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PREFACE 


TO  THE 


SECOND     EDITION. 


A  BOOK  which  professes  to  mark  the  progress  of  this  United  Kingdom, 
in  which  aU  the  elements  of  improvement  are  working  with  incessant 
and  increasing  energy,  requires  to  be  from  time  to  time  brought  under 
revision,  in  order  to  the  proper  fulfilment  of  the  object  which  it  so 
professes. 

It  has  been  s^d,  that  any  work  which  should  faithfully  record  the 
onward  progress  of  England,  must  partake  of  the  nature  otsiperiadicalj 
so  great  are  the  changes  which  occur,  and  so  rapidly  are  they  found 
to  succeed  each  other.  This  remark  may  be  applied  with  peculiar 
propriety  to  the  present  time,  in  which  the  most  zealous  advocates 
of  progress  may  see  their  hopes  outstripped,  and  their  most  sanguine 
wishes  brought  within  the  reach  of  accomplishment 

Being  called  upon,  twelve  months  ago,  to  prepare  a  new  edition 
of  this  work,  I  have  been  made  sensibly  to  feel  the  truth  of  these 
remarks.  To  render  the  volume  in  any  degree  worthy  of  acceptance 
on  the  part  of  the  public,  it  has  been  necessary  to  revise  the  whole, 
and  to  bring  down  the  information  which  it  gives  to  the  latest  prac- 
ticable period  of  time.  This  has  proved  a  work  of  much  laboiur,  and 
.  required  for  its  speedy  accomplishment  a  greater  portion  of  time 
than  could  be  taken  from  the  performance  of  other  and  more  onerous 
duties.  During  the  year  in  which  I  have  been  thus  engaged,  and 
in  which  these  sheets  have  been  passing  through  the  press,  changes 
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of  the  most  momentous  character,  affecting  our  commercial  relations, 
have  been  crowned  with  legislatiye  sanction.  The  protective  system, 
which  only  a  few  years  ago  appeared  to  be  so  interwoven  with  all  our 
habits  and  interests,  that  any  man  who  should  venture  to  raise  his  voice 
against  it  was  stigmatised  as  a  visionary  and  a  theorist,  has  suddenly 
yielded  to  the  force  of  argument,  and  is  abandoned  by  every  one  having 
valid  pretensions  to  guide  the  opinions  or  to  govern  the  decisions  of  the 
le^lature. 

If  this  sudden  change  could  have  been  foreseen,  some  of  the  argu- 
ments might  possibly  have  been  spared  that  appear  in  the  following 
pages,  and  that  were  levelled  against  positions  which,  at  the  time,  were 
by  most  persons  deemed  impregnable,  but  which  are  now  and  for  ever 
given  up  as  no  longer  tenable ;  for  it  is  not  to  be  ooDceived  that  a 
victory  so  signal  over  deep-rooted  prejudices,  and  which  has  been  gained 
by  changing  the  convictions  of  the  great  majority  of  those  by  whom  they 
were  entertained,  can  ever  be  reversed,  nor  that  circumstanoes  can  here- 
after arise  to  call  for  a  repetition  of  the  means  by  which  that  victory 
has  been  achieved. 

Since  the  first  appearance  of  this  work,  the  fifth  decennial  enumera- 
tion of  the  population  has  been  completed,  and  if  no  other  indication 
of  the  prosperity  of  the  country  were  to  exist,  we  might  justiiy  our 
assertion  of  that  prosperity)  by  the  simple  fact,  that  our  numbers  have 
increased  from  16,338,108,  in  1801,  to  27,041,031,  m  1841,  or  65^ 
per  cent.,  being  li  per  cent,  per  annum.  This  rate  of  increase  could 
assuredly  not  have  been  maintained  without  a  concurrent  increase  in 
the  powers  of  production.  The  extent  to  which  oar  progress  in  this 
respect  has  been  carried,  is  strikingly  seen  in  continually  increasing 
harvests,  raised  for  provisioning  the  people,  and  which  are  the  result  of 
progressive  af^lications  of  capital  la  the  land.  Great  as  has  been 
the  effect  thus  produced,  there  is  rt&tffa  for  believing  that  we  shall  see 
far  greater  results  from  tiie  same  cause  in  future  years.  When  our 
agriculturists  shall  have  been  made  to  jfeel  that  their  chief  dependence 
for  prosperity  must  be  upon  their  own  skill  and  industry,  they  will  find 
that,  like  their  fellow-subjects  employed  in  trading  and  manufacturing 
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pursuits,  they  too  are  able  successfully  to  compete  with  those  engaged 
in  the  same  pursuit  with  tbemselyes  in  other  lands.  It  would,  indeed^ 
be  difficult  to  show  why,  when  an  equal  degree  of  skill  and  energy,  and 
a  greater  amount  of  capital  are  employed  in  the  numufacture  of  wheat, 
our  farmers  should  not  be  able  to  undersell  the  foreigner,  as  we  now  are 
able  to  undersell  him  in  manufactures  of  cotton  and  hardwares.  This 
question  must  shortly  now  be  put' to  the  proof,  and  I,  for  one,  haye  no 
misgivings  as  to  the  result 

It  was  felt,  that  when  legislative  protection  should  be  withdrawn  from 
the  cultivators  of  land,  it  could  not  long  be  continued  to  any  other  class 
of  producers.  Some  few  branches  of  industry  are  still,  although  in  a 
modified  degree,  subjected  to  this  **  bane."  The  progress  of  improve- 
ment in  our  silk  manufacture  is  still  impeded  by  a  protecting  duty  of 
15  per  cent,  laid  up(m  foreign  productions,  and  our  tariff  continues  to 
present  some  other  deformities,  although  more  has  been  done  in  the 
removal  of  such  during  tiie  past  few  years,  than  could  reasonably  have 
been  hoped.  Among  the  most  important  of  these  reforms,  is  one  which 
has  been  adopted  by  the  le^slature  'since  the  last  of  the  following  pages 
passed  through  the  press.  The  producers  of  sugar  in  our  colonies  and 
dependencies,  are  no  longer  secured  in  the  possession  of  a  home  market 
dosed  against  foreign  rivals,  and  will  be  forced  in  a  very  few  years  to 
compete  with  these  on  equal  terms.  As  might  have  been  expected,  tiie 
cry  of  ruin  has  been  loudly  raised  by  our  colonists  against  this  measure 
of  justice  to  the  consumer,  yet  it  may  be  safely  predicted,  that  they  will 
manage  to  withstand  the  dKXsk,  and  by  the  adoption  of  more  scientific 
and  economical  processes  in  the  cultivation  of  their  plantations,  and  the 
manufiurture  of  their  products,  will  be  able  to  meet,  on  equal  terms,  the 
slaYe*grown  produce  of  Cuba  and  Brazil.  A  very  significant  fact  in  tsw^ 
port  of  this  prediction,  is  seen  in  the  subsequent  formation  of  joint-stock 
assodations  for  the  production  of  sugar,  in  our  intertropical  dependent 
cies,  promoted  by  men  practically  acquainted  with  the  subject,  and  who 
expect,  by  the  application  of  adequate  capital  and  the  substitution  of 
machinery  and  skilled  labour  for  a  part  of  the  mere  animal  drudgery 
hitherto  employed,  to  establish  such  a  degree  of  economy  in  their  pro* 

^2 
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cesses,  as  will  enable  them  to  undersell  in  the  markets  of  Europe,  the 
rivals  so  much  dreaded  by  the  old  race  of  planters,  many  of  whom  have 
neither  capital  nor  mental  resources  adequate  to  the  conflict. 

This  important  reform  redounds  much  to  the  credit  of  an  adminis* 
tration  whose  advent  to  power  was  occasioned  by  the  boldness  of  their 
predecessors  in  dealing  with  other  monopolies,  and  thus  bringing  upon 
themselves  the  political  hostility  of  those  whom  they  had  successfully 
combated.  Fearless  as  the  late  Government  were  in  striving  against 
the  prejudices  of  the  large  and  powerful  class  who  believed  themselves 
benefited  by  the  corn-laws,  they  yet  avoided  an  encounter  with  colo- 
nial interests,  strengthened,  as  these  were  sure  to  be,  by  the  honest 
but  most  mistaken  prejudices  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Association  and  its 
numerous  supporters.  Without  any  apparent  sacrifice  of  principle,  a 
change  in  our  sugar  duties  might  have  been  postponed  to  a  future 
Session,  and  perhaps  to  a  future  Parliament.  A  bolder  and  a 
wiser  course  was  chosen.  Relying  upon  a  principle,  which  had  al- 
ready been  successfully  carried  out  in  dealing  with  our  external  com- 
trade^  the  newly-appointed  Government  lost  no  time  in  testifying  to 
its  firmness  and  sincerity  by  placing  in  a  course  of  speedy  adjust- 
ment a  question  which,  by  a  more  timid  policy,  would  assuredly  have 
been  compromised;  but  which,  thus  manfully  undertaken,  passed 
through  the  Legislature  with  scarcely  more  than  a  mere  semblance 
of  opposition.  The  com  duties  and  the  sugar  duties  being  thus 
disposed  of  in  a  manner  fatal  to  the  continuance  of  monopolies,  it 
tnay  now  be  looked  upon  as  certain,  that  the  principle  contended 
for  in  the  following  pages — that  of  not  imposing  any  Customs'  duties, 
except  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining'  revenue — must,  ere  long,  be  uni- 
versally acted  upon  by  Parliament.  When  this  shall  be  done,  the 
effect  upon  our  foreign  commerce,  and,  therefore,  upon  the  sum  of  our 
comforts  and  conveniences,  must  needs  be  great  and  beneficial.  Our 
imports  being  increased  of  such  articles  as  we  can  buy  more  cheaply 
than  we  can  produce  them,  a  greater  amount  of  capital  will  be  dis- 
posable for  the  production  of  such  other  articles  as  we  can  make  more 
hdieBpIy  than  we  can  buy  them,  and  which  will  then  be  exported  in  pay- 
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ment  for  our  increased  purchases.  By  this  means  labour  will  be 
economised  and  rendered  more  effective ;  so  that  we  shall  obtain  an 
equal  amount  of  comforts  and  conveniences  with  a  lessened  application 
of  labour,  or,  what  is  better,  shall  command  a  greater  amount  of  them 
through  an  equal  expenditure  of  toil. 

Great  as  are  the  reforms  that  since  the  first  appearance  of  this  work 
have  been  adopted  in  our  commercial  legislature,  it  is  not  to  these 
alone  that  we  must  look  for  proofs  of  progress.  A  great  and  growing 
interest  has  been  evinced  during  the  past  ten  years  in  all  that  relates 
to  the  moral  condition  of  society  in  this  country ;  which  direction  of 
the  public  mind  has  contributed  in  a  very  great  degree  to  the  attain- 
ment of  that  measure  of  success  which  has  attended  the  efforts  made  for 
bettering  the  physical  condition  of  the  labouring  class.  The  fact  that 
crime  is,  to  a  great  extent,  a  consequent  of  indigence,  was  urged  with 
effect  by  a  late  Minister  of  the  Crown  in  favour  of  relaxations  in 
our  fiscal  system,  as  affording  means  whereby  that  indigence  might  be 
modified  or  removed ;  and  the  testimony  of  our  criminal  returns  has 
stood  in  proof  of  this  position.  It  has  further  been  demonstrated,  that 
the  efiect  of  want  in  leading  to  criminality  is  greatly  aggravated  by 
ignorance,  which  in  itself  is  a  great  cause  of  want ;  and  from  these 
considerations  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  ruling  class  have,  at  length, 
been  awakened  to  the  duty  and  the  necessity  of  making  provision  for 
the  education  of  the  people. 

A  strong  proof  of  what  is  here  advanced  may  be  seen  in  the  address 
written  by  the  First  Minister  of  the  Crown  when  recently  he  offered 
himself  for  re-election  as  representative  for  the  city  of  London.  In 
former  times,  and  on  such  occasions,  we  have  always  seen  prominently 
brought  forward  points  of  sectional  interests  and  matters  of  party  differ- 
ence, as  grounds  for  soliciting  suffrages ;  and  it  should  afford  matter 
for  the  greatest  satisfaction  that  recourse  must  now  be  had  to  higher 
and  nobler  motives  on  the  part  of  those  to  whom  the  great  task  of 
-Government  is  confided.  In  his  address  of  last  July  to  the  citizens 
of  London,  Lord  John  Russell  thus  calls  attention  to  matters  in  the  fur- 
therance of  which  all  are  concerned,  and  as  to  which  none  can  pretend 
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to  have  any  peculiar  interest : — ^'  Great  sodal  improTements  are  re* 
quired :  public  education  is  lamentably  imperfect ;  the  treatment  of 
criminals  is  a  problem  yet  undecided;  the  sanitary  condition  of  our 
towns  and  villages  has  been  grossly  neglected.  Our  recent  discussions 
have  laid  bare  the  misery,  the  discontent,  and  outrages  of  Ireland : 
they  are  too  clearly  authenticated  to  be  denied ;  too  extensive  to  be 
treated  by  any  but  the  most  comprehensive  measures.  Shoidd  you 
again  elect  me  your  member,  it  will  be  my  duty  to  consider  all  these 
important  matters  in  conjunction  with  those  whom  Her  Majesty  shall 
be  pleased  to  call  to  her  councils." 

In  the  front  rank  of  this  array  of  subjects  stands  the  imperfection  of 
public  education.  Nor  should  it  excite  surprise  to  find  the  importance 
of  this  matter  so  fully  recognised  by  one  who,  throu^  a  somewhat 
lengthened  public  career,  has  never  ceased  to  give  the  sanction  of  his 
name  and  character,  and  the  benefit  of  his  strenuous  exertions,  to 
promote  the  enlightenment  of  the  people.  The  consistency  of  conduct 
thus  evinced,  and  the  pledge  so  emphatically  and  so  recently  offered 
for  its  continuance,  should  give  the  greatest  hopes  to  those  who  have 
laboured  in  the  same  cause,  that  the  Minister  will  be  found  boldly  and 
worthily  to  complete  that  which,  as  a  private  citizen,  he  so  laboured  to 
accomplish. 

Nor  are  the  sanguine  hopes  of  the  advocates  for  national  education 
bounded  by  their  reliance  upon  the  declarations  and  implied  en* 
gagements  of  men  in  power.  The  plan  brought  forward  by  the 
Government  in  1839,  for  placing  imder  the  control  of  a  Committee 
of  the  Privy  Council  the  expenditure  of  the  money  voted  by  Par*- 
liament  for  the  promotion  of  education,  was  all  but  defeated  in  the 
House  of  Commons ;  while,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  an  adverse  address 
to  the  Throne,  proposed  by  the  Primate  of  all  England,  supported  by 
other  eminent  prelates,  and  enforced  by  the  head  of  the  Conservative 
party,  was  carried  by  an  overwhelming  majority.  If  on  that  occasion 
the  opposition  had  proved  successful,  and  power  had  passed  into  other 
hands,  as  the  result  of  the  hindrance  given  to  this  plan,  there  is  reason 
I^Jmmt  that  the  reign  of  ignorance  in  this  country  might  have  been 
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indefinitely  prolonged.  All  honour  to  the  men  who,  supported  by  their 
convictions,  when  in  pursuit  of  that  which  they  held  to  be  right  and 
just,  disregarded  the  powerful  array  brought  against  them;  and  per- 
seyered  in  their  objects.  At  a  future  time,  but  upon  other  grounds, 
the  Goremment  was  more  successfully  opposed ;  and  those  who  but 
two  years  before  would  have  negatived  the  course  proposed  for  pro- 
moting national  education,  quietly  and  honestly  applied  themselves 
to  carry  it    forward.      They  had,  doubtless,   in   the  interval,  been 

brought  to  reconsider  their  opinions,  and  to  understand  how  deeply 
the  public  conviction  was  engaged  on  behalf  of  this  all-important 
question.  That  conviction  has  since  been  strengthened;  so  that  we 
may  now  feel  assured  that  the  cause  of  enlightenment  is,  humanly 
speaking,  placed  beyond  reach  of  injury  from  the  conflicts  of  party. 
That  all  obstacles  will  now  be  withdrawn  from  the  extension  of  public 
education  in  this  country,  and  to  its  being  conducted  upon  principles  of 
justice,  separating  it  from  all  sectarian  objects,  and  giving  to  it  a  truly 
national  character,  is  more  than  we  can  expect ;  but  with  the  experience 
of  the  last  few  years,  showing  that  in  the  furtherance  of  a  good  cause, 
firmness  ofiers  the  surest  promise  of  success,  we  may  confidently  predict 
that  the  measures  to  be  brought  forward  for  rendering  public  edu- 
cation less  **  lamentably  imperfect "  than  it  now  is,  will  be  such  as  to 
satisfy  the  minds  of  all  who  see  the  necessity  for  such  a  course,  and 
that  they  will  be  so  supported  as  to  ensure  their  adoption  by  the  Legis- 
lature. 

G.  R.  P. 

London^ 

30  November,  1846. 
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The  call  for  another  edition  of  this  volume  enables  me  again  to  appear 
before  the  public  with  a  detail  of  the  further  progress  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

The  tables  by  which  that  progress  is  shown  in  the  following  pages 
are  mostly  brought  down  to  the  end  of  1849,  and — so  far  as  time  has 
hitherto  permitted — will  be  seen  to  bear  out  to  their  full  extent  the 
most  sanguine  expectations  of  those  who  expected  good  from  the 
changes  which  have  of  late  years  been  adopted  in  our  commercial 
policy. 

The  experiment  of  protection,  so  long  persisted  in,  has  at  length  been 
wholly  abandoned  in  principle,  and  to  a  great  degree  in  practice  also, 
by  the  Legislature,  a  change  which  has  been  received  by  the  great  bulk 
of  the  community  in  a  spirit  which  must  serve  to  convince  every  one 
of  the  hopelessness  of  any  effort  to  reimpose  the  shackles  which  were 
so  long  placed  upon  the  industry  of  the  nation.  The  evidences  of 
general  prosperity  brought  forward  in  the  following  pages,  are  indeed 
as  clear  and  conclusive  in  favour  of  a  free-trade  policy  as  any  of 
its  warmest  advocates  could  have  hoped  to  witness;  and  it  is  not 
therefore  too  much  to  expect^  that  the  light  thus  thrown  upon  the 
subject  will  lead  to  the  early  abandonment  of  all  remaining  vestiges  of 
restriction  imposed  under  mistaken  views  by  our  ancestors,  while  these 
evidences  of  our  prosperity  may  have  the  further  good  effect  of  leading 
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foreign  Goyernments  to  follow  a  course  thus  recommended  by  its  results 
to  their  adoption. 

In  one  important  branch  of  international  intercourse^  the  convictions  of 
the  community  upon  the  subject  of  free-trade  have  outrun,  in  point 
of  time,  the  expectations  of  its  partisans.  Our  Navigation  Law, 
dating  from  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  regarded  by  suc- 
cessive generations  as  a  monument  of  human  wisdom,  had  indeed,  at 
various  times  since  the  year  1822,  been  subjected  to  modifications,  some 
of  which  were  of  an  important  character ;  but  up  to  the  time  when  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  was  appointed,  in  1847,  to  inquire  into 
its  policy  and  operation,  few  persons  had  been  sanguine  enough  to  hope 
for  its  entire  removal  from  the  Statute-book.  The  light  thrown  upon 
the  subject  by  witnesses  ezamiped  before  that  Committee,  and  before  a 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  appointed  with  the  same  object  in 
the  following  year,  served  to  show  how  void  of  all  real  advantage  to  the 
trading  interests  of  the  country  were  the  remaining  restrictions  imposed 
by  that  long^erished  law,  and  has  led  to  its  speedy  abandonment  On 
the  1st  day  of  January,  1850,  it  ceased  to  be  illegal  to  bring  to  our 
shores  for  consumption,  from  European  ports,  such  produce  of  the  other 
three  quarters  of  tiie  globe  as  we  might  require  ;  and  our  merchants 
are  now  empowered  to  convey  their  property  in  the  ships  of  any  country 
to  and  from  any  part  of  the  wcnrld,  as  well  as  to  buy  their  ships 
wherever  they  are  to  be  had  best  and  cheapest  . 

Among  the  results  of  this  measure,  not  the  least  valuable  is  this, 
that  it  has  served  to  convince  foreign  Governments  that  our  previous 
commercial  reforms  were  adopted  by  us  in  good  frdth,  and  with  full 
confidence  in  their  wisdom.  Already  this  conviction  has  produced 
considerable  efiecta.  The  Dutch,  against  whose  naval  power  our 
Navigation  Law  was  originally  and  chiefly  directed,  have  hastened  to 
place  their  system  in  agreement  with  our  own,  and  other  less  formidable 
rivals  have  prompUy  followed  their  example.  The  Navigation  Law  of 
the  United  States  was  adopted  simply  as  a  measure  of  retaliation 

finst  this  country,  and  haa  naturally  and  necessarily  conformed  itself 
our  change  of  system.     Other  States,  which  had  not  adopted  our 
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rule  of  restriction  against  foreign  shipping,  have  been  led  by  our  recent 
legislation  on  the  subject,  to  forego  the  intention  they  had  plainly 
intimated  of  following  that  rule,  and  thus,  a  most  undoubted  injury 
to  our  shipping  interest  has  been  averted. 

Another,  and  a  permanent  benefit  to  commerce,  has  been  gained  by 
the  repeal  of  a  law  which,  by  giving  a  fimcied  security  to  our  ship- 
owners against  the  competition  of  foreigners,  took  away  from  them  the 
strongest  incentive  to  exertion,  and  to  the  adoption  of  measures  of 
economy,  as  well  in  the  management  of  their  business  as  in  the  con- 
struction of  their  ships.  In  this  last-named  particular,  a  great  saving 
may  now  be  made  by  them  in  some  of  our  chief  ship-building  ports, 
upon  the  cost  of  vessels  built  during  the  period  of  restriction ;  and  it  is 
not  hazarding  much  to  predict,  that  by  these  means,  and  through  the 
operation  of  some  recent  measures  for  improving  the  character  and 
condition  of  the  masters  and  officers  to  whose  care  their  property  is 
intrusted,  the  shipping  interest  of  England  will  at  least  retain  that 
pre-eminence  over  the  commercial  marine  of  all  other  countries  which 
it  has  hitherto  enjoyed. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  upon  which  we  have  now  entered,  a  sixth 
decennary  enumeration  of  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  will 
be  made.  So  soon  thereafter  as  the  result  can  be  known,  it  is  proposed 
to  issue  a  supplement  to  this  volume,  giving  the  numbers  ascertained, 
accompanied  by  remarks  and  calculations  upon  the  subject,  corre- 
sponding with  those  which  have  already  been  ofiered  in  relation  to 
each  previous  census. 

G.  R.  P. 

London, 

1  January  J  1851. 
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It  must,  at  all  times,  be  matter  of  great  interest  and  utility  to  ascertain 
the  means  by  which  any  community  has  attained  to  eminence  among 
nations.  To  inquire  into  the  progress  of  circumstances  which  have 
given  pre-eminence  to  one's  own  country  would  almost  seem  to  be  a 
duty.  If  this  remark  may  be  applied  with  propriety  to  any  people  and 
to  any  age,  assuredly  it  may  be  so  applied  to  this  country  and  to  the 
present  generation,  by  which  have  been  made  the  greatest  advances  in 
civilization  that  can  be  found  recorded  in  the  annals  of  mankind. 

The  task  here  pointed  out  has  usually  been  left  to  be  executed  by 
the  historian,  Mrriting  in  some  age  subsequent  to  that  embraced  in  his 
inquiries,  and  it  has  been  urged  in  support  of  this  practice,  that  it  is 
only  after  events  have  been  cleared  from  the  mists  in  which  they  are 
too  commonly  enveloped  by  party  feelings  or  personal  interests,  that  a 
sober  and  dispassionate  estimate  can  be  formed  of  their  importance  and 
tendency.  To  a  certain  extent,  and  within  some  limitations,  this 
opinion  is  doubtless  well  founded,  and  if  the  inquiry  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  pursue  in  the  following  pages  were  connected  with  party 
feelings  or  opinions,  or  if  the  results  were  made  to  rest  for  confirmation 
upon  deductions  drawn  from  abstruse  or  fanciful  theories,  very  little 
'▼  practical  utility  could  be  expected  to  attend  the  task.  Such,  however, 
is  not  the  intention  of  this  work,  nor  are  such  the  means  by  which  its 
object  is  proposed  to  be  accomplished. 
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To  point  out  the  progress  of  the  nation, — not  of  this  or  that  section 
of  its  inhabitants,  but  the  progress  of  the  whole  social  system  in  all  its 
various  departments,  and  as  affecting  all  its  various  interests, — is  the 
object  proposed,  while  the  means  employed  for  its  accomplishment  have, 
as  far  as  possible,  been  sought  for  in  well-authenticated  facts,  and  the 
conclusions  which  these  suggest  are  supported  by  principles,  the  truth 
of  which  has  in  general  been  recognised. 

Many  circumstances  concur  in  pointing  out  the  advantage  of  adopting 
the  commencement  of  the  present  century  as  the  point  of  time  whence 
to  begin  the  inquiries  thus  set  on  foot 

This  limitation  has  been  principally  influenced  by  the  fact  of  the 
legislative  union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  having  taken  effect 
from  the  first  day  of  the  century  ;  an  event  by  which  the  different  divi- 
sions of  the  United  Kingdom  were  first  brought  under  one  uniform 
system  of  government,  so  far  at  least  as  to  enable  writers  upon  public 
economy  to  consider  the  two  islands  as  one  country,  each  being  thence- 
forth necessarily  and  immediately  affected  by  the  atuation  and  progress 
of  the  other. 

Another  motive,  which  has  bad  considerable  weight  in  thus  limiting 
the  period  of  inquiry,  will  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  the  materials  which 
can  be  brought  in  aid  of  a  labour  of  this  kind,  and  which  relate  to  the 
occurrences  of  the  present  century,  are  vastly  superior  in  amount  and 
value  to  those  that  are  to  be  collected  from  any  existing  records  of 
earlier  date.  In  support  of  this  assertion,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  mention 
the  decennary  enumerations  of  the  population,  the  earliest  of  which, 
as  regards  Great  Britain,  was  made  in  1801.  These  returns  have 
supplied  an  amount  of  information  far  greater  than  any  before  possessed, 
upon  a  subject  the  consideration  of  which  enters  more  or  less  into  every 
question  connected  with  national  affiiirs. 

If  the  foregoing  circumstances  had  not  been  sufficient  to  determine 
the  propriety  of  thus  limiting  the  proposed  inquiries  in  point  of  time, 
the  fact  that  one-third  of  the  period  chosen  was  passed  in  a  state  of 
war,  while  in  tiie  other  two-thirds  this  country  has  enjoyed  profound 
would  equally  have  led  to  the  adoption  of  that  limit  as  affording 
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an  opportunity  for  making  a  comparison  between  the  tendency  of  such 
opposite  conditions  of  social  existence  to  promote  or  retard  the  progress 
of  society  in  its  various  relations,  whether  commercial,  financial,  poli- 
tical, or  moral. 

It  is  proposed,  then,  to  consider  what  has  been  the  progress  of  tlie 
nation  from  the  conmiencement  of  the  nineteenth  century,  under  eight 
general  heads  of  inquiry.    These  are — 

1.  Population. 

2.  Production — agricultural  and  manufacturing. 

3.  Interchange;  including  internal  communication  and  trade,  ex- 
ternal communication  and  commerce,  currency,  wages,  &c. 

4.  Public  revenue  and  expenditure. 

5.  Consumption  ;  under  which  head  will  be  considered  the  expendi- 
ture of  individuals  for  their  personal  enjoyment,  and  of  societies  or 
combinations  of  individuals  for  promoting  the  general  convenience,  as 
well  as  the  quantities  and  value  of  commodities  consumed. 

6.  Accumulation — as  shown  by  the  increase  of  national  works  and 
buildings,  of  commercial  and  agricultural  stock,  and  of  articles  which 
minister  to  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  individuals. 

7.  Moral  progress  ;  exhibiting  the  state  of  the  kingdom  in  regard  to 
crime,  its  amount,  prevention,  and  punishment,  and  the  progress  of 

education. 

8.  The  extent  and  condition  of  our  Colonies  and  foreign  depen- 
dencies. 

Towards  the  illustration  of  these  various  points,  parliamentary  and 
other  official  records  have  been  used  as  far  as  practicable,  and  these 
records  fortunately  are  sufficient  in  number,  extent,  and  variety,  to 
affi^rd  data  upon  nearly  all  the  subjects  embraced.  The  extensive 
inquiries  that  have  been  instituted  from  year  to  year  by  the  Imperial 
Parliament,  upon  almost  every  branch  of  the  national  interests,  have 
made  available  to  our  purpose  an  amount  of  testimony  drawn  from  the 
most  intelligent  and  experienced  quarters,  such  as  no  other  country  or 
government  in  the  world  has  ever  brought  together.     Individual  mem- 
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bers  of  the  le^Iature  have  likewise  been  accustomed  to  call  upon  our 
public  departments  for  the  production  of  various  details,  with  the  view 
of  elucidating  all  matters  that  in  any  way  affect  either  the  interests 
of  particular  classes  of  their  constituents,  or  those  of  the  community 
at  large.  And,  recently,  the  executive  government  has  established  a 
department  for  the  collection  and  systematic  arrangement  of  informa- 
tion for  the  use  of  the  legislature  and  the  public,  which  has  been  in- 
strumental in  bringing  to  light  and  classifying  a  considerable  amount  of 
information  upon  nearly  every  topic  that  is  connected  with  the  apparent 
condition  of  society. 

These  various  channels  of  information  have  been  diligently  explored, 
and  freely  used,  wherever  they  could  be  made  available  to  the  purpose 
in  view ;  nor  has  recourse  been  had  to  any  less  conclusive  testimony, 
except  where  official  records  are  wanting,  or  for  the  purpose  of  cor- 
roborating those  records  in  cases  where  they  might  seem  to  call  for 
confirmation. 
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POPULATION. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Unoertaintj  of  infonnaiion  preyioos  to  present  century — Sommary  of  Population  in  Great 
Britain,  1801,  1811,  1821,  1831,  and  1841— In  Ireland,  1821,  1831,  and  1841— Rate  of 
increase — Proportion  of  Males  and  Females — Population  of  England  and  Wales  during 
the  18th  century — Ages  of  Population,  1821  and  1841 — Population  of  France,  and  rate 
of  its  increase — Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages,  in  England  and  Wales — ^In  yarious 
countries — Mortality  of  young  persons — Mortality  in  the  Metropolis — In  BCanchester — 
In  Bliddlesex — In  England  and  Wales — Mortality  with  reference  to  ages  in  England — 
In  Ireland— Baptisms,  Burials,  and  Marriages  in  England,  1801-1849— Proportions  in 
different  Counties— Mortality  in  Tavistock,  1779-1836. 

The  information  that  existed  respecting  the  numbers  of  the  inhabitants 
of  this  country  was  exceedingly  vague  and  imperfect  up  to  the  end  of 
the  18th  century.  Till  then,  indeed,  all  knowledge  upon  the  subject 
of  our  population  was  little  more  than  conjecture.  In  the  course  of 
the  17th  century  the  value  of  correct  information  upon  this  interesting 
head  of  inquiry  began  to  be  felt  and  acknowledged,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing century  attempts  were  made  to  deduce  the  increase,  or  otherwise, 
of  the  population  from  the  difierence  between  the  births  and  burials 
which  had  occurred  in  each  decennary  period,  commencing  from  the 
year  1700.  It  is  clear  that  this  plan  alone,  even  if  followed  with  abso- 
lute accuracy,  could  not  .at  any  time  be  relied  on  for  exhibiting  the 
actual  numbers  of  the  people,  since  one  chief  element  of  the  computa- 
tion, the  number  of  people  existing  at  the  date  from  which  the  com- 
putation commenced,  was  unascertained.  But  it  is  well  known,  also, 
that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  people  in  England  have  never  been 
accustomed  to  avail  themselves  of  the  system  of  voluntary  registration 
of  their  children.  Hence  computations  from  such  materials  could  be 
considered  as  apprp^dmations  only  towards  the  establishment  of  data 
upon  this  leading  branch  of  social  economy. 

Previous  to  the  census  of  1801,  tiiere  existed  no  official  returns  of 
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the  population  of  either  England  or  Scotland,  and  the  earliest  enumera- 
tion in  Ireland  took  place  in  1813.  The  answers  obtained  under  the 
Population  Acts  which  have  been  put  in  force  dimng  the  present  cen- 
tury, have,  however,  rescued  the  question  of  the  amount  of  our  popula- 
tion from  the  obscurity  in  which  it  was  previously  involved,  and  have 
furnished  data  of  the  most  valuable  kind  as  the  ground-work  for  various 
political  calculations. 

The  accuracy  of  the  enumeration  of  the  people  which  was  made  in 
1801  was  at  first  impugned  by  several  writers ;  but  although  it  is  pro- 
bable that  in  this  first  attempt  to  perform  an  arduous  operation  some 
errors  would  be  committed,  we  are  warranted,  by  the  result  of  subse- 
quent enumerations,  in  believing  that  the  census  of  1801  was  not  far 
from  correct.  The  presumption,  indeed,  would  be  that  any  errors  that 
might  have  been  made  would  be  errors  of  omission,  whereas  the  objec- 
tions all  went  to  cliarge  the  enumeration  with  inaccuracy  in  an  opposite 
direction.  The  agreement  that  has  been  established  by  subsequent 
enumerations  in  the  progressive  rates  of  increase  during  successive 
decennary  periods  afibrds  the  best  evidence  of  which  the  subject  is 
capable  in  favour  of  the  general  accuracy  of  the  first  account. 

In  noticing  the  controversy  here  alluded  to,  Mr.  Rickman  gives  the 
following  explanation  in  the  preface  to  his  Abstract  of  the  Answers  and 
Returns  made  under  the  Act  of  1831 : — 

^^  Throughout  England  and  Wales  the  questions  were  issued  to  the 
*  Overseers  of  the  Poor'  (an  office  established  in  the  year  1752,  and 
too  well  known  for  explanation  to  Englishmen),  in  the  administration 
of  which  office  these  overseers  are  bound  to  relieve,  at  the  expense  of 
their  several  parishes  or  townships,  all  the  poor  who  can  substantiate 
their  claim  to  such  relief.  A  considerable  scarcity  had  occurred  in  the 
year  1795-6,  and  this  was  aggravated  almost  to  famine  in  the  year 
1800-1 ;  that  is  to  say,  the  defective  harvest  of  1800  raised  the  price 
of  wheat  to  110*.  per  quarter,  whereas  the  average  price  of  the  preced- 
ing ten  years  had  been  54*.  per  quarter.  The  poor,  therefore,  applied 
in  augmented  numbers  to  the  overseers,  and  as  relief  was  usually 
afibrded  according  to  the  number  of  children  maintainable  by  each 
applicant,  the  overseers  could  not  fail  to  be  informed  of  the  full  number 
of  every  family,  infants  included,  in  March,  1801  (the  time  when  the 
Enumeration  Act  of  1800  was  carried  into  efiect)  ;  and  in  parishes  not 
unusually  large,  were  almost  able  to  state  the  population  from  their 
personal  knowledge — certainly  able  to  detect  any  attempt  at  falsehood 
in  answering  the  inquiry  made  by  themselves,  from  house  to  house ; 
while  in  £Eimilies  above  the  necessity  of  applying  for  relief,  the  number 
of  children  and  servants  is  too  well  known  to  be  falsified  with  success, 
^  any  conceivable  temptation  exist  for  misrepresentation.     Add  to 
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this,  that  the  overseers  acted  under  the  obligation  of  an  oath  to  make 
returns  according  to  the  best  of  their  knowledge  and  belief,  and  that  in 
most  cases  there  are  two  or  more  overseers  in  each  parish  who  must  be 
presumed  to  concur  in  wilful  falsehood,  before  the  truth  of  their  returns 
can  be  fairly  questioned.  It  is  almost  needless  to  add,  that  the  expense 
of  relieving  the  poor  in  England  and  Wales,  which  in  the  year  1800 
approached  the  sum  of  four  millions  sterling,  had  become  six  millions 
in  1811,  and  exceeded  that  sum  in  1821 ;  and  in  the  year  ending 
March,  1831  (ten  weeks  before  the  enumeration  took  place),  the  relief 
of  the  poor  had  amounted  to  6,800,000/.,  so  that  the  overseers  of  the 
poor  have  had  but  too  much  reason  to  exercise  habitual  vigilance  as  to 
the  number  of  the  children  ever  since  the  Population  Acts  became 
decennial. 

'^  The  poor  laws  of  Scotland  are  not  in  such  active  operation  as  to 
require  the  appointment  of  special  officers  ;  but  the  machinery  for  the 
execution  of  the  Population  Act  has  been  usually  deemed  more  perfect 
there  than  in  England,  inasmuch  as  it  is  committed  to  the  care  of  the 
official  schoolmaster  of  each  parish,  an  institution  peculiar  to  Scotland, 
which  has  existed  in  full  vigour  since  the  year  1696  ;  and  as  the  office 
of  precentor  and  clerk  of  the  parochial  session  for  poor  relief  is  often 
combined  with  that  of  schoolmaster,  the  personal  knowledge  of  the 
number  of  children  in  every  family  appertmns  to  the  schoolmaster  in 
Scotland  almost  as  effectually  as  to  the  overseer  in  England  ;*  and  the 
babit  of  regularity,  together  with  the  official  knowledge  of  writing 
and  arithmetic,  implied  in  the  character  of  schoolmaster,  renders  the 
population  returns  of  Scotland  quite  as  authentic,  and  obviously  more 
methodical,  than  those  obtained  from  the  overseers  of  the  poor  in 
England." 

The  general  accuracy  of  the  population  returns  in  Great  Britain 
may  thus  be  said  to  be  placed  beyond  reasonable  doubt ;  so  that  cal- 
culations founded  upon  and  fairly  deduced  from  those  returns  may  be 
received  with  confidence  as  evidence  upon  all  those  branches  of  inquiry 
which  are  capable  of  being  elucidated  by  them. 

The  following  table  exhibits  a  summary  of  the  numbers  of  inhabitants 
5n  the  counties  of  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland,  respectively,  with  the 
number  of  men  employed  in  the  army,  navy,  and  commercial  marine,  at 
each  of  the  five  enumerations  that  have  been  made  during  the  present 
century,  showing  the  actual  per  centage  increase  that  has  occurred  in 
each  decennary  period. 

*  Considering  the  very  small  number  of  the  families,  or  rather  of  the  individuals  (for  a 
whole  family  is  seldom  or  never  so  supported),  who  receive  relief  from  the  parochial 
session  in  most  of  the  Scottish  parishes,  no  peculiar  opportunities  of  knowing  the  numbers 
of  the  people  can  be  attributed  to  the  schoolmaster  from  the  circumstance  of  his  filling  the 
office  of  seifioa-clerk. 
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England  .  . 
WiSes  .  . 
Scotland  .  . 
Army,  Navy,  &o. 

Great  Britain . 

Females     .     . 


1801 


Number 


8,331,434 
541,546 

1,599,068 
470,598 


10,942,646 


5,492,354 


1811 


Number. 


9,538,827 
611,788 

1,805,688 
640,500 


12,596,803 


6,269,650 


Incrn 
per  Cent. 


14-50 
12-97 
12*92 


15-11 


14*15 


1821 


Number. 


11,261,437 

717,438 

2,093,456 

319,300 


14,391,631 


7,254,613 


per  Cent. 


18-05 
17-27 
15*93 


14-18 


15-71 


1831 


England  .  . 
Wales  ...  . 
Scotland  .  . 
Army,  Navy,  ice. 

Great  Britain    . 

Females .     .     • 


Number. 


13,091,005 

806,182 

2,365,114 

277,017 


16,539,318 


8,375,780 


IneretM 
per  Cent. 


16-24 
12-36 
13- 


14-91 


15-45 


1841 


Number. 


15,000,154 

911,603 

2,620,184 

188,453 


18,720,394 


9,515,824 


IncreMe 
per  Cent. 


14-58 
13-07 
10*78 


13-18 


13-61 


It  would  appear  from  these  figures,  that  although  the  positive  increase 
of  numbers  was  in  a  trifling  degree  greater  in  1841  as  compared  with 
1831,  than  it  was  in  1831  as  compared  with  1821,  the  per  centage  rate 
of  increase  has  been  less,  it  having  been  13*18  in  the  latest  period 
against  14*91  in  the  preceding  ten  years.  There  are  good  grounds  for 
believing  that  this  comparative  falling  off  in  the  rate  of  increase  is  not 
the  result  of  any  cause  directiy  influencing  the  statistics  of  vitality ; 
that  it  does  not  proceed  from  a  diminished  proportion  of  births  on  the 
one  hand,  nor  from  an  increased  proportion  of  deaths  on  the  other,  but 
has  been  occasioned  by  an  extension  of  emigration.  It  is  not  possible 
to  state  with  perfect  accuracy  the  number  of  persons  who  tiius  leave 
this  kingdom  to  settle  in  British  colonies  and  foreign  countries.  The 
Custom-house  accounts,  and  the  records  of  the  Commissioners  for 
Emigration,  include  only  persons  who  embark  in  vessels  specially  fitted 
out  for  the  conveyance  of  emigrants;  but  there  is  a  large  number 
beyond  these  of  passengers  in  trading  vessels,  and  of  families  taking  up 
their  residence  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  of  whom  no  account  is  pre- 
served. Confining  our  statement,  as  we  necessarily  must,  to  the 
numbers  oflficially  recorded  in  both  periods,  it  appears  tiiat  the  emi- 
grants from  Great  Britain  during  the  ten  years  to  1831  amounted  to 
196,658,  while  in  the  ten  years  to  1841  they  amounted  to  499,871, 
showing  an  excess  in  the  latest  period  of  303,213  persons.  If  we  add 
this  number  to  the  enumerated  population  of  1841,  we  shall  find  that 
the  increase  during  the  ten  years  following  1831  was  at  the  rate  of 
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15*02  per  cent,  which  is  in  a  slight  degree  greater  (Oil  percent)  than 
the  rate  of  increase  between  1821  and  1831. 

It  is  known  that  some  part  of  the  emigrants  who  proceed  from  English 
ports,  and  especially  of  those  sailing  from  Liverpool,  are  natives  of 
Ireland,*  while  it  is  very  unusual  for  English  emigrants  to  sail  from 
any  port  in  Ireland.  The  proportions  just  stated  are  for  this  reason  not 
correct ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  number  of  unregistered  English 
emigrants  may  be  nearly  equal  to  the  Irish  who  swell  the  records  of 
English  ports ;  and  we  cannot,  perhaps,  be  far  wrong  in  believing  that 
there  is  no  serious  difference  one  way  or  the  other  between  the  rate  of 
increase  experienced  in  England  and  Wales  in  the  ten  years  ending 
with  1841,  and  that  rate  during  the  ten  years  ending  with  1831. 

The  returns  of  the  population  of  Ireland  made  under  the  Act  of 
1813  were  so  imperfect  that  it  would  be  improper  to  fojund  any  argu- 
ment upon  them ;  and  the  following  table  has  accordingly  been  con- 
structed with  reference  to  the  enumerations  of  1821,  1831,  and  1841 
only. 


1S21 


Leinster .  . 
Mmiflter .  • 
Ulflter  .  . 
Goniunight  • 


S59,798 
960,119 
968,061 

0«K9,  aMo 


3,341,926 


Females. 


Total. 


897,694   1,757,492 
975,493  'l, 935,612 


1,030,433 
556,281 


3,459,901 


1,998,494 
1,110,229 


6,801,827 


1831 


Mdet. 


927,877 
1,093,411 
1,113,094 

660,498 


3,794,880 


Females. 


981,836 
1,133,741 
1,173,528 

683,416 


3,972,521 


Total. 


1,909,713 
2,227,152 
2,286,622 
1,343,914 


7,767,401 


Increase 
per  Cent. 


8-66 
15-00 
14-42 
21-00 


14-19 


Leinster 

Monster 

Ulster 

Connaught  

Army  serving  in  Ireland,  not^ 
included  in  the  General  Ke-  ( 
turn  of  the  Census  Commis-  [ 
sion  in  1841 / 


1S4I 


Males. 


963,747 
1,186,190 
1,161,797 

707,842 


4,019,576 
16,798 


4,036,374 


Females. 


Total. 


1,009,984  .1,973,731 
1,209,971    2,396,161 


1,224,576 
711,017 


4,155,548 
4,675 


4,160,223 


2,386,373 
1,418,859 


8,175,124 
21,473 


8,196,597 


Increase 
per  Cent, 


3-35 

7-58 
4-36 


5-25 


*  Stated  by  the  Census  Commissioners  for  Ireland  to  have  amounted  in  the  ten  years  to 
152,738  persons. 
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The  increase  between  1831  and  1841  is  at  the  rate  of  only  5i  per 
cent,  while  in  the  preceding  period  of  ten  years,  it  was  14*19  per  cent 
This  great  difference  between  the  two  periods  called  for  examination ; 
and  as  the  result  of  this,  the  Census  Commissioners  have  adduced  vari- 
ous circumstances,  whereby  to  show  that  the  real  difference  is  not  nearly 
so  great  as  it  appears  to  be.  For  a  reason  already  given,  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  state  correctly  the  number  of  emigrants  who  quitted  Ireland  in 
each  of  the  two  periods.  So  far  as  the  records  of  the  Custom-house 
avail,  it  appears  that  the  numbers  emigrating  from  ports  in  Ireland  dur- 
ing the  ten  years  to  1841  were  214,047  ;  the  Census  Commissioners  add 
to  these  152,738  Irish  emigrating  from  Liverpool ;  and  adding  further 
to  these  numbers  10  per  cent  on  account  of  imperfect  returns,  make 
the  whole  number  of  emigrants  from  Ireland,  during  the  ten  years, 
403,459.  The  population  of  Ireland  is  further  kept  down  by  the 
numbers  who  continually  seek  a  living  in  other  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  number  of  Irish-bom  persons  living  in  England  and 
Scotland,  and  the  British  Islands,  at  the  last  enumeration,  was  419,256 ; 
while  the  residents  in  Ireland,  not  native-bom,  was  only  34,608,  causing 
a  difference  in  the  population  of  384,648  persons,  besides  the  natural 
increase  therefrom  arising  during  the  ten  years.  We  have  no  means 
for  ascertaining  how  many  of  these  persons  quitted  their  native  island 
previous  to  1831 ;  the  Census  Commissioners  have  estimated  those  who 
left  Ireland  between  1831  and  1841  at  104,814  only.  A  further  allow- 
ance of  21,473  persons  is  claimed  for  the  army  and  the  families  of 
soldiers,  as  well  as  for  the  recruits  furnished  to  the  armies  of  the  State 
and  of  the  East  India  Company,  said  to  have  amounted  to  39,179.  If 
all  these  persons  were  added  to  the  number  found  living  in  Ireland  in 
1841,  they  would  make  up  a  population  of  8,744,049,  and  would 
exhibit  a  rate  of  increase  during  ten  years  of  12i  per  cent. 

This  rate  of  increase  is  still  far  short  of  that  found  to  have  occurred 
between  1821  and  1831,  and  the  deficiency  would  be  further  increased 
by  restoring  to  the  population  of  1831  the  numbers  of  natives  who  left 
Ireland  during  that  period.  It  has  been  stated,  on  the  other  hand,  that, 
at  the  enumeration  of  1831,  a  powerful  influence  was  exercised  to  swell 
the  apparent  numbers  of  the  population,  with  a  view  to  serve  certain 
political  objects ;  and  that  the  plan  then  followed,  of  paying  the  enu- 
merators employed  in  proportion  to  the  numbers  returned,  tended  to  the 
same  result. 

The  result  of  the  inquiry  made  for  the  first  time  in  this  country  at 
the  last  census,  concerning  the  places  of  birth  of  the  inhabitants  of 
different  divisions  of  the  kingdom,  is  shown  in  the  following  state- 
ment:— 
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Males. 

English  born,  liTing  in  England 7,024,132 

„                   „        WiUes 440,913 

„                   „        Scotland 18,562 

f,                  n       Guernsey,  &e 2,423 

ft                   »        Jersey 4,661 

,9                   n        Man 1,626 

„                  „        Ireland 10,820 

7,503,137 

Males. 

Scottish  bom,  living  in  Scotland 1,147,800 

„                   „        Eneland 59,907 

„                  „        Wales 797 

„                  „        Guernsey,  &c.       .     .     .  84 

„                  „        Jersey 158 

tj                  n       Man 349 

„                  „        Ireland 4,998 

1,214,093 

Malea. 

Irish  borx^  living  in  Ireland 4,001,559 

„               „        England 148,151 

„               „        Wiues 3,080 

„                „        Scotland 66,502 

„                n        Guernsey,  kc 209 

»               n       Jersey 645 

„              „        Man 810 

4,220,956 

Male*. 

English  bom 7,503,137 

Scottish  bom 1,214,093 

Irish  bom 4,220,956 

Bom  in  Channel  Islands  (Guernsey,  Jersey,  and  )  ^  ».q 

Bom  in  British  Colonies  !!!!!.*.'.  963 

Bom  in  Foreign  Countries 29,680 

Not  specified  where   bom,   including  Army,*)  nao  aqa 

Total  Population 13,281,702 


Females. 

7,437,818 

459,806 

19,2ai 

2,643 

5,025 

1,628 

10,732 


Femalea. 

1,291,469 

42,158 

376 

68 

134 

306 

3,587 


Females. 

4,138,957 

185,977 

2,196 

59,819 

248 

712 

907 


Females. 

7,936,888 
1,338,098 
4,338,816 

52,708 

1,300 
18,710 

51,336 


Total. 

14,461,950 

900,721 

37,796 

5,066 

9,686 

3,254 

21,552 


7,936,888        15,440,025 


Total. 

2,439,269 

102,065 

1,173 

152 

292 

655 

8,585 


1,338,098  2,552,191 


Toul. 

8,140,516 

284,128 

5,276 

126,321 

457 

1,357 

1,717 


4,338,816  8,559,772 


TotaL 

15,440,025 

2,552,191 

8,559,772 

97,087 

2,263 

48,390 

319,830 


13,787,856   27,019,558 


Tbe  population  of  the  United  Kingdom,  as  found  at  the 
tions  of  1821,  1831,  and  1841,  was  as  follows : — 

I82I  I83I 

England 11,261,437  13,091,005 

W^es 717,438  806,182 

Scotland 2,093,456  2,365,114 

Army,  Navy,  &c 319,300  277,017 

Great  Britain 14,391,631  16,539,318 

Ireland 6,801,827  7,767,401 

Army,  Navy,  Sec.,  Ireland 

Islands  in  ^e  British  Seas 89,508  103,710 

United  Khigdom 21,282,966        24,410,429* 


enumera- 


1841 

15,000,154 

911,603 

2,620,184 

188,453 

18,720,394 

8,175,124 

21,473 

124,040 

27,041,031 


The  places  of  birth  of  the  persons  composing  the  army  in  the  United 
Kingdom  do  not  appear  in  the  census  returns. 
Tbe  proportions  which  the  two  sexes  bore  to  each  other,  and  the 
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number  of  adult  males  living,  in  1831  and  1841,  in  different  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  were  as  follows : — 


England.     ........ 

Wales 

Scotland 

Great  Britain,  including  Army,  &c. 

Ireland 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland    .     •     . 

Guernsey 

Jersey . 

Man  .     > 

Islands  in  British  Seas    .... 
United  Kingdom  •*.... 


1831 


Males. 


48-71 
48*94 
47-14 
49-36 
48-85 
49-20 
45-86 
46-49 
47-71 
46-81 
49-18 


Fenulu. 


51 
51 


'29 
06 


52-86 
50-64 
51-15 
50-80 
54-14 
53-51 
52*29 
53-19 
50-82 


Males 
20  Yean. 


24*44 
24-15 
23-24 
25-52 
24*04 
23*91 
23*87 
23*91 
23*48 
23*73 
23*91 


1841 


Males. 


48*83 
49*11 
47*39 
49*17 
49*17 
49*17 
45*38 
45*43 
47*96 
46*40 
48*79 


Females. 


51 '17 
50*89 
52*61 
50*83 
50*83 
50*83 
54*62 
54*57 
52*04 
53*60 
51*21 


Males 
20  Y( 


25*97 
23*51 
23-93 
26-34 
26-04 
25-36 
25-02 
24-16 
24-35 
24-43 
25-35 


It  will  be  seen,  on  comparing  the  proportions  of  1841  with  those  found 
to  exist  in  1831,  that  the  relative  number  of  adult  males  is  greater  now 
than  at  the  former  period  in  Great  Britain  and  in  Ireland.  The  smaller 
proportion  of  males  in  Guernsey  and  Jersey  is  probably  caused  by  the 
fact,  that  in  June,  1841,  a  considerable  part  of  the  male  population 
was  absent  on  distant  voyages,  it  being  much  the  practice  in  those 
islands  for  men  to  leave  them  early  in  the  spring  of  each  year,  and 
to  return  at  the  close  of  the  summer  in  time  to  undertake  the  more 
laborious  part  of  their  occupations  as  farmers  and  cultivators. 

The  result  of  the  foregoing  tables  shows  that  the  population  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  which  in  1821  amounted  to  21,193,458,  was,  at 
the  enumeration  in  1831,  24,306,719,  showing  an  actual  increase  in 
the  numbers  of  3,113,261  souls  in  ten  years;  the  per  centage  rate  of 
increase  during  that  interval  being  14*68,  or  very  nearly  one  and  a-half 
per  cent,  per  annum ;  and  that,  at  the  last  enumeration  in  1841,  the 
numbers  were  26,916,991,  being  an  increase  since  1831  of  2,610,272, 
or  10*74  per  cent.,  which  is  very  little  beyond  one  per  cent,  per 
annum.  Comparing  1841  with  1821^  it  appears  that  the  increase  in 
the  twenty  years  was — 

In  England.     .     .     .     .  33-20  per  cent,  or  1-66  per  cent,  per  annum. 

Wales 27-06        „  1-35        „  „ 

Scotland 25-16        „  1-25        „  „ 

Ireland 20-50        „  1«02        „  „ 

The  United  Kingdom.  27-06        „  1-35       ^  „ 

To  appreciate  fully  the  condition  and  progress  of  the  country,  as 
thus  indicated,  it  is  necessary  to  carry  back  the  inquiry  to  the  result  of 
the  computations  made,  as  already  mentioned,  fh)m  the  registers  of 
baptisms  and  burials  during  the  eighteenth  century.  For  this  purpose, 
the  foUojfring  table  is  given  by  Mr.  Rickman,  on  the  authority  of 
Mr.  Finlaison,  the  Actuary  to  the  National  Debt  (Mce,  who  has  been 
engaged  for  a  series  of  years  in  a  sedulous  investigation  of  the  law  of 
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mortality,  and  has  in  the  course  of  his  inquiries  subjected  the  materials 
thus  furnished  to  every  test  suggested  by  the  present  comparatively 
advanced  state  of  physical  and  statistical  science. 

Population  cf  England  and  WaU$y  mcludinp  the  Arm^,  Navy,  and  Merchant  Service,  m  the 

middle  <^  each  of  the  Year$  given.* 


Yeu*. 


1700 
1710 
1720 
1790 
1740 
1750 


Number. 


5,134,516 
5,066,337 
5,345,351 
5,687,993 
5,829,705 
6,039,684 


Increnae 
per  Cent. 


5-50 
6-41 
2*49 
3-60 


Yeu«. 


1760 
1770 
1780 
1790 
1800 


Number. 


Inereate 
per  Gent. 


6,479,730 
7,227,586 
7,814,827 
8,540,738 
9,187,176 


7- 
11- 
8' 
9' 
7- 


28 
54 
12 
29 
56 


It  will  be  seen,  from  this  statement,  how  slowly,  when  compared  witli 
later  periods,  the  population  increased  during  the  last  century.  The 
computation  made  for  the  middle  of  1710  even  exhibits  a  decrease 
during  the  ten  preceding  years.  The  country  was  indeed  at  war 
during  the  greater  part  of  that  period,  but  hostilities  were  not  then 
conducted  upon  so  extensive  a  scale  as  they  have  since  been  without 
causing  any  important  check  to  be  given  to  the  natural  increase  of  the 
population.  Neither  was  there  in  the  period  referred  to  any  con- 
siderable rise  or  fluctuation  in  the  prices  of  provisions,  and  in  each  of 
the  years  the  exports  of  wheat  were  considerably  in  excess  of  the 
imports.  The  increase  of  population  in  the  first  half  of  the  last  century 
appears  to  have  been  905,368,  or  17|-  per  cent.,  while  in  the  second 
half  it  amounted  to  3^47^492,  or  52  A  per  cent 

For  the  purpose  of  comparison  ^th  the  corresponding  number  of 
years  in  the  present  century,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  increase  during 
thirty  years,  from  1770  to  1800,  is  computed  to  have  amounted  to 
1,959,590,  or  27tV  per  cent. ;  while  the  actual  increase  in  England 
and  Wales,  in  the  same  space  of  time,  between  1801  and  1831,  as 
found  by  enumeration,  reached  to  5,024,207  souls,  or  56^^  per  cent. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  total  tiumber  of  persons,  dis- 
tinguishing the  place  of  their  birth,  and  males  from  females,  who  were 
living  in  England,  Wales,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  the  British  islands  of 
Guernsey,  &c.,  at  the  enumeration  of  1841. 

♦  Farther  researches  into  this  subject  were  subsequently  made  by  Mr.  Rickman,  the 
result  of  which  is  given  in  the  Preface  to  the  Census  Returns  of  1S41,  pages  36,  37.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  numbers  for  1700  and  1750  are  considerably  greater  than  those  given  in 

the  former  estimate  :— 

PopoUtion  of  Enslund 
and  Wales,  deduced  from 
Yean.  Baptirau  and  Bariala. 

1570  4,160,321 

1600  4,811,718 

1630  5,600,317 

1670  5,773,646 

1700  6,045,008 

1750  6,517,035 


ftseper 

Cent. 

15-66 

16*38 

3-09 

4-70 

7-81 
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Raiding  m  Eiighmd. 

English  born.^ — Reddiag  in  tho  Coua-  \ 

tlei  of  tbdr  birth       ( 

„  Roiding  out  of  thdr  1 

mttivfl  Conntiei   .      > 

Scotliib  bom 

Britiih  Colonial!     !!!!!!! 

Foreignerii  ind  BritJih  tabject*  bom  I 

in  fonlEn  lands   ......      > 

Plaee  of  Birth  not  spedSed   .... 


Jtaidmg  £•  Waia. 
Born  in  WalM  or  England.— Bedding 
in  the  Coon  ties  where  bom 
„       Redding  oat  of  native  Counldea 

Born  In  Sootlud 

Born  in  Ireland 

Bom  in  BiiUih  Colonies    .      .     . 
Foreigners,  and  British  subjects  bom  1 

In  foretgn  lands / 

Flue  of  Arth  not  speclfted  .... 

lUriding  in  Sevilaad. 
Bom^lnBootland.— In  tbo  sane  Conntj 
„  In  other  Counties   . 

Bom  In  England 

Bom  in  Ireland  ....,.., 

Bom  hi  Britlih  Colonies 

ForeiKners,  snd  British  subjects  bom  ) 

In  Arelon  lands J 

Fhwe  of  Birth  not  apedfled    .... 


Stsdrng  n  ItUmi»  m  tA>  Briliik  Seat. 
Bora  in  the  Brltidi  Isles.— In  the  same: 
Island 
2,  In  other  Islands    .     . 

Bom  in  England 

Bom  in  ScoUand 

Bom  in  Irelsod 

Boni  la  the  HrltiBh  Colonies  .... 
Foreigners,  and  BiiUsh  subjeol*  bom' 

In  foreign  lands 

Not  specified  where  bora 

Retidmg  w  Irtbmd. 
Irish  bora.— Residing  In  Couatles  where  \ 

„       Residing  out  of  NatiTe  Counties 
Bora  in  EDftlsnd 

Foreignirs.  an.)  Britidi  subjects  bom) 
in  foreign  lands ) 


la.mi.SM 

a,370,656 


1,988,024 
451, MS 
37,796 
1!6,321 


18,006 
1,099 
S,&31 


ai,a5S 

8, ass 


S48  I     B,17S,1S4 
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Population  m  1841 — ooiUinued. 


Penons  ascertained  to  have  been 
Travelling  in  Great  Britain  during 
the  night  of  6th  June,  1841  .     .     . 

Army,  Kavy,  &c.,  Great  Britain  .     . 

Ireland  .... 


>» 


Total  of  United  Kingdom  . 


Main. 


I    4,130 
187,484 


Females. 


886 
969 


Total. 


5,016 

188,453 
21,473 


27,041,031 


The  ages  of  persons  liying  in  any  community  form  a  very  important 
element  towards  the  profitable  examination  of  all  tables  of  population. 
It  must  be  regretted  that  the  late  Mr.  Rickman,  to  whom  Uie  country 
is  under  much  obligation  for  the  labour  bestowed  by  him  in  superin- 
tending the  enumerations  of  1821  and  1831,  did  not  attach  its  due 
amount  of  importance  to  this  particular  branch  of  the  inquiry ;  and  that, 
having  obtained  the  ages  of  persons  living  in  1821,  he  was  contented, 
at  the  next  enumeration,  with  ascertaining  the  number  of  males  twenty 
years  of  age  and  upwards,  assuming  that  the  proportionate  ages  in  any 
country  must  be  considered  invariable;  and  that,  when  once  ascer- 
tained, as  they  had  been  in  1821,  it  must  be  a  needless  labour  to 
collect  them  in  future.  How  ill  founded  in  fact  this  assumption  was, 
has  been  proved  by  the  returns  of  1841 ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  surprising 
bow  a  mind  so  acute  as  was  that  of  Mr.  Rickman  could  have  formed  the 
belief  that,  amid  constantly  varying  circumstances  of  health  and  disease, 
abundance  and  scarcity,  war  and  peace,  to  say  nothing  of  emigration, 
and  other  minor  disturbing  causes,  this  most  significant  indication  of 
the  condition  of  the  people  should  alone  remain  unchanged.  At  the 
enumeration  of  1821,  which,  according  to  Mr.  Rickman,  should  exhibit 
the  proportions  at  all  times  of  the  ages  of  the  population,  it  appeared 
that  the  number  of  males  twenty  years  of  age  and  upwards,  living  in 
England,  was  2424  in  each  10,000  of  the  population.  This  proportion 
was  increased,  in  1831,  to  2444  in  10,000 ;  and,  in  1841  to  2597  in 
that  number.  Whether  the  maximum  proportion  has  yet  been  reached 
it  is  not  possible  to  say,  neither  is  it  possible  to  determine  what  is  the 
proportion  which,  under  the  ordinary  conditions  of  society,  would  be 
maintained.  A  state  of  war,  which  selects  its  victims  for  the  most  part 
from  among  the  adult  male  population,  would  inevitably  change  the 
proportions  ;  and  it  is  no  doubt  one  result  of  the  peace  so  long  main- 
tained in  Europe,  that  the  number  of  adult  males  now  bears  so  much 
larger  a  proportion  to  the  aggregate  population,  than  it  bore  in  1821,  a 
few  years  after  the  termination  of  one  of  the  most  bloody  wars  that  ever 
stained  the  annals  of  history. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  centesimal  proportions  of  persons 
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living  at  various  ages  in  the  different  divisions  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
in  1821  and  1841  respectively: — 


Under  5  Tears 
5  to  10  „ 
10  „  15  „ 
15  „  20  „ 
20  ,,  30 
90  ,,  40 
40  ,,  50 
50  „  60 
60  „  70 
70  „  80  „ 
80  „  90  ,1 
90  and  upwards 


»> 


England. 


1821 


1841 


14*92 
13*04 
11*12 
9*92 
15*78 


11' 
9' 
6' 

4' 


84 
36 
59 
53 


2*25 
0*60 
0*05 


13*23 

11*95 

10-87 

9*96 

17*87 

12-95 

9*63 

6*42 

4-36 

2*13 

0*58 

0*05 


Wale*. 


1821 


14*47 

13*42 

11*50 

10-06 

14-98 

11-40 

8*92 

6*59 

5*06 

2*62 

0*89 

0*09 


1841 


13*37 

12*26 

11*19 

10*11 

16*69 

12-06 

8*99 

6*82 

4*95 

2*53 

0*93 

0*10 


Scotland. 


1821 


13*89 
12*62 
11*47 
10*40 
16*37 


11 
9 
6 
4 


53 

19 
82 
81 
2*21 
0*62 
0*07 


1841 


13*16 
12*03 
11*39 
10*33 
17*56 
12*58 
9*35 


6- 
4- 


27 
'40 
2-18 
0*69 
0*06 


Ireland. 


1821 


15*32 

13*55 

12*19 

12-20 

17*60 

11*49 

7*72 

6*01 

2*73 

0*96 

0*20 

0*03 


1841 


15-25 

13-21 

11*95 

11-61 

17*61 

11-57 

8-42 

6-06 

2-76 

1-15 

0*28 

0-05 

♦0*08 


It  must,  of  course,  be  of  the  first  importance^  as  respects  the  progress 
of  any  people,  that  the  productive  part  of  its  population  should  be  large 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  aged 
persons  on  the  other^  who  must,  in  some  degree,  be  considered  as  depen- 
dent upon  those  in  the  active  period  of  life.  If  we  assume  that  this 
active  period  is  to  be  found  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  fifty,  the 
comparative  condition  in  this  respect  of  the  United  Kingdom,  in  1821 
and  1841,  will  have  been  as  follows: — 


England. 

Wales. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

1821 

1841 

1821 

1841 

1821 

1841 

1821 

1S41 

Under  15 .     •     . 
Between  15  and  M) 
Above  50 .     .     . 

39-08 
46-90 
14-02 

36*05 
50*41 
13-54 

39*39 
45-36 
15-25 

36*82 
47*85 
15*33 

37-98 
47*49 
14*53 

36*58 
49*82 
13-60 

41-06 

49-01 

9*93 

40-41 
49-21 
10*38 

100*00 

100*00 

100-00 

100*00 

100*00 

100-00 

100-00 

100*00 

It  thus  appears  that,  in  each  division  of  the  kingdom,  there  was  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  population  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  fifty 
in  1841  than  in  1821.  In  each  10,000  persons  living  there  were^between 
those  ages — 


In  1821. 

In  1841. 

Increase. 

In  England    .     • 
Wales  .     .     . 

4,690 

5,041 

351 

4,536 

4,785 

249 

Scotland   .     . 

4,749 

4,982 

233 

Ireland      .     . 

4,901 

4,921 

20 

The  statement  exhibits  an  improvement  in  each  division  of  the  king- 
dom, but  to  a  very  much  smaller  extent  in  Ireland  than  in  Great 
Britain.  Taking  10,000  of  the  population  in  England  and  Ireland 
respectively,  it  appears  that  in  1841  there  were  in  that  number — 


*  Unascertained. 
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Children  under  IT)  years  .     .     . 
Adults  between  15  and  50     .     . 
Elderly  people  between  50  and  60 
Above  60  years  old      .... 


Engbmd. 

3,605 

5,041 

642 

712 

10,000 


Ireland. 

4,041 

4,921 

606 

432 

10,000 


The  establishing  of  a  department  for  the  systematic  registration  of 
births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  in  England  and  Wales,  has  been  of  great 
use  in  the  examination  of  questions  depending  upon  various  contin- 
gencies connected  with  human  life.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  the 
system  was  not  at  once  made  to  embrace  Scotland  and  Ireland ;  and  it 
affords  matter  of  much  surprise,  that  a  plan,  acknowledged  by  all  to 
have  been  highly  beneficial  where  applied,  has  not  hitherto  been 
extended  to  those  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

The  yearly  statements  of  the  Registrar-General,  beginning  at  Mid- 
summer, 1837,  were  made  to  terminate  on  the  30th  June  ;  but  in  the 
tables  for  the  year  1841,  it  was  judged  advisable  to  depart  from  this 
arrangement,  and  to  give  the  numbers  for  the  entire  current  year.  Tlie 
following  table  affords  means  for  comparing  the  result  of  the  proportion 
of  deaths  at  different  ages  re^stered  under  the  existing  law,  with  the 
proportion  recorded  in  the  parish  registers  during  eighteen  years,  as 
given  by  Mr.  Rickman : — 

Proportion  cf  DeaUu  m  10,000  at  d^erent  Age*. 


Under  5  years 
5  to  10 
10  „  15 
15  „  20 
20  „  30 
30  „  40 
40  „  50 
50  „  60 
60  „  70 
70  „  80 
80  „  90       ), 
90  „  100      „     \ 
100  &  upwards  ) 
Ages  unknown  . 


rt 
»> 
n 
n 
n 
n 
>» 
»» 


1838 

183» 

3,911 

3,959 

460 

476 

259 

272 

342 

354 

787 

796 

685 

677 

644 

629 

640 

630 

820 

806 

858 

837 

515 

487 

79 

77 

•  • 

•  • 

10,000 

10,000 

1840 

1S41 

1842 

1846 

Five  Yean, 
1838-1842 

4,056 

3,892 

3,982 

4,119 

3,967 

528 

520 

493 

415 

505 

271 

265 

259 

246 

268 

353 

351 

339 

329 

347 

765 

780 

753 

762 

772 

658 

658 

649 

641 

660 

597 

605 

596 

604 

611 

596 

622 

620 

615 

619 

768 

812 

814 

796 

802 

829 

877 

881 

878 

855 

496 

531 

526 

509 

511 

83 

87 

88 

86 

83 

. . 

.  • 

•  • 

. . 

a  • 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

1 

10,000 

EiEhieen 

Yean, 

1813-1830 


3,451 
424 
265 
343 
781 
672 
660 
700 
917 

1,049 
642 

96 


10,000 


The  mode  at  present  employed  for  ascertaining  the  progress  of  the 
population  in  France  is  the  same  as  that  by  which  the  population  of 
England  and  Wales  has  been  calculated  for  the  eighteenth  century ; 
and  the  law  of  that  country  respecting  the  registrations  of  births  and 
burialsis  so  strictly  enforced  that  there  is  good  reason  for  relying  upon 
the  general  accuracy  of  the  computations  derived  from  those  documents. 
It  would  not  be  satisfactory  to  draw  any  comparison  between  the  popu- 
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lation  returns  of  France  and  those  of  our  own  country  during  the  last 
thirty  years,  owing  to  the  great  changes  made  during  a  part  of  that 
time  in  the  extent  of  the  French  territory ;  but  we  may  obtain  satis- 
factory means  of  comparison  by  carrying  back  the  inquiry  ten  years 
further,  to  a  time  before  additions  were  made  to  the  territory  of  the 
ancient  monarchy. 

In  1791,  a  comouttee  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  appointed  for  the 

purpose  of  inquiring  concerning  the  population  of  the  kingdom,  reported 

that  it  amounted  to 26,363,000 

In  1817,  when  France  had  again  been  reduced  by  the 
treaty  of  Paris  to  its  ancient  limits,  the  population  returns 
gave  a  total  of       ........     29,217,465 

In  1825,  the  numbers  were 30,451,187 

In  1831,  France  contained  a  population  of  .         .        .     32,560,934 
And  in   1841,  when  the  last  census  was  taken,  the 

numbers  were .    34,230,178 

The  increase,  according  to  these  statements,  has  amounted — 

Souls.  Per  Cent. 

In  50  years,  between  1791  and  1841,  to  7,867,178,  or  29J 

40  „    „  1791  „  1831  „  6,197,934,  „  23* 

26     „  „  1791    „    1817   „  2,854,465,  „  lOi 

8     „  „  1817   „    1825    „  1,233,722,  „    4j 

6     „  „  1825    „    1831    „  2,109,747,  „     7 

It  will  be  seen  that  these  rates  of  increase  are  widely  different  from 
those  which  have  marked  the  progress  of  population  in  this  kingdom. 
In  the  forty  years  previous  to  1841,  the  increase  of  numbers  in  England 
and  Wales  was  equal  to  791  per  cent.,  showing  an  advantage  in  favour 
of  England  in  the  proportion  of  more  than  three  to  one.  K  the  com- 
parison be  made  with  reference  to  the  period  between  1817  and  1841, 
it  will  be  found  that,  while  the  increase  in  the  French  population  was 
17*15  per  cent,  in  24  years,  or  after  the  rate  of  about  three-quarters 
per  cent.  ('715)  annually,  the  increase  in  the  United  Kingdom  was 
double  that  rate,  or  about  li  per  cent  (1*43)  annually.  According  to 
these  rates  of  increase,  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  would 
double  itself  in  about  52  years ;  while,  at  the  rate  experienced  in  France, 
a  similar  efiect  would  not  be  produced  in  less  than  one  hundred  years. 

In  both  countries  the  increase  here  stated  has  been  the  result,  not  of 
an  increased  proporticm  of  births,  for  in  &ct  the  births,  if  calculated 
with  relation  to  the  numbers  of  the  people,  have  diminished,  but  to  a 
lessened  proportion  of  deaths.  Lj  France,  the  births,  which  in  1817, 
were  in  the  proportion  of  1  in  31,  were  in  1834,  in  the  proportion  of 
1  in  33t;  while  the  deaths,  which,  in  1817,  were  1  in  39+,  were  dimi- 
nished in  1834  to  1  in  41.  In  England  the  proportions  of  births  and 
deaths,  at  different  periods  since  the  beginning  of  the  century,  and  pre- 
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ceding  the  adoptioQ  of  a  eystem  of  registratioii,  were  calculated  to  be 
as  follows : — 


For  t«n  jfn  preceding  ISII 


Blrthl,  ciiig  In  SI) 
Dekthi,  „  631 
Birtfal,  „  Slj 
Death!,     „      eo^ 


The  fbUowing  table,  taken  from  the  Reports  of  the  Registrar-General, 
gives  the  Qumber  of  deaths  and  the  proportions  occurring  at  diflerent 
ages  during  each  of  the  three  years  ending  30  June,  1838, 1839,  and 
1840,  and  during  the  entire  years  of  1841  and  1842. 


Sumia-cfDnthtmEtgbmd 

ocemntd  at  difftrat  Aga. 

YEiK  E.NDISO  SOU.  JUNE. 

Ag«U«h>cbtb(0«tli> 

HiDlier 

Per  Cant. 

Kun.b«.   PttCrnl 

Nuinbe. 

P«C»u 

Under  5  ;e>n 

131,034 

39'11 

I30,fl95 

39-59 

141  747 

40-56 

a  jeui  aoi  DDdar  10  yean 

16 

440 

4-60 

15.716 

4-76 

laiwa 

5-28 

10            „               15     „ 

684 

a-59 

8,984 

2-72 

9,469 

2-71 

I*          »           ao    „ 

11 

44S 

Il,fl97 

3-54 

12,945 

8-53 

30              „                30      „ 

se 

363 

7-87 

£6,289 

7-96 

28,722 

30              „                40      „ 

954 

6-85 

22,349 

6-77 

22,993 

6  58 

40              „                50      „ 

31 

S-44 

50,752 

6-29 

20,889 

B-97 

50              „                60      ^ 

ai 

437 

6-40 

20,797 

6-30 

20.854 

5-96 

00              „                TO      „ 

87 

4«S 

8-ao 

36,619 

8-06 

»,m 

70              „                80      , 

96 

746 

8- 58 

27,639 

8-37 

38,983 

8-29 

IT 

863 

16.10S 

4-87 

17,259 

4-96 

90 
100  end  D 

100      „ 
pnrdi    .... 

3 

52a 

)o:,,j 

'■i:i":"i 

2,787 
121 
651 

)o„ 

874 

iro,956 

100- 

331.007  'lOO- 

1 

)50,10l 

100- 

Atn  X  oliidi  Dm  DhUu 

VEAH  BNDINO  3IB  DECEMBER, 

.„. 

1S4S 

Per  Cent. 

Number, 

PaCnt. 

Cnder  S  yon  .     . 

3.1,.'>85 

38-92 

39  035 

39 -aa 

Byeueuidimdor 

10  j'am 

17,868 

5-20 

17 

308 

4-9S 

10 

9 

IB 

an     „ 

laiftM 

11 

832 

3-39 

20 

»    " 

26.811 

7'80 

26 

279 

7-53 

22,609 

a'58 

23 

frH 

40      i; 

■0      Z 

iO.754 

6-05 

20 

50 

60      „ 

21,363 

622 

21 

659 

6-20 

60              „ 

70      „ 

27,884 

28 

413 

8-14 

70             „ 

eo    „ 

30,094 

769 

8-81 

80 

90      „ 

18,231 

5'31 

18 

5-26 

90              „               1 

00      „ 

8,847 

3 

965 

0-88 

100  ead  unwarde  . 

110 

loa 

AgeeuDknowD.     . 

521 

396 

M3,847 

00- 

319,519 

00- 
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A  different  classification  as  respects  ages  has  been  adopted  by  the 
Registrar-General  in  his  more  recent  calculations.  The  following  table 
of  the  number  and  centesimal  proportions  of  deaths  at  different  ages  that 
occurred  in  England  in  the  seven  years  from  1838  to  1844,  is  deduced 
from  the  Appendix  to  the  Ninth  Annual  Report  of  that  gentleman. 


Agm  Bt  whkh  the  Deatlu 

oecnmd. 

Namber. 

Per  Gent. 

Under  5  yean 

• 

•     «     • 

• 

.     964,807 

39-66 

5; 

fern 

and  under  10  yean    121 ,  562 

4*99 

10 

n 

15 

n 

63,690 

2*62 

15 

t» 

25 

n 

179,985 

7-40 

25 

n 

35 

n 

169,670 

6-97 

35 

n 

45 

n 

154,524 

6*35 

45 

n 

55 

n 

147,727 

6*07 

55 

n 

65 

n 

171,814 

7-06 

65 

n 

75 

n 

210,565 

8*66 

75 

n 

85 

n 

182,941 

7-52 

85 

n 

95 

w 

60,664 

2-50 

95; 

jrears 

and 

upwards 

• 

4,839 
2,432,788 

0-20 

100-00 

Ag 

es  unknown 

• 

3,860 

2,436,648 

This  table  has  a  greater  value  for  purposes  connected  with  the 
business  of  life  assurance  and  annuities,  from  the  fsict  that  the  enume- 
ration of  1841  occurred  in  the  middle  of  the  period  of  seven  years  which 
it  embraces. 

The  numbers  dying  in  proportion  to  the  population  during  those 
years,  as  ascertuned  from  actual  registration,  were — 

Malm.  Femalee.  Males  &  Feaulee. 

One  in  One  in            One  in 

{1839  44-57            48*77            46*63 

1840  43*02           46*56            44*76 

1841  43*17           46*33           44*73 

^,      o,  *T^        (1®*1  ^'fil  *7*95  46*26 

Year  ending  31st  Dec  |  jg^  ^.^^  ^^,^  ^.^ 

The  discrepancy  between  these  proportions,  and  those  assumed  at 
previous  periods,  will  serve  to  show  the  danger  of  relying  upon  esti- 
mates, however  carefully  made,  but  which  are  without  any  certain 
basis. 

The  estimated  proportions  of  deaths  in  the  course  of  the  preceding 
century  were — 

1700,  one  in  39|  1770,  one  in  41^ 


1710, 

n      ^h 

1780, 

n       41J 

1720, 

n      35i 

1785, 

n       41f 

1730, 

M      31fc 

1790, 

„       45i 

1740, 

r,       351 

1795, 

n      *7J 

1750, 

^       ^ 

1800, 

,.      471 

1760, 

«       41| 

Showing  a  continually  diminishing  mortality.  This  effect,  so  strongly 
indicative  of  amendment  in  the  condition  of  the  people,  must  be  attri- 
buted to  the  coincidence  of  various  causes.     Among  these  may  be 
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mentioned,  the  less-crowded  state  of  our  dwellings ;  the  command  of 
better  kinds  of  food ;  the  superiority  and  cheapness  of  clothing ;  and 
probably,  also,  more  temperate  habits  and  greater  personal  cleanliness. 
One  influential  cause  of  the  diminished  rate  of  mortality  will  be  found 
in  the  introduction  of  vaccination,  which  has  had  so  powerful  an  effect 
in  diminishing  the  rate  of  mortality  among  children  ;  besides  these,  the 
extensive  surface  dndnage  which  has  been  going  forward  in  those  parts 
of  the  country  which,  owing  to  the  presence  of  stagnant  waters,  were 
once  productive  of  intermittent  fevers,  has  added  to  the  general  healthi- 
ness of  the  country. 

The  superiority  of  this  country,  in  respect  of  the  comparative  rates 
of  mortality,  may  be  seen  in  the  following  statement  of  the  annual  pro- 
portions of  deaths  to  the  whole  population  in  the  different  countries 
named,  which  was  communicated  to  Mr.  Rickman  by  Sir  Francis 
D'lvemois,  a  gentieman  who  has  devoted  his  attention  for  many  years 
to  the  elucidation  of  various  phenomena  relating  to  the  law  of  mor- 
tality : — 

England  and  Wales,  one  death  in       59* 

Sweden  and  Denmark,  „  4S 

Holland  and  Belgium,  „  43 

France „  40 

United  States  of  America,  „  37 

Prussia „  36 

Wurtemburg      .     .     .  „  33 

In  the  following  statement,  extracted  from  a  table  inserted  by  Mr. 
Senior  in  his  excellent  preface  to  the  **  Foreign  Communications,"  sent 
to  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  are  given,  on  competent  authority, 
generally  official,  various  particulars  relative  to  the  population  of  coun- 
tries in  most  parts  of  the  world. — See  p.  22. 

The  proportionate  number  of  children  bom  in  any  country  cannot  be 
taken  as  a  test  of  the  condition  of  the  people.  It  is  well  known  that  in 
climates  where  the  waste  of  human  life  is  excessive  from  the  combined 
causes  of  disease  and  poverty  affecting  the  mass  of  the  inhabitants,  the 
number  of  births  is  proportionately  greater  than  is  experienced  in  com- 
munities more  favourably  circumstanced.  Frequently,  and  indeed 
almost  always  in  old  settled  countries,  the  proportionate  number  of 
births  decreases  with  the  advance  of  civilization,  and  the  more  general 
difiusion  of  the  conveniences  and  luxuries  of  life.  In  fact,  the  popula- 
tion does  not  so  much  increase  because  more  are  bom,  as  because 
fewer  die. 

The  bills  of  mortality  for  various  parishes  of  the  cities  of  London  and 
Westminster,  and  some  out-parishes  in  Middlesex  and  Surrey,  have 
been  kept  with  a  great  degree  of  accuracy  for  a  long  series  of  years, 
and  afford  the  means  for  testing  tiiis  view  of  the  subject  by  ^ving  in 

*  Now  seen  to  be  incorrect. 


d 
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certain  claates  die  ages  at  winch  penont  hare  died  in  ererjr  jear.  An 
examinatioD  of  these  annual  bills  will  show  not  only  tint  the  total 
number  of  deaths  has  decreased  in  a  most  remarkable  degree,  relatiTely 
to  the  amount  of  population,  but  also  that  the  proportion  of  persons 
under  twenty  years  of  age  in  the  whole  number  buried  has  been  jh^o- 
gressively  diminishing. 


PIACIS. 


Trmpmiiomot 

AaMklDMIfa 

tothcvlMfe 


AMERICA. 
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In  the  ten  years  from  1751  to  1760,  the  total  number  of  burials 
within  the  Bills  of  Mortality  was  205,279,  of  whom  106,264,  or  51|  per 
cent,  were  under  twenty  years  of  age. 

Under  SO  Yean. 

From  1761  to  1770,  234,407,  of  whom  118,963  or  50|  per  cent. 

1771  „  1780,  214,605 

1781  »  1790,  192,690 

1791  „  1800,  196,801 

1801  „  1810,  188,842 

1811  „  1820,  190,568 

1821  „  1830,  209,094 

The  Census  Commissioners  for  1841  have  given  a  statement,  from 
which  the  following  abstract  is  made,  of  the  ages  of  348,018  persons, 
viz.,  175,843  males  and  172,175  females,  who  were  buried  in  the 
metropolis  during  the  ten  years,  1831  to  1840. 


n 

112,133  „  54 

n 

n 

96,126  „  491 

n 

n 

98,104  „  49} 

M 

n 

90,397  „  471 

n 

» 

85,964  „  45A 

n 

I* 

96,336  „  46^ 

n 

Male*. 

Female*. 

Males  &  Femalea. 

Under    5 

years 

65,484 

59,603 

125,087 

5  to   9 

n 

8,576 

7,902 

16,478 

10  „  14 

♦» 

3,110 

2,824 

5,934 

15  „  19 

n 

3,861 

3,938 

7,799 

20„  24 

}> 

5,862 

5,675 

11,537 

25  „  29 

»» 

6,432 

6,637 

13,069 

30  „  34 

n 

7,124 

6,930 

14,054 

35  „  39 

n 

8,169 

7,435 

15,604 

40  „   49 

>» 

17,404 

14,730 

32,134 

50  „   59 

n 

16,709 

14,640 

31,349 

60  „   69 

n 

16,366 

17,256 

33,622 

70  „  79 

n 

11,925 

16,014 

27,939 

80  „  89 

»» 

4,368 

7,509 

11,877 

90  „  99 

w 

424 

1,032 

1,456 

100  and  upwards 

29 

50 

79 

175,843    172,175     348,018 

The  proportion  of  persons  dying  under  twenty  years  of  age  is  thus 
seen  to  be  still  diminishing,  this  proportion  during  the  ten  years  ending 
with  1840  having  been  44tV  P^^  cent. 

It  is  not  possible  to  state  the  numbers  of  persons  who,  at  several 
periods,  have  inhabited  that  part  of  the  metropolis  which  is  included 
within  the  Bills  of  Mortality  ;  no  precise  calculation  can  therefore  be 
given  as  to  the  proportion  of  deaths  to  population  occurring  at  different 
intervals. 

It  will  appear,  from  inspection  of  the  above  tables,  that  the  improve- 
ment in  tins  respect  which  has  been  progressive  since  the  middle  of  the 
last  oentvry,  has  become  much  more  rapid  since  the  beginning  of  the 
present.  The  difference  observable  between  the  proportionate  number 
of  deaths  under  twenty,  in  the  decade  commencing  with  1751,  and  in 
that  ending  with  1800,  two  periods  the  extremes  of  which  are  separated 
from  each  other  by  a  space  of  fifty  years,  shows  an  improvement  of  only 
li  per  cent. ;  while  the  difierence  experienced  in  the  ten  years  that 
occurred  between  1831  and  1840  shows  an  improvement  of  7^  per  cent, 
as  compared  with  1751-60»  and  of  5i  per  cent  as  compared  with  1791- 
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1800.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  improyement  here  spoken  of 
is  calculated  upon  the  actual  number  of  deaths  among  the  population ; 
and  that  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  probability  of  life  among  the 
young  at  the  present  time  as  compared  with  former  periods,  the  number 
of  deaths  occurring  under  twenty  should  be  calculated  not  upon  the 
number  who  have  died,  but  upon  the  number  of  the  entire  population. 
The  estimate  ^ven  above  merely  compares  one  improvement  with 
another,  or  rather  shows  which  of  the  classes,  the  young  or  the  old,  has 
participated  most  largely  in  the  improvement  which  has  taken  place. 
In  1780,  the  annual  mortality  of  England  and  Wales,  according  to  the 
data  then  available,  was  1  in  40 ;  in  1801,  it  was  1  in  48 ;  and  in  1830, 
it  had  decreased  to  1  in  58.  Supposing  these  proportions,  which  have 
been  established  for  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales,  to  be  applicable 
to  London,  we  find  the  progressive  decrease  in  the  mortality  of  persons 
under  twenty  was  as  follows : — 

In  17S0  the  deaUis  under  20  yean  of  age  were  1  in  76.^ 
1801        „  „  »»  1  w    ^^ 

1830         n  „  „  1  n  ISWl 

1833        „  „  M  1  M  137 

being  not  much  more  than  one-half  of  the  proportion  who  died  under 
twenty  half  a  century  ago. 

In  noticing  the  subject  of  the  mortality  of  children.  Sir  Francis 
D'lvemois  observes,*  "  If  the  different  States  of  Europe  were  to  keep 
and  publish  every  year  an  exact  account  of  their  population,  carefully 
stating,  in  a  separate  column,  the  precise  ages  at  which  children  have 
died,  that  separate  column  would  exhibit  the  relative  merits  of  the 
governments,  as  indicated  by  the  comparative  happiness  of  their  sub- 
jects. A  simple  statement  of  figures  would  then  be  more  conclusive 
upon  this  point  than  any  other  arguments  that  could  be  adduced."  It 
is  to  be  remembered,  however,  first,  that  a  government  cannot,  with 
reason,  be  held  to  be  the  source  of  all  the  circumstances,  favourable  and 
unfavourable,  which  aflect  the  happiness  of  a  country ;  and  secondly,  that 
the  proposed  comparison  would  at  best  only  furnish  an  indication  as  to 
the  conduct  of  the  actual  government  of  any  country,  not  as  to  the  per- 
manent excellence  of  the  constitution. 

It  cannot  be  necessary  to  multiply  evidence  in  order  to  prove  that  the 
number  of  births  has  decreased,  and  is  still  decreasing,  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  population  in  this  kingdom.  The  abstracts  of  parish 
register  returns,  made  with  so  much  care  and  ability  by  JSIr.  Rickman, 
and  continued  by  the  Census  Commissioners  of  1841,  may  be  taken  as 
conclusive  proofs  of  the  fact. 

It  was  for  a  long  time  the  practice  with  political  calculators  to  consider 
a  great  proportion  of  births  among  the  people  as  being  one  of  the  surest 

*  Tableao  des  Pertea,  fro.,  oh.  iL,  p.  16. 
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signs  of  a  country  being  in  a  flourishing  condition.  Under  certain  cir- 
cumstances there  can  be  no  doubt  that  an  increase  of  numbers  thus 
brought  about  is  a  favourable  symptom.  In  thinly-peopled  but  fertile 
countries,  and  in  newly-settled  states,  this  will  generally  be  the  case  ;  but 
it  appears  an  error  to  consider  a  large  proportion  of  births  as  necessarily 
a  symptom  of  improvement  in  well-peopled  territories ;  and  it  might  with 
more  truth  be  asserted  that  the  contrary  condition  of  a  small  proportion 
of  births  is  indicative  of  prosperity  in  the  mass  of  the  people.  In  Ireland 
population  increases  almost  as  fast  as  in  England,  yet  the  people  improve 
but  little  in  their  condition.  Circumstances  which  have  increased  the 
rate  of  mortality  have  always  tended  to  increase  likewise  the  number 
of  births  ;  an  effect  which  is  produced  by  the  rise  in  the  wages  of  labour 
following  necessarily  from  a  diminution  in  the  number  of  labourers,  the 
class  which  for  the  most  part  furnishes  the  increased  proportion  of  deaths. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  increase  of  population  which  results  from  a 
diminishing  proportion  of  deaths  is  an  unerring  sign  of  advancing  pros- 
perity in  the  people. 

The  following  table  was  given  in  evidence  before  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  which  sat  in  May  1830,  to  inquire  concerning  the 
returns  under  the  Population  Act : — 


Yem. 


Fbpulation 

deduced  from 

Baptisma. 


1780 

1780 
1785 
1790 
1795 

1800 

1810 
18-20 

1820 


7,953,000 

7,953,000 
8,016,000 
8,675,000 

9,055,000 

Enamerated 
Population. 

9,168,000 

10,488,000 
12,190,000 

12,190,000 


Bariala 

in  the  Year 

1780. 


198,300 

Average  Bariala, 
1780—1800. 

192,000 
192,000 
192,000 
192,000 

192,000 

Average  of  ten 
preceding  yeara. 

195,000 

201,000 

Resiatered 
Bariala  in  1820. 

208,300 


Ratea 

of  R^atered 

Bariala. 


1  in  40*10 

1  in  41-42 
1  in  41*75 
I  in  45-18 
1  in  47-16 

1  in  47-75 

1  in  53-78 
1  in  60-65 

1  in  58-50 


The  small  rate  of  improvement  observable  in  the  latter  end  of  the  last 
century  is  no  doubt  the  efiect  in  a  great  degree  of  the  deficient  harvests 
in  1795  and  1800. 

The  Report  of  the  Census  Commissioners  for  1841  contains  an  estimate 
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of  the  *^  Population  of  the  several  Counties  of  England  and  Wales,  cal- 
culated on  the  supposition  that  the  registered  baptisms,  biuials,  and 
marriages,  on  an  average  of  three  years,  in  1570,  1600,  1630,  1670, 
1700,  and  1750,  bore  the  same  proportion  to  the  actual  population  as  in 
the  year  1801."  This  estimate  was  compiled  by  the  late  Mr.  Rickman, 
and  was  handed,  with  other  of  his  papers,  to  the  Commissioners.  It  does 
not  pretend  to  accuracy ;  and  if  even  tiie  materials  for  such  a  computatioa 
had  been  in  existence  in  every  parish  throughout  the  kingdom,  which  is 
far  from  being  the  case,  the  correctness  of  the  results  would  have  been 
rendered  more  than  questionable  by  reason  of  the  changes  that  must 
have  occurred  during  that  lengthened  period  in  the  sanatory  ccmdition  of 
the  country.  A  statement  of  those  results  must,  however,  be  interesting ; 
and  will  command  respect  as  the  work  of  a  mind  possessing  singular 
acuteness,  and  having  great  experience  in  such  investigations. 


Yean. 


1570 
1600 
1630 
1670 
1700 
1750 


Estimate  calculated  from 


Baptimu. 


3,852,122 
4,883,059 
5,527,780 
5,256,700 
5,728,430 
6,377,574 


Borials. 


4,167,362 
4,364,637 
5,798,176 
7,199,693 
6,661,698 
6,717,858 


Maniageta 


4,461,178 
5,187,458 
5,475,594 

4,004, d40 

5,744,896 
6,455,672 


Popttlation 

aeeording  to  tha 

average  of  the 

8  preeeding 

Columna. 


4,160,221 
4,811,718 
5,600,517 
5,773,646 
6,045,008 
6,517,085 


It  has  been  supposed  that  the  general  healthiness  and  duration  of  life 
among  the  people  must  be  diminished  by  their  being  brought  together  in 
masses,  and  in  particular  it  has  been  objected  to  the  factory  system  of 
this  country,  that  by  this  means  it  has  added  to  the  sum  of  human  misery. 
To  combat  this  opinion,  it  will  be  sufficient  at  present  to  bring  forward 
the  case  of  Manchester,  where  the  increase  of  population  has  been  great 
beyond  all  precedent,  owing  to  the  growth  of  its  manufacturing  industry. 

The  population  of  the  townships  of  Manchester  and  Salford,  at  each 
of  the  decennary  enumerations,  was  found  to  be  as  follows  : — 

1801  94,876 

1811  115,874  Increafle  22  per  cent. 

1821  161,635    „    39^  „ 

1831  287,832    „    47   „ 

1841  353,390    9)48^1, 

The  increase  during  the  whole  period  of  forty  years  being  258,514,  or 
272  per  cent,  upon  the  population  of  1801.  Much  of  this  increase  has 
arisen  from  continual  immigration  to  a  town  of  such  gro^ng  manufiEU^* 
turing  prosperity.  The  degree  in  which  the  natural  condition  of  the 
population  has  been  thereby  affected,  will  be  seen  from  the  foUowing 
figures,  which  exhibit  the  proportions  living  at  difierent  ages  in  Man- 
chester and  Salford,  compared  with  the  proportions  in  all  En^and  at  the 
Census  in  1841 : — 
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Mancheiter 

and  Salford. 

EngUnd 

Under  5 ; 

irears. 

•     • 

• 
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60 
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70 
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80 
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80 

»> 

90 
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21 

58 

90t 

lad  upward! 

• 

2 

5 

10,000 

10.000 

The  mortality  of  these  townships  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  as 
stated  from  the  parish  registers,  was  1  in  25 ;  in  1770, 1  in  28.  In  1811, 
when  the  population  had  already  very  greatly  increased,  the  rate  of  mor- 
tality had  sunk  considerably,  and  in  the  ten  years  ending  with  1830  was 
not  more  than  1  in  49 ;  a  low  rate,  if  we  take  into  the  account  the  fact 
that,  in  manuiacturing  towns,  children  are  brought  together  in  a  much 
greater  proportion  than  the  average  of  the  kingdom. 

The  decrease  in  the  proportion  of  deaths  among  children  in  London 
has  already  been  mentioned.  It  is  not  easy  to  determine  satisfactorily 
the  number  of  deaths  of  aged  persons,  in  consequence  of  the  prevailing 
custom  of  persons  whose  worldly  circumstances  allow  of  their  doing  so, 
to  retire  in  the  evening  of  their  days  from  the  crowded  city  to  the  country. 
We  may  mention,  however,  that  for  several  years  the  bills  of  mortality 
have  exhibited  a  continually  and  steadily  increasing  number  of  persons 
whose  deaths  can  be  ascribed  to  no  particular  disease,  and  who  are  stated 
to  have  Tani^ed  from  the  scene  of  life  in  consequence  of  ^  old  age  and 
debiUty." 

The  annual  mortality  of  the  county  of  Middlesex,  the  largest  propor- 
tion of  whose  population  belongs  to  the  metropolis,  was,  according  to  the 
parish  renters,  in  1801, 1  in  35,  having  been  computed  at  the  beginning 
of  the  preceding  century  at  1  in  25 ;  whereas  in  1830  the  rate  of  mor- 
tality had  diminished  to  1  in  45,  and  in  1840  was  only  1  in  53,  a  rate 
much  more  favourable  than  that  for  the  whole  of  France,  and  indeed  of 
almost  any  other  country  in  Europe,  and  materially  less  than  the  known 
rate  of  mortality  of  every  populous  city  out  of  the  United  Kingdom.'*' 
The  greater  mortality  of  cities,  as  compared  with  rural  districts,  has  been 
attributed  to  '*  the  constant  importations  from  the  country  of  individuals 
who  have  attained  to  maturity,  but  having  been  previously  habituated  to 
frequent  exercise  in  a  pure  atmosphere,  and  to  a  simple  regular  diet,  are 
gradually  sacrificed  to  confined  air,  sedentary  habits,  or  a  capricious  and 
over-stimulating  food."t 

•  The  deaths  recorded  in  the  Civil  Register  far  1840  in  Middlesex  were  37,818,  whi< 
for  s  popuUtion  of  1,576^636,  shows  one  death  for  41  '69  inhabitants. 
t  Blementi  of  Medical  Statisttcf,  by  0r.  F.  BiMet  flawldni,  p.  54. 
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The  fullowing  abstract  oftliG  detailed  statement  of  the  agcsof  3,938,496 
persons  buried  in  Knglitrjil  and  Wales  during  the  18  years,  from  1813 
to  1830,  is  uikeu  from  Mr  Rickman'a  Tables  of  1831. 
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The  foregoing  table  of  deaths,  from  1813  to  1830,  (page  28,)  is  known 
to  be  incomplete,  through  the  omission  of  infants  who  died  before  baptism, 
and  who  were  not  registered,  and  because  no  account  was  taken  of  the 
deaths  of  persons  ^^  at  sea,  or  in  the  army,  or  otherwise  abroad."  Mr. 
Finlaison,  the  Actuary  of  the  National  Debt  Office,  has  estimated  these 
omissions,  and  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Registrar-General,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  First  Annual  Report  of  that  officer,  states  the  total  deaths  to 
have  amounted  in  the  18  years  to  4,360,691  persons  (2,347,821  males, 
and  2,112,870  females).  This  correction  is  of  importance,  as  it  enables 
us  better  to  compare  the  numbers  and  proportions  of  persons  dying  before 
the  establishing  of  the  office  of  registration  witli  those  more  correctly 
ascertained  through  that  department ;  and  that  importance  is  increased 
by  the  fact  that  the  greater  part  of  the  omissions  from  parish  registers  have 
occurred  with  regard  to  infants,  and  thus  gave  rise,  while  uncorrected,  to 
wrong  conclusions  regarding  a  fact  of  great  interest — the  ages  at  which 
deaths  occurred.  According  to  the  uncorrected  table,  the  proportion  of 
deaths  that  occurred  in  each  1,000  were — 

Males.  Females.  Both  Saxes. 
Under  5  yean   ....    369               321  345 

Between  5  and  20  yean    .     101  104  102 

^  Above  20  yean.     ...    530  575  553 


1000  1000  1000 


But  after  supplying  the  numbers  omitted,  according  to  Mr.  Finlaison*8 
estimate,  we  find  the  proportions  to  be — 


Males. 

Females. 

Both  Sexes. 

Under  5  yean  ....    406 

375 

392 

Between  5  and  20  yean    .      87 

96 

90 

Above  20  yean.     ...    507 

529 

518 

These  proportions  are  more  nearly  in  agreement  than  the  parish 
roister  abstracts  with  the  numbers  found  in  the  civil  registers,  but  do 
not  altogether  agree  with  the  statements  deduced  from  the  latter.  If 
we  compare  the  number  of  deaths  recorded  under  the  different  systems 
for  the  years  1838  to  1840,  for  which  years  only  materials  exist,  it 
will  be  found  that  while  the  civil  repsters  record  deaths  amounting 

to 1,041,160 

the  parish  registers  have  recorded  only         .  .  883,912 

showing  a  difference  of  .  .  .  157,248 

or  within  a  small  fraction  of  18  per  cent,  upon  the  smaller  number ;  the 
estimated  omissions  for  the  18  years,  1813  to  1830,  having  been  restored 
by  Mr.  Finlaison  to  the  extent  of  only  13i  per  cent.  It  is  impossible  to 
the  two  statements  into  perfect  agreement,  and  we  can  only  regret 
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that  the  value  of  correct  data  upon  these  Bubjects  was  not  earlier 
recognised. 

The  ages  of  persons  dying  are  not  given  for  individual  years  in  the 
parish  register  abstracts  for  the  ten  years,  1831-40,  but  for  the  whole 
period,  which  alone  would  render  unsatisfactory  any  calcuIatioQ  founded 
upon  that  document ;  but  besides  this  objection  we  have  the  further  fiu^ 
that  a  large  proportion  of  deaths  are  not  recorded  at  all  in  the  parish 
registers,  and  that  in  the  ten  years  there  were  184,684  persons  buried 
whose  ages  were  not  ascertained. 

An  examination  of  the  returns  made  to  the  Registrar-General,  in  con- 
junction with  the  population  returns  for  1841,  shows  the  number  ot 
persons  living  at  each  decennary  period  of  life  among  whom  one  death 
occurred  in  1841,  viz. : — 

From  birth  to  10  years 
11  to  20  years 


21  ,,  30 
31  „  40 
41  „  50  „ 
51  „  60  „ 
61  „  70 
71  „  80 
81  „  90  ,, 
91  „  100  „ 


31  „  40    " 


n 


S4-98 

150*27 

104*31 

90*81 

72-44 

47-31 

24*56 

11*15 

5*00 

2-75 

2*17 


Above  100 

The  exclusion  from  parish  registers  of  all  unbaptized  infants  prevents 
any  correct  comparison  with  former  periods,  and  fixlly  accounts  for  the 
fact  that  while  the  deaths  occurring  among  children  up  to  10  years  of 
age  were,  in  1841,  1  in  24*98,  the  parish  records  show,  on  the  average 
of  10  years,  1831  to  1840,  only  1  in  85-54. 

It  has  been  noticed  by  several  writers,  that  in  the  tables  from  which 
the  foregoing  abstracts  have  been  compiled,  a  much  larger  proportion  of 
deaths  is  assigned  to  each  even  decennary  year  than  appears  in  the  year 
preceding  or  succeeding,  and  attempts  have  been  made  to  account  for 
this  circumstance,  by  supposing  that  some  particular  bodily  change  may 
occur  in  human  beings  at  those  periods  of  life.  It  does  not  appear  very 
likely  that  this  should  be  the  fact ;  and  the  circumstance  is  in  all  pro- 
bability owing  to  the  assignment  of  those  even  periods  by  survivors  in 
the  absence  of  any  more  precise  acquaintance  with  the  ages  of  persons 
deceased. 

This  tendency  is  found  to  be  equally  strong  in  Ireland ;  so  that  cal- 
culations founded  upon  individual  years  would  have  no  value.  It  may 
be  presumed,  however,  that  the  error  will  be  confined,  in  the  various 
cases,  to  the  decennary  periods  in  which  the  deaths  occurred,  and  that 
statements  ending  with  those  periods  will  be  correct. 

The  following  table,  which  is  calculated  from  data  contained  in  the 
Report  of  the  Census  Commissioners  for  Ireland,  gives  the  ages  of 
1,151,254  out  of  1,187,374  persons  who  died  in  Ireland  during  10 
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years  between   6th  June,  1831,   and  the   6th  June,  1841,  with  the 
proportionate  mortality  at  each  period  of  life. 


Birth  tfilyeu       146,139 

123,060 

269,199 

13 

2  to    5ye»n            83,329 

165,918 

14 

6„10         „            29,139 

29,133 

58,272 

11  „  ao        „            40,T2S 

4S,534 

83.359 

48,164 

101,516 

31  „  40        „             43,941 

43,644 

86,585 

41  „  50        „            44.S9S 

37,643 

82,537 

61  „  TO        „             47,770 

41.737 

71  „  80        „            37,894 

33,103 

69,997 

S 

91  „  lOO      „              4,369 

3,996 

B,36S 

(1 

AgM  HOI  ipedfled  17,897 

18,2S3 

36,120 

£90,865 

566,109 

1,187,374 

100 

For  die  purpose  of  comparing  the  result  in  Ireland  with  that  in 
England,  as  shown  in  the  table  at  page  28,  the  following  statement  may 
be  consulted : — 


MALES. 

FEMALES. 

AGES, 

Bomind 

Dirdln 

Beanwd 

DIadli. 

erwrKM 

!^^f:L 

Dinl. 

•lixot'u^ 

kSSbI^ 

p,riod. 

Blrlh  to  5  yem 

floj.osa 

32!!  ,468 

380 

548.286 

205,649 

375 

6  to  10      „ 

373.500 

39,139 

S 

342,637 

29,133 

11  -.  «'      n 

3H,^1 

40,785 

313,i04 

42,534 

135 

303,636 

1 

5 

370,970 

48,16* 

177 

31  „  40      „ 

250.^82 

42.941 

1 

222,806 

43,644 

196 

<I  ..  M      n 

»l7,a4l 

44,895 

i79,ifia 

37; 643 

210 

162,446 

56,986 

141,520 

5t,53a 

363 

61  „  70      „ 

105,460 

47,t:o 

«3 

89,988 

41,737 

463 

71  ,.  80      „ 

57,690 

37,894 

656 

48,351 

32.1U3 

61  „  90      ,. 

19,796 

T7'J 

16,148 

12.152 

7;.2 

91  „  100    „ 

4.569 

'4:569 

1000 

3,996 

3,996 

11XX> 

BOTH  SEXES. 

Botd 

(Msdio 

"jjri" 

Died. 

•ZSj? 

prriod. 

Birt)ito5yei 

~ 

,,...» 

435  117 

378 

GtolO 

716 

13T 

58 

372 

81 

11  „  20 

657 

865 

63 

126 

518 

31  „  40 

473 

86 

585 

ISl 

41  „  50 

386 

503 

82 

537 

213 

51  „  60 

3.^6 

195 

■U6 

507 

71  „  80 

10! 

941 

69 

997 

660 

SI  „  90 

579 

766 

91  „  100 

i 

365 

6 

365 

1000 

Tlie  two  tables  now  to  be  given  exhibit  the  movement  of  the  popula- 
tion during  the  progress  of  the  present  century.  Ihe  first  of  these  tables 
records  the  number  of  registered  baptisms,  burials,  and  marriages,  in  ^ 
England  and  Wales  in  the  course  of  each  year  from  1801  to  1849,  and  ' 
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[em.  : 


the  second  gives  tlicir  annual  proportion  in  eacli  of  tbe  counties  of 
England,  calculated  upon  the  amount  of  population  theran  during  each 
of  the  quinquennial  periods  preceding  the  enumerations  of  1801,  1811, 
1821,  1831,  and  1841. 


B<^imu,B« 

tub,  «uf  Marrvlga,  m  Engba^mid  Wall. 

BAPTISMS 

BURIALS 

U^m. 

PmuiW 

TffliL 

U.I-. 

Itiuln. 

Taul.  " 

A.U. 

1901 

120,531 

116,508 

237.029 

101,352 

103  082 

204,431 

67,288 

1803 

131,948 

273,837 

99,504 

100;385 

199,889 

90,396 

1S03 

150,330 

143,888 

294,108 

103,459 

101,269 

203,728 

94,379 

1804 

150,583 

144,00'J 

91,538 

89,639 

181,177 

65,738 

leoi 

149,333 

142,868 

292; 201 

91,086 

90,154 

181,340 

79,586 

^ 

1«,376 

144,553 

291,929 

93,289 

91.163 

163,453 

80,754 

1M,7S7 

146,507 

97,655 

83,923 

m,565 

9U6,U74 

102,614 

98,149 

200,763 

82,348 

153,813 

147,177 

399,989 

97,894 

93,577 

191,471 

83,369 

1B10 

159,591 

146,363 

398,853 

101, 'J07 

103,377 

84,470 

1811 

155,671 

119  186 

301,857 

94,971 

93,573 

188,513 

86  389 

1813 

153,349 

148|0l)j 

301,954 

95,957 

94,145 

190,403 

83;U66 

1B13 

160.685 

153.747 

314,432 

93,726 

99,751 

83,860 

163,383 

155.534 

318,806 

103,525 

103,878 

306,403 

1815 

176,233 

168,698 

344,931 

gsj.-m 

97,966 

197,408 

991944 

1B16 

168,601 

161  398 

»3(),199 

103,954 

102,005 

205,959 

91,946 

1817 

169,337 

162|246 

331,583 

101,010 

98,299 

193,269 

83,231 

1B18 

169,181 

162,803 

331,384 

107,724 

105,900 

213,624 

93,779 

1819 

171,107 

333,261 

106,749 

106815 

213,561 

95,571 

1820 

176,311 

167, »*9 

343,660 

101,329 

104,020 

308,349 

96,833 

1821 

181,811 

173.496 

355.307 

107  482 

104  870 

919,352 

100,863 

1833 

372,571 

Illi299 

iofl;iie 

220,415 

98,878 

189,1+4 

180,616 

369,760 

119,649 

117,737 

237,386 

101,918 

1834 

189,40! 

182,043 

371,444 

134,037 

244,074 

104,723 

1835 

193,003 

183,050 

375,053 

129,727 

123,391 

255,018 

110,428 

1836 

194,537 

185.886 

380,413 

136,100 

133,061 

268,161 

101,941 

laa: 

191,423 

182,758 

374,186 

128,991 

192,880 

251,871 

107,130 

1828 

200,333 

192,121 

392,451 

130,015 

125,318 

355,333 

111,174 

1839 

194,089 

186,156 

380.345 

154,535 

129,705 

264,230 

104,318 

1B30 

m,200 

187,860 

382,060 

129,290 

124,777 

354,02! 

107,719 

1831 

198,333 

190  890 

389,122 

142,185 

136,434 

278,619 

112,094 

18.13 

197,256 

190;7lfi 

387,971 

150,938 

147,293 

398,161 

116,604 

1833 

203,3+8 

196, 6a5 

147, 3K3 

143,115 

290,508 

120,127 

305,  B35 

405,875 

143,550 

139,547 

383,097 

121,884 

1835 

3116,137 

198,930 

405,067 

144,287 

137,258 

281,545 

119,598 

1836 

304,985 

200,152 

405.137 

143,982 

137,703 

981,685 

120.849 

228,592 

463,893 

171.597 

165.397 

336,994 

112,797 

183S 

336, Ml 

326,816 

463,787 

175,056 

313,547 

113.193 

1839 

253,060 

340,494 

492,574 

172,766 

166|218 

338,984 

123,166 

1840 

237,443 

244,860 

502,303 

182,421 

177,266 

359,687 

129,665 

1841 

262,714 

249.444 

519,158 

174,198 

169,649 

343,847 

129.496 

1842 

517,739 

176,594 

179,995 

349,519 

270,577 

256,74S 

527,325 

175,721 

170.794 

346,415 

laalais 

18*4 

277.436 

263.327 

540.763 

181,186 

356,9.1.1 

132,219 

1845 

278,418 

265,103 

543.531 

177,599 

171,837 

319,366 

1S46 

293,146 

279.479 

572.635 

198,335 

191  990 

3[>0,3I5 

145.661 

275,658 

2*i4,3C>7 

914,.375 

B08;929 

493,304 

^^mjm 

388,346 

274,713 

563,059 

902,949 

196,851 

I3S|230 

r^ 

305,849 

383,838 

578,087 

232.367 

441 ; 458 

141,599 
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The  foUowing  table  of  the  ADnual  Proportion  of  BaptiBiiia,  Burials, 
and  Marriages,  to  the  PDpuIation  of  Englami,  is  calculated  upon 
an  average  of  the  Totals  of  such  liaprisiiia,  Burials  and  Marriages,  in 
the  five  years  preceding  the  several  raunie rations  of  1801,  1811,  1821, 
1831,  and  1841 ;  dietiiiguUhing  the  several  counties. 


CODNTIS. 

i794>-1600 

180«-1810 

1S10-1B2O 

ltl2e-I83V 

laaa-iMi 

B.p. 

Bur. 

Mu. 

B.P. 

Bo.. 

Mu. 

B.P. 

Bu.. 

H«. 

top 

Bar 

^ 

B.p. 

Bur. 

Hh. 

Bedfcrt      .     lla 

55 

51 

114 

32 

48 

131 

33 

"sT 

123 

35 

61 

Baia    .     .      „ 

148 

33 

51 

32 

119 

36 

BdcIu    .      .       „ 

37 

50 

129 

129 

33 

53 

31 

53 

110 

37 

118 

Cunbridg.       „ 

15 

lie 

30 

30 

55 

117 

31 

123 

31 

16 

CbeatOT.      .       „ 

39 

51 

IM 

19 

132 

34 

53 

37 

53 

139 

43 

CorowaU    .      „ 

33 

56 

\SO 

31 

62 

32 

146 

64 

35 

CnmbcrUnd     „ 

31 

53 

32 

151 

32 

51 

163 

SO 

183 

Dtrhj  .     .       „ 

35 

52 

13S 

33 

56 

138 

34 

59 

116 

35 

54 

135 

40 

50 

143 

Devon  .     .      „ 

36 

49 

32 

50 

32 

59 

132 

35 

132 

Dorwt  .     .       „ 

62 

112 

139 

34 

63 

144 

35 

IW 

36 

Dorbam     .      „ 

3B 

116 

49 

131 

134 

52 

31 

18 

133 

Emi    .     .      „ 

35 

« 

126 

32 

45 

130 

31 

58 

146 

35 

52 

151 

37 

52 

ITl 

Oknieartar.      „ 

3T 

55 

127 

35 

61 

120 

35 

60 

111 

35 

61 

117 

38 

53 

l>9 

Hereford   .      „ 

40 

65 

1S3 

36 

60 

57 

152 

Hertford    .      „ 

33 

51 

161 

33 

57 

168 

171 

36 

56 

175 

38 

33 

46 

IW 

32 

19 

131 

33 

61 

137 

31 

53 

135 

ILeat     .     .       „ 

X 

41 

116 

3S 

38 

115 

30 

50 

130 

S3 

49 

113 

37 

17 

155 

lAoeuter  .      „ 

31 

17 

111 

28 

19 

115 

lie 

31 

46 

lis 

39 

Leic«Ier    .       „ 

35 

130 

36 

SS 

56 

126 

36 

53 

127 

36 

19 

137 

Lincoln.     .      „ 

32 

50 

30 

125 

31 

59 

134 

32 

134 

34 

54 

)41 

iliddJfex .      „ 

39 

37 

95 

39 

36 

15 

101 

31 

103 

45 

SO 

114 

Moamouth.       „ 

56 

72 

64 

116 

46 

C6 

148 

69 

131 

63 

139 

Norfolk       .       „ 

32 

47 

126 

135 

31 

59 

129 

33 

139 

35 

151 

61 

53 

132 

34 

139 

35 

50 

135 

36 

47 

139 

35 

54 

139 

36 

53 

18 

135 

Noltinghua      „ 

51 

U6 

32 

33 

51 

124 

31 

36 

50 

140 

Oxford .     .      „ 

35 

53 

13S 

33 

56 

141 

33 

57 

148 

3! 

53 

111 

34 

18 

169 

Rutland     .      „ 

33 

50 

131 

33 

54 

161 

34 

62 

113 

33 

52 

137 

35 

160 

s^oL-'t  ■     " 

M 

51 

112 

31 

Sit 

142 

34 

54 

118 

35 

53 

140 

35 

48 

151 

39 

139 

31 

53 

128 

35 

58 

147 

SoatbunptoD   )| 

aj 

46 

104 

30 

31 

61 

138 

34 

56 

56 

147 

fitXTord      .      „ 

3» 

53 

31 

51 

123 

51 

136 

is 

US 

Bnflblk  .     .      „ 

31 

139 

31 

51 

1S2 

35 

65 

131 

59 

137 

37 

53 

153 

37 

42 

134 

35 

38 

38 

19 

139 

39 

130 

Snnax  .     .      „ 

31 

55 

136 

!8 

32 

68 

112 

33 

59 

156 

Warwick    .       „ 

as 

52 

lie 

31 

IID 

118 

34 

58 

130 

37 

WMtmoreland,, 

35 

50 

lis 

137 

33 

53 

119 

33 

56 

18 

164 

-Wilt*     .      .       „ 

41 

•■M 

57 

138 

35 

63 

135 

35 

148 

53 

165 

Woreeater .      „ 

46 

137 

31 

51 

129 

33 

53 

140 

51 

127 

33 

46 

113 

Tork,EJadiiig„) 
—  CitykAliutj„f 

>. 

55 

m 

39 

18 

IDB 

33 

54 

H 

35 

53 

IK) 

36 

50 

117 

—  N.  Riding    „ 

36 

53 

143 

30 

51 

134 

55 

114 

36 

146 

—  ■W.Riding    ., 

36 

49 

121 

31 

51 

123 

33 

57 

m 

35 

51 

131 

53 

129 

"'"^ 

the  Conntiral  n 

36 

48 

m 

33 

49 

131 

128 

135 

of  England  J 
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This  table  being  drawn  from  tbe  Parish  Registers,  and  therefore 
known  to  be  incomplete,  ia  yut  iitluablfasgiriogmeamfor  comparing  the 
movement  of  the  population  at  different  periods.  Tbe  following  table, 
which  Jipplu'3  only  to  the  four  years,  1839  to  1842,  being  taken  from 
the  returns  of  the  Kt'gistrar-Gencral,  i:^  more  nearly  in  accordance  with 
the  truth,  and  will  be  useful  as  affiirding  meaos  for  compariaoD  with 
those  returns  in  future  years : — 


cou^as. 

1638 

1840 

l«4t 

IMt 

BJnM, 'd^w!  U... 

Bhth^ 

»■«■■!  •'-■ 

Blnbi  IKMIa.j  M.. 

'^a^ 

D..^ 

»-. 

Bedford     .     .  lln 

96 

4'J 

110 

26 

44 

119 

38 

47 

125 

26 

45 

131 

Berki    .     .     .     „ 

38 

137 

28 

43 

29 

41 

127 

29 

Buck*    .     .     .     „ 

3+ 

ICO 

34 

49 

173 

33 

16S 

SS 

38 

45 

121 

27 

27 

44 

118 

Ch«[<,r       .     .     „ 

33 

156 

35 

42 

33 

168 

34 

45 

ISO 

Corn».ll    .      .     „ 

30 

54 

137 

30 

30 

54 

145 

39 

136 

3i 

55 

177 

168 

33 

175 

33 

179 

Derby   .      .      .     „ 

35 

52 

31 

47 

55 

34 

51 

17a 

DeTon  .      .      .     „ 

36 

13,1 

36 

58 

131 

36 

56 

lai 

35 

47 

136 

Doiwt  .      .      .     „ 

67 

155 

61 

34 

58 

150 

34 

52 

156 

DurbMO     .     .    „ 

27 

47 

28 

107 

36 

41 

131 

27 

43 

127 

Emu    .      .      .     „ 

36 

35 

165 

35 

63 

as 

167 

12J 

37 

51 

137 

36 

46 

134 

Hereford    .      .     „ 

46 

53 

SOS 

64 

43 

58 

180 

41 

51 

Hertford    .     .    „ 

30 

51 

ua 

173 

31 

46 

157 

39 

49 

169 

M 

55 

29 

137 

39 

48 

117 

Kent 

36 

146 

34 

48 

35 

148 

36 

47 

IW 

LwicMter  .     .    „ 

25 

35 

104 

36 

3! 

26 

35 

108 

35 

36 

114 

LeiCMler    .      .     „ 

29 

48 

laa 

39 

133 

29 

43 

139 

43 

147 

Lincoln      .     .    „ 

31 

57 

31 

I3i 

46 

132 

30 

5S 

133 

UiddleMi.      .     „ 

40 

KM 

34 

42 

33 

107 

33 

43 

109 

40 

26 

3S 

26 

120 

37 

134 

Morfolk       .      .     „ 

35 

50 

147 

146 

33 

148 

33 

48 

139 

Korlhwopton  .    „ 
Northmnfwrbmd,, 

2J 

29 

47 

39 

47 

126 

29 

48 

138 

39 

116 

28 

44 

28 

126 

SB 

45 

144 

OnfonT.      .      .     „ 

48 

127 

38 

36 

126 

27 

41 

125 

28 

43 

139 

33 

51 

14:2 

32 

139 

136 

44 

134 

Bulland      .     .     „ 

31 

55 

28 

53 

128 

29 

129 

28 

50 

139 

B«lop     .      .     .     „ 

37 

140 

34 

50 

35 

48 

148 

36 

45 

151 

BomerKt   .     .    „ 

50 

145 

33 

143 

32 

47 

138 

33 

iia 

BoutJiamptoD  .     „ 

36 

54 

14.3 

36 

135 

35 

53 

127 

34 

126 

33 

53 

51 

143 

33 

46 

160 

BuUulk  .      .      .     „ 

3a 

31 

53 

31 

49 

133 

31 

51 

14S 

33 

116 

32 

4.', 

42 

120 

31 

33 

13S 

Buuoi  .      .     .     „ 

35 

145 

33 

54 

33 

150 

Warwick    ,      ,     „ 

30 

129 

45 

143 

31 

43 

147 

164 

43 

163 

52 

170 

34 

55 

169 

WilU     .      .      ,     ,. 

36 

37 

53 

164 

36 

51 

164 

36 

53 

168 

WorCMtcr.      .     ,. 

20 

36 

78 

20 

33 

81 

19 

32 

31 

YortE.  RidingI 

mnd  Cllj       .    f" 

34 

46 

33 

43 

.00 

31 

3a 

107 

31 

a 

107 

. N.  Riding    „ 

37 

6U 

37 

53 

146 

36 

54 

159 

W.  Riding    „ 

27 

44 

131 

27 

43 

S8 

45 

133 

38 

Ji 

141 

Sammwy  of  l 

~     ■ 

, 

31 

125} 

31 

45 

127 

45 

139 

30 

49 

ISS 

of  EnguHT'l 

It  has  been  usual  with  writers  on  political  economy  to  point  to  the 
diminished  proportion  of  marriages  and  births  as  evidence  of  increasing 
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prudence  on  the  part  of  the  people,  who,  as  they  become  more  intelli- 
gent are  supposed  to  be  less  willing  to  imdertake  the  charge  of  a  family 
until  they  shall,  in  some  measure,  have  secured  the  means  of  supporting 
one.  It  may,  however,  be  doubted  whether,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, this  kind  and  degree  of  prudence  has  ever  been  extensively 
practised  in  any  civilized  community.  It  is  true  that,  in  years  of  scarcity, 
some  temporary  check  may  be  put  to  the  contracting  of  marriages  ;  but 
if  we  consider  how  small  the  proportion  of  individuals  in  a  community 
can  be,  who,  even  in  the  most  prosperous  times,  have  any  certain  assur- 
ance that  their  means  of  supporting  a  family  will  be  continued  to  them 
in  future  years,  we  must  perceive  that  this  "  preventive  check"  can  never 
have  any  very  extensive  operation. 

The  real  cause  of  the  proportionate  decrease  in  the  numbers  of  mar- 
riages and  births  must  probably  be  sought  in  the  increased  duration 
of  life,  which  occasions  the  continuance  in  life  of  a  larger  number  of 
persons  of  ages  during  which  people  are  no  longer  liable  to  incur  the 
responsibilities  of  parents.  If,  instead  of  calculating  the  proportionate 
numbers  of  marriages  and  births  from  the  entire  population  of  this 
country,  the  estimate  were  made  with  reference  to  that  part  of  it  which 
is  still  in  the  vigour  of  life,  it  appears  probable  that  not  any  diminution 
whatever  would  be  found  in  those  proportionate  numbers. 

Hie  Parish  Registers  of  the  Borough  of  Tavistock  have  been  kept 
with  much  carefulness  for  a  long  series  of  years,  and  if  the  results  which 
they  exhibited  had  been  accompanied  by  statements  showing  the  number 
at  different  periods  of  the  population,  we  should  have  the  means  of 
tracing  the  condition  of  that  quarter  of  the  kingdom  as  regards  the 
movement  of  the  population,  and  of  thence  inferring  the  progress  in 
that  respect  of  the  kingdom  at  large  through  a  period  of  220  years. 
The  population  of  the  borough  at  each  of  the  five  enumerations  was 
as  follows : — 


Yean. 

Population. 

1801 

3,420 

1811 

4,723 

1821 

5,483 

1831 

5,602 

1841 

6,272 

The  enumerations  of  the  people  having  been  taken  in  the  middle  year 
of  the  decennary  periods  in  the  table,  the  population  as  then  found  is 
assumed  to  be  the  mean  of  the  number  existing  throughout  the  10  years ; 
and  with  this  data  we  find  that  the  proportions  of  births,  marriages,  and 
deaths  in  Tavistock,  at  the  four  decennary  periods  ending  with  1836, 
were  as  follow : — 

Births.  Mairiagea.  Deathf. 

1797  to  1806     1  in  29  1  in    90  1  in  37 

1807  „  1816      „    29  „     134  „    46 

1817  „  1826      „    35  „    145  „    49 

1827  „  1836      „    37  „     169  „    47 

d2 
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Table  Aoufing  ihe  Number  ofBc^itma,  Male  and  Female,  the  NwHAer  cf  Twm  BtrUu,  etmd  <f 
lUegUimaU  Children^  together  with  the  Number  cf  Marriagee  and  Burials,  m  each  Dtoemiary 
Period  from  1617  to  1836,  taken  from  the  Parith  Regieters  €f  Tamstoek, 


Yean. 


1617  to 

1627  „ 

1637  „ 

1647  „ 

1657  „ 

1667  „ 

1677  „ 

1687  „ 

1697  „ 

1707  „ 

1717  „ 

1727  „ 

1737  „ 

1757  „ 

1767  „ 

1777  „ 

1787  „ 

1797  „ 

1807  „ 

1817  „ 

1827  „ 


1626 
1636 
1646 
1656 
1666 
1676 
1686 
1696 
1706 
1716 
1726 
1736 
1746 
1756 
1766 
1776 
1786 
1796 
1806 
1816 
1826 
1836 


Bftptinas. 


Male. 


490 
549 
456 
383 
379 
405 
445 
422 
441 
332 
353 
361 
360 
357 
355 
397 
431 
476 
579 
836 
808 
763 


Female. 


511 
517 
454 
339 
387 
399 
404 
406 
418 
340 
339 
381 
877 
374 
399 
361 
422 
500 
571 
767 
726 
714 


Twin 
Birtba. 


niegi- 
timate. 


5 
5 

9 
7 
9 
4 
6 
7 
4 
6 
1 


2 

14 
18 
15 
13 


33 
17 
21 
5 
4 
3 
10 
24 
19 
29 
20 
26 
38 
39 
53 
41 
47 
55 
63 
71 
64 
45 


Mai^ 

riagea. 


244 
274 
228 
185 
206 
171 
177 
166 
180 
178 
174 


223 
228 
281 
258 
282 
278 
379 
352 
378 
330 


Boriala. 


1,371 
761 
1,163 
723 
974 
960 
912 
978 
782 
870 
857 
873 
998 
883 
931 
713 
829 
795 
926 
1,027 
1,104 
1,191 


Note,-— The  year  1626  was  one  in  which  the  plague  visited  Tavistock.  The  deaths  in  that 
year  were  575,  the  average  yearly  number  in  the  preceding  nine  years  having  been  88. 
From  and  after  1653  the  register  includes  all  births,  and  Is  not  confined  to  the  number 
baptised.  Up  to  1680  the  entries  were  made  in  black  letter  or  German  text,  bat  after 
that  time  the  mode  now  employed  has  been  used. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Negleet  of  the  labject  of  Medical  Statistics— Meam  of  supplying  the  requisite  infbniiation 
— Introductioii  of  Vaccination — Mortality  firom  Small-pox  at  different  periods  in  the 
Metropolis— In  Ireland — Mortality  in  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital — London  Hospital — 
St.  George's  Hospital— Manchester  Infirmary— Liverpool  Infirmary — Lock  Hospital — 
Christ's  Hospital— Proportion  of  Cures  and  Deaths  in  St.  Luke's  Hoepital— Bethlem 
Hospital— Pauper  Lunatics  and  Idiots  in  England  and  Wales,  1844  and  1847— Lunatics  in 
Private  Asylums — Proportions  of  Deaths  and  Cures. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that,  up  to  the  present  period,  the  subject 
of  medical  statistics  in  this  country  has  been  little  attended  to — it 
might  almost  be  said,  wholly  neglected.  In  the  volume  published  in 
1829  by  Dr.  Bisset  Hawkins,  under  the  title  of  "  Elements  of  Medical 
Statistics,"  many  scattered  facts  bearing  upon  the  subject  have  been 
collected  together  with  industry  and  ability;  but  the  extent  of  the 
materials  ayailable  for  the  writer's  purpose  was  so  limited  that  the  work 
cannot  be  considered  as  at  all  affording  any  satis&ctory  exposition  of 
the  subject  The  principal  value  of  Dr.  Hawkins's  labours  will  perhaps 
be  found  to  consist  in  his  having  awakened  attention  to  the  subject,  so 
that  persons  who  possess  the  opportunity  may  undertake  the  registration 
of  facts  in  a  manner  which  will  enable  them  at  some  future  time  to  make 
a  valuable  addition  to  the  sum  of  our  economical  knowledge. 

The  hospitals  of  this  country,  so  numerous  and  so  liberally  supported, 
are  among  the  most  honourable  of  our  national  monuments.  The  feel- 
ings of  benevolence  which  prompted  their  erection  and  endowment  have 
been  shared  in  an  eminent  degree  by  the  members  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession, who  have  always  been  ready  to  devote  their  time  and  skill  to 
the  relief  of  the  miseries  of  such  of  their  fellow-creatures  as  are  found 
within  their  walls.  These  institutions  are  also  highly  esteemed  as  schools 
for  surgical  and  medical  practice ;  so  that  whenever  any  medical  o£Sce 
attached  to  an  hospital  is  vacant,  it  it  usually  made  an  object  of  honoiu:- 
able  contest  who  shall  fulfil  its  gratuitous  duties ;  and  by  this  means  it 
most  commonly  happens  that  hospital  physicians  and  siurgeons  in  this 
country  are  among  the  most  skilful  practitioners  of  the  age. 

For  this  reason,  the  records  of  our  public  hospitals  and  infirmaries,  if 
kept  with  regularity  and  upon  any  uniform  plan,  could  not  fail  to  afford 
a  fiedr  and  perfect  view  of  the  progress  of  the  curative  science  in  this 
country  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  being  made  aware  by  means  of  Dr. 
Hawkins's  volume,  as  well  of  the  value  of  such  information  as  of  its 
present  scanty  amount,  those  who  have  the  direction  of  these  establish- 
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ments  will  be  careful  to  supply  the  deficiency  by  every  means  in  their 
power.  With  very  few  exceptions,  hospitals  in  this  country  derive  their 
origin  and  draw  their  support  from  private  sources,  for  which  reason 
they  are  under  no  sort  of  control  on  the  part  of  the  Government ;  and 
although  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  readiness  of  those  by  whom 
their  afiisdrs  are  conducted  to  commimicate  freely  whatever  information 
may  come  within  their  reach,  it  is  certain  that  there  is  no  authority  to 
direct  any  record  of  facts  according  to  a  prescribed  form,  by  which  means 
alone  the  full  value  can  be  given  to  information  of  that  nature. 

The  disadvantage  of  our  present  state  of  ignorance  upon  this  subject 
has  been  well  stated  by  Dr.  Hawkins  in  the  following  words : — ^*  No 
one  can  be  more  deeply  aware  than  myself  of  the  difficulties  and  even 
dangers  of  the  subject ;  of  the  dubious  authenticity  and  frequent  fluc- 
tuation of  the  necessary  details ;  and  of  the  precarious  nature  of  any 
general  principles  attempted  to  be  framed  out  of  facts,  which  have,  for 
the  most  part,  endured  the  test  of  only  a  few  years,  and  which  have  only 
recently  become  the  object  of  inquiry  or  scrutiny.  But  an  extensive 
assemblage  and  classification  of  such  facts  possess  an  historical  and  local 
value,  whatsoever  may  be  the  fate  of  the  reasonings  deduced  from  them. 
Independently  of  the  light  which  this  study  throws  upon  medical  science, 
it  afibrds  the  most  valuable  illustrations  of  the  history,  manners,  and 
customs  of  mankind,  and  a  just  criterion  of  the  progressive  or  retrograde 
movements  of  society." 

The  foregoing  remarks  appear  necessary,  in  order  to  account  for  the 
unsatisfactory  amount  of  information  which  it  is  possible  to  bring  together 
in  the  present  work  upon  this  interesting  branch  of  inquiry.  Small  a^r 
that  amount  in  reality  is,  it  is  yet  greater  in  quantity,  and  more  precise 
in  its  details,  than  is  to  be  found  in  any  work  hitherto  published — a  cir- 
cumstance which  is  owing  to  the  ready  and  kind  assistance  tliat  has  been 
afibrded  by  the  governors  and  medical  officers  of  some  of  the  hospitals 
in  the  metropolis  and  chief  provincial  towns. 

The  introduction  of  vaccination  as  a  substitute  for  variolous  inocula- 
tion is  an  improvement  which  properly  belongs  to  the  present  century. 
The  discovery,  that,  by  thus  inducing  a  very  mild  complaint,  the  means 
of  escaping  a  most  formidable  disease  would  be  seemed,  if  not  to  abso- 
lute certainty,  yet  to  such  a  degree  as  to  remove  from  the  mind  all 
dread  of  its  visitation,  was  made  in  1798,  but  although  the  attention  of 
the  medical  world  was  inunediately  excited  in  the  most  intense  degree 
to  the  subject,  it  required  several  years  of  experience  before  the  value 
of  the  discovery  was  fiilly  recognised  by  medical  practitioners,  and  before 
the  public  were  sufficiently  weaned  from  their  previous  prejudices,  to 
avail  themselves  to  any  extent  of  the  blessing.  It  was  not  until  1808, 
ten  years  after  the  first  introduction  of  the  vaccine  practice,  that  the 
officers  of  the  Small  Pox  Hospital  in  London  ceased  to  inoculate 
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out-patients  for  the  amall-pos ;  and  so  slowly  did  the  perfect  conriction 
of  the  value  of  the  substitute  make  its  way  in  their  mindB,  that  it  was 
not  until  June,  1822,  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  Dr.  Jenner's 
discovery,  that  the  practice  of  iooculatiDg  was  discontinued  within  the 
walls  of  that  hospital. 

Those  persons  who  are  old  enough  to  carry  back  their  recollection  to 
years  before  this  discovery  was  made,  or  who  have  since  visited  densely- 
peopled  countries  in  whidi  small-p(Kx  has  prevailed,  will  readily  admit 
the  happy  effects  of  vaccination.  Of  all  the  diseases  to  which  mankind 
is  subjected,  at  least  in  temperate  regions,  there  is  not  one  which,  in 
modern  times,  has  proved  so  desolating  as  small-pox.  A  reference  to 
the  following  statement,  compiled  fi^)m  the  Weekly  Bills  of  Mortality 
during  130  years,  embracing  a  period  both  before  and  since  the  sub- 
stitution of  cow-pos,  will  exhibit  at  one  view  the  extent  both  of  the 
misery  which  the  old  disease  caused,  and  of  the  relief  which  society  is 
experiencing  from  the  adoption  of  its  milder  substitute  : — 

SlatrmnU  rf  &t  Total  Atmgt  Xortalitjt,  and  Iht  Avrragt  MorUditJ/  arittttg  from  Small-poi, 
witlii*  At  fFM%  BilU  rf  Mortalily,  at  diffrmt  Prrndi  timet  M*  cmuHiicaiiflK  of  (A* 
E^hUemA  Caawiyi  Aovimp  tkt  pngtorthn  (^  Dtatiu /nm  Snmll-paz  at  tack  Period,  and  14< 
JVwiAfT*  <^  Uc  Piyndalioii  tomprthndtd  wUhi*  U*  Maid  Diitrict  at  aoA  Dttttiiary  Etumt- 


raiioK  n  the  praeni  Cmt 

■y- 

Pmod. 

ToUl 

SbuII^i. 

Smill-'pin 
DwtU 

Cmuui. 

«■ 

1701*0  1710 

81.110 

1,372 

65 

1711  „  1720 

23,826 

a.m 

17S1  „  1730 

37,361 

a.25J 

1731  „  17« 

26,047 

i,y78 

1741  „  ma 

36.000 

a,oos 

77 

17M  „  1760 

20,849 

1,957 

S4 

1770  „  1779 

91.591 

2,204 

109 

IT80  „  1789 

1,712 

88 

1790  „  1799 

19|l77 

1,768 

83 

1900  „  1*03 

18,891 

1,374 

73 

leoi 

746,953 

1810  „  1819 

19,061 

833 

43 

855,626 

ISW  „  l9-£i 

35 

leai 

1,011,951 

1830  „  IS36 

34;3S6 

610 

as 

1S31 

1,180,075 

It  is  sufficiently  remarkable  that  in  the  district  comprised  withui  the 
Weekly  Bills  of  Mortality,  the  deaths  were  greater  in  the  year  1800  than 
they  had  been  in  any  one  year  during  the  century,  with  the  exception  of 
1740,  and  that  up  to  1801  inclusive,  the  burials  were,  scarcely  with  an 
exception,  in  excess  over  the  births;  while,  on  the  contrary,  since  that 
period,  tbere  has  occurred  only  one  year  (1808)  in  which  the  oppoute 
condition  has  not  been  experienced.  The  annual  average  number  of 
births  in  the  metropolis  during  the  ten  years  from  1791  to  1800  was 
23,605,  and  the  annual  average  of  burials  24,270,  being  in  the  propor- 
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tion  of  107  burials  to  100  births.  In  the  ten  years  from  1811  to  1820, 
the  annual  average  of  births  was  28,489,  and  of  deaths  239331,  redudng 
the  proportion  of  deaths  to  82  for  100  births.  But  this  does  not  ofier 
an  accurate  gauge  of  the  comparative  mortality  of  the  two  periods,  be- 
cause there  has,  during  the  last  30  or  40  years,  arisen  a  practice  con- 
stantly increasing  among  persons  carrying  on  business  in  London  to 
reside  with  their  families  beyond  the  limit  embraced  by  the  Bills  of 
Mortality.  There,  consequently,  their  children  are  bom ;  but  many 
among  them,  the  mortal  remains  of  whose  ancestors  are  deposited  in 
burial-grounds  within  that  limit,  still  use  those  receptacles  as  the  last 
resting-places  for  themselves  and  their  families,  for  which  reason  the 
births  are  diminished  in  a  greater  proportion  than  the  burials.  The 
cause  here  assigned  has  operated  in  a  much  greater  degree  since  1820 
than  it  did  previous  to  that  date,  and  it  would  be  unprofitable,  therefore, 
to  pursue  the  inquiry  to  a  later  period. 

The  preceding  statement  has  been  derived  from  the  Yearly  Bills  of 
Mortality,  as  compiled  by  the  Society  of  Parish  Clerks  ;  and,  although 
entitled  to  be  received  with  some  degree  of  confidence,  does  not  furnish 
so  correct  a  result  as  we  have  now  the  opportimity  of  obtaining  through 
the  office  of  the  Registrar-General.  The  following  figures,  which  are 
taken  from  the  yearly  reports  of  that  department*  apply  to  the  whole 
metropolitan  district,  the  population  of  which  in  1841  was  1,915,104. 


Yean. 

1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 
1842 
1843 
1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 


Total 

Mortality 

Proportion 

ttthain  the 

fh>m 

in  each  1000 

Year. 

Small-Pox. 

Deatha. 

.'>3,546 

3,817 

71 

46,100 

634 

14 

47,156 

1,240 

26 

46,292 

1,068 

23 

46,242 

367 

8 

49,477 

439 

9 

51,109 

1,804 

35 

48,318 

909 

19 

49,450 

257 

5 

60,442 

955 

16 

Ayenge    49,813  1,149  23 

It  thus  appears,  that  although  of  the  above  10  years  2  were  years  in 
which  the  small-pox  was  experienced  with  unusual  virulence,  the  average 
yearly  mortality  by  that  once  fearful  disease  has  been  reduced  to  1  in 
1,680  of  the  population. 

It  was  at  one  time  sanguinely  expected  that  vaccination  would  speedily 
have  eradicated  the  scourge  for  which  it  has,  in  a  great  degree,  provided 
a  mild  iffi  safe  substitute.  This  expectation  has  not  hitherto  been 
accomplished ;  and  it  appears  doubtful  whether  vaccination  will  ever 
be  successfully  applied  to  such  an  extent.  Inoculation  has  been  almost 
entirely  discontinued,  so  that  medical  men  now  commonly  refuse  to  per* 
jMH|k|  operation  when  applied  to  for  that  purpose.    Still,  from  time  to 
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time,  small-pox  appears,  and,  up  to  the  present  period,  ihe  applications 
for  admission  into  the  Small-pox  Hospital  on  the  part  of  patients  to 
whom  the  disease  has  been  casually  communicated  are  as  numerous  as 
they  have  ever  been  during  any  part  of  the  last  fifty  years.  In  the  course 
of  that  term  the  number  so  admitted  has  been  10,977,  of  whom  the  large 
number  of  2,981  have  died,  being  in  the  proportion  of  27  to  each  100 
patients.  If  we  divide  the  whole  term  into  decennary  periods,  we  shall, 
however,  find  that  the  disease  has  of  late  put  on  a  milder  and  less  fatal 
form  than  that  in  which  its  visitations  were  made  at  the  commencement 
of  the  time  to  which  our  information  reaches,  and  if  we  examine  the  re- 
sult of  the  cases  in  the  five  years  from  1794  to  1798,  when  Dr.  Jeuner's 
discovery  was  made,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  mortality  was  then  in  a 
higher  ratio  than  has  since  been  experienced,  the  number  of  deaths 
having  been  371  out  of  1,156  cases,  or  in  the  proportion  of  321  to  100. 

YewB.        Admitted.         Died.    IVoporUon  of  DeAths. 
1794  to  1803      2,007  614  30*5  in  100. 


1804  „  1813       1,330  410  30-8 

1814  „  1823      1,336  389  29*1 

1824  „  1834      2,810  759  27* 

1835  „  1844      3,494  809  23-1 

10,977  2,981  27-1 


n 
» 


The  favourable  result  in  the  more  recent  years  can  hardly  have  been 
accidental,  for  accidents  of  this  nature  do  not  occur  in  regular  progres- 
sion through  so  long  a  period  as  fifty  years,  and  the  statement  above 
given  fully  bears  out  the  opinion  expressed  in  regard  to  the  comparative 
mildness  of  the  disorder  as  it  now  exists,  and  the  degree  in  which  medi- 
cal treatment  has  been  successfully  applied  in  arresting  its  ravages. 

The  Report  of  the  Census  Commissioners  for  Ireland  in  1841  contains 
an  elaborate  paper  by  Mr.  Wilde,  upon  the  deaths  occurring  in  that 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  during  the  10  years  ending  6  June,  1841, 
from  which  the  following  table  has  been  compiled,  showing  the  number 
of  deaths  from  small-pox,  and  the  proportion  which  they  bore  to  the 
total  deaths  in  each  years. 


Mortality 
flroin 

Proportion  of  Deaths 
from  Small-Pox 

Y«an. 

Total. 

Small-Pox. 

in  each  1000  Deaths. 

1831-2 

148,539 

7,189 

48 

1833 

94,713 

4,329 

45 

1834 

96,623 

4,852 

50 

1835 

101, %1 

5«809 

56 

1836 

123,114 

6,465 

52 

1837 

141,688 

7,102 

50 

1838 

130,222 

7,150 

55 

1839 

140,239 

6,704 

47 

1840 

141,536 

6,254 

44 

(6  months)  1841 

68,739 

2,152 

31 

Total 

1,187,374 

58,006 

48 

The  deaths  from  small-pox  during  the  same  period  in  the  city  of 
Dublin,  amounted  to  1,875,  the  total  deatiis  having  been  49,580,  show- 
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ing  the  mortality  from  that  disorder  to  have  amoiiDted  to  barely  38  in 
each  1,000  deaths,  a  result  very  favourable  to  tbe  metropolis  as  com- 
pared with  Ireland  generally. 

The  number  of  patients  admitted  into  St  Bartholomew's  Hospital 
during  the  sixty  years  between  1790  and  1849  was  265,036,  and  tbe 
number  of  dcadis  20,123,  being  at  the  rate  of  7-59  per  cent  St^ed  in 
quinquennial  periods,  the  numbers  and  proportions  have  been  :— 


1S10  „  IBll 


itEtau^ 


57i 

7 
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The  small  variation  observable  in  the  rate  of  mortality  among  the 
patients  in  tliis  hospital  during  the  whole  of  the  above  period,  extending 
to  more  tlian  half  a  century,  is  very  remarkable,  and  does  not  certunly 
warrant  any  conclusions  favourable  to  the  progress  of  the  curative  art 
in  general  during  that  interval.  In  the  latter  periods,  however,  a  large 
number  of  the  milder  cases  have  probably  been  sent  to  dispensaries, 
which  were  not  common  formerly.  Many  patients  are  also  now  treated 
at  their  own  houses,  from  want  of  room  in  the  hospitals,  in-patjents 
being  only  admitted  in  the  more  serious  cases. 

The  returns  obtained  from  other  general  hospitals  and  medical  insti- 
tutions do  not  embrace  a  sufficiently  long  space  of  time  to  admit  of  any 
conclusions  being  drawn  from  them  as  to  tbe  progress  of  the  curative 
art.  They  are  curious,  however,  as  presenting  results  very  different 
from  each  other  with  respect  to  the  mortality  of  their  patients.  That 
difference  is  no  doubt  capable  of  satisfactory  explanation,  for  it  would 
be  absurd  to  suppose,  that  if  the  regulations  and  other  circumstances 
attending  the  practice  of  different  hospitala  in  tbe  same  city  were  alike, 
the  rate  of  mortality  should  from  year  to  year  be  so  different  The 
fair  inference  is,  that  the  regulations  are  not  the  same,  or  that  ihey  are 
better  in  some  hospitals  than  in  others. 

We  have  seen  that  iu  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  the  rate  of  mortality 
has  never  been  greater  nn  the  average  of  five  years  than  830  per  cent, ; 
in  sixty  years,  from  1790  to  1849,  the  average  was  7-59  per  cent. 


*  In  aJilltioD  to  thi 
198  died,  being  ta  tin 


Dumbor,  there  wen  kdmltled  In  1B49, 478  cbolen  patleoti,  of  w 
iroportioD  of  4l-4a  p«T  cent. 
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and  in  the  concluding  6ve  years  of  the  series,  the  average  has  been  only 
7'28  pLT  cent  ;  whereas.  In  other  general  hospitals  of  this  metropolis, 
which  enjoy  the  ailvant^igi^  ui'  mi'diial  and  surgical  skill  on  the  part  of 
their  ullicers  in  nowise  inftrior  to  that  of  the  officers  of  St  Bartholo- 
mew's, the  average  rate  of  mortality  has,  in  the  period  of  fifteen  years, 
exceeded  91  per  cent,,  being  in  the  proportion  of  nearly  three  deaths  to 
two.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mortality  <iurLiig  ihe  same  poriod  in  the 
Infirmary  of  Liverpool  has  been  ereu  smaller  than  that  of  St.  Bartho- 
lomew's Hospital :  the  average  being  only  6'91  per  cent 
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Hie  large  proportionate  number  of  deaths  in  the  Manchester  Infinnary, 
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one  of  the  best-regulated  hospitals  in  the  kingdom,  is  fully  accounted  for 
by  the  seyerity  of  the  accidents  to  which  the  labouring  population  of  that 
town  are  liable.  From  this  cause  it  happened,  that  out  of  87  deaths 
that  occurred  in  the  infirmary  in  the  second  half  of  1844,  54  persons 
died  within  24  hours  after  their  admission. 

An  unfavourable  opinion  might  be  at  first  suggested  by  the  following 
statement  of  the  number  of  patients  who  have  died,  and  of  those  who 
have  been  ciu*ed,  at  the  Lock  Hospital,  during  each  decennary  period  of 
the  present  century.  It  must  be  remarked,  however,  that  the  plans  pur- 
sued in  this  hospital,  established  for  the  treatment  of  one  particular  di^ 
ease,  have  undergone  considerable  alteration  during  this  time ;  and  that 
although  the  proportion  of  fatal  cases  occurring  in  the  hospital  may  have 
increased  through  the  abandonment  of  a  course  of  practice  which  more 
speedily  removed  the  specific  disease,  and  occasioned  the  discharge  of 
the  patients  from  the  hospital,  there  is  good  reason  for  believing  that  the 
remedies  formerly  applied  with  apparenUy  such  good  results,  impaired 
the  constitution,  and  produced  a  tendency  to  various  chronic  disorders, 
which,  in  many  cases,  tended  to  shorten  life,  and  in  yet  more  rendered 
existence  miserable. 


Centednul 

Tens. 

Admitted. 

Died. 

Cnrad. 

Proportion. 

Dttths. 

Cnrw. 

1801 

to  1810 

4,968 

57 

3,558 

1-147 

71-6 

1811 

„   1820 

5,392 

38 

4,001 

0-704 

74-2 

1821 

„   1830 

5,354 

47 

3,727 

0-877 

69*6 

1831 

„   1840 

5,289 

50 

4,512 

0-945 

85-3 

1841 

„   1844 

1,852 

3 

1,739 

0-162 

93*9 

(four 
1845 

years.)  ) 
„   1849/ 

3,481 

3 

2,804 

0-086 

80-5 

26,336 

198 

20,341 

0-740 

77-2 

Among  the  tables  compiled  by  Dr.  Mitchell,  which  are  appended  to 
the  Supplementary  Report  of  the  Factory  Commissioners,  is  a  return 
of  the  niunber  of  children  in  Christ's  Hospital,  and  of  the  number  of 
deaths  that  have  occurred,  in  each  year,  for  twenty  years  from  1813  to 
1833.  It  will  be  seen  from  this  return  how  exceedingly  small  the  rate 
of  mortality  has  been  in  the  establishment  throughout  that  period.  This 
circumstance  is  highly  creditable  to  the  institution,  and  shows  how  very 
instrumental  in  preserving  life  during  the  years  of  childhood  are  **  sub- 
stantial clothing,  an  abundance  of  wholesome  food,  good  lodging, 
healthful  exercise  in  the  hours  allowed  for  recreation,  and  immediate 
attention  on  the  first  appearance  of  sickness  under  the  care  of  skilful 
medical  men."  These  are  favourable  circumstances,  which  have  at- 
tended the  institution  in  an  equal  degree  throughout  the  period  embraced 
in  the  table,  and  we  must  therefore  seek  for  some  other  reason  to  account 
for  the  yet  more  gratifying  fact,  that,  small  as  the  rate  of  mortality  has 
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been  during  the  whole  twenty  years,  there  has  been  a  constant  tendency 
to  its  decrease,  so  that  in  the  latter  years  of  the  series  still  fewer  deaths 
have  occurred  than  did  during  the  earlier  years : — 


Yevto 


Number  of 
Children. 


DmOu. 


1814 

1,019 

7 

1824 

1815 

1,010 

6 

1825 

1816 

1,031 

14 

1826 

1817 

1,033 

11 

1827 

1818 

1,037 

13 

1828 

5,130 

51 

1819 

1,038 

12 

1829 

1820 

1,052 

6 

1830 

1821 

1,029 

11 

1831 

1822 

1,046 

9 

1832 

1823 

1,028 

6 

1833 

5,193 
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Year  to 
Eaffter. 


Nomberof 
Children. 

DoUha. 

1,046 

14 

1,070 

4 

1,085 

10 

1,107 

9 

1,104 

3 

5,412 

40 

1,110 

12 

1,126 

7 

1,145 

5 

1,156 

7 

1,133 

5 

5,670 


36 


It  thus  appears,  that  in  the  first  five  years,  viz.,  from  1814  to  1818, 
the  annual  mortality  was  1  in  100 ;  that  in  the  next  five  years,  from 
1819  to  1823,  the  rate  was  only  1  in  118 ;  that  in  the  five  years  from 
1824  to  1828,  it  was  further  diminished  to  1  in  135  ;  and  that  in  the 
last  quinquennial  period  from  1829  to  1833,  the  annual  mortality  was 
no  greater  than  1  in  157^  of  the  children. 

During  the  whole  period  embraced  by  the  table,  the  children  in  Christ's 
Hospital  continued  under  the  same  management  as  regards  clothing, 
lodging,  and,  in  &ct,  every  principal  circumstance  which  apparently  could 
exert  any  influence  upon  the  rate  of  their  mortality,  with  the  exception 
of  some  little  change  of  diet  in  the  partial  substitution  of  vegetable  for 
animal  food.  The  length  of  time  and  the  numbers  embraced  by  the 
return,  forbid  the  belief  that  the  favourable  result  has  been  the  effect 
of  aoddent ;  and  if  we  consider  that  the  originally  low  rate  of  mortality 
has  been  rendered  more  and  more  favourable  in  each  succeeding  five 
years,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  account  for  the  circumstance  by  any  other 
supposition  than  that  of  an  advance  towards  a  more  rational  mode  of 
discipline,  both  moral  and  medical,  than  was  practised  in  former  periods. 

The  &vourable  circumstances  shown  by  Dr.  Mitchell  to  exist  in  this 
institution  during  20  years  to  1833,  are  still  experienced,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  following  figures : — 


to 


1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 


Nomberof 
Children. 

1,149 
1,163 
1,121 
1,126 
1,134 
1,150 

6,843 


Deathf. 

12 
13 

8 
9 
8 
8 

58 


Year  to 


1840 
1841 
1842 
1843 
1844 
1845 


Nomberof 
Children. 

1,202 
1,245 
1,280 
1,324 
1,345 
1,371 

7,767 


Deatha. 

16 

14 

3 

12 

4 
19 

68 
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In  1840  several  deaths  occurred  from  measles  and  scarlet  fever, 
which  latter  disease  was  also  very  £atal  in  the  year  ending  Easter  1845. 

The  following  abstract  is  made  from  a  very  interesting  statement 
furnished  to  Her  Majesty's  Government  by  the  officers  of  St.  Luke's 
Hospital  for  Lunatics.  This  abstract  presents,  upon  the  whole,  a  con- 
solatory view  of  the  progress  of  science  in  the  treatment  of  disease, 


PATIENTS  DEEMED  CURABLE. 


MALES. 

FEMALES. 

PERIODS. 

Admitted, 
including  the 

Patients 
remaining  at 

the  com- 
mencement of 
each  Period. 

Cared. 

Died. 

Centesimal 
Proportion. 

Admitted. 

including  the 

Patients 

the  com* 

mencement  of 

each  Period. 

Cnied. 

Died. 

Centedmal 
Ph)  portion. 

Cured. 

Died. 

Cored.   Died. 

1751  to  1760 
1761  „  1770 
1771  ,.  1780 
1781  „  1790 
1791  „  1800 
1801  „  1810 
1811  „  1820 
1821  „  1830 
1831  „  1834 
1835  „  1844 

225 

355 

425 

554 

967 

1,234 

1,260 

1,083 

356 

856 

100 

ia3 

183 
193 
319 
402 
344 
360 
147 
389 

16 

28 

30 

71 

146 

218 

133 

58 

18 

66 

44*4 
37-4 
43-0 
34*8 
330 
32-5 
27-4 
33-2 
41-3 
45-4 

71 

7-9 

7-0 

130 

15-1 

17-6 

10-5 

5-3 

5-0 

7-7 

510 

668 

808 

904 

1,496 

1,700 

1,558 

1,327 

497 

1,270 

249 
284 
326 
355 
630 
717 
604 
548 
223 
673 

24 
49 
23 
39 
92 
96 
72 
48 
26 
63 

48*8 
42*5 
40-3 
39-2 
42*1 
42-1 
38-7 
41*3 
44-8 
53-0 

4-7 
7-3 
2*8 
4-3 
6-1 
5-6 
4-6 
3-6 
5'2 
4-9 

Total  No.  ] 

admitted,    > 

6,874    j 

2,570 

784 

37-3 

11-4 

Total  No.  \ 
admitted,  > 
10,052     J 

4,609 

532 

45*8 

5-3 

PATIENTS  DEEMED  INCURABLE. 


1754  to 
1761  „ 
1771  „ 
1781  „ 
1791  „ 
1801  „ 

1811  M 
1821  „ 
1831  „ 
1835  „ 


1760 
1770 
1780 
1790 
1800 
1810 
1820 
1830 
1834 
1844 


15 
17 
15 
37 

77 
70 
79 
84 
70 
79 


Total  No. 
admitted, 
256 


} 


4 

3 

2 

9 

22 

21 

31 

32 

23 

28 


13 


2 


175 


1-9 


26*6 

17-6 

13 

24 

28 


30-0 


39' 
38' 


32*8 
35-4 


68*3 


39 
31 
29 
56 

117 
93 

116 
99 
78 
95 


Total  No.  ) 

admitted,  > 

358  J 


2 

» 
1 
1 
4 
2 
> 

3 
> 
2 


5 

6 

9 

5 

45 

29 

47 

40 

19 

27 


15 


232 


5-1 

.  • 

3-4 
1-8 
3*4 
2*1 

.  • 

3-0 
. . 
2*1 


4*2 


12-8 
19-3 
31 
9 
38 
31 
40 
40 
24 
28 


0 
0 

4 
1 
5 

4 
3 

4 


64-8 


under  the  most  distressing  form  in  which  it  visits  our  race.  The  table 
has  been  made  in  two  divisions — one  of  patients  deemed  curable,  the 
other  of  patients  deemed  incurable.  The  numbers  embraced  in  the  last 
category  are  too  few  to  admit  of  any  reasoning  in  regard  to  them,  but 
this  objection  does  not  apply  to  the  table  of  curable  patients.  The 
period  embraced  by  the  table  is  94  years,  extending  from  1751,  when 
the  hospital  was  founded,  to  1844,  during  which  time  17,540  patients 
were  admitted,  of  whom  16,926  were  deemed  curable.  Of  this  number 
7179  have  been  cured,  and  1316  have  died—the  average  centesimal 
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proportion  of  cures  being,  among  the  males,  37*3,  and  among  the 
females,  45*8;  while  the  deaths  have  been  11*4  among  males,  and  5*3 
among  females. 

Some  points  in  the  foregoing  table  require  explanation.  It  will  be 
seen  that  in  the  30  years  which  occurred  between  1781  and  1810  a  con- 
siderable decrease  in  the  number  of  cures  and  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  deaths  were  experienced  among  the  male  patients,  while  no  such  irre- 
gularity appears  in  the  case  of  the  females.  In  the  10  years  between 
1801  and  1811  the  male  cures,  which  between  1771  and  1780  had  been 
43  per  cent,  were  diminished  to  32i  per  cent. ;  and  the  deaths,  which 
in  the  earlier  period  had  been  no  more  than  7  per  cent.,  were  increased 
to  17i  per  cent.  On  referring  this  subject  to  the  medical  officers  of  the 
hospital,  we  received  the  following  explanation : — "  The  increase  of 
deaths  among  the  males  during  the  period  between  1781  and  1800  is 
attributed  to  the  relaxation  of  the  rule  of  not  admitting  any  patient  who 
appeared  to  be  in  too  weak  a  state  of  bodily  health  to  take  medicines 
proper  for  their  lunacy,  or  requiring  the  attendance  of  a  nurse,  and 
which  rule,  subsequent  to  1810,  was  as  strictly  enforced  as  it  had  for- 
merly been  up  to  1781." 

The  proportion  of  cures  in  the  first  and  last  decennary  periods  were 
more  favourable  than  in  any  other  period  of  the  like  duration.  The 
£Eivourable  proportions  fell  in  the  20  years  following  1760,  and  then 
occurred  the  relaxation  as  to  the  admission  of  patients  which  has  already 
been  explained.  Subsequently  to  1811  d  more  favourable  result  has 
been  obtained,  and  from  1820  this  improvement  has  been  experienced 
in  a  still  greater  degree.  On  this  subject,  the  gentlemen  to  whose  ex- 
planations reference  has  already  been  made,  say, — "  It  is  probable  that 
the  decreased  number  of  deaths  since  1810  may  be  attributed  to  a  grow- 
ing improvement  among  the  lower  classes  as  regards  their  personal 
habits,  and  to  an  increased  degree  of  skill  in  the  treatment  of  the  insane 
by  the  medical  officers."  These  causes  are  each  of  them  of  a  gratifying 
nature.  Let  us  hope,  as  regards  the  first  mentioned,  that  through  the 
continued  intellectual  and  moral  advancement  of  the  labouring  classes, 
they  may  be  weaned  from  those  habits  of  intemperance  which  hitherto 
have  formed  their  chief  reproach,  and  which  but  too  frequently  have  led 
to  those  aberrations  of  mind  which  have  peopled  our  lunatic  asylums. 
That  the  greater  number  of  patients  admitted  into  the  hospital  have  been 
females,  arises,  no  doubt,  from  the  circumstance  that  insanity  frequently 
follows  upon  child-bearing.  The  proportion  of  cures  has  also  been 
almost  uniformly  greater  among  the  women  than  among  the  men ;  and 
the  un&vourable  circumstances  that  attended  the  cases  of  males  between 
1781  and  1811  were  not  experienced  among  the  females. 

The  curative  system  pursued  in  Bethlem  Hospital  was  so  wholly 
changed  about  the  year  1820,  that  it  would  be  useless  to  carry  back  to 
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an  earlier  period  any  inquiry  concerning  the  result  of  the  cases  admitted 
into  the  establishment  The  following  table  contains  a  statement  for 
each  year,  from  1820  to  1849,  inclurive  : — 


MALES. 

Cmmiim 
tloMia 

raia- 

FEMALES. 

tioMia 

qiil»> 

Yean. 

Adrnttted. 

teeludiac  ih* 

rMlMUrcnMki- 

liigat  Hm 

Cond. 

Died. 

iacludiag  tb«  ' 
Bttmbw  lODaiaiiig 
attb«bctiBiria« 

Admittad. 
tndiidiac  Um 
Pktirato  rOTBiOa. 
iag  at  the    . 

Cored. 

Died. 

iaelvdiBc  th*    ' 

at  Um  b^faksiac 
or«elipc«io4r 

of  the  ftnt  yew. 

Cored. 

Died. 

oTilMflnt  jmr. 

Cozed. 

Died. 

1820 

1Q7 

28 

71 

180 

37 

^\ 

1821 

65 

25^ 

2 

85 

23 

m 
1 

1822 

58 

23 

5 

29-8 

5- 

114 

49 

8 

34*8 

5*9 

1823 

60 

24 

4 

98 

52 

4 

1824 

69 

25 

3j 

94 

38 

9 

/ 

1825 

77 

31 

^\ 

106 

43 

7^ 

1826 

69 

^ 

1 

99 

47 

8 

1827 

68 

26 

11 

37-1 

7-1 

88 

40 

4 

42*2 

4*5 

1828 

89 

44 

6 

120 

68 

3 

1829 

81 

56 

119 

73 

7J 

1830 

87 

39 

b\ 

123 

76 

^\ 

1831 

87 

35 

10 

137 

63 

3 

1832 

63 

23 

5   , 

33-7 

6-6 

101 

71 

3 

46*2 

3*2 

1833 

64 

25 

4 

127 

59 

7 

1834 

107 

50 

10 

118 

65 

2 

1835 

114 

40 

9\ 

148 

72 

11  \ 

1836 

121 

51 

11 

149 

87 

13 

1837 

127 

60 

13 

35*79 

7-51 

184 

97 

14 

48*07 

6*08 

1838 

126 

55 

10 

169 

120 

10 

1839 

122 

56 

12 

• 

178 

86 

10  1 

1840 

152 

69 

12  \ 

198 

111 

iM 

1841 

117 

61 

23 

174 

99 

15 

1842 

140 

62 

15 

38- 

9*22 

204 

106 

7 

45*49 

5*60 

1843 

119 

57 

13 

177 

105 

12 

1844 

133 

60 

12 

172 

72 

16 

1845 

122 

63 

U\ 

211 

120 

iM 

1846 

142 

67 

5 

■ 

171 

96 

10 

1847 

138 

73 

11 

40*52 

5*45 

191 

112 

11 

44*80 

5*11 

1848 

140 

84 

10 

190 

83 

13 

1849 

150 

70 

10  j 

194 

106 

uj 

Reckoning  males  and  females  together,  the  centesimal  proportions  of 
cures  and  deaths  in  the  quinquennial  periods  have  been — 


Yews. 

Cored. 

Died. 

1820  to  1824 

32*8 

5*5 

1825  „  1829 

40* 

5*6 

1830  „  1834 

41* 

4*6 

1835  „  1839 

42*76 

6*67 

lo40  yi   io44 

42*29 

7*15 

1845  »  1849 

42*94 

2*25 

All  patients  who  are  admitted  on  the  curable  establishment  of  Bethlem 
Hospital,  and  who  are  not  discharged  cured  or  otherwise  within  twelve 
months  firom  the  date  of  their  admission,  are  discharged  at  the  end  of 
that  time,  unless  there  be  a  prospect  of  their  cure,  in  which  case  they 
are  retained  in  the  hospital. 
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The  result  of  the  7595  patients  admitted  into  Bethlem  Hospital 
during  the  30  years  from  1820  to  1849,  distinguishing  the  sexes,  and 
dividing  the  patients  into  the  three  classes  of  curable,  incurable,  and 
criminal  lunatics,  will  be  seen  in  the  following  table : — 


Fh»m  1810  to  1849  incloaive. 

■ 

Coiablet. 

Ineamblea. 

Males. 

iFemalei. 

Total. 

Males. 

'  Females. 

Total. 

Remained  in  hospital  let  January,  \ 
1820,   including    those   out  on  > 
leave  of  absence J 

Admitted 

29 
2,779 

52 
4,163 

81 
6,942 

28 
% 

1 
1 

"41 
101 

69 
197 

2,808 

1     4*215 

7,023 

124 

142 

266 

Discharged: — 

Curctd . 

Uncured 

By  request  of  friends      .     .     . 

Disqualified  cases      .... 

Convalescent  and  no  report 
Escaped 

1,343 
632 

69 
504 

25 

2,226 
1,127 

89 
404 

50 

'190 

5 
124 

3,569 

1,759 

158 

908 

75 

'345 

8 
201 

7 

1 

•  • 

24 
6 

1 
46 

•  • 
40 

24 

4 
19 

1 

58 

36 

31 
4 

43 

6 

1 
1 

Died 

155 

3 

77 

104 

Remaining  31st  December,  1849  :— 

Out  on  leave 

In  hospital 

•  • 

76 

2,808 

4,215 

7,023 

124 

142 

266 

Ph>i 

n  1880  to  1 

L849  inclas 

Ive. 

Total. 

Males. 

Femala. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Totol. 

Remained  in  hospital  1st  January,^ 
1820,   including   those   out   on^ 
leave  of  absence 1 

Admitted 

41 
201 

9 
55 

50 
256 

98 
3,076 

102 
4,319 

200, 
7,395 

242 

64 
28 

1 
16 

. « 
19 

306 

3,174 

4,421 

7,595 

Discharged : — 

Cured 

Uncured     .....•• 

By  request  of  friends     .     .     . 

Disqualified  cases      .... 

Convalescent,  and  no  report    . 

Removed  by  order  of  Secre- ) 

tary  of  SUte / 

Escaped     ........ 

Died 

58 
3 

•  • 

20 

1 
67 

86 
3 

20 

2 
83 

112 

1,408 
635 

93 
510 

25 

20 

2 

268 

3 

210 

2,278 

1,131 

108 

404 

51 

•  • 

1 

264 

5 
179 

3,686 

1,766 

201 

914 

76 

20 

3 
532 

Remaining  31st  December,  1844  :— 
Out  on  leave  ...... 

8 

In  hospital 

93 

389 

242 

64 

306 

3,174 

4,421 

7,595 

In  the  year  1844  there  were  discharged  260  patients.     The  length  of 
time  in  which  they  had  remained  in  the  hospital,  as  well  as  the  circum- 
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stances  under  wbicb  tbey  were  discharged,  &re  sIiowd  in  the  following 
table  -.— 


Tloa 

Currf. 

",sr"' 

-3Si-|          -. 

Usmnd. 

H-plut. 

M. 

P. 

Tot. 

u. 

p.    Tm. 

M. 

F. 

Trt.lM. 

P. 

T«. 

M. 

F. 

Tw. 

1  month    .     . 
!  mooth*  .     . 

5  „       .     . 
4        „       .      . 

6  r.   -  ■ 

1        „       ■     ■ 
B        „       .      . 
9        „       .      . 

10  „      .    . 

11  ... 

18  „       .      . 
13        „       .      . 
U        „       .      . 

\s      Z     •    ■ 

IT        „       .      . 
IS        „       .      . 

19  „       .      . 
SO        „       .      . 
91        „       ■     . 

SSudupwtfds 

17 
10 

B 

7 

ii 
» 
no 

30 
1^ 

s 

I 

s 

13 

1 

'i 
'i 

3 

5 

d 

3 

1 
a 

6 

3 
3 

'i 

3 

4 
1 

a 

3 

1 
i 

" 

15 

e 

2 

si 

1 

6 

'i 

1 

'i 

46 
3 

U 
6 

's 

B8 

la 

ISS 

^ 

s 

15 

26 

^ 

13 

% 

50 

76 

The  numher  of  lunatics  and  idiots  chargeable  to  the  parishes  of 
England  and  Wales,  in  the  month  of  August,  1844,  was  ascertained 
to  be  as  follows : — 


In  589  TTnloni 
Undar  Local  AcU 
Otbnpluei    .     . 


Of  the  above  17,355  persons,  there  were  maintained — 

Main.  FcBuJn. 

In  County  Lmutio  Aiylumi 3,00.1  S,321 

In  Lleenwd  Hoowf 1,319  1,G33 

In  Union  WorkhooKi 2,068  2,593 

With  their  friendi,  or  olMwhare .     .     .      .     !,354  3,790 

In  olhtr  place*,  not  In  union SOS  251 

7,873  9,483 
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Their  ages  were — 

Not  exceading  5  yt§i§ 8 

5  to  10  yean 56 

10  „  20      „        978 

20  ,,  ao      „         8,835 

30„40„         3,788 

40  „  50      „         8,612 

50  „  60      ,»         2,722 

60  „  70      „        1,727 

70  and  upwards .  725 

16,896 
The  ages  not  ascertained  of  thoae  estimated  for ) 

other  places  not  in  union    ....../ 

17,355 

If  to  those  chargeable  to  parishes  we  add  4072  private  patients,  viz., 
2161  males  and  1911  females,  we  have  a  total  of  21,427  individuals  in 
England  and  Wales  declared  to  be  of  unsound  mind,  or  1  in  775  of  the 
popuIatioD. 

A  furth^  report  of  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy  was  made  to  the 
Lord  Chancellor  in  June,  1847,  in  which  was  ^ven  a  summary  of 
pauper  lunatics  and  idiots  in  England  and  Wales  on  the  1st  January 
of  that  year,  viz. : — 

Malef.  Females.  Total. 

Lunatioi 4,499  5,930  10,429 

Idiots 3,637  3,999  7,636 

8,136  9,929  18,065 

^^^■"^■^^  ^^^m^^^a^  ^^^M^^^^ 

Of  the  above  there  were — 

Males.  Femalef.  Total. 

In  County  Lunatic  Asylums  and  Hospitals     2,397  2,745  5, 142 

In  Licensed  Houses 1,657  2,104  3,761 

In  Union  Workhouses 2,058  2,578  4,681 

With  their  friends,  or  elsewhere  .        .     .     1,965  2,453  4,418 

In  other  pUc«.  not  ta  -nion{}'-«««     ;  ^  _^  _» 

8,136  9,929  18,065 

Their  ages  were — 

Not  exceeding  5  years 4 

From  5  to  10  years  ..........  51 

n    10  „  20      „ 916 

„    20  „  30      „ 3,504 

„    30  „  40      „ 4,067 

„    40  „  50      „ 3,927 

„    50  „  60      „ 2,963 

w    60  „  70      „ 1,784 

„    70  and  upwards 776 

17,952 
The  ages  not  ascertained  of  those  in  places  not ) 

in  union f       *^^ 

18,065 

c  2 
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The  total  number  of  persons  of  unsound  mind  in  England  and  Wales 
at  the  above  date  was  26,516,  thus  distributed : — 

1.  In  Coanty  AMjlums,  Uospitalty  and  Licensed  Homes,  subjected )  .„  ^oe 

to  the  visitations  of  the  Commissioners j  ' 

2.  In  Bethlem,  and  in  Naval  and  Military  Hospitals  not  subjected )  g^g 

to  such  visitations / 

3.  Paopers  in  Union  Workhouses  and  places  under  local  Acts  •     .     •  8,986 

4.  Paupers  in  Gilbert  Unions,  and  other  places  not  in  union     ...  176 

5.  Single  Patients  found  lunatic  by  inquisition 307 

6.  Single  Patients  in  private  houses,  in  charge  of  persons  receiving )  ^r^ 

profits / 

7.  Excess  of  Pauper  Patients  in  Workhouses,  &0. S^OSS 

8.  Criminals  in  Gaols 32 

26,516 


The  per  centage  proportions  of  cures  and  deaths  occurring  in  county 
and  other  public  lunatic  asylums,  during  the  five  years  1840  to  1844, 
were  as  follows : — 


Coanty  Asylum.  J^ 

Bedford 15*9 

Chester    ......  30-1 

Cornwall 13-4 

Dorset 15*6 

Gloucester 31*7 

Kent 7-5 

Lancaster      .....  16'6 

Leicester 36*1 

Middlesex 6*7 

Norfolk 13*3 

Nottingham  .....  24*6 

Stafford 21- 


Yearly 
DcatlH. 


10 
II 

7 

12 
10 
10 
13 
11 

9 
19 

9 
13 


5 

-8 
9 
2 
7 
7 
2 
3 
I 
1 
2 
7 


Coanty  Axylnm.  Cuml 

Suffolk 16*1 

York,  West  Riding .     .     .  17*1 

Bristol,  St  Peter's  Hospital  20*3 


Temly 


Exeter 


47-6 


Lincoln 17*9 

Liverpool 62-7 

Northampton  .  .  .  .30*3 
Wameford,  near  Oxford  .  22*4 
York  Asylum  ....  7*9 
Friend's  Retreat,  York      .      8-2 


10*8 
13*6 
19-7 


12-4 

15- 

16-7 

14- 
7-5 
6-8 
5-7 


The  return  from  the  Glasgow  Lunatic  Asylum,  during  27  years  from 
1814  to  1840,  show  the  following  results : — 


Yean. 

Admitted. 

Cued. 

BeUertd. 

Diaefasffged. 

Died. 

Propoition  of 
Dctttlis.* 

1814  to  1818 

387 

151 

85 

32 

17 

. . 

1819  „  1823 

427 

176 

94 

90 

55 

10*39 

1824  „  1828 

400 

172 

105 

65 

49 

9-53 

1829  „  1833 

462 

217 

132 

37 

60 

10*25 

1834  ,,  1838 

534 

252 

130 

64 

70 

10-40 

1839  k  1840 

280 

144 

55 

28 

27 

6*17 

*  Including  the  number  remaining  in  the  Asylum  at  the  beginning  of  each  period. 
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CHAPTER  ni. 


OCCTPATIONS  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 


Change  in  relfttive  proportfons  of  Agriculturists,  Traders,  &c.,  in  England,  Wales,  Scotland, 
and  Great  Britain— Employment  of  Adult  Males  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1831— 
Occupations  of  Population  of  Great  Britain,  1841 — Proportions  in  each  County  of 
England,  1811,  1821,  1831,  and  1841— Numerical  Order  of  Counties  relatively  to  each 
other  at  different  periods — Division  of  Agricultural  Population — Occupiers — Labourers 
— Great  Britain  and  Ireland — Proportions  employed  in  1831  and  1841  in  raising  food — 
Advantage  of  knowing  the  proportions  into  which  Population  is  divided — Failure  of 
attempts  to  ascertain  this  in  the  earlier  enumerations— Result  of  the  attempt  in  1841 — 
Excise  Licenses  granted  for  exercising  certain  branches  of  business  —  Division  of 
Employments  in  Ireland,  1841 — Domestic  Servants  in  United  Kingdom — £mployment 
of  Adult  Males  in  United  Kingdom  in  1841 — Employment  in  Textile  Manufactures — 
In  Factories — In  Mines — In  manufacture  of  Metals— Occupations  of  People  in  France 
— Classification  of  Land-owners — Division  of  the  Soil. 

A  CHANGE  has  for  some  time  been  going  forward  in  regard  to  the  rela- 
tive proportions  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  who  are  employed  in 
agricultural  pursuits,  or  in  trade,  manufactures,  &c. 

The  foUovring  table  will  show  the  variations  of  this  kind,  as  exhibited 
in  Great  Britain  by  the  three  decennary  enumerations  preceding  that  of 
1841 :— 

CamptuoHve  Statement  of  the  Numben  and  Oeeupation$  of  Familiei  in  England^  Wale$,  aand 
Sexfthxnd,  in  the  Yeart  1811,  1821,  and  1831,  according  to  the  Population  Returna  of  those  Yean 
mpectivefy  ;  showing  aho  the  Proportions  of  each  Class  in  Centesimal  Parts, 


At  the 

end  of 

May  in 

each 

Year. 

Total 
Familiea. 

Employed 
in  Agri- 
culture. 

Employed  in 
Manufticturea, 

All  other 
Families. 

Centesimal  Parts. 

Agrl-     Trade, 
culture.     &e. 

Others. 

Total. 

England  j 
Wales  .| 

Scotland^ 

Great    J 
Britain  ( 

1811 
1821 
1831 

1811 
1821 
1831 

1811 
1821 
1831 

1811 
1821 
1831 

2,012,391 
2,346,717 
2,745,336 

129,756 
146,706 
166,538 

402,068 
447,960 
502,301 

2,544,215 
2,941,383 
3,414,175 

697,353 
773,732 
761,348 

72,846 
74,225 
73, 195 

125,799 
130,699 
126,591 

895,998 
978,656 
961,134 

923,588 
1,118,295 
1,182,912 

36,044 
41,680 
44,702 

169,417 
190,264 
207,259 

1,129,049 
1,350,239 
1,434,873 

391,450 
454,690 
801,076 

20,866 
30,801 
48,641 

106,552 
126,997 
168,451 

518,868 

612,488 

1,018,168 

34-7 

33- 

27*7 

56-2 
50-6 
43-9 

31-3 
29-2 
25-2 

35-2 
33-2 
28-2 

45-9 
47-6 
43-1 

27-7 
28-5 
26-9 

42-1 
42-5 
41-3 

44*4 
45-9 
42-0 

19-4 
19-4 
29-2 

16-1 
20-9 
29-2 

26*6 
28*3 
33-5 

20-4 
20-9 
29*8 

100 
100 
100 

100 
100 
100 

100 
100 
100 

100 
100 
100 
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No  comparison  can  be  strictly  made  between  the  proportions  shown  by 
the  foregoing  table,  and  the  result  of  the  census  of  1841,  when  the  occu- 
pations of  the  people  were  ascertained,  not  according  to  the  number  of 
families,  but  of  individuals.  We  are  enabled,  however,  to  compare  the 
two  periods,  with  reference  to  the  occupations  of  males,  20  years  of  age 
and  upwards,  living  in  1831  and  1841,  and  the  result  cannot  be  mate- 
rially diflFerent  from  that  which  would  have  been  shown  had  the  division 
been  made  as  before  into  families. 

E1K2I.A9D  AND  WaLBS.  1831  1841 

Employed  in  agriculture  ....  31*69  25*65 
„  in  trade,  mana&ctures,  &c.  39*11  43  06 
„       otherwise 29*20       81*27 

100-  100* 


SCOTI.AND. 

Employed  in  agriculture     .     .     .     .  30*40  27*86 

„        in  trade,  &c 43-  46*60 

otherwise 26*60  25*52 


100*  100* 


Gbeat  Bbitaiit. 

Employed  in  agriculture     •     .     .     .  31*51  25*93 

„        in  trade,  &0. 39*65  43*53 

otherwise       .     ^    .     .     .  28*84  80*54 


100*  100* 


^ 


The  dreumstance  which  most  requures  to  be  noticed  in  these  state- 
ments is  the  decrease  in  the  relative  number  of  families  employed  in 
agricultural  pursuits.  In  the  course  of  30  years  the  centesimal  pro- 
portion of  such  families  has  fallen  from  35*2  to  25*9,  showing  that  the 
quantity  of  food  for  the  production  of  which  the  labour  of  seven  families 
was  formerly  employed,  is  now  produced  by  the  labour  of  five  families. 
This  is  a  &ct  of  considerable  importance,  if  considered  with  reference  to 
another  interesting  question,  that  of  the  capability  of  the  country  to 
continue  its  present  onward  course  with  respect  to  manufactures,  not- 
withstanding the  physical  impos^bility  under  which  it  is  placed,  of 
adding  in  any  material  degree  to  the  extent  of  soil  whence  the  greater 
quantity  of  food  then  needed  must  be  derived. 

The  alteration  indicated  by  the  foregoing  tables  will  appear  in  a  more 
striking  point  of  view,  if  a  calculation  be  made  of  the  positive  increase  in 
number  of  the  families  in  each  of  the  three  classes,  during  the  20  years 
1811  to  1831.  It  will  then  be  seen  that,  while  the  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  families  altogether  was  after  the  rate  of  34  per  cent.,  the  addition 
to  those  of  the  agricultural  class  has  been  only  7i  per  cent,  those  of  the 
trading  and  manufacturing  class  having  received  an  accession  to  their 
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nomben  of  27  per  cent,  and  Uioae  of  all  otber  cUsaee  having  been  in 

ibe  same  time  rery  nearly  doubled  in  number. 

Hie  farther  subdinaicn  of  the  population,  as  relating  to  males 
SO  yean  of  age  and  upwards,  which  was  made  in  1831,  somewhat 
varied  llie  centedmal  proportions,  as  will  appear  from  the  following 
abotract:— 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  proportion  of  males  20  years  of  age  and  up- 
wards is  greater  in  families  employed  in  agriculture  than  in  the  remain- 
ing classes  or  divisions,  and  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  population  does 
not  increase  so  rapidly  in  proportion  to  its  numbers  among  agricultural 
families  as  among  the  remaining  portions  of  the  people — an  effect  which 
may  probably  be  owing  in  some  degree  to  greater  longevity,  caused  by 
the  superior  healthfulness  of  the  country ;  still  more,  perhaps,  to  the  less 
exciting  nature  of  country  employments  which  occasion  less  wear  and  tear 
to  the  animal  frame  than  is  experienced  in  towns,  where  the  interests  of 
men  bring  them  more  directly  into  collision,  and  where,  if  the  satisfaction 
attendant  upon  success  is  more  attainable,  the  harassings  and  disappoint- 
ments of  life  are  more  frequently  experienced  ;  but  in  addition  to  those 
causes  comes  the  fact,  that  there  is  a  constant  tendency  of  the  rural 
population  to  seek  employment  in  towns,  so  soon  as  that  period  of  life  is 
attained  at  which  occupation  is  assumed,  while  there  is  no  tendency  on 
the  part  of  young  persons  bom  in  towns  to  seek  employment  in  country 
districts. 

The  following  more  elaborate  table  of  the  occupations  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Great  Britain,  as  ascertained  in  1841,  has  been  compiled  from 
the  Beports  of  the  Census  Commissioners.  It  affords  the  best  abstract 
that  has  hitherto  been  attainable  upon  this  important  branch  of  political 
arithmetic, — See  pp.  57,  58. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  know  the  proportions  in  regard  to  occupations 
into  which  the  population  of  each  coimty  in  England  is  divided,  and  the 
variations  in  this  respect  which  each  has  undergone  during  the  thirty 
years  that  have  elapsed  between  1811  and  1841.  For  this  purpose  the 
following  two  tables  (pp.  59  and  60)  have  been  constructed.  The  first  of 
them  shows  the  centesimal  proportion  which  each  class  bore  to  the 
other  two  classes  at  the  several  enumerations  of  1811,  1821,  1831, 
and  1841 ;  while  the  second  table  shows  the  numerical  order  in  which 
each  county  stood  at  those  periods  relatively  to  the  other  counties. 
For  this  latter  purpose  the  population  has  been  divided  into  only  two 
classes,  viz. — agriculturists  and  others.  The  reason  for  this  classifica- 
tion will  be  at  onoe  apparent  on  inspection  of  the  first  table.  The 
glaring  discrepancies  observable  in  the  proportions  at  different  periods 
of  the  third  or  miscellaneous  class  of  the  population,  render  it  evident 
that  no  very  precise  rule  has  been  used  for  determining  into  which  of 
the  two  non-agricultural  classes  a  considerable  number  of  families 
should  be  placed.  By  adopting  only  two  divisions  or  classes,  this  diffi- 
culty is  removed,  and  a  greater  degree  of  certainty  upon  the  subject 
is  attained.  The  persons  appointed  to  prepare  the  returns  might  easily 
fall  into  errors  in  classing  traders  and  followers  of  professions;  but 
could  hardly  fail  to  distinguish  from  all  others  those  families  who  drew 
their  jsopport  from  agricultural  occupations. 
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Table  ihmc-mgAeCaittBmai 

i^amrluii 

»Udk  eadl  CT«  rf  rte  i>«>.£x«.  W.  to  «fe  otter  too 

A      kull-Tt 

T,.dr   M.n«f«--a,n.S:= 

url«.a««. 

IBll 

ism 

isai  1941 

ISll 

1831 

W3I 

IS4I 

1^11  isil  igJi 

lf»4t 

Bedford    .... 

«3-l 

&1-9 

56-8 

37 '0 

21-9 

2J-S 

23'T 

35-6 

9-0  lo-a 

17-5 

27-4 

Berk*.      . 

63-5 

53-3 

452 

33-7 

30-3 

ai-7 

31-8 

25-3 

16-2  {15'0 

42 

0 

Bocks 

S3-3 

S7 

e 

M-0 

36 -e 

33-4 

as-s 

96-4 

32-6 

11-3   13-6 

20-6 

30 

C«mbridg« 

fil-0,60 

7 

asi 

27-3 

25-5 

13-S 

12- 1 

19-5 

ChMtci    . 

36-8  Si 

a5-a 

ISI 

51 -S 

53- 1 

53-9 

52-9 

11-4 

33 

CoTQwan  . 

3J-5 

37 

7 

30-7 

SO-9 

34-8 

30-3 

23-3 

24-7 

35-7 

32-0 

47 -O 

54 

CumberUnd 

39-S 

35 

40-a 

413 

31-4 

23-2 

35-0 

Petty.      . 

4 

27-5 

17-3 

42-2 

48-4 

19  ■« 

tr-a 

3G 

Dey™       . 

41-6 

40 

34-a 

24-8 

3>0 

37-5 

.12-7 

31 -B 

19-4 

43 

Donet      . 

43-4 

4g 

43'4 

30-1 

as-8 

35-7 

30-1 

30-5 

15-4 

2fi-5 

Durham  . 

20 

5 

43-3 

33'e 

37-3 

30-3 

35-5 

50-a 

Enu       . 

55-2 

55 

7 

5li'9 

33-0 

27-5 

28-8 

28 -O 

21-0 

17-3 

36 

Glooteitet 

33-4 

32 

55 '4 

lJ-4 

48-3 

49-8 

3il-7 

36-3 

IB -3 

31-9 

46 

Hereford . 

25-1 

a»-7 

23-6 

12-3 

ia-5 

1»-S 

Hertford  . 

5^-8 

31 

5 

31-5 

30-3 

39-2 

li-7 

18 -i  23-1 

36 

eft-<i 

ei 

y 

55-3 

40'5 

25-0 

3S-S 

as-0 

S5-B 

14-1 

9-9[l8-7 

33 

Kent   .      . 

35'5 

9 

21- J 

36-7 

33-1 

30-3 

25-3 

27-3 

a>0  371 

LimeMlcr 

14-4 

n 

3 

y-S 

6-7 

74-9 

63-9 

14-9 

139  2^-8 

3U 

Leicester  . 

37 '2 

a; 

■4 

23-3 

2U-1 

Wl 

55-1 

&4-5 

48-9 

9-7 

9-5   16-2 

31 

Lincoln     . 

5fi-V 

4 

54-3 

40'0 

2S-9 

aft-B 

26-3 

24-4 

&-4 

13-7    »-5 

35 

Uiddloex 

4-1 

a-6 

81-0 

61-6 

65-4 

42-9 

34-9 

348  41-5 

46'3 

4a -fl 

as-a 

15-4 

38 '4 

43-a 

43-3 

ai-4 

»-3 

53 

Norfolk    . 

48-8 

44-7 

3*6 

36-7 

3i-a 

34-3  31 -a 

ifi-o'ai-o 

as 

North™pton 

46 'S 

3J'4 

ai-a 

10-9 

13-7!2fl-a 

2LI-0 

26-B 

ao-y 

17-4 

43-8 

47-7 

2J-5;37-5 

27-2 

KotUnKtum  . 

.W-7 

5S-a 

28-3 

•w-a 

56-5 

66-6 

M'S 

Sl-I 

6-8 

"1:1117-4 

28 

Oiford     . 

46-1 

311 

29-2 

14-8 

13-6  aai 

35 

BDtlkDd      . 

56 -9 

M-a 

2a-a 

26-2 

20 -3 

24-3 

l4-2il2-5  l6-a 

Salop  .     . 

4a'3 

44-2 

36'8 

28-4 

42-5 

44 '0 

31-9 

28-9 

IS'2  13-8!aS-3 

4J 

Somenet  . 

43 '6 

42-S 

3fi'0 

aa-o 

a:-: 

31-S 

20-a'30-e 

43 

BontlMinpton 

43-0 

41-9 

84-2 

32-4 

2B-7 

22  ■€ 

33-9  32-4 

BUfford     . 

29-4 

ae-6 

ai-7 

14-5 

54-3 

61-7 

52-a 

47-5 

16-3 

U-7la6-l 

St 

0 

Suffolk      . 

55-5 

51-2 

5s-a 

31- S 

3l-« 

29-4 

12-5,19-4 

31 

3 

Surrey      , 

16-8 

5a'7 

4.1-5 

37-8 

Si-i 

3(C5:41-1 

54-9 

50-3 

42-6 

30-5 

2.1-8 

35-5 

33-a:ai-9 

16-3 

43 

Wuvii^! 

3o-a 

a7-s 

21-9 

14-4 

m-l 

«:.-2 

59-9  52-4 

e-9 1  is-a 

33 

W«UDoreltn 

i 

40-0  27-8 

30-5 

37-4|33-B 

i4-fl!aa-o 

3J 

■WilW  .      . 

M-l 

M'4 

48-5  36-3 

3,'i-a 

30-2,27-9 

10-4 

is-0  ai-a 

3; 

40-5 

as-a 

53- 1   25-2 

4J-4 

47-6 

42-0  41-7 

10- 1 

11-2  35-9 
ao-7   35-5 

T<SrE'Biding 

40'li38'i 

33-a  iJ-O 

S5-7 

4tl 

2>3'4l-3 

3j 

„      N.RIdlni 

46-a  4»-a 

44-1  34-5 

2;-7  SJ-O 

23-5 

26-8   28-a 

36 

„     ff.IUding 

23-1  19 -e 

13-2  10-7 

64-8 

fl7-4 

6J-4  61-7 

lai 

I3'0   I2'4 

37- B 

The  mode  of  compntation,  adopted  in  1841  for  determining  the  occu- 
pations of  the  people,  differed  from  that  employed  at  the  three  preceding 
periods,  BO  that  no  perfect  comparison  can  be  made  as  to  the  result-  If 
we  exclude  from  the  examination  the  columns  for  1841,  it  will  be  seen 
that  mght,  or  one-fifth  part  hy  number,  of  the  English  counties  main- 
tained unaltered,  during  20  years,  their  relative  positione  as  regards 
the  employments  of  their  inhabitants.     These  counties  were — 

Bedford,  which  is  chiefly  agricultural ;  Somerset,  Devon,  and  Corn- 
wall, which  have  a  mixed  population ;  and  Middlesex,  Surrey,  Lanca- 
shire, and  Warwickshire,  two  of  which  are  metropolitan  connties,  while 
the  remaining  two  are  at  the  bead  of  the  manubctaring  counties. 
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Table  thawing  the  Numeruxd  Order  in  which  the  different  Counties  of  England  stood  relativefy 
to  each  other^  with  reference  to  the  Proportional  Number  of  their  Population  who  were  engaged 
in  Agriculture  or  otherwise^  at  each  of  the  Decennary  Enumerations  of  1811,  1821,  1831,  and 
1841. 


18 

AgTi- 

11 

1821 

1831 

1841 

COUNTIES. 

Other 

Agri- 

Other 

Agri- 

Other 

Agri- 

Other 

caltural 

CltM. 

CUsws. 

cultunl 
Clan. 

Cluaet. 

cultunl 
CUa. 

ClasMs. 

cultaral 
Clmw. 

CUnes. 

Bedford 

1 

42 

1 

42 

1 

42 

10 

33 

Berks    .... 

12 

31 

12 

31 

14 

29 

12 

31 

Bucks   .... 

13 

30 

7 

36 

7 

36 

7 

36 

Cambridge      .     . 

3 

40 

5 

38 

6 

37 

8 

35 

Chester      .     .     . 

31 

12 

32 

11 

34 

9 

34 

9 

Cornwall    •     .     . 

s 

27 

16 

27 

16 

27 

16 

29 

14 

Cumberland    .     . 

28 

15 

29 

14 

28 

15 

26 

17 

Derby  .... 

29 

14 

33 

10 

32 

11 

32 

11 

Devon  .... 

24 

19 

24 

19 

24 

19 

22 

21 

Dorset  .... 

18 

25 

16 

27 

17 

26 

21 

22 

Durham      .     .     . 

38 

5 

38 

5 

39 

4 

.38 

5 

Essex    .... 

8 

35 

9 

34 

8 

35 

3 

40 

Gloucester.     .     . 

34 

9 

34 

9 

33 

10 

31 

12 

Hereford    .     .     , 

2 

41 

3 

40 

4 

39 

4 

39 

Hertford    .     .     . 

14 

29 

14 

29 

13 

30 

15 

28 

Huntingdon     • 

4 

39 

2 

41 

2 

41 

5 

38 

Kent     .     .     • 

33 

10 

28 

15 

23 

18 

27 

16 

Lancaster  .     . 

41 

2 

41 

2 

41 

2 

41 

2 

Leicester   .     . 

30 

13 

30 

13 

29 

14 

30 

13 

Lincoln      •     . 

5 

38 

6 

37 

5 

38 

1 

42 

Middlesex 

42 

1 

42 

1 

42 

1 

42 

I 

Monmouth      •     , 

19 

24 

22 

21 

31 

12 

35 

8 

Norfolk      .     . 

15 

28 

17 

26 

15 

28 

16 

27 

Northampton  . 
N  orthum  berland 

16 

27 

11 

32 

12 

31 

13 

30 

37 

6 

36 

7 

37 

6 

33 

10 

Nottingham    • 

32 

11 

*31 

12 

30 

13 

28 

15 

Oxford .     .     . 

10 

33 

10 

33 

11 

32 

14 

29 

Rutland     .     . 

6 

37 

4 

39 

3 

40 

2 

41 

Salop     .     .     • 

22 

21 

19 

24 

20 

23 

19 

24 

Somerset    .     • 

21 

22 

21 

22 

21 

22 

23 

20 

Southampton  . 

23 

20 

23 

20 

22 

21 

25 

18 

Stafford      .     . 

36 

7 

37 

6 

36 

7 

37 

6 

Suffolk  .     .     . 

7 

36 

8 

35 

9 

34 

9 

34 

Surrey  .     .     . 

40 

3 

40 

3 

40 

3 

39 

4 

Sussex  .     .     . 

9 

34 

15 

28 

18 

25 

18 

25 

Warwick    .     . 

35 

8 

35 

8 

35 

8 

36 

7 

Westmoreland 

17 

26 

18 

25 

19 

24 

20 

23 

Wiltshire  .     . 

11 

32 

13 

30 

10 

33 

6 

37 

Worcester .     . 

25 

18 

25 

18 

26 

17 

24 

19 

York,  East  Riding 
„      North  Riding 

26 

17 

26 

17 

23 

20 

17 

26 

20 

23 

20 

23 

16 

27 

11 

32 

„      West  Riding 

39 

4 

39 

4 

38 

5 

40 

3 

If  the  returns  for  1841  are  included,  it  will  still  be  seen  that  there 
has  been  but  little  change  since  1811  in  the  relative  position  of  the 
counties  as  respects  agricultural  exnplojnnent.  Berkshire,  Durham, 
Lancashire,  Leicestershire,  and  Middlesex,  occupy  the  place  which  they 
filled  in  1811  ;  Buckinghamshire,  Cumberland,  Devonshire,  Essex, 
Gloucestershire,  Kent,  Lincolnshire,  Northamptonshire,  Northumber- 
land, Nottinghamshire,  Rutlandshire,  Shropshire,  Wiltshire,  Worces- 
tershire, the  East  and  North  Ridings  of  Yorkshire,  have  taken  a  higher 
relatiiftidHMdtion  as  agricultural  divisions;   while  all  the  remaining 
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dimions  of  England  have  changed  their  rank  in.  the  opposite  direction. 
As  regards  Monmouthshire,  the  alteration  has  been  occasioned  by  the 
great  increase  in  the  number  of  coal  mines  and  in  the  smelting  and 
manufacturing  of  iron  ;  and  the  change  that  has  taken  place  in  Sussex 
is  owing  to  the  rapid  growth  of  its  watering-places,  Brighton,  Worthing, 
and  Hastings. 

In  addition  to  the  general  divisions  of  the  people  into  three  great 
classes,  as  already  explained,  an  attempt  was  made  in  1831  to  subdivide 
the  males  20  years  of  age  and  upwards ;  and  to  some  extent  that  attempt 
was  successful.  Among  the  males  employed  in  agriculture  a  very 
important  distinction  was  drawn  between  occupiers  of  land  who  employ 
labourers,  other  occupiers  of  land  who  cultivate  their  holdings  without 
such  assistance,  and  labourers  who  are  employed  by  occupiers  in  the 
first  subdivision.  The  proportion  of  the  population  in  Ireland,  which  is 
engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  is  more  than  double  the  proportion  so 
employed  in  Great  Britain ;  but  the  subdivision  just  noticed  exhibits  in 
a  yet  more  striking  point  of  view  the  wide  difference  that  exists  in  the 
customs  and  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  two  islands.  In  Great 
Britain  about  two-sevenths  of  the  agriculturists  were  in  1831  occupiers 
of  land,  and  these  were  divided  in  nearly  equal  proportions  into  those 
who  do  and  those  who  do  not  employ  labourers:  the  agricultural 
labourers  form  the  remaining  five-sevenths  of  the  class.  In  Ireland 
only  about  one-thirteenth  part  of  the  agriculturists  above  twenty  years 
of  age  were  occupiers  employing  labourers,  while  the  remaining  twelve- 
thirteenths  were  divided  admost  equally  into  occupiers  without  labourers,^ 
and  labourers  for  others  who  are  not  occupiers.  The  average  number 
of  labourers  to  each  occupier  employing  them  is  by  no  means  equal  in 
the  two  parts  of  the  kingdom,  being  at  the  rate  of  4f  labourers  to  each 
employing  occupier  in  Great  Britain,  and  as  high  as  5f  labourers  to 
each  employing  occupier  in  Ireland. 

The  course  adopted  by  the  Census  Commissioners  for  Ireland,  of 
ascertiuning  the  occupations  of  the  people  in  families,  and  of  also  stat- 
ing the  employment  of  adult  males,  affords  another  element  for  the 
elucidation  of  questions  connected  with  the  progress  of  the  population. 
The  variance  between  the  Irish  and  the  English  returns  as  respects  the 
age  at  which  occupations  are  stated — viz.,  15  in  Ireland  and  20  in 
England  —prevents  that  close  comparison  between  the  condition  of  the 
two  populations  which  it  would  be  interesting  to  make.  The  number 
of  femilies  in  Ireland  in  1841,  was  1,472,787,  of  whom  974,188,  or 
66*15  per  cent.,  were  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits.  The  number 
of  males  15  years  old  and  upwards,  was  2,341,895,  of  whom  1,643,082, 
or  70*16  per  cent.,  were  employed  in  producing  food,  sa  that  each  1000 
of  the  whole  number  of  families  furnished  1115  adult  males  to  the 
ranks  of  agriculture,  while  each  1000  families  in  those  ranks  furnished 
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1686  male  adults  occupied,  as  employers  or  labourers,  in  producing 
food.  From  the  data  above  given,  it  will  appear  how  very  different,  in 
regard  to  the  occupations  of  the  people,  are  the  populations  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  While  a  rapid  change  has  been  going  forward  in 
England  and  Scotland,  where  the  proportionate  number  of  persons 
engaged  in  agriculture  is  continually  and  rapidly  diminishing,  Ireland 
in  that  respect  continues  stationary,  or  indeed  moves  slightly  in  the 
contrary  direction. 

In  1831  the  division  of  the  people  as  regarded  occupations  was  such 
in  Great  Britsun  that  315  persons  were  employed  in  raising  agricultural 
produce  for  themselves  and  685  other  persons  ;  i.  e.,  1000  persons  suf- 
ficed to  provide  food  for  3174  persons,  including  themselves.  In  1841, 
it  appears  that  251  persons  raised  the  food  necessary  for  themselves  and 
749  other  persons,  or  1000  persons  employed  in  agricultural  processes 
supplied  the  wants,  as  respects  food,  of  3984  persons,  including  them- 
selves. One  person  thus  raising  nearly  all  the  food  of  home  production 
consumed  by  four  persons. 

In  Ireland,  the  laboiu*  of  657  persons  was  required  in  1831  to  raise 
the  food  demanded  by  themselves  and  343  other  persons ;  i, «.,  1000 
pei-sons  supplied  food  for  only  1522  persons,  including  themselves ;  and 
in  1841,  it  required  the  labour  of  662  persons  to  raise  a  supply  far 
themselves  and  338  others,  or  1000  persons  engaged  in  agricultural 
employment  as  farmers  and  labourers  provided  food  for  only  1511 
persons,  including  themselves. 

Some  considerable  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  quantity  of  agri- 
cultural produce  exported  from  Ireland,  and  for  the  quantity  imported 
into  Great  Britain  from  Ireland  and  from  foreign  countries,  but  we 
have  no  sufficient  data  available  for  determining  the  exact  degree  of 
that  allowance.  Without  taking  that  circumstance  into  the  account,  it 
would  appear  that  the  labour  of  1000  persons  in  Great  Britain  is  equal 
to  that  of  2636  persons  engaged  in  farming  operations  in  Ireland. 

We  have  seen  that  the  proportionate  number  of  persons  employed  in 
agriculture  in  Great  Britain  has  been  continually  lessening — a  fact 
which  might  have  been  foreseen  by  persons  acquainted  with  the  im- 
provements that  have  been  introduced  into  fanning  operations  since  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  and  especially  of  late  years ;  but  it 
could  hardly  have  been  foreseen,  that,  while  the  population  has  made 
such  rapid  strides  as  we  know  it  to  have  made,  the  absolute  number  of 
the  population  engaged  in  agriculture  should  have  diminished.  This 
however  is  the  £sict.  In  1831  the  number  of  adult  males  employed  in 
agriculture  in  Great  Britain  was  1,243,057  out  of  a  population  of 
16,539,318 ;  but  m  1841,  with  our  numbers  increased  to  18,720,394, 
the  adult  males  so  employed  were  only  1,207,989,  or  fewer  than  at  the 
ing  census  by  35,068  persons. 
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Increased  productive  power  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  any 
country  is  in  itself  an  evidence  of  the  progress  of  the  people  in  civiliza- 
tion. In  times  when  the  greater  part  of  the  productive  labour  of  a 
country  is  required  for  raising  the  necessaries  of  life,  the  means  of  ob- 
taining conveniences  or  the  productions  of  other  climates  must  be 
extremely  limited.  In  countries  where  the  labour  of  a  man,  applied  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  should  be  capable  of  producing  only  a  bare 
subsistence  for  himself,  it  is  plain  that  society  could  never  advance  in 
the  scale  of  civilization.  But  if,  by  means  of  improved  implements  or 
better  methods  of  culture,  the  labour  of  two  men  could  be  made  to 
provide  for  the  subsistence  of  three,  the  labour  of  the  third  man  would 
be  set  free  for  the  production  of  surplus  articles,  which  would  add  to  the 
sum  of  the  general  convenience.  It  is  long  before  communities  arrive  at 
such  a  state  of  improvement  as  will  admit  of  so  considerable  a  number  as 
one-third  of  the  population  being  spared  from  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 
Ireland  is  not  much  advanced  beyond  this  state  at  present.  In  the 
absence  of  all  precise  information  in  regard  to  the  produce  of  the  soil 
in  this  kingdom,  only  an  approximation  to  the  trutli  can  be  attained. 
Taking  the  best  data  that  can  be  had,  it  appears  that  the  labour  of  19 
families  is  required  to  produce,  annually,  1160  quarters  of  all  kinds 
of  grain,  being  at  the  rate  of  61  quarters  for  each  family.  Applying 
this  rule  to  the  case  of  Ireland,  it  will  appear  that  the  labour  of  42,737 
families  is  required  in  order  to  raise  the  average  quantity  of  grain  that 
has  been  annually  sent  to  England  and  Scotland  during  the  20  years 
from  1825  to  1844.  If  this  number  of  families  be  deducted  from  the 
entire  number  who  are  employed  in  agriculture  in  Ireland,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  labour  of  931,451  families,  being  632  in  every  1000,  is 
required  for  raising  food  for  the  use  of  the  native  population.  Some 
abatement  must  indeed  be  made  from  this  large  proportion  on  account 
of  the  number  of  animals  reared  and  converted  into  food  for  the  con- 
sumption of  England  and  of  other  countries.  No  means  exist  for  ascer- 
taining the  precise  number  of  these  animals ;  but  admitting  that  number 
to  be  very  considerable,  it  cannot  materially  alter  the  proportion  here 
stated. 

The  advantage  of  being  able  to  classify  and  compare  the  numbers  of 
the  population  who  have  applied  themselves  at  different  periods  to  dif- 
ferent pursuits  is  exceedingly  great,  as  enabling  us  to  estimate  and  to 
mark  tiie  progress  of  the  country.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  attempt 
at  this  classified  enumeration,  which  was  made  at  the  census  of  1801, 
was  so  &r  unsuccessful  that  it  woidd  be  wrong  to  build  any  argument 
upon  it  On  this  subject,  Mr.  Hickman,  in  his  interesting  preface  to  the 
abstract  of  the  returns  of  1831  (page  ix),  says,  '*  The  question  of  1801, 
relating  to  the  occupation  of  persons^  was  found  in  practice  to  produce 
no  valuable  result.    In  some  cases  a  householder  seemed  to  understand 
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that  the  females  of  his  family,  his  children  and  servants,  ought  to  be 
classed  with  himself ;  in  some  cases  he  returned  them  in  the  negative 
class,  as  being  neither  agricultural  nor  commercial ;  in  some  cases  he 
omitted  them  entirely.  Thus  the  failure  of  the  question  became  mani- 
fest, and  the  worthless  answers  were  entered  without  attempt  at  cor- 
rection." 

llie  failure  here  mentioned  occasioned  the  adoption  of  a  different 
course  at  the  enumerations  of  1811,  1821,  and  1831.  That  course 
and  its  result  cannot  be  better  stated  than  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Rick- 
man: — 

'*  The  question  concerning  occupation  or  emplojonent,  as  amended  in 
the  Population  Acts  of  1811,  1821,  and  1831,  inquires  what  number  of 
families  (not  of  persons)  are  chiefly  employed  in,  or  maintained  by, 
agriculture?  How  many  by  trade,  manufacture  or  handicraft?  and 
how  many  families  are  not  comprised  in  either  of  these  classes  ?  and  in 
general  the  answers  appear  to  have  been  made  with  care  and  distinct- 
ness in  the  years  1811  and  1821 :  but  a  more  particular  classification 
was  thought  to  be  desirable  and  practicable  in  1831 ;  and  it  was  recom- 
mended to  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  ask  the  occupa- 
tion or  employment  of  every  male  20  years  of  age ;  not  only  because  he 
is  then  usually  settled  in  his  vocation,  but  because  the  number  of  males 
under  20  years  of  age,  and  the  number  upwards  of  20  years  of  age,  was 
found  to  have  been  so  equal  in  the  enumeration  of  1821,  that  any  con- 
siderable deviation  from  that  obvious  proportion  was  likely  to  induce 
further  inquiry,  and  correction  in  every  case  suspected  of  error,  for  in 
the  enumeration  of  1821  the  males  under  20  were  3,072,392 — ^upwards 
of  20,  3,002,200,  including  all  the  males  whose  ages  were  then  ascer- 
tained. In  the  enumeration  of  1831,  the  males  known  to  be  under  20 
were  3,941,495 — upwards  of  20,  3,944,511  (the  army,  navy,  &c.,  are 
not  included  ;)  indeed  the  increase  of  population  in  Great  Britain  has 
not  been  materially  accelerated  or  retarded  since  the  year  1801,  having 
been  always  about  one  and  a  half  per  centum  per  annum." 

After  explaining  the  subdivisions  adopted  in  1831,  with  regard  to  the 
agricultural  class,  Mr.  Rickman  proceeds : — 

*^  The  number  of  those  employed  in  manufacture  is  next  asked,  and 
the  species  of  manufactures,  as  far  as  such  can  be  distinguished  and 
designated  in  a  note.  These  notes  are  collected  into  a  summary  at  the 
end  of  each  county,  not  in  columns,  which  was  impracticable,  but  in 
narrative,  such  as  each  individual  case  permitted  or  required. 

*^  The  number  of  those  employed  in  retail  trade  and  handicraft;,  as 
distinguished  from  manufactmre,  appears  in  the  next  column ;  this  was 
supposed  to  be  capable  of  subdivision,  and  after  much  consideration  and 
correspondence  with  the  members  of  Parliament  who  had  constituted  the 
Committee  on  the  Population  Bill,  a  list  was  issued  with  each  schedule, 
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ooDtaiDing  100  of  the  most  usual  denominations  of  retail  trade  and 
handicraft 

**  This  list  was  known  to  contain  far  less  than  the  entire  number  of 
trades  in  large  towns,  especially  in  the  metropolis,  where,  in  the  result, 
no  less  than  426  subdiyisions  of  trade  were  found  to  exist ;  but  a  greater 
number  than  100  would  have  been  inapplicable  and  even  perplexing  in 
mral  parishes,  and  the  space  left  at  the  bottom  of  the  list,  as  well  as  the 
list  itself,  was  so  attentively  and  correctly  filled,  that  the  defective  spe- 
dfication  does  not  exceed  one  in  112  males  upwards  of  20  years  of  age 
employed  in  retail  trade  or  handicraft ;  the  lists  returned  by  all  the 
parishes  constituting  the  metropolis  do  not  present  a  single  defect :  a 
remaHkable  instance  of  accuracy." 

In  the  table  last  inserted,  showing  the  numerical  order  in  which  the 
counties  of  England  stood  relatively  to  each  other  as  regarded  the  occu- 
pations of  their  inhabitants  in  1811, 1821,  and  1831,  the  population  was 
divided  into  only  two  classes — agriculturists  and  others,  and  a  reason 
was  given  for  the  adoption  of  this  division  in  preference  to  that  made  in 
the  population  returns,  grounded  upon  the  degree  of  uncertainty  that 
accompanied  the  division  of  other  classes,  and  which  rendered  abortive 
all  attempts  to  separate  the  proportions  of  those  employed  in  "  trade, 
manufactures,  and  handicraft,"  from  the  division  comprehended  under 
the  description  of  "  all  other  families." 

That  degree  of  uncertainty  is  clearly  shown  in  the  "  Comparative 
statement  of  the  numbers  and  occupations  of  families,"  {see  page  53,) 
where  the  centesimal  parts  exhibited  by  the  three  divisions  were  stated 
to  have  been  as  follows  at  the  three  last  enumerations  in  Great 
Britain: — 


Tean. 

AgHenUnre. 

Tn6e, 

Others. 

1811 

35-2 

44*4 

20-4 

100 

1821 

33-2 

45-9 

20-9 

100 

1831 

28-2 

42- 

29-8 

100 

It  would  appear  from  this  calculation  that  a  very  considerable  part 
of  the  population — 4  out  of  46 — had  withdrawn  themselves,  between 
1821  and  1831,  from  the  pursuits  of  trade,  manufactures,  and  handi- 
craft, a  circumstance  well  known  to  be  altogether  at  variance  with  the 
fact.  The  summary  of  the  returns  of  1831,  respecting  the  occupations 
of  males  20  years  of  age  and  upwards,  throws  considerable  light  upon 
the  subject,  by  exhibiting  them  under  several  subdivisions.  The  males 
belonging  to  the  families  included  in  the  non-agricultural  and  non- 
manufacturing  classes  were  then  given  under  four  distinct  heads  of 
description,  viz. : — 

Capitalists,  bankers,  professional  and  other  educated  men. 

Labourers  employed  in  labour  not  agricultural. 

Other  males,  20  years  of  age,  except  servants. 

Male  servants,  20  years  of  age. 

F 
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The  whole  number  of  males  included  under  theae  heads  amounted  to 
1,137,270.  Of  these,  608,712  were  actually  employed  in  labour  which, 
although,  strictly  speaking,  it  was  neither  manufacturing  nor  trading, 
was  yet  necessary  to  the  successful  prosecution  of  some  branch  of  trade 
or  manufactures,  such  as  mining,  road-makings  canal-digging,  inland 
navigation,  &c.  The  number  of  male  domestic  servants  of  20  years  and 
upwards  amounted  to  78,669.  As  for  the  males,  235,499  in  number, 
to  whom  no  particular  calling  has  been  assigned,  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  them  were  doubtless  those  among  the  labouring  classes,  who  had 
arrived  at  ages  or  were  subject  to  infirmities  which  prevented  them  from 
longer  working.  It  may  thus  be  seen  how  very  small  is  the  proportion 
of  persons  arrived  at  maturity  who  are  not  employed  in  some  one  or  other 
of  the  occupations  whereby  the  sum  of  the  national  wealth  or  conve- 
nience is  advanced.  Without  making  any  allowance  for  the  superan* 
nuated  or  infirm,  it  appeared  that  profitable,  and,  for  the  most  part, 
manual  occupations  might  be  assigned  to  3,494,622  persons  out  of 
3,944,511,  being  a  proportion  of  886  in  every  1000  males  20  years  of 
age  in  Great  Britain  ;  while  among  the  remaining  449,889  were  to  be 
found  a  large  proportion  whose  professional  labour  is  essential  to  the 
health,  the  instruction,  the  convenience,  and  the  security  of  their  fellow- 
citizens.  If  the  number  of  males  included  in  the  army  and  navy,  and 
as  seamen  in  registered  vessels  (277,017),  be  taken  into  the  calculation, 
the  proportion  of  114  males  not  employed  either  in  manual  labour  or 
some  other  species  of  active  occupation  in  every  1000  of  the  male 
population,  which  results  from  the  above  statement,  will  be  reduced 
to  106. 

It  will  be  seen,  on  referring  to  the  table  at  page  58,  that  the  number 
of  male  persons  20  years  of  age  and  upwards,  living  in  and  belonging  to 
Great  Britain  in  1841,  was  4,932,453,  of  whom  1,207,989  were  em- 
ployed in  agricultural  pursuits ;  2,027,635  were  engaged  in  trade, 
commerce,  and  manufactures ;  548,548  were  employed  in  unclassed 
labour  not  agricultural ;  123,596  composed  the  army  of  the  United 
Kingdom  at  home  and  abroad;  189,270  comprised  the  navy,  national 
and  mercantile,  fishermen,  &c. ;  61,331  were  engaged  in  lie  learned 
professions— divinity,  law,  and  physic;  15,961  were  employed  in  the 
civil  service  of  government :  22,882  in  municipal  and  parochial  oflSces  ; 
163,657  were  in  domestic  service  ;  72,887  were  alms-people,  pensioners, 
paupers,  lunatics,  and  prisoners ;  94,360  were  following  various  pursuits 
requiring  education,  including  those  engaged  in  imparting  knowledge  to 
others.  Of  the  remaining  404,337  adult  males,  129,855  were  ascertained 
to  be  persons  of  independent  means,  leaving  274,482  in  respect  of  whose 
occupations  no  particulars  were  given.  It  would  be  wrong  to  consider 
this  last-named  number  of  persons  as  living  without  occupation.  They 
comprise  among  them  persons  who  slept  in  barns  and  tents  on  the  night 
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preceding  the  day  of  enumeration ;  but  if  we  assume  that  the  whole 
number  were  unemployed,  tbcy  and  persons  of  independent  means 
anumnt  to  no  more  dian  82  in  each  KXX)  of  the  male  adult  population. 

The  specification  given  in  the  population  returns  of  1831,  of  the  retail 
tnulea  and  handicrafts  followed  by  tlie  families  in  Great  Britain,  who 
were  represented  by  1,159,867  males  20  years  of  age  and  upwanls, 
{$ee  p.  55),  waa  not  calculated  to  throw  any  light  upon  the  inquiry 
wherein  we  are  engaged ;  nor  could  it  in  any  considorablc  degree  be 
made  useful  in  statistical  investigations.  That  sixscification  would  lead 
to  many  erroneous  conclusions,  in  consequence  of  some  one  branch  of  a 
man^s  trade  being  frequently  given,  to  the  exclusion  of  others  as  impor- 
tant. It  will  sufficiently  justify  this  objection  to  state  a  very  few  of  the 
anomalies  wliich  the  statement  presents.  Tlius  there  were  in  England, 
according  to  this  specification,  5030  coach-makers,  and  but  1  coach-spring 
maker.  The  whole  kingdom  is  stated  to  give  employment  to  only  3 
coflSn-makers,  each  of  whom  would  therefore  be  called  upon  to  provide 
about  300  coffins  daily  throughout  the  year.  One  drug-grinder  alone 
appears,  while  the  drug^&ts  whom  he  is  to  supply  amount  in  number  to 
5423.  It  cannot  be  necessary  to  go  further  into  this  alphabet  of  trades 
in  order  to  show,  from  internal  evidence,  the  little  dependence  to  be 
placed  upon  it,  but  having  been  induced  to  test  the  list  in  some  of  its 
particulars  by  means  of  another  statement  which  cannot  be  otherwise 
than  accurate,  the  result  is  here  given. 

The  number  of  licenses  issued  by  the  Commissioners  of  Excise,  upon 
every  one  of  which  a  duty  is  levied,  affords  as  sure  an  indication  as  can 
well  be  had  upon  the  subject.  Some  men  may  carry  on  a  trade  for 
which  a  license  is  legally  necessary,  without  taking  one  from  the  office, 
but  it  may  be  presumed  that  nobody  will  pay  for  a  license  who  dees  not 
pursue  the  calling  for  which  it  qualifies  him. 

The  following  list  of  the  number  of  excise  licenses  issued  to  certain 
classes  of  traders  in  1831,  the  year  to  which  the  specification  of  trades 
relates,  is  taken  from  the  Official  Tables  of  tlie  revenue,  &c.,  compiled 
by  the  Board  of  Trade.  By  its  side  we  have  placed  the  numbers  of 
persons  who,  according  to  the  population  abstract,  follow  the  several 
callings  mentioned. 


Dearription  of  Dealers. 


Brewers     .     .  . 

Maltsters    .     .  . 

Soap-makers    .  . 

Spirit-dealers .  . 

Tea-dealers     .  . 

Tobacco-dealers  . 

Wine-dealers  .  . 


Number  of  Excise 
Licenaea  usued. 


Number  of  Trades, 
according  to  the 
Population 
Abstract. 


42,907 
12,716 
276 
67,5tK) 
89,202 
150,84.3 
22,553 


5,765 
6,970 
20 
4,031 
3,456 
2,224 
1,594 


r2 
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Many  licenses  for  brewing,  and  for  dealing  in  wine,  spirits,  and 
tobacco,  are  taken  out  by  publicans,  but  the  entire  number  of  this  class, 
including  all  the  keepers  of  "  beer-shops,"  who  do  not  of  course  take 
out  such  licenses,  amounts  to  no  more  than  61,231.  The  number  of 
licenses  granted  to  publicans  for  the  sale  of  spirits  or  wine,  in  addition 
to  beer,  in  1831,  was  only  20,638.  As  regards  tea-dealers,  the  discre- 
pancy would  not  be  remedied  by  comprehending  under  that  name  all 
who  figure  in  the  specification  as  grocers,  and  the  number  of  whom  (in- 
cluding the  numerous  tribe  of  green-grocers)  amounts  only  to  22,147. 
A  sufficient  number  of  tobacco-dealers  to  account  for  the  number  of 
licenses  will  not  be  got  together,  if  all  the  grocers,  tea-dealers,  and 
publicans  in  the  specification  are  taken  into  the  account.  It  must  be 
evident,  from  these  facts,  that  such  a  specification  as  this  is  perfectly 
useless. 

For  the  purpose  of  comparison,  the  number  of  excise  licenses  granted 
in  1841  for  carrying  on  the  trades  just  enumerated  is  here  given. 

England.  Scotland. 
Brewen.     ....    44,232  433 

9,286  1,680 

150  17 

56,012  15,720 

82,063  13,357 

158,344  13,661 

24,170  2,948 

The  statement  of  the  occupations  of  males,  20  years  of  age  and 
upwards,  in  Ireland  in  1831,  left  even  a  smaller  proportion  than  were 
found  in  Great  Britain  to  belong  to  the  non-labouring  part  of  the  com- 
munity. Out  of  1,867,765  males  of  mature  age,  1,277,054  were  classed 
as  agriculturists  ;  the  manufacturing  and  trading  classes  employed 
324,584 ;  the  labourers  not  employed  in  agriculture  were  stated  as 
89,876 ;  and  male  servants  20  years  of  age  and  upwards,  54,142 ; 
leaving  only  a  residue  of  172,109  persons  to  comprehend  the  capitalists 
and  professional  men,  as  well  as  the  really  unproductive  members  of  the 
community.  These  numbers  exhibit  908  and  92  as  the  relative  propor- 
tions of  employed  and  imemployed  persons  in  Ireland  in  that  year,  and 
the  latter  class  must  be  diminished  by  the  clergy  and  members  of  the 
liberal  professions. 

In  the  specification  of  occupations  in  Ireland  in  1841,  the  age  of  15 
was  assumed  instead  of  20,  as  in  Great  Britain,  for  determining  the 
numbers  employed. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table,  that  out  of  2,341,895  male 
persons  15  years  of  age  and  upwards,  there  were  then  only  128,438,  or 
55  in  each  1000,  not  engaged  in  some  settled  occupation ;  a  very  ex- 
traordinary result,  if  we  consider  the  tender  age  at  which  the  inquiry 
was  made  to  apply,  an  age  at  which  many  of  the  sons  of  persons  in  the 
middle  rank  of  life  would  be  still  engaged  in  study. 


Maltsten  .  . 
Sofq>-maken  • 
Spirit-dealers  . 
Tea-dealers .  • 
Tobacco-dealers 
Wine-dealers    • 
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OCCUPATIONS. 


Ministering  to  Food — 

AsProdocen 

Prepttren 

IHttributon 

Miniitering  to  Clothing— 

As  Msnnfactiiren  of  Materials 

Handicraftsmen  and  Dealers 

Ministering  to  Lodging,  Fomi-^ 
tore,  Macidnery,  tec. 

Ministering  to  Health  .     • 

Charity     . 


n 


Justice. 

Education 

Religion 


Tarious  Arts  and  Emplojments 
not  included  in  the  foregoing  , 


Sesidue  of  Population  not  having^ 
specified  occupations,  and  in- 1 
doding  unemployed  persons,  | 
women  and  chudren      •     •     .J 


MALES. 


15  Yean 
and  oyer. 


1,594,682 
21,493 
26,907 

116,670 
95,912 

158,349 

4,081 

106 

19,483 

11,381 

6,054 

158,339 


2,213,457 


128,438 


ToUl  . 


•     •     • 


IMstribution  of  occupied  persons 
according  to  the  prorinces  in- 
habited by  them,  distinguishing 
males  from  females,  and  adults 
from  children — 


Leinster  • 
Munster  . 
Ulster.  • 
Connaught 


Under 
15  Years. 


102,952 
392 
205 

5,426 
2,738 

2,298 


•  • 


2 

13 

1 

14,740 


FEMALES. 


16  Years 
and  over. 


Under 
15  Year*. 


2,341,895 


Total  .... 


542,409 
656,642 
632,146 
382,260 


128,768 


1,548,913 


1,677,681 


2,213,457 


25,272 
29,788 
45,111 
28,597 


128,345 
1,307 
9,218 

513,192 
123,717 

3,488 

2,788 

147 

56 

5,414 

1,137 

289,005 


1,077,814 


1,451,846 


18,512 
24 
34 

34,022 
9,647 

231 


29,344 


91,821 


1,534,067 


TOTAL. 


1,844,491 
23,216 
36,364 

669,310 
232,014 

164,366 

6,871 

253 

19,541 

16,814 

7,192 

491,428 


3,511,860 


4,663,264 


2,529,660 


128,768 


244,602 
256,049 
399,814 
177,349 


1,625,888 


8,175,124 


1,077,814 


16,302 
21,909 
36,689 
16,921 


91,821 


828,585 
964,388 
1,113,760 
605,127 


3,511,860 


The  census  of  1831,  for  the  first  time,  made  us  acquainted  with  the 
number  of  domestic  servants  in  each  division  of  the  kingdom  ;  their 
numbers  then,  and  in  1841,  were  as  follows :— ^ 
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Domettie  Servanti  afaU  Aget, 


FEMALE  SERVANTS. 

MALE  SERVANTS. 

1831 

1841 

1831 

1841 

Number. 

Number 
in  each 

1000 
Females. 

Number 

in  each 

1<)00 

Females. 

Number. 

Number 
in  each 

1(^00 
Males. 

Number. 

Number 
in  each 

1(H)0 
Males. 

£ngland      •     • 
Wales     .     .     . 
Scotland .     •     . 
Ireland   .     •     . 

518,705 

42,274 

109,512 

253,155 

77 

102 

87 

63 

712,493 

52,672 

136,883 

260,400 

93 

113 

99 

63 

101,406 
3,324 

8,494 
98,742 

16 
8 
7 

26 

202,214 

9,484 

21,767 

295,766 

27 
21 
17 
73 

United  Kingdom 

923,646 

74     1,162,448 

85 

211,966 

18 

529,231 

40 

Owing  to  the  imperfection  of  the  returns  relating  to  Ireland,  and  the 
frequent  changes  that  have  been  made  in  the  regulations  of  the  Excise 
Board,  the  following  table  (p.  71)  of  the  number  of  licenses  granted  for 
the  exercise  of  certain  branches  of  business  does  not  afford  the  requisite 
data  for  comparison  in  all  cases  between  the  three  periods  chosen.  In 
1801  and  1816  the  brewers'  licenses  did  not  include  that  very  numerous 
class  of  publicans  who  are  likewise  brewers,  but  who  swell  the  list  in  1833 
and  1841.  The  licenses  for  retailing  beer  were,  in  the  first  period, 
issued  by  the  magistrates,  and  no  record  of  their  number  is  procurable. 
With  respect  to  auctioneers,  tea  and  coffee  dealers,  glass  manufacturers, 
maltsters,  paper-makers,  and  dealers  in  spirits,  tobacco  and  wine,  the 
table  may  be  consulted  for  comparative  data. 

A  careful,  and  what  may  fairly  be  called  a  very  successful  attempt  was 
made  by  the  Census  Commissioners  for  Great  Britain  in  1841  minutely  to 
ascertain  the  various  employments  of  the  people.  On  all  previous  occa- 
sions, with  the  exception  of  1831,  nothing  further  was  suGcessfully  at- 
tempted in  this  direction,  than  to  divide  the  families  of  which  the  popu- 
lation was  made  up  into  three  classes,  viz. — Ist,  Agricultural ;  2nd, 
Manufacturing  and  Tradmg ;  and  3rd,  all  families  not  comprised  in  the 
other  two  classes.  The  result  of  those  attempts  has  been  shown,  and  it 
has  been  found  that  the  proportions  in  those  different  chisaes  have  been 
constantly  changing,  and  always  in  the  same  direction,  the  agricultural 
class  becoming  continually  smaller,  while  tlie  manufacturers  and  traders, 
on  the  other  hand,  have  been  as  regularly  increasing.  A  like  result  is 
exhibited  by  the  classification  of  1841,  as  will  be  seen  by  comparing  the 
following  figures  with  those  given  at  page  53,  in  which  the  occupations 
were  stated  as  they  now  are  repeated,  of  males  20  years  old  and  up- 
wards. The  proportions  of  that  part  of  the  population  at  the  two  periods 
are  divided  as  follows : — 
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1831  1841 

Agriculture 31*5  25-2 

Trade  and  Manufactures      .     .     89-7  44*6 

Other  Classes 28*8  30-2 


100- 


100' 


The  numbers  from  which  the  above  proportions  are  derived  will  be 
found  in  the  table,  page  72. 


Table  referred  to  in  page  70. 
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The  detailed  account  of  the  occupations  of  the  people  in  Ireland 
divides  them  into  families  (which  di\'i&ion  has  not  been  retained  in  the 
Census  of  Great  Britain),  and  into  individuals  of  the  two  sexes  under 
15  years  of  age,  and  15  years  old  and  upwards.  As  already  remarked, 
no  Tery  accurate  comparison  can  therefore  be  made  in  this  respect  be- 
tween the  population  of  Ireland  and  that  of  the  other  portions  of  the 
kingdom.  It  must  obviously  lead  to  error  if  we  were  to  base  our  calcu- 
lations upon  numbers  from  which  parties  living  between  15  and  20  years 
of  age  were  excluded  in  one  case  while  they  should  be  included  in  the 
other.  The  proportionate  number  between  those  two  periods  of  life, 
who  should  have  chosen  their  calling  or  empIo}'ment,  must  vary  to  so 
great  a  degree  in  different  localities,  that  no  accurate  rule  could  well  be 
formed  for  determining  their  amount,  and  the  result  must  be  liable  to 
error,  whatever  proportion  might  be  assumed  for  the  estimate.  It  was 
at  one  time  intended  that  the  divisions  of  adults  from  children  in  the 
English  and  Scottish  returns  should  also  have  been  made  at  15  years  of 
age,  and  there  are  reasons  which  seem  to  point  out  that  as  the  most 
fitting  age  for  the  purpose  with  reference  to  the  greater  part  of  the  popu- 
lation. It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  on  future  occasions  the  plan  pur- 
sued throughout  the  divisions  of  the  United  Kingdom  should  be  as  far 
as  possible  in  agreement. 

The  proportionate  numbers  of  families  engaged  in  the  great  divisions 
of  employment  in  Ireland  in  1831  and  1841,  were  as  follows : — 

1831  1S4I 

Agricultare 65' 7  66*2 

Trade  And  Mumfactures  .     .     .     17*4  23*9 

Other  Claaaes 16*9  9*9 

100*  100* 


The  greater  proportion  of  traders  and  manufacturers  found  in  1841 
is  most  probably  the  result  of  greater  accuracy  on  the  part  of  the  enu- 
merators in  that  year.  There  was  not  equal  room  for  error  in  regard 
to  the  distinction  between  agricultural  and  non-agricultural ;  and  we  may 
a:3sume  that  the  proportion  assigned  to  the  agricultural  classes  was  sub- 
stantially correct  in  both  years. 

The  proportionate  number  of  the  population  to  whom  occupations  are 
assigned  in  Ireland  is  somewhat  greater  than  that  assigned  in  Great 
Britain,  where  the  number  in  each  10,000  is  4164  against  4295  in 
Ireland. 

The  following  statement  presents  a  comparison  between  1831  and 
1841,  as  respects  the  families  of  Ireland : — 

1831  1841 

Families  employed  in  Agriculture 884,339  974,188 

„  „  Manufactures  and  Trade  .     .        249,359  352,016 

Remaining  Families 251,368  146,583 

Total  number  of  Families      ^     .     .     .     1,385,066        1,472,787 
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It  appears  from  these  figures  that  the  average  number  of  members  in 
each  family  has  slightly  diminished  since  1831.  In  that  year  the  average 
number  in  each  100  families  was  560 ;  whereas,  in  1841,  the  average 
number  was  found  to  be  only  555. 

Something  useful  was  effected  when,  as  the  result  of  previous  enume- 
rations, we  were  presented  with  the  numbers  and  proportions  of  the 
population  engaged  in  the  great  divisions  of  employment,  so  that  we 
could  estimate  in  this  respect  the  comparative  importance  of  agricultural, 
trading,  and  manufacturing  occupations.  This,  which  was  nearly  the 
extent  of  the  information  given  at  each  census  before  that  of  1841,  was 
far  from  satisfying  the  wishes  of  persons  who  desired  to  know  the  con- 
dition, and  to  watch  the  progress  of  various  subdivisions  of  employment, 
that  so  they  might  be  able  to  mark  the  influence  upon  industry  of  legis- 
lative interference,  and  of  changes  in  our  foreign  relations.  At  the 
recent  census  much  of  this  desirable  knowledge  has  been  gained,  both 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  and  thus  we  have  laid  a  groundwork  for 
observation,  whereby  we,  and  those  who  will  come  after  us  in  future 
years,  may  be  enabled  to  avoid  some  of  the  errors  which  hitherto  have 
retarded  our  social  progress.  With  this  view  the  volumes  prepared  by 
the  Census  Commissioners  for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  1841  must 
be  considered  as  of  the  greatest  value  to  future  legislators  and  states^ 
men. 

All  that  can  be  attempted  in  these  pages  is  to  give  the  result  attained 
as  respects  a  few  of  the  more  important  branches  of  industry. 

On  comparing  the  numbers  of  male  servants  in  1831  and  1841,*  it 
is  evident  that  the  two  statements  cannot  have  been  made  up  on  the 
same  principle.  The  increase  from  211,966  to  529,231  is  very  far  be- 
yond any  that  can  actually  have  been  experienced.  The  English 
Census  Commissioners  for  1841  have  partly  accounted  for  tlie  apparent 
increase  in  the  number  of  male  domestic  servants  in  Scotland,  by  stating 
that  many  were  placed  in  the  list  who  should  more  properly  have 
appeared  as  farm  servants.  This  will  not,  however,  account  for  much 
of  the  increase,  the  whole  additional  number  assigned  to  1841  over  1831 
in  Scotland  being  no  more  than  13,273.  In  England  the  number  is 
doubled,  a  result  that  is  not  confirmed  by  the  returns  from  the  Tax 
Office,  and  in  Ireland  the  numbers  are  nearly  3  to  1  when  compared 
with  1831.  If  we  assume  that  the  latest  return  is  correct,  it  appears 
that  in  the  United  Kingdom  there  are  employed  as  domestic  servants 
85  out  of  each  1000  females  living,  and  40  out  of  each  1000  males. 
Taking  males  and  females  together  it  would  appear  that  63  persons  in 
1000  are  thus  engaged  ;  while  in  1831  the  census  returns  give  only  47 
in  1000  of  the  population  as  domestic  servants. 

*  S«e  Table,  page  70. 
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Of  greater  importance  as  respects  the  result  of  their  labour,  and  nearly 
equal  to  domestic  servants  numerically,  are  persons  engaged  in  the 
various  branches  of  our  textile  manufacturers.  From  the  returns  of 
1841,  a  summary  of  which  is  here  given,  we  find  that  their  number  in 
the  United  Kingdom  was  then  1,465,485,  or  54  in  each  1000  of  the 
entire  population. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 


Cotton 

Hoie 

Lace     ....... 

Wool  and  Wonted    •     .     . 

Silk 

Flax  and  Linen    .... 

Total    .... 

Of  the  above — 
In  England  and  Wales,  and  1 
Isles  in  the  British  Seas  .  f 
In  Scotland     ..... 

Total     .... 


MALES. 


20  Yetn 
and  upwards 


Under  20 
Yeari. 


138,112 
32,870 
7,013 
94,764 
31,924 
30,438 


59,171 
5,005 
1,307 

23,576 
9,2'J3 

10,1^08 


344,121  ;  109,260 


265,609 
78,512 


84,202 
25,058 


344,121 


109,260 


FEMALES. 


20  Yeiin 
and  upwards 


104,470 
10,140 
19,785 
29,073 
26,781 
20,821 


211,070 


162,207 
48,863 


211,070 


Under  20 
Years. 


75,909 
2,940 
7,242 
19,883 
15,775 
14,046 


135,795 


106,490 
29,305 


TOTAL. 


377,662 
50,955 
35,347 

167,296 
83,773 
85,213 


800,246 


618,508 
181,738 


135,795 


800,246 


IRELAND. 


Cotton 

Lace      ..... 
Wool  and  Worsted    '. 

Silk 

Flax  and  Linen    .     . 
Fabric  not  specified  . 

Total     .     . 


MALES. 


15  Years 
and  upwards 


4,224 

43 

4,220 

446 

24,008 
80,347 


113,288 


Under  15 
Years. 


276 

1 

47 

17 

800 

4,174 


5,315 


FEMALES. 


15  Years 
and  upwards 


1,725 

519 

70,754 

301 

107,957 

331,369 


512,625 


Under  15 
Years. 


190 

92 

2,725 

6 

5,844 

25,154 


34,011 


TOTAL. 


6,415 

655 

77,746 

770 

138,609 

441,044 


665,239 


We  are  without  the  means  of  comparing  these  numbers  with  those  of 
former  years ;  but  it  will  enable  us  to  form  an  adequate  judgment  con- 
cerning the  progress  of  those  branches  of  industry  if  we  examine  the 
following  table,  which  particularises  tlie  number  of  factories  or  mills, 
and  the  amount  of  mechanical  power  and  human  labour  employed 
therein,  in  each  of  the  great  branches  of  textile  manufacture,  in  the 
several  diyisions  of  the  kingdom,  as  ascertained  by  the  Inspectors  of 
Factories  in  1835  and  1839.— &e  pages  76-78. 
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The  persons  employed  in  factories  in  the  several  divisions  of  the 
kingdom  are  in  very  diflFerent  proportions  as  respects  the  total  number 
of  persons  who  were  engaged  in  these  several  divisions  in  the  production 
of  woven  goods:  thus — the  total  number  of  persons  so  engaged  in 
England  and  Wales  was  618,508,  and  the  number  employed  in  factories 
was  349,454,  or  56*8  per  cent  In  Scotland  tlie  factory  hands  were 
59,312  out  of  181,738  engaged  in  spinning  and  weaving,  or  32*6  per 
cent. ;  while  in  Ireland  the  factories  gave  employment  to  only  14,870 
out  of  665,239  persons  engaged  in  this  branch  of  industry,  being  only 
2'2  per  cent. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  factory  hands  between  1835  and  1839 
amounted  to  68,263,  or  1920  per  cent.,  in  the  four  years  between  1835 
and  1839,  or  4*80  per  cent,  per  annum. 

If  measured  by  the  amount  of  labour  for  which  they  call,  our  mines 
are  not  of  nearly  so  much  importance  to  the  population  as  the  fabrics 
used  for  clothing ;  but  it  must  be  evident  that  this  mode  of  estimating 
the  comparative  merits  of  different  branches  of  industry  is  incorrect. 
Without  the  labour  of  the  118,233  persons  employed  in  the  coal  mines 
of  Great  Britain,  how  many  of  the  haiids  employed  in  factories  must 
have  been  idle,  or  turned  to  other  pursuits  I 

Nunhher  of  Permmt  Employed  in  M'mea  in  Great  Britain j  1841. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  MINES. 


^     ■  ■     —  —     ■  W^    "   — ^■^P^^l^l— ^1^^^».^1^— ^^P^^^^IM^W^     I         I 

Coal 

Copper  «     

L«ad      .a •     . 

Iron 

Tin 

Manganese 

Salt 

Mineral  mot  specified 

Total  .... 

Of  the  above — 
In  England  and  Wales,  and  the  Isles ) 
in  the  British  Seas  •..•./ 
In  Scotland 

Total  .... 


MALES. 


20Yevt 

and 
upwards. 


83,40« 

9,866 

9,427 

7,773 

4,602 

226 

242 

23,694 


139,238 


125,059 
14,179 


133,238 


Under 
20  Years. 


32,475 
3,428 
1,932 
2,679 
1,349 
44 
24 
6,523 


48,454 


42,919 
5,535 


FEMALES. 


20YcMra 

and 
upwards. 


1,185 

913 

40 

424 

G8 

4 

2 

466 


3,102 


Under 
20  Years. 


1,165 

1,200 

20 

73 

82 

1 

490 


3,031 


48,454 


2,662 
440 


3,102 


2,628 
403 


TOTAU 


118,233 

15,407 

11,419 

10,949 

6,101 

275 

268 

31,173 


193,825 


3,031 


173,268 
25,557 


1S3,825 


The  number  of  persons  employed  in  mining  operations  in  Ireland  is 
small,  and  the  returns  of  1841  do  not  admit  of  their  being  classified. 
They  were  as  follows : — 

.  .  3016 

.  .  47 

.  .  28 

.  .  5 


Males  15  Years  old  and  upwards 
under  15  Years  .     .     .     . 


>f 


Females  15  Years  old  and  upwards  . 
under  15  Years   .... 


n 


Total 3096 
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A  further  enumeration  of  the  hands  employed  in  the  factories  of  the 
United  Kingdom  was  made  in  1847,  from  which  it  appeared  that  in  the 
eight  years  between  that  time  and  1839  the  number  had  increased  by 
121,240  hands,  or  28*62  per  cent.,  or  3*57  per  cent,  per  annum. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  following  figures  that  the  greater  part  of 
this  increase  has  occurred  in  England,  viz : — 

England  and  Wales      .     .     .     105,588,  or  30*21  per  cent 

Scotland 7,931  ^   13-37        „ 

Ireland 7,721  „  51-92       „ 

Total     ....     121,240 

and  that  it  has  been  divided  between  the  five  branches  of  manufacture 
as  follows : — 

Cotton 56,942,  or  21*95  per  cent. 

WooUen 18,588)       .^.07 

Worsted 20,5503»»  *^  ^^        " 

Flax 14,771   „  33*96        „ 

Silk 10,389  „   30-27        „ 

Total     ....     121.240 

The  numbers  from  which  the  above  proportions  are  derived  will  be 
found  in  the  Table,  page  81. 

The  number  of  persons  engaged  in  the  manufacture  and  working  of 
metals  in  Great  Britain  in  1841,  as  stated  by  the  Census  Commissioners, 
was  as  follows  : — 


MALES. 

FEMALES. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  METALS. 

20  Yean 

and 
upwards. 

Under 
20  Years. 

20  Yean 

and 
upwards. 

Under 
20  Years. 

TOTAL. 

Iron       ....>..••.•• 

22,670 

1,503 

915 

553 

1,151 

6,375 
374 
266 
351 
491 

301 
120 
77 
196 
127 

150 
143 
35 
220 
204 

29,496 
2,140 

CoDDcr       ■•.•...••.. 

LeiT  .     ........... 

1.293 

Tin 

Founders  and  Smelters,  metals  not  specified 

1,320 
1,973 

Total     .... 

26,792 

7,857 

821 

752 

36,222 

Of  the  above — 
In  England  and  Wales,  and  Isles  in  British 

Seas 

In  Scotland      r*r.«««... 

23,775 
3,017 

6,814 
1,043 

790 
31 

744 

8 

32,123 
4,099 

Total     .... 

26,792 

7,857 

821 

752 

36,222 

It  does  not  clearly  appear  upon  what  principle  this  statement  has  been 
made  up.  If  it  were  possible  for  anybody  to  be  misled  by  it  into  the 
belief  that  the  whole  number  of  persons  employed  in  Great  Britain  in 
fashioning  the  various  metals  into  articles  of  use  amounted  to  the  com- 
paratively small  number  of  36,222  persons,  the  means  of  correcting  that 
error  are  at  hand,  and  in  the  same  volume.  It  will  there  be  seen  that 
the  number  of  blacksmiths  alone,  whose  occupation  it  certainly  is  to  give 
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useful  forms  to  iron,  amounts  to  97,340 ;  of  nail-makers,  nearly  all 
of  whom  are  employed  upon  the  same  metal,  a  few  only  making  copper 
nails,  the  number  is  20,311 ;  brass-founders  and  braziers,  not  included 
in  the  above  table,  amount  to  13,064 ;  the  various  branches  of  cutlery 
employ  11,075  persons ;  the  making  of  needles  and  pins  furnishes  em- 
ployment to  3854  individuals  ;  there  are  3479  boiler-makers ;  4298 
file-makers  ;  5521  locksmiths ;  9670  workers  in  tinned  plate  wares,  and 
smaller  numbers  of  persons  employed  in  making  a  great  variety  of 
other  metal  articles,  such  as  anchors  and  chain  cables,  anvils,  bits,  bolts, 
cocks,  files,  grates,  rangef*,  stoves,  rivets,  shot,  springs,  stirrups,  spurs, 
wire,  &c.  &c.,  comprehending  altogether,  with  the  number  given  in  the 
foregoing  table,  and  the  number  of  miners  employed  in  raising  the 
metals,  a  gross  number  of  303,368  persons,  whose  industry  is  given  in 
Great  Britain  alone  to  the  production  and  fashioning  of  iron,  copper, 
lead,  and  tin,  with  their  various  compounds. 

In  Ireland,  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  mining  operations  is,  as 
already  stated,  only  3,096,  and  of  these  some  part  are  employed  in 
raising  coal,  so  that  it  is  not  possible  to  assign  with  accuracy  the  proper 
number  engaged  in  raising  and  smelting  metals.  Besides  these  there 
were,  in  1841,  employed  in  various  handicraft  operations  with  metals, 
37,034  persons,  viz. : — 

15  Team  and  orer.  Under  15  Teaif . "  ToUL 

fifties 35,913  76S  36,681 

Females 308  45  353 


Total     .     36,221  813  37,034 

Of  these,  there  were  25,185  blacksmiths,  6276  nailers,  2522  white- 
smiths and  tinplate  workers,  546  iron-founders,  929  braziers  and  copper- 
smiths, and  490  cutlers  and  tool-makers ;  the  remaining  1077  persons 
being  divided  among  a  variety  of  minor  employments.  It  thus  appears 
that  340,402  persons  apply  their  industry  to  the  raising,  preparing,  and 
fashioning  of  metals  in  the  United  Kingdom.  This  number  does  not 
include  persons  whose  employment  it  is  to  distribute,  either  wholesale  or 
retail,  the  articles  thus  fashioned. 

The  proportions  which  the  adult  male  population  employed  in  agri- 
culture bore,  in  1841,  to  the  whole  inhabitants  of  the  several  counties  of 
England,  Wales,  and  Scotland,  were  as  follows : — 

ENGLAND. 


P^r  Cent. 

Bedford 11-87 

Berks 10*20 

Bucks 11-81 

Cambridge 11-97 

Chester 5-58 

Cornwall 6*  6*2 

Cumberland 7*03 

Derby 6-11 


Per  Cent. 

Devon 6*01 

Dorset 9*21 

Durham 3*60 

Essex 12-29 

Gloucester 5*99 

Hereford 12*30 

Hertford 10*48 

Huntingdon 12*25 
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ENGLAND— coneiiMitftf. 


Per  Cent. 

Kent 7*44 

LuiCMter 2*49 

Leicester 7'03 

Lincoln 13*28 

Middlesex 0*95 

Monmouth 5*10 

Norfolk    ......  10-37 

Northampton     ....  11*02 

Northumberland     .     .     .  5*52 

Nottingham 9*69 

Oxford 10*55 

Rutland 1305 

Salop 9*25 

Somerset 8*35 


Southampton 

Stafford    .     . 

Suffolk     .     . 

Surrey      .     . 

Sussex      .     . 

"Warwick  •     • 

Westmorland 

Wilts  .     .     . 

Worcester     . 

York,  East  Riding 

City  and  Ainsty 
North  Riding 
West  Riding. 


>» 

»» 


»f 


IVrCent. 

8*57 

4*75 
11*91 

3*64 

8*99 

5*08 

9-63 
10*69 

7-45 

9*56 

4*63 
10-56 

3*61 


Anglesea 11*4 

Brecon 7-82 

Cardigan 9-71 

Carmarthen 10-03 

Carnarvon 9*70 

Denbigh 10-08 


WALES. 

Flint   .     . 

Glamorgan 

Merioneth 

Montgomery 

Pembroke 

Radnor     . 


scon  AND. 


Aberdeen 8-32 

Argyle 8*60 

Ayr 5*32 

Banff 9*06 

Berwick 11*76 

Bute 6*79 

Caithness 9*25 

Clackmannan      ....  3*82 

Dumbarton 4*65 

Dumfries 8-84 

Edinburgh 2*52 

Elgin  or  Moray  ....  9*25 

Fife 5*30 

Forfar 4*20 

Haddington 11*24 

Inverness 10-21 


Kincardine  .  •  . 
Kinross  .... 
Kirkcudbright  .  . 
Lanark  .... 
Linlithgow    . 

Nairn 

Orkney  and  Shetland 
Peebles     .... 

Perth 

Renfrew  .... 
Ross  and  Cromarty. 
Roxburgh  .  .  . 
Selkirk  .... 
Stirling  .... 
Sutherland  .  ,.  • 
Wigton     ...     , 


6*52 

4*65 

11*87 

11*29 

8-76 

14*03 


11*39 
8*48 
9*63 
2-34 
6-74 

10*54 
7*75 

10-50 
8-30 
3-06 
9*50 
9*14 
8-70 
5-77 

10*17 

10*48 


The  distribution  of  the  population  of  France  in  regard  to  occupations 
offers  a  striking  contrast  to  the  distribution  which  has  been  shown  to 
exist  in  this  country.  In  a  paper  on  the  comparative  situation  of  the 
poor  in  France  and  England,  drawn  up  by  Monsieur  Frederic  Lullin 
de  Chateauvieux,  and  communicated  to  the  late  Board  of  Commissioners 
for  inquiring  into  the  administration  and  operation  of  the  Poor  Laws  in 
England,  a  statement  is  given  in  which  the  French  population  is  divided 
into  classes  in  the  following  proportions : — 


Total  population 


Town  population 7,000,000 

Land  proprietors  and  their  families 20,000,000 

Agricultural  labourers  and  their  families  .     .     .     .     3,000,000 
Artisans  employed  in  agricultural  districts    .     .     .     2,000,000 


32,000,000 


32,000,000 


q2 
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Supposing  the  family  of  each  proprietor  of  land  to  consist  of  five  per- 
sons, France  contains  four  millions  of  proprietors,  who  are  subdivided 
by  M.  de  Chateauvieux  as  follows : — 

Luge  Proprieton.  HeeUres  of  Lsnd. 

IstClaaa     ......        42,409,  poflsessing  8,481,800 

2nd    „        51,622         ^  4,516,925 

ModentA  Praprieton. 

UtClasB 86,069  „  4,819,864 

2nd    „         258,000  „  7,388,003 

SflBAll  Pkoprieton* 

1st  Class 774,621  „  7,843,494 

2nd    „        2,787,112  „         12,650,914 

According  to  this  calculation  the  average  quantity  of  land  held  by 
each  individual,  in  the  two  classes  designated  as  large  proprietors, 
amounts  to  138  hectares,  or  340  English  acres ;  the  average  quantity 
assigned  as  the  possession  of  moderate  proprietors  amounts  to  35^  hec- 
tares, or  88  English  acres ;  while  the  land  held  by  small  proprietors,  if 
equally  divided  among  their  whole  number,  would  amount  to  no  more 
tlmn  5i  hectares,  or  14^  acres  for  each. 

In  the  collection  of  "  Documents  Statistiques  sur  la  France,"  published 
in  1835  by  the  Minister  of  Commerce  in  Paris,  the  number  of  landed 
proprietors  is  stated  to  be  10,896,682,  which  gives  only  Hi  English 
acres  as  the  average  size  of  the  farms  in  that  country.  This  extent 
must,  however,  be  far  below  the  truth ;  and  as  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
the  accuracy  of  the  numbers  as  stated  in  the  French  official  tables,  it 
is  probable  that  each  proprietor  has  been  reckoned  distinctly  for  each 
of  the  several  pieces  of  land  which  he  holds  in  separate  parishes  or 
communes. 

The  division  of  the  soil  of  France,  according  to  the  nature  of  its 
employment,  is  stated  by  M.  de  Chateauvieux  as  under  : — 

HeeUns.  EngUah  Aerei. 

Total  Superficies 53,702,871  equal  to  132,646,091 

Sterile  and  unimprovable 3,702,871  „  9,146,091 

Vineyards  and  plantations       ....  2,000,000  „  4,940,000 

Forests 6,842,623  „  16,901,279 

Pasture      1,157,377  „  2,858,721 

Meadow  land. 5,000,000  „  12,350,000 

Artificial  grasses  (Lucerne,  &c)    .     .     •  4,000,000  „  9,880,000 

Arable  land 31,000,000  „  76,570,000 

53,702,871  132,646,091 

It  appears  from  this  division  that  in  each  100  parts 

4  are  devoted  to  the  production  of  liquids,  including  oil ; 
134-        , ,  , ,         of  wood,  which  is  chiefly  used  as  fuel ; 

20i         , ,  to  the  support  of  animals  ;  and 

62  , ,  to  the  production  of  cereal  grains,  &c. 

100 
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About  4,500,000  hectares  (11,115,000  acres)  are  supposed  to  be 
held  by  the  government  and  by  municipal  bodies. 

It  is  estimated  by  Monsieur  de  Chateauvieux,  that  among  the  small 
proprietors  of  land  in  France  1,243,200  are  possessed  of  various  quan- 
tities, none  of  them  exceeding  2  hectares  (about  5  acres)  ;  an  extent 
altogether  insufficient  for  the  support  of  a  family  consisting  of  the  average 
number  of  five  persons,  since  in  the  present  state  of  agriculture  in  that 
country  it  requires  1  hectare  and  23  ares  of  land  (3  English  acres)  to 
furnish  means  of  support  for  one  individual.  In  addition  to  the  land, 
each  of  these  little  properties  is  supposed  to  comprise  a  dwelling  with  a 
small  garden,  in  which  vegetables  are  raised,  and  by  including  this 
addition  to  the  means  of  the  family,  three-fifths  of  their  wants  are  sup- 
plied. For  the  remaining  two-fifths,  the  individuals  composing  the 
families  of  these  small  proprietors  are  obliged  to  apply  themselves  to 
some  other  source,  and  in  so  far  partake  of  the  condition  of  labourers. 
In  some  cases,  the  freehold  thus  held  is  so  small,  that  the  proprietor  is 
only  distinguishable  from  the  mere  peasant  by  the  possession  of  his 
dwelling  and  garden.  In  the  wine-producing  districts  many  of  these 
peasant  proprietors  assist  as  vine-dressers  in  the  cultivation  of  the  larger 
properties,  and  in  this  way  a  family  is  said  to  add  about  200  francs  (8/.) 
in  Uie  season  to  its  otherwise  scanty  provision.  Where  circumstances 
permit  them,  these  labouring  proprietors  hire  land  in  the  vicinity  of  their 
estates  and  farm  the  whole,  or  it  frequently  happens  that  they  let  their 
little  patches,  which  are  insufficient  for  their  support,  to  others  similarly 
circumstanced,  and  hire  themselves  as  farm  servants  on  larger  domains. 
A  great  many  among  the  farming  laboiu^rs  in  France  are  small  pro- 
prietors, and  we  may  suppose  that  such  would  naturally  meet  with  a 
preference  on  the  part  of  employers,  who  thus  have  an  assurance  of  their 
respectability,  and  a  security  for  their  good  conduct,  which  can  never  be 
given  to  the  employers  of  labourers  in  this  country,  where  they  have 
been  too  generally  dependent  in  part  for  their  support  upon  the  parish 
pay-table.  The  extent  to  which  the  subdivision  of  land  is  carried  in 
France,  under  the  operation  of  the  law  of  inheritance,  is  productive  of 
so  many  disadvantages  to  the  country  generally,  that  it  is  well  some 
good  can  be  ascribed  to  it,  which  may  tend,  in  however  small  a  degree, 
to  diminish  its  evils. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

PAUPERISM. 

Origin  and  progress  of  Poor  Laws— Act  43rd  Elisabeth— Amount  expended  at  various 
periods  for  relief  of  Poor — Injurious  tendency  of  the  system — Means  employed  for  its 
amendment — Sums  expended  for  Poor  in  England  and  Wales  in  each  year  of  the  present 
century — ^Proportion  of  Payments  to  Population  at  each  decennary  enumeration — Results 
of  Law  of  1834— Poor  Law  of  Ireland — Of  Scotland — Methods  followed  in  various 
countries  for  relieving  the  Poor — ^In  Norway — in  Sweden — ^In  Denmark — In  Mecklenburgh 
— In  Prussia — ^In  Wiirtemberg — In  Bavaria — ^In  the  Canton  of' Berne — In  France — ^In 
Uolland — ^In  Belgium — Labourers*  earnings  in  England,  kc. 

The  system  of  compulsory  maintenance  for  the  poor,  which  has  been  in 
operation  in  England  and  Wales  since  the  43rd  year  of  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  has  at  various  times  afforded  occasion  for  warmer  controversy 
than  almost  any  other  matter  affecting  the  internal  condition  of  this 
country. 

The  attention  of  the  English  legislature  was  indeed  drawn  to  the  sub- 
ject of  the  maintenance  of  the  poor  more  than  two  hundred  years  before 
the  period  just  mentioned.  So  early  as  1388,  an  Act  was  framed  and 
passed,  providing  "  that  a  convenient  sum  shall  be  paid  and  distributed 
yearly  out  of  the  fruits  and  profits  of  the  several  churches,  by  those  who 
shall  have  the  said  churches  in  proper  use,  and  by  their  successors,  to 
the  poor  parishioners  in  aid  of  their  living  and  sustenance  for  ever." 
Until  the  era  of  the  Reformation,  when  so  many  richly-endowed  re- 
ligious establishments  were  seized  by  the  crown  and  appropriated  to 
secular  uses,  the  poor  had  generally  found  in  them  a  source  of  relief 
from  their  distresses.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  the  claims  of 
indigence  must,  even  before  the  suppression  of  religious  houses,  have 
exceeded  the  means  or  the  will  for  their  relief  on  the  part  of  the  possessors 
of  ecclesiastical  revenues,  for,  by  the  Act  27  Henry  VIII.,  the  officers 
of  towns  are  directed  to  collect  alms  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  "  sturdy 
vagabonds  and  valiant  beggars  "  to  continual  labour.  This  Act  further 
directs  "every  preacher,  parson,  vicar,  and  curate,  to  exhort,  move, 
stir,  and  provoke  people  to  be  liberal  for  the  relief  of  the  impotent,  and 
for  keeping  and  setting  to  work  the  said  sturdy  vagabonds."  By  another 
clause  it  was  provided  "  that  a  sturdy  beggar  is  to  be  whipped  for  the 
first  offence,  his  right  ear  cropped  for  the  second ;  and,  if  he  again  offend, 
to  be  sent  to  the  next  gaol  till  the  quarter  sessions,  there  to  be  indicted 
wandering,  loitering,  and  idleness ;  and,  if  convicted,  shall  suffer 
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execation  as  a  felon  and  an  enemy  of  the  commonwealth."  The  inun- 
dation of  mendicancy  which  appears  at  this  time  to  have  overspread  the 
country,  had,  in  all  probability,  chiefly  originated  out  of  the  first  great 
breaking  up  of  the  feudal  system,  by  the  permission  given  in  the  pre- 
ceding reign  to  the  great  landed  proprietors  to  dispose  of  their  estates,— 
a  change  which  speedily  occasioned  the  dispersion  of  all  those  numerous 
bands  of  retainers  which  used  to  be  fed  by  every  lord  of  the  soil.  Tliis 
state  of  things  could  not  but  be  aggravated  by  the  subversion  of  the 
religious  establishments  in  1539,  from  which  time,  until  the  close  of  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  many  statutes  were  passed  relative  to  vagrancy  and 
mendicity. 

TTie  reasons  already  offered,  when  viewed  in  connexion  with  the  then 
existing  condition  of  society,  will  perhaps  account  for  the  extent  of  the 
evil,  and  may  be  received  in  extenuation  of  the  harshness  of  the  law  by 
which  it  was  sought  to  provide  a  remedy.  Unhappily,  it  is  by  no  means 
peculiar  to  the  times  of  the  last  of  our  Henries,  and  his  immediate  suc- 
cessors, that  in  seeking  to  remove  a  pressing  evil,  the  symptoms  only 
should  be  dealt  with,  leaving  untouched  the  causes  of  the  mischief.  In 
our  own  day  we  are  forced  to  acknowledge,  that  the  same  unstatesman- 
like  and  unchristian  mode  of  dealing  with  this  subject  has  been  adopted 
by  us  as  was  pursued  300  years  ago  by  legislators  who  were  without 
the  experience  by  which  we  should  be  guided.  The  object  of  legisla- 
tion at  both  periods  has  been  the  management  of  paupers,  while  the 
adoption  of  a  system  for  the  removal  of  pauperism  has  been  neglected. 
If,  instead  of  visiting  with  punishment  of  the  severest  khid,  those  who 
fell  into  a  condition  which  they  had  little  or  no  means  of  avoiding,  our 
ancestors  had  set  themselves  to  provide  those  means  by  the  imparting  of 
knowledge,  and  the  inculcation  of  principles  of  independence,  as  well  as 
by  forbearing  to  place  shackles  upon  the  skill  and  industry  of  the  people, 
although  we  might,  no  doubt,  have  still  had  ample  opportunity  for  the 
exercise  of  benevolence  in  solacing  misfortune,  it  may  be  confidently 
believed,  that  the  legislature  of  our  day  would  have  been  relieved  from 
all  necessity  for  considering  any  system  of  poor  laws. 

It  is  to  the  Act  43rd  of  Elizabeth  that  we  owe  the  system  which,  till 
very  recently,  has  provided  in  England  and  Wales  for  the  compulsory 
maintenance  of  the  poor.  That  the  system  then  introduced  has  since 
been  greatly  abused  and  applied  to  purposes  which  did  not  enter  into  the 
contemplation  of  the  legislature  of  that  day  cannot  be  doubted.  The  chief 
provisions  of  the  Act  of  Elizabeth  gave  to  the  overseers  of  the  poor  power 
to  levy  upon  the  inhabitants  of  their  respective  parishes,  ^'  such  sums  as 
should  be  necessary  to  support  the  aged  and  infirm  parishioners,  and  for 
setting  to  work  all  persons  using  no  ordinary  and  daily  trade  of  life  to 
get  their  living  by."  Confined  within  this  limit,  laws  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  poor  appear  to  be  in  agreement  with  the  plainest  principles  of 
humanity,  which  enjoin  upon  every  one  the  duty  of  relieving  the  unde- 
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served  distresses  of  his  fellow-creatures.     Unhappily,  the  fund  thus 
directed  to  be  employed  for  the  necessary  relief  of  the  impotent,  and  for 
setting  to  work  persons  capable  of  labour,  has  been  applied  to  purposes 
wholly  opposed  to  the  spirit,  if  not  to  the  letter  of  that  law,  and  that  to 
a  degree  and  in  ways  which  have  proved  destructive  to  the  morals  of  the 
working  classes,  and  highly  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  community. 
It  was  not  until  a  long  time  after  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Elizabeth, 
that  the  disastrous  effects  just  alluded  to  sprung  out  of  its  provisions. 
So  recently  as  the  reign  of  George  II.,  the  amount  raised  within  the  year 
for  poor  rates  and  county  rates  in  England  and  Wales  was  only  730,000/. 
This  was  the  average  amount  collected  in  the  years  1748-49-50.     In 
1775  the  amount  was  more  than  doubled,  having  been  1,720,000/. ;  of 
which  sum  rather  more  than  a  million  and  a  half  was  expended  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor.     The  war  of  American  independence  had  been  com- 
menced, and  was  followed  by  hostilities  with  France,  the  vast  public 
expenditure  occasioned  by  which,  crippled  the  resources  of  the  people, 
and  aggravated  the  distresses  of  the  poor.     From  that  time  to  the  close 
of  the  last  French  war  in  1814,  the  sums  levied  for  poor  rates  were  in  a 
state  of  continued  progression.     The  average  sum  expended  for  the  relief 
of  the  poor  in  the  three  years  from  1812-13,  to  1814-15,  amounted  to 
6,123,177/. ;  but  this  sum,  enormous  as  it  is,  has  since  been  surpassed ; 
the  average  of  the  three  years,  1831,  32,  and  33,  was  6,875,552^.,  and 
the  amoimt  expended  in  the  single  year  ending  the  25th  of  March,  1818, 
was  even  greater  than  this  by  nearly  a  million,  having  been  7,870,801/. 
The  year  last  mentioned  was  one  of  great  hardship  to  the  poor,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  deamess  of  provisions  ;  the  average  price  of  wheat  during 
the  year  1817  having  been  94«.  9d.  per  quarter.*    The  increased  pressure, 
however,  was  not  simultaneously  felt  throughout  the  kingdom.     In  Berk- 
shire, the  largest  amoimt  of  money  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  was  expended 
in  1812  ;  in  Nottinghamshire  and  Brecon,  the  most  expensive  year  was 
1816  ;  in  the  whole  of  Wales,  with  the  exception  of  Brecon,  Anglesea, 
and  Carnarvon,  it  occurred  in  1818,  which  was  also  the  dearest  year  in 
Devonshire,  Gloucestershire,  Northamptonshire,  Rutlandshire,  Surrey, 
Warwickshire,  and  the  East  and  North  Ridings  of  Yorkshire.     Cumber- 
land, Leicestershire,  and  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  were  called  upon 
for  the  heaviest  contributions  in  1819.     Huntingdonshire  expended  most 
in  1826  ;  Bedfordshire  and  Lincolnshire  in  1829  ;  Middlesex,  Cambridge- 
shire, and  Anglesea,  in  1831 ;  and  Carnarvon  in  1832.     With  these 
exceptions,  the  largest  expenditure  was  made  in  every  county  in  the  year 
already  mentioned,  m>.,  between  the  25th  of  March,  1817,  and  the  same 
day  in  1818. 

A  feeling  had  long  prevailed,  that  the  injurious  tendency  of  our  system 
^^l^aooT  laws  was  aggravated  by  the  mode  of  their  administration,  and 

r  Vp  ^vantity  of  foreign  wheat  brought  into  consumption  in  the  two  jean,  1S17  and 

^Mded  2,600,000  quarters. 
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inqairics  of  a  partial  nature  had  from  time  to  time  been  undertaken  by 
the  legislature,  with  the  hope  of  palliating  the  mischief,  and  of  finding 
oat  some  method  of  mitigating  the  evils  of  pauperism,  without  abandoning 
the  dictates  of  humanity.     Little  or  no  good  was  found  to  result  from 
those  inquiries.    The  subject  was  so  vast,  and  the  practical  evils  attend 
ing  it  were  so  widely  spread  and  deeply  seated,  that  it  required  an  inves- 
tigation far  more  laborious  and  minute  than  could  be  completed  by  any 
committee  of  Lords,  or  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  who  had  other 
and  pressing  calls  upon  their  attention.    Under  these  circumstances  it  was 
perhaps  the  wisest  plan  that  could  be  adopted  by  the  Government  to 
appoint  a  Board  of  Commissioners,  who  should  make  ''  a  diligent  and 
fiuU  inquiry  into  the  practical  operation  of  the  laws  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor,  and  into  the  manner  in  which  those  laws  are  administered.'*     The 
Commissioners  thus  appointed  were  persons  whose  education,  experience, 
and  station  in  society,  eminently  qualified  them  for  carrying  on,  zealously, 
judiciously,  and  effectually,  the  laborious  task  intrusted  to  them.     The 
mass  of  information  which,  in  a  comparatively  short  space  of  time,  they 
collected  and  embodied,  affords  the  best  testimony  that  can  be  offered 
in  favour  of  their  fitness  for  the  undertaking.     The  report  which  was 
presented  to  the  Government  by  the  Commissioners  in  February,  1834, 
was  so  widely  circulated,  and  so  freely  canvassed,  that  it  cannot  be 
necessary  to  enter  upon  the  examination  of  its  various  details,  nor  could 
it  be  attended  with  any  profitable  result  to  discuss,  at  much  length, 
the  propriety  of  the  various  remedial  measures  which  it  proposed,  and 
which  were  in  great  part  adopted  by  the  legislature. .  It  will  be  sufficient 
here  to  state,  that  the  opinion  before  so  generally  held  as  to  the  desirable- 
ness of  a  radical  change,  at  least  in  the  mode  of  administering  the  laws 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  was  strengthened  by  means  of  the  Report  of 
the  Commissioners  into  a  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  that  change  in 
order  to  arrest  the  rapid  and  total  demoralization  of  the  working  classes, 
which  was  fatally  counteracting  all  the  efforts  of  philanthropists  for  en- 
lightening the  minds  and  improving  the  condition  of  the  labouring  poor, 
l^e  Act  "  for  the  Amendment  and  better  Administration  of  the  Laws 
relative  to  the  Poor  in  England  and  Wales,"  received  the  Royal  assent 
on  the  14th  of  August,  1834,  but  although  it  has  now  been  for  more  than 
»xteen  years  in  operation,  it  is  not  yet  possible  to  judge  dispassionately 
the  effects  of  a  measure  which  is  hardly  second  in  importance  to  any  of 
the  legislative  reforms  brought  about  since  the  year  1830. 

The  following  table  (p.  90)  exhibits  the  amount  of  money  expended 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  England  and  Wales,  the  number  of  inha- 
bitants, the  average  price  of  wheat,  and  the  number  of  quarters  of  that 
grain  for  which  the  money  so  expended  might  have  been  exchanged  during 
different  years  in  the  present  centuiy. 
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It  will  be  seen  from  this  table,  that  in  ye&n  of  dearth,  in  which  the 
largest  8umB  have  been  distributed  to  the  poor,  the  tax  for  their  relief, 
if  estimated  by  iia  equivalent  quantity  of  wheat,  hag  borne  the  lightest 
upon  the  community.  The  money  expended  for  the  relief  of  the  poor 
in  1776  amounted  to  1,530,800/.,  and  might  have  been  exchanged  for 
802,165  quarters  of  wheat;  whereas,  in  1801,  when  the  amount  ex- 
pended exceeded  that  of  1776  by  162  per  cent,  the  quantity  of  wheat 
for  which  it  could  have  been  exchanged  was  lessened  by  13  per  cent. 
The  fact  is,  that  in  a  year  of  scarcity  and  high  pnces,  while  even  the 
wealthiest  classes  feel  the  pressure  in  the  shape  of  increased  rates, 
and  the  mass  of  the  community  in  a  diminution  of  the  means  of  con- 
sumption, it  is  a  natural  consequence  that  paupers  also  should  bear 
their  share  of  the  general  inconvenience,  and  should,  as  well  as  those  by 
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whom  they  are  supported,  consume  less  food  than  in  ordinary  years.  It 
must,  too,  be  borne  in  mind  tliat  bread  absorbs  only  a  part,  although 
certainly  a  considerable  part,  of  the  poor  man's  expenditure,  and  that 
the  rem£uning  articles  required  for  his  sustenance  are  not,  etjually  with 
grain,  affected  in  price  by  a  deficient  harvest. 

If  riewed  as  a  question  of  money  expenditure  only,  it  will  not  be  found 
that  the  sums  raised  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  bear  more  heavily  upon 
the  people  now  than  at  the  be^nning  of  the  present  century.  If  the 
whole  sum  collected  for  that  purpose  in  each  of  the  years  when  the  enu- 
merations of  the  population  have  been  made  be  divided  in  equal  pro- 
portions among  all  the  inhabitants  of  England  and  Wales,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  payments  were  — 

In  1801 9  I  for  etch 

1811 13  1   „ 

1821 10  7    „ 

1831 9  9    y, 

1841* 6  0   „ 

Tie  increase  observable  between  the  first  of  these  periods  and  1831, 
amounting  to  7?  per  cent.,  is  assuredly  more  than  made  up  by  the 
increased  amoimt  of  capital  in  the  country.  The  greater  increase 
between  1801  and  1811  is  more  apparent  than  real.  If  allowance  be 
made  for  the  difference  in  the  value  of  the  currency — the  price  of  gold 
having  been  47.  l&s.  per  ounce  in  1811 — ^it  will  be  found  that  the  pro- 
portion for  that  year  was  equivalent  to  10^.  8r/.  for  each  person,  mea- 
sured in  currency  of  the  standard  value. 

It  is  not  asserted,  however,  that  because  the  proportional  sum  thus 
expended  had  increased  in  so  small  a  degree,  therefore  pauperism  had 
not  made  a  greater  advance  in  30  years  than  74.  per  cent.  Owing  to  the 
operations  of  the  war  and  a  succession  of  deficient  harvests,  the  prices  of 
almost  all  articles  required  for  the  support  of  life  were,  at  the  beginning 
of  this  centiury,  driven  up  to  a  distressing  height,  which  state  of  things 
continued  through  the  remaining  period  of  the  war,  and  for  one  or  two 
years  beyond  its  termination.  Since  then  tiie  fall  that  has  occurred  in 
the  prices  of  all  articles  comprising  the  poor  man's  expenditure  has  been 
80  great  that  we  may  fairly  estimate  it  to  be  fully  equal  to  the  simul- 
taneous fall  in  the  price  of  grain,  so  that  the  sum  of  9^.  ^d,  in  1831 
would  have  purchased  as  much  as  17^.  would  have  bought  in  1801. 
Applying  this  test,  we  shall  find  that  the  weight  of  pauper  expenditure, 
in  proportion  to  the  population  at  the  two  periods,  was  as  7  in  1831  to 
4  in  1801. 

*  The  aversgeB  in  the  years  following  1841  have  been — 
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Need  more  be  said  to  show  the  necessity  that  had  arisen  for  grappling 
with  an  evil  of  such  enormous  and  constantly-increasing  magnitude  ? — 
an  evil,  the  tendency  of  which  was  to  set  against  each  other  different 
classes  of  the  community,  to  dry  up  the  sources  and  to  blunt  the  feel- 
ings of  benevolence  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  made  to  contribute, 
while  it  engendered  dispositions  of  recklessness  and  idleness  among 
those  who  received  support.  Shall  we  be  wrong  in  ascribing  to  such 
compulsory  contributions,  administered  as  the  law  was,  a  quality  the 
very  reverse  of  that  ascribed  by  our  immortal  bard  to  mercy — 


^4t  is  twice  blessed. 


It  blesseth  him  that  gives,  and  him  that  takes?" 

The  foregoing  table  (page  90)  exhibits  the  relief  which  was  afforded 
to  the  rate-payers  by  the  amendment  of  the  law.  In  the  year  ending 
25th  March,  1832,  the  sum  raised  and  expended  for  the  relief  of  the  poor 
in  England  and  Wales  had  amounted  to  7,036,968/.,  being  equal  to  an 
average  payment  for  the  whole  population  of  9*.  ll^d.  per  head.  In  the 
following  two  years  the  amount  was  somewhat  lessened  through  the 
vigilance  excited  on  the  part  of  parochial  authorities  by  the  inquiries  of 
the  Government  Commissioners ;  and  in  the  first  year  that  followed  the 
amendment  of  the  law,  the  relief  to  the  rate-payers  amounted,  as  com- 
pared with  the  sum  just  stated,  to  1,510,550/.,  or  27^^  per  cent.,  the 
average  payment  per  head  having  been  7*.  6jrf.  The  relief  has  since 
been  even  greater ;  the  average  payment  in  the  year  ending  25th  March, 
1849,  the  latest  yet  ascertained,  having  been  no  more  than  65.  6id.  for 
each  member  of  the  community,  showing  a  saving  of  80  per  cent  upon 
the  actual  payments  made  in  the  year  1831-2,  and  of  ^  per  cent,  if 
measured  according  to  the  increased  numbers  of  the  population. 

The  advantage  to  rate-payers  of  the  change  of  system  regarding  the 
relief  of  the  indigent,  will  be  made  sufficiently  apparent  by  the  above 
figures,  but  something  beyond  this  result  is  required  in  order  to  justify 
that  change,  since  the  saving  of  money  might  have  been  effected  through 
the  sacrifice  of  our  social  duties,  and  at  the  expense  of  all  the  better 
feelings  of  our  nature.  The  charge  of  heartlessness  has,  in  fact,  been 
so  often  brought  and  urged  against  the  authors  of  the  change,  that  it 
may  be  well  to  inquire,  however  briefly,  whether  that  charge  be  well 
founded  or  otherwise. 

One  of  the  greatest  evils  which  had  grown  up  under  the  administra- 
tion of  the  old  poor  law,  was  the  practice  of  paying  the  wages  of  labour 
partly  out  of  rates  levied  for  the  relief  of  the  indigent  poor.  The  injus- 
tice of  this  practice  is  now  ftilly  acknowledged.  It  was  unjust  towards 
those  persons  who  contributed  to  the  rates,  and  who,  if  even  they  gave 
employment  to  labourers,  could  not,  or  did  not,  adopt  that  method  of 
lessening  wages ;  but  it  was  far  more  unjust  towards  the  labourers  them- 
^^Hk|^  inflicting  upon  them  evils,  both  moral  and  physical,  which  were 
r       ^B^  l^*"5k  upon  society  in  a  thousand  ways.     Under  such  a  system, 
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a  labourer  in  an  agricnltural  district  was  inevitably  rendered  a  pauper ; 
he  was  deprived  of  all  means  for  exercising  the  virtue  of  prudence,  and 
became  almost  necessarily  improvident ;  he  was  brought  to  look  u})on  the 
parish  allowance  as  his  freehold ;  and  if,  under  such  circumstances,  any 
spark  of  independence  remained  unextinguished  in  his  breast,  it  should 
haTe  been  received  as  evidence  of  a  degree  of  innate  virtue  deserving 
of  the  highest  admiration. 

The  system  in  question  awarded  payment  for  labour,  not  according  to 
the  value  of  services  performed,  hut  with  reference  to  the  number  of  the 
family  to  be  maintained,  whence  it  frequently  happened  that  in  order  to 
keep  down  the  rates,  employment  was  given  to  the  man  who,  by 
means  of  his  large  fisimily,  was  a  burthen  upon  the  parish,  while  the 
prudent  and  industrious  man,  who  had  avoided  that  evil,  was  con- 
demned to  pass  his  days  in  idleness.  Payment  for  services  when  thus 
awarded,  were  kept  down  to  the  lowest  level  at  which  nature  could  be 
sustained,  and  at  seasons  when  it  no  longer  suited  the  farmer  to  give 
employment,  the  whole  labouring  part  of  tlie  rural  population  might  bo, 
and  often  was,  thrown  for  subsistence  upon  the  parish  rates.  It  was 
clearly  not  in  the  power  of  any  individual  employer  to  act  upon  a 
difierent  system.  If  he  should  have  paid  his  labourers  a  rate  of  wages 
for  the  time  they  were  employed,  sufficient  for  the  decent  maintenance 
of  themselves  and  their  families  during  the  whole  year,  he  would  have 
been  found  also  to  pay,  in  the  form  of  poor  rates,  a  part  of  the  wages  of 
the  labourers  employed  by  his  neighboiu^,  which  would  have  been  un- 
just and  ruinous.  To  meet  this  evil  what  has  been  called  the  tcork" 
hofuit  test  was  adopted.  This  consisted  in  the  offer  to  give  relief  out  of 
the  parish  fund  only  U.  those  applicants  and  their  families  who  would 
become  inmates  of  workhouses.  In  the  face  of  this  offer  the  fanner  has 
been  compelled  to  pay  the  labourer  the  full  amount  of  wages  needed 
for  his  continued  subsistence.  In  practice  it  has  been  found,  that  the 
fBurmer  who  should  dismiss  his  labourers  at  the  slack  season  has  but  a 
poor  chance  of  seeming  their  services  at  other  times,  and  he  has  con- 
sequently been  induced  to  give  permanent  employment  to  the  more 
deserving  and  industrious  among  them. 

It  has  been  popularly  supposed  that  the  workhouse  test,  rendered 
necessary  by  the  abuses  here  shortly  described,  has  been  so  applied  as 
to  bring  great  hardship  upon  a  large  and  deserving  class  of  persons, 
when  from  any  circumstances,  whether  personal  or  general,  they  should 
be  temporarily  deprived  of  employment  That  this  supposition  is 
erroneous  is  made  apparent  by  official  returns,  showing  the  number  of 
persons  receiving  aid  from  the  parish  funds  at  their  own  dwellings  as 
well  as  those  supported  in  Union  Houses.  From  these  returns  it  is 
shown  that  in  the  quarter  ending  at  Lady-day  in  each  year  from  1840 
to  1848  there  were  relieved  of  paupers — 
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y™«. 

In-door. 

Otil-dmr. 

IMO 

169,232 

1,199,529 

1943 

33» 

560 

1,633,490 

1844 

230 

818 

1,246,743 

1.477,561 

1845 

325 

1,255,645 

1846 

270 

1,332,089 

1847 

26E 

037 

1,456,313 

1,721,350 

265 

Among  these  the  adult  and  able-bodied 

laupers  relieved  were 

— 

Y«™. 

IN.DOOR. 

OUT-DOOR. 

TOTAI,. 

Fr^n. 

Tli»o,h 

Fwn. 

F«™. 

SickDUI 

DU<«, 

Tout. 

Skknm 

auHH, 

ToUl. 

OUKPB. 

Tool. 

Arddral. 

*™d.ot. 

IS42 

10.922 

74.^4'.      -■.    IT'     r.l  '-.li     l:(2,078 

326,712 

145.563 

266,327 

411,890 

10,888 

88/S'i'             :   ■!   ■:     -■■:    ■J.11,68; 

.■W7 

am  rn.rn 

308, m; 

466,585 

B9! 

1845 

76.m'.                                     n::.,196 

341,41! 

1846 

11.258 

BHfi 

746 

iM.asi 

226,76; 

1847 

109.T:Wj   lii.i'^i    J'lJ.-i'M  -ilil,7a( 

4.11 

1.11 

215,881 

5fia.355 

140,7'J.    !,,,->,«,.    a^,3.,V  307,086j  510 

4i)9 

218,45, 

606, .135 

From  what  has  been  here  said  and  from  the  foregoing  figures  it  must 
at  once  be  evident  that,  in  the  interest  of  the  labouring  class,  the  adoption 
of  some  plan  which  should  render  them  less  dependent  upon  their  em- 
ployert  than  they  had  become  under  the  poor  law  as  administered  up  to 
1834,  was  absolutely  necessary,  and  that  the  course  pursued,  while  it  is 
tlie  beet  adapted  to  that  end  of  any  that  could  be  proposed,  has  not  been 
oaed  for  the  oppression  of  the  poor. 

It  would  be  incorrect  to  suppose  that  the  amount  saved  by  the  payers 
of  rates  was  just  so  much  abstracted  from  the  sum  applied  to  the  relief 
of  indigence.  There  had  grown  up  under  the  administration  of  the  old 
law  a  variety  of  groes  abuses  which  intercepted  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  money.  Plunder  and  jobbing  of  all  kinds  were  the  usual  accom- 
paniments of  the  system,  and  it  is  by  no  means  surprising  that  persons 
who  were  allowed  to  benefit  themselves  in  this  manner  should  have  be- 
come violent  opponents  of  a  change  which  has  introduced  order  and 
economy  into  the  various  branches  of  parish  expenditure  whence  they 
had  previously  drawn  their  irregular  gains. 

The  power  steadily  enforced  upon  all  fitting  occasions  for  refiising 
relief  to  the  able-bodied,  except  within  the  workhouses,  has  had  an 
efiect  for  the  extent  of  which  it  is  difficult  fully  to  account,  in  converting 
the  idle  to  habits  of  industry,  and  by  that  means  increasing  the  demand 
for  labour,  unce  employers  can  now  rely  upon  obtaining  its  value  for 
the  money  which  tiey  so  disburse.  The  following  extract  from  a 
letter  written  hy  Mr.  WooUey,  formerly  a  land-agent,  now  an  Assistant- 
Commissioner  for  the  Commutation  of  'Hthes,  and  addressed  to  Mr.  Gul- 
Bon,  one  of  the  Assbtant  Poor  Law  CommiBsioners,  states  the  adrantages 
^uthe  labouring  population  of  a  measure  which  some  persons  have 
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ventured  to  stigmatise  as  replete  with  cruelty  ;  and  draws  from  his  ob- 
seiration  a  conclusion  which  cannot  but  be  gratifying  to  every  candid 
and  generous  mind : — 

"  I  wanted  to  talk  with  you  on  the  almost  magical  effect  I  find  produced 
by  the  new  poor  laws  in  the  south.  There  I  had  seen  the  evil  in  its 
^riotings/  I  saw  no  chance  but  ruin  or  change — prompt,  effectual, 
decided,  radical  change.  I  began  to  fear  the  thing  had  been  pushed 
too  far,  the  remedy  too  long  deferred ;  but  I  am  perfectly  delighted  to 
find  that  I  was  mistaken.  The  change  has  been  made,  and  the  effect  is 
more  than  any  one  could  have  hoped.  I  have  in  my  professional  en- 
gagement as  Assistant  Tithe  Commissioner,  been  much  in  Sussex  and 
the  Weald  of  Kent.  I  have  seen  the  effect  on  the  poor-rates,  the 
character  of  the  population,  the  improvement  of  the  land — such  a 
change  !  I  have  talked  with  all  sorts  of  persons,  of  all  sorts  of  opinions 
on  other  subjects,  and  have  heard  but  one  opinion  on  this — that  tlie 
measure  has  saved  the  country. 

"  I  am  sick  of  the  pitiful  cry  attempted  to  be  raised  against  the 
measure,  and  especially  at  the  supposed  inhumanity  of  it.  Let  any 
man  see  the  straightforward  walk,  the  upright  look  of  the  labourer,  as 
contrasted  with  what  was  before  seen  at  every  step  in  tliose  counties. 
The  sturdy  and  idle  nuisance  has  already  become  the  useful  industrious 
member  of  society.  No  man  who  has  not  looked  well  into  human  nature 
and  the  practical  working  of  the  wretched  system  of  pauperism,  can  form 
an  idea  how  diflFerent  is  sixpence  earned  by  honest  industry,  and  six- 
pence wrung  from  the  pay-table  of  a  parish  officer.  I  am  fully  con- 
vinced that  the  measure  has  doubled  the  value  of  property  in  many 
parts  of  the  kingdom. 

"  This  is  important ;  but  fpounds,  shillings,  and  pence  will  not  mea- 
sure the  value  of  the  change  in  character  which  is  already  visible,  and 
which  I  am  well  convinced  will  develop  itself  more  and  more." 

The  following  Table  (pp.  96,  97,)  exhibits  the  amount  expended  in 
each  county  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  the  individual  years  when  the 
census  was  taken,  and  also  the  average  amount  per  head  that  would 
have  been  paid  on  this  account  in  each  county  if  the  burthen  had  been 
equally  distributed  among  the  whole  number  of  the  inhabitants.  It 
appears  from  this  calculation  that  although  the  actual  expenditure  was 
greater  in  1836-37  than  it  was  in  1801  by  the  sum  of  893,620/.,  or  a 
little  more  than  22  per  cent.,  the  virtual  diminution  has  been  upwards 
of  32  per  cent.  When  compared  with  1811  the  saving  in  1841  amounts 
to  53  per  cent. ;  it  is  41  per  cent,  upon  the  disbursements  of  1821,  and 
37  per  cent,  upon  those  of  1831. 

In  describing  the  proportionate  numbers  of  persons  engaged  in  agricul- 
ture and  in  other  pursuits  (Chap.  III.),  a  table  has  been  given  in  which 
is  stated  the  numerical  order  in  which  the  counties  of  England  stood 
relatively  to  each  other  in  those  respects  in  1811, 1821, 1831,  and  1841. 
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The  following  table  repeats  the  information  as  regards  the  last 
of  those  years,  and  gives  a  further  column  showing  the  relation  of  the 
counties  to  each  other  in  respect"  of  payments  for  the  relief  of  the  poor. 
Li  this  table,  No.  1  in  the  respective  columns  signifies  the  county  in 
which  are  the  greatest  number  of  agriculturists — the  county  in  which 
are  the  greatest  number  belonging  to  non-agricultural  classes,  and  the 
county  in  which  the  assessment  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  is  the  least, 
with  reference  to  the  population. 

Table  thoioing  tht  Numerical  Order  m  which  the  deferent  Countiet  of  England  flood  relatively  to 
each  other,  with  refereiux  to  the  Proportional  Number  of  their  Population  engaged  m  Agriculture 
or  otherwiae,  at  the  Decennary  Enumeration  of  1S41,  cmd  aho  with  reference  to  the  burthen  of  Poor 
Mate*  in  the  Year  1841-42. 


COUNTIES. 


Bedford  • 
Berks .     • 
Bucks 
Cambridge 
Chester    . 
Cornwall  . 
Cumberland 
Derby.     . 
Devon 
Dorset 
Durham   • 
Essex .     . 
Gloucester 
Hereford . 
Hertford  , 
Huntingdon 
Kent  .     . 
Lancaster 
Leicester 
Lincoln    • 
Middlesex 


Agri- 
cultural 
Caasses. 

Other 
CUsw*. 

POwf 

Rata 

ment. 

10 

33 

28 

12 

31 

37 

7 

36 

41 

8 

35 

35 

34 

9 

5 

29 

14 

9 

26 

17 

4 

32 

11 

7 

22 

21 

24 

21 

22 

36 

38 

5 

6 

3 

40 

39 

31 

12 

18 

4 

39 

26 

15 

28 

30 

5 

38 

33 

27 

16 

27 

41 

2 

1 

30 

13 

22 

1 

42 

15 

42 

1 

17 

COUNTIES. 


Monmouth  • 
Norfolk  .  . 
Northampton 
N  or  thumberland 
Nottingham  • 
Oxford  •  • 
Rutland  •  • 
Salop  .  •  • 
Somerset  .  . 
Southampton 
Stafford  .  . 
Suffolk  .  . 
Surrey  .  . 
Sussex  .  . 
Warwick  .  . 
Westmoreland 

wats  .    .    . 

Worcester     . 

York,  East  Riding 
„      North  Riding 
„      West  Riding . 


- 

Agri- 
cultural 
CUmcs. 

Other 
Classes. 

35 

8 

16 

27 

13 

30 

33 

10 

28 

15 

14 

29 

2 

41 

19 

24 

23 

20 

25 

18 

37 

6 

9 

34 

39 

4 

18 

25 

36 

7 

20 

23 

6 

37 

24 

19 

17 

26 

11 

32 

40 

3 

Poor 

Bate 

AaKSi*- 

ment. 


3 
34 
32 
14 
12 
38 
23 
10 
25 
29 

a 

31 
21 
40 
11 
20 
42 
13 
19 
16 
8 


It  appears  from  this  table  that  the  burthen  of  the  poor's  rate  in  pro- 
portion to  the  population  is  generally  greatest  in  the  raost  agricultural 
counties.  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  Wiltshire,  Oxfordshire,  Buckinghamshire, 
Essex,  and  Cambridgeshire,  all  essentially  agricultural,  are  the  most 
heavily  burthened  with  poor ;  while  Lancashire,  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  Cheshire,  Staffordshire,  Nottinghamshire,  and  Derbyshire, 
which  are  of  an  opposite  character,  enjoy  a  comparative  exemption  firom 
that  burthen. 

Until  the  year  1838  the  poor  of  Ireland  were  entirely  Without  legal 
provision  for  their  relief.  From  time  to  time  the  state  and  condition  of 
the  poorer  classes  in  that  island  formed  a  subject  for  public  inquiry, 
forced  as  it  was  upon  the  attention  of  Parliament  by  the  ravages  of 
disease  brought  on  by  destitution.  There  were,  it  is  true,  various  penal 
statutes  against  vagrancy,  which  had  mostly  fallen  into  disuse,  through 
the  impossibility  of  repressing  the  evil,  and  perhaps  also,  in  some  degree, 
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through  their  undue  severity,  the  penalty  of  transportation  being  awarded 
under  the  mere  authority  of  a  Grand  Jury  presentment ;  but  the  idea 
of  remoying,  by  any  general  legislative  provision,  the  necessity  for  acts 
of  vagrancy,  was  not,  until  the  date  above  mentioned,  acted  upon  by 
the  state.  County  infirmaries,  fever  hospitals,  dispensaries,  and  lunatic 
asylums  were  indeed  established  and  supported,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by 
means  of  assessments  ordered  by  the  Grand  Juries.  There  were,  too, 
and  there  still  arc,  many  charities  maintained  by  private  benevolence, 
unaided  by  either  general  or  local  taxation,  and  these  have  been  most 
liberally  supported,  chiefly  by  the  middling  and  even  the  poorer  classes. 
One  who  spoke  from  an  extensive  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
subject — Dr.  Doyle — stated  in  evidence  before  a  Select  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  that  sat  in  1830, — "  If  I  were  to  speak  till  the 
sun  went  down,  I  could  not  convey  a  just  picture  of  the  benevolence 
prevailing  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  middling  classes  of  Ireland ; 
but  it  is  sufficiently  proved  by  this,  that  the  poor  are  almost  supported 
exclusively  by  them,  although  they  form  a  class  not  over  numerous,  and 
subject  to  great  pressure  ;  still,  of  the  million  and  a-half,  or  two  millions 
now  expended  to  support  tlie  Irish  poor,  nearly  the  entire  falls  on  the 
farmers  and  other  industrious  classes."  By  the  word  farmers  we  must 
not  understand  the  generally  substantial  cluss  passing  under  that  name 
in  England,  but  persons,  for  the  most  part,  renting  and  cultivating  with 
their  own  hands  fix)m  two  to  ten  acres  of  land,  with  little  or  no  capital, 
and  too  often  subsisting  themselves  and  their  families  upon  the  lowest 
description  of  food. 

The  various  committees,  by  whom  this  subject  was  from  time  to  time 
considered,  appear  to  have  shrunk  from  the  responsibility  of  recom- 
mending for  adoption  in  Ireland  the  unreformed  system  of  poor-laws 
as  administered  in  England ;  but  in  the  session  of  1838,  when  some 
experience  had  been  gained  of  the  working  of  the  amended  law  of 
1834,  an  Act  was  passed  "  for  the  more  effectual  relief  of  the  destitute 
poor  in  Ireland,"  based  upon  the  provisions  of  the  reformed  English 
law,  and  conforming  to  it  as  nearly  as  the  different  circumstances  of  the 
country  would  permit,  the  administering  of  the  law  being  placed  under 
the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  of  England,  one  of  whom  is  to  reside  in 
Ireland. 

Some  opposition  to  the  execution  of  this  law  was  to  be  expected  at 
first,  where  rates  were  compulsively  levied  for  an  object  which  all  did 
not  equally  acknowledge  to  be  one  of  duty  and  necessity,  but  this  has 
now  almost  entirely  ceased,  and  the  law  is  administered  with  regularity, 
and  with  equal  advantage  to  all  classes  of  the  community.  In  the  11th 
Report  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  (dated  1st  May,  1845),  it  was 
stated  that  out  of  130  Unions  of  parishes  into  which  Ireland  is  divided 
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for  the  purposes  of  the  Act,  there  were  126  in  which  the  law  had  been 
put  in  operation,  and  it  is  believed  that  at  this  time  the  remaining  four 
are  organized  and  in  action. 

The  delay  that  has  intervened  between  the  passing  of  the  Act  in  1838 
and  its  perfect  operation,  was  rendered  unavoidable  through  the  system 
of  "  the  workhouse  test,"  time  having  been  required  for  the  erection 
of  so  many  buildings  adapted  for  the  purpose  in  all  parts  of  Ireland. 
The  expenditure  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  as  stated  in  the  Reports  of 
the  Commissioners,  have  been  as  follows : — 

Yem,.  £. 

1840  4  Unions  .  .     37,057 

1841  37   „    .  •    110,275 

1842  92   „    .  .    281,233 

1843  106  „.  .  244,375 

1844  112  „    .  .  269,529 

1845  112  „.  .  280,945 

1846  123  „    •  .  425,183 

1847  130  „.  .  803,684 

1848  131  „.  .  1,835,310 

1849  131  „.  .  2,177,650 

During  the  six  months  ending  31  March,  1848,  1849,  and  1850,  the 
expenditure  was : — 

Tean.  £• 

1848  807,146 

1849  977,671 

1850  658,175 

Expended  in  32  counties  of  Scotland,  comprising  880  parishes,  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor. 

On  Manacement.  On  litigation.  On  Actoal  Relief.  TotaL 

Year  ending                           £.                             £.                             £.  £. 

14  May,  1847                   43,168                     5,023                   385,743  433,934 

14  May,  1848                  42,034                    5,719                  485,709  533,462 

It  cannot,  perhaps,  in  strictness  be  said,  that  Scotland  was,  until  1845, 
without  a  law  for  providing  means  of  relief  to  the  indigent ;  but  inas- 
much as  it  depended  upon  the  will  of  the  parties  who  should  have  fur- 
nished the  needful  funds  to  put  the  law  in  force,  and  as,  with  only  two 
exceptions,  the  heritors  in  the  different  Scottish  counties  refused  or 
omitted  to  tax  themselves  for  the  relief  of  their  less  fortunate  fellow- 
creatures,  it  may  be  said,  that  until  the  passing  of  the  Act  8  and  9 
Victoria,  c.  83,  there  was  no  legal  provision  made  for  the  poor  of  Scot- 
land. Voluntary  offerings,  to  a  small  amount^  were  indeed  always 
made  for  that  purpose,  and  intrusted  for  distribution  to  the  Kirk  Session 
of  each  parish,  but  the  degree  of  relief  which  that  body  was  thus  em- 
powered to  afford  was,  in  almost  every  case,  so  limited  as  to  be  a  perfect 
mockery  of  charity.  Now  that  the  subject  has  been  investigated  by 
authority,  that  the  condition  of  the  destitute  poor  of  Scotland  has  been 
laid  bare  to  the  world,  and  that  the  legislature  has  been  aroused  to  the 
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performance  of  its  duty  towards  them,  it  may  seem  harsh  to  give  utter- 
ance to  feelings  which  could  hardly  fail  to  be  excited  by  an  examination 
of  the  evidence  presented  to  Parliament  in  1844.  It  requires,  indeed, 
no  small  degree  of  forbearance  to  limit  all  comment  to  an  expression  of 
astonishment  that  in  any  country  calling  itself  Cliristian,  and  especially 
in  one  where  so  much  stress  is  laid  upon  the  outward  observances  of 
religion,  a  degree  of  heartless  neglect  as  regards  the  calls  of  humanity, 
such  as  is  recorded  by  the  Commissioners,  could  have  been  allowed  to 
exist. 

The  Act  above  cited  received  the  Royal  assent  on  the  4th  of 
August,  1845.  An  examination  of  its  provisions  leads  to  the  belief  that 
it  was  framed  with  a  greater  leaning  towards  the  prejudices  and  sup- 
posed interests  of  the  rich,  than  towards  the  wants  and  social  rights  of 
the  poor ;  and  it  appears  probable,  that  at  no  distant  day  the  legisla- 
ture must  be  called  upon  to  remedy  some,  at  least,  of  its  deficiencies. 

It  is  a  common  error  to  suppose  that  the  institution  of  Poor  Laws  is 
peculiar  to  England.  Monsieur  de  Chateauvieux,  whose  "  RecJierches 
sur  la  situation  comparative  des  Pauvres  en  France  et  en  Angleterre^'  is 
contained  in  the  (Appendix  F)  to  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  on 
the  Poor  Laws,  remarks  on  this  head,  that  *'  the  existence  of  a  tax  in 
favour  of  the  poor  imder  one  form  or  another,  may  be  recognised  in 
almost  every  fully-peopled  country."  He  instances,  in  support  of  this 
position,  the  distribution  of  wheat  in  consular  Rome ;  and,  in  more 
recent  times,  the  alms  enjoined  by  the  Christian  religion  ;  the  bequests 
made  to  the  clergy  by  persons  in  order  to  ease  their  consciences,  and 
which  bequests  were  very  commonly  declared  by  the  donore  to  be  in- 
tended for  distribution  among  the  poor ;  the  hospitals  and  infirmaries 
endowed  at  the  period  of  the  Crusades ;  and  the  institutions  of  a  still 
later  period  for  the  maintenance  of  foundlings  and  for  supporting  and 
educating  the  children  of  the  poor. 

The  instances  here  cited  are,  however,  widely  different  In  tlieir  cha- 
racter from  the  English  Poor  Laws,  either  as  regards  their  original 
object  or  their  modern  mode  of  administration.  Whatever  sums  were 
given  or  bequeathed  under  the  different  forms  mentioned  by  Mens,  de 
Chateauvieux  were  voluntary  offerings,  sometimes  the  fruit  of  com- 
punctious visitings,  but  more  frequently  the  offspring  of  benevolent 
feelings,  and  the  objects  designated  for  relief  do  not  in  any  case  appear 
to  have  been  healthy  able-*bodied  laboiu^ers,  or  their  families. 

Instead  of  endeavouring  to  institute  any  comparison  between  con- 
ditions of  society  so  dissimilar  to  our  own  as  those  here  referred  to,  it 
will  be  more  profitable  to  state  briefly  the  methods  at  present  employed 
in  various  civilized  communities  for  the  relief  of  their  distressed  poor, 
and  to  point  out,  as  well  as  the  limited  means  of  information  permit, 
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the  apparent  effect  of  those  methods  upon  the  population  of  the  different 
countries. 

We  learn  from  returns  transmitted  by  English  Consuls,  in  conse- 
quence of  inquiries  made  through  Lord  Palmerston  by  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners,  that  in  the  following  countries  of  Europe  the  poor  are 
acknowledged  to  possess  a  legal  claim  to  relief  from  the  rest  of  the 
community,  viz.,  Norway,  Sweden,  Russia,  Denmark,  Mecklenburg, 
Prussia,  Wurtemburg,  Bavaria,  and  the  Canton  of  Berne. 

In  Norway  relief  is  furnished  to  the  "  impotent  through  age,  cripples, 
and  others  who  cannot  subsist  themselves,  and  who,  in  the  country 
districts,  are  billeted  or  quartered  on  such  of  the  inliabitants  (house  and 
land-holders  in  the  parish)  as  have  the  means  of  providing  for  them. 
By  them  these  distressed  objects  are  furnished  with  clothing  and  food, 
and  they  are  in  return  expected  to  perform  such  light  services  as  they 
can.  In  the  distribution  respect  is  had  to  the  extent  or  value  of  the 
different  farms,  and  to  the  number  of  the  indigent,  which  varies  greatly 
in  different  parishes.  In  some  they  have  so  few  poor,  that  only  one 
pauper  fiills  to  the  lot  of  five  or  six  farmers,  who  then  take  him  in  rota- 
tion ;  whilst  in  other  parishes  they  have  a  pauper  quartered  on  every 
farm  or  estate  all  the  year  round,  and  on  the  larger  ones  several."  The 
wages  of  artisans  vary  from  55.  Ad,  to  7*.  2iL  per  week,  and  of  agricul- 
tural labourers  from  3d.  to  5Jrf.  per  day;  in  the  former  case  food, 
lodging,  and  tools,  and  in  the  latter  case,  food  only  being  supplied  by 
the  employers.  In  ordinary  cases,  families  can  subsist  upon  their  earn- 
ings. TTiey  consume  very  simple  food,  salt  herrings,  oatmeal  porridge, 
potatoes,  and  coarse  oatmeal  bread,  forming  the  greatest  part  of  their 
diet ;  once  or  twice  in  the  week  they  may  obtain  a  piece  of  bacon  or  salt 
meat,  and  those  who  live  on  the  coast,  or  near  to  rivers  and  lakes,  pro- 
cure fresh  fish.     Corn-brandy  is  in  general  use. 

Every  parish  in  Sweden  is  bound,  as  in  England,  to  support  its  own 
poor,  but  the  fund  for  that  purpose  is  supplied  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tions (a  large  portion  of  which  is  made  up  of  legacies  and  endowments), 
by  the  produce  of  certain  fines  and  penalties,  and  by  rates  levied  on  the 
inhabitants  in  proportion  to  their  means  of  contributing.  Mens,  de 
Hartsmandorf,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Ecclesiastical  Affairs,  has  stated 
that  the  number  of  persons  who  received  relief  in  1829  was  63,348,  out 
of  a  population  of  2,780,132,  or  about  1  in  42.  Colonel  Forsell,  on 
the  other  hand,  affirms  that  in  1825  the  number  relieved  amounted  to 
544,064,  or  about  1  in  5.  Considering  that  in  the  city  of  Stockholm 
alone  there  are  83  separate  and  independent  boards  for  affording  relief 
to  the  poor,  the  estimate  of  Colonel  Forsell  appears  the  more  probable  of 
the  two.  The  law  is  severe  against  able-bodied  men  who  seek  relief, 
and  who,  if  they  are  without  property  and  employment,  and  neglect  to 
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provide  themselves  with  any,  or  to  obtain  sureties  for  the  payment  of 
their  taxes,  are  denominated  unprotected.  Such  persons  are  placed 
almost  at  the  disposal  of  the  police,  who  allow  them  a  fixed  period  in 
which  to  obtain  employment.  If  they  fail  in  this  object  they  are  made 
to  labour  on  public  works. 

It  appears  that  under  the  existing  system  pauperism  has  increased  in 
Sweden  in  a  greater  ratio  than  the  population,  and  it  is  feared  that  the 
moral  effect  produced  upon  the  laboimng  class  by  the  existence  of  a  fund 
upon  which  they  have  a  legal  claim  has  occasioned,  although  not  in  an 
equal  degree,  many  of  those  evils  which  the  same  system  has  brought 
about  in  England.  The  daily  wages  of  artisans  are  1^.  7(f.,  and  of 
skilled  agricultural  labourers  Id.  or  8d.,  while  the  unskilled  obtain  no 
more  than  Sd.  or  4rf.  Families  can  subsist  upon  their  earnings.  Agri- 
culturists in  the  southern  provinces  live  upon  salt  fish  and  potatoes ; 
in  the  northern  provinces  porridge  and  rye-bread  form  their  food. 
Artisans  sometimes  are  able  to  procure  a  little  meat  The  annual 
expenditure  in  the  family  of  a  small  farmer  is  stated  by  Mr.  Liddell, 
the  English  consul  at  Gottenburg,  at  10/.  18^.  lOd.  In  an  agricultural 
family  the  disbursements  are  about  two-thirds  of  this  amount. 

The  social  condition  of  Russia,  where  the  great  bulk  of  the  people 
are  kept  in  a  state  of  serfdom  by  the  owners  of  the  soil,  is  so  little 
analogous  to  that  of  England,  that  it  would  throw  but  little  light  upon 
our  subject  to  explain  the  regulations  enforced  in  that  country  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  poor. 

In  Denmark  each  Kiobstaed,  or  market  town  (of  which  there  are  65 
in  the  kingdom),  and  each  parish  in  the  country,  forms  a  district  for  the 
management  of  its  own  poor.  All  persons  are  considered  entitled  to 
relief  "  who  are  unable  with  their  own  labour  to  earn  the  means  of 
subsistence,  and  thus,  without  the  help  of  others,  would  be  deprived  of 
the  absolute  necessaries  of  life.'' 

The  persons  to  whom  relief  is  given  are  divided  into  three  classes  : 
first — aged,  sick,  and  infirm  persons ;  second — orphans,  foundlings,  de- 
serted children,  and  the  children  of  parents  who  are  unable  to  support 
them ;  third — families  or  single  persons  who  are  unable  to  earn  a  suf- 
ficiency for  the  support  of  themselves  or  their  children. 

Paupers  of  the  first  class  are  provided  with  food»  lodging,  clothing, 
and  medical  attendance,  either  in  private  dwellings  or  in  establishments 
belonging  to  the  ,  parishes.  Children  are  placed  in  private  families, 
where  they  are  brought  up  and  educated  at  the  expense  of  the  parish 
until  they  can  be  apprenticed  or  otherwise  placed  out  in  life.  Paupers 
of  the  third  class  are  so  relieved  that  they  may  not  be  without  the 
absolute  necessaries  of  life,  but  they  are  compelled  to  work  to  the  best 
of  their  ability  for  their  maintenance.  It  is  part  of  the  duty  of  those 
by  whom  the  system  is  administered  to  find  work  for  the  poor  at  the 
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usual  rate  of  wages ;  where  the  amount  earned  is  insufficient,  assistance 
is  afforded,  not  in  money,  but  in  articles  of  food  and  clothing. 

The  Danish  law  has  established  the  principle,  that  every  person 
receiving  relief  under  the  Poor  Laws  is  bound,  either  with  his  property 
or  his  labour,  to  refund  the  amount  disbursed  for  him.  On  relief  being 
afforded  to  a  pauper,  an  inventory  and  appraisement  of  his  eflTects  are 
made,  and  these,  after  having  been  marked  with  a  stamp,  are  delivered 
over  to  him  for  his  use ;  any  person  who  receives  goods  so  marked,  either 
by  way  of  purchase  or  pledge,  must  restore  them  or  pay  their  value, 
and  is  besides  subject  to  fine.  The  parish  has  also  a  claim  upon  pro- 
j)erty  acquired  subsequent  to  the  granting  of  relief,  and  is  the  legal  heir 
to  the  eflTects  of  every  one  for  whom  it  is  under  advances.  Whenever 
a  person  refuses  to  pay  his  debt  to  the  parish  by  instalments,  he  may  be 
compelled  to  work  for  the  benefit  of  the  same,  and  if  he  attempts  to 
leave  the  parish  he  is  imprisoned.  The  amount  of  these  instalments  is 
awarded  in  proportion  to  the  means  of  the  pauper,  by  commissioners. 
Begging  is  prohibited,  and  when  committed  is  punished  by  imprisonment. 

The  money  required  for  relieving  paupers  is  contributed  to  a  paro- 
chial fund  by  householders,  landowners,  tradesmen,  and  even  by  servants 
and  labouring  mechanics ;  in  short,  by  all  persons  who  are  not  them- 
selves receiving  parish  aid,  and  who  can  contrive  to  pay  anything  without 
depriving  themselves  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 

The  introduction  of  this  system  into  Denmark  is  of  recent  date :  it 
did  not  c^me  into  operation  until  1803.  The  means,  therefore,  are  in 
our  hands  for  drawing  a  comparison  between  the  condition  of  the  poor 
and  of  the  country  generally  as  affected  by  poor-laws,  and  that  condition 
as  it  existed  previous  to  their  adoption. 

It  is  stated,  that  before  the  introduction  of  the  present  Poor  Law 
system,  distress  among  the  poor  was  much  greater  than  it  has  been 
since,  and  that  begging,  which  is  now  prevented,  was  then  quite  common 
throughout  the  country,  and  was  carried  on  in  the  most  rapacious  and 
importunate  form,  so  as  to  amount  to  a  heavy  exaction  on  the  peasantry, 
as  well  as  a  most  intolerable  annoyance ;  for  "  the  beggars,  when  their 
demands  were  not  satisfied,  had  recourse  to  insolence  and  threats,  nay, 
even  to  acts  of  criminal  vengeance.  This  is  no  longer  the  case,  and  in 
so  far,  therefore,  the  present  system  has  been  beneficial."  Mr.  Browne, 
our  Secretary  of  Legation  at  the  Court  of  Copenhagen,  gives,  however, 
a  not  very  satisfactory  account  of  the  working  of  the  system,  and  states 
that  it  has  produced  a  most  injurious  eflTect  upon  the  industry  of  the 
people  ;  that  it  has  lowered  the  middle  men  to  be  poor  men,  and  that 
it  has  converted  the  Libouring  poor  into  paupers.  "  It  tends,"  says  Mr. 
Browne,  "  to  harden  the  heart  of  the  poor  man,  who  demands  with  all 
that  authority  with  which  the  legal  right  to  provision  invests  him. 
thankfulness  for  what  is  gotten^  and  what  is  given  is  afforded 
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with  dislike  axid  reluctance."  Among  the  disadvantages  attendant  upon 
the  system  of  compulsory  relief,  Mr.  Browne  mentions  the  weakening  of 
principles  of  frugality,  the  encouragement  of  early  and  thoughtless 
marriages ;  the  bringing  up  of  children  with  examples  of  indolence  and 
inactivity  continually  before  their  eyes,  and  the  weakening  of  the  natural 
dependence  and  afiection  of  parent,  children,  and  other  relatives.  "  The 
child  feels  his  parent  comparatively  needless  to  him,  he  obtains  support 
elsewhere,  and  the  parent  feels  the  obligation  to  support  his  child  greatly 
diminished.  In  short,  being  comparatively  independent  of  each  other, 
the  affections  must  inevitably  become  blunted." 

A  man,  with  a  wife  and  four  children,  who  work  every  day  of  the 
week,  including  Sunday,  earn  among  them  about  twelve  shillings  sterling 
per  weeL  The  principal  food  of  the  labouring  people  is  rye-bread, 
groats,  potatoes,  coffee,  butter,  cheese,  and  milk  ;  provisions  are  cheap, 
and  with  prudence  and  economy,  the  earnings  of  a  family  are  sufficient 
for  their  subsistence. 

In  Mecklenburg,  also,  every  pauper  has  a  legal  claim  to  assistance. 
The  old  and  impotent  are  provided  with  food,  lodging,  and  fuel,  and 
able-bodied  persons  can  claim  to  have  work  and  a  dwelling  provided 
for  them.  Every  inhabitant  able  to  do  so  is  obliged  to  pay  poor-rates. 
In  towns,  the  subscriptions  are  called  voluntary,  but  if  these  should  fall 
dbort  of  what  the  overseers  consider  proper,  they  can  demand  more :  the 
overseers  are  appointed  by  the  magistrates.  The  wages  of  artisans  vary 
from  78.  to  10s.  6d.  per  week  in  towns,  and  are  about  a  third  less  in  the 
country.  In  addition  to  money-wages,  working  men  are  boarded  and 
lodged  by  their  employers.  Labourers  in  the  country  are  paid  3^.  6d, 
per  week,  and  have  found  for  them  a  dwelling  with  a  garden,  pasture 
for  a  cow  and  two  sheep  in  summer,  and  provender  for  them  in  winter. 
With  these  advantages  they  are  enabled  to  procure  a  sufficiency  of  good 
sound  food,  and  occasionally  to  indulge  in  the  use  of  meat,  which  falls 
to  the  lot  of  the  working  classes  in  very  few  of  the  countries  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe. 

In  Prussia,  the  law  prescribes  that  every  town  and  every  village  com- 
munity must  support  its  own  members  when  in  distress,  provided  there 
are  no  relations  able  to  do  so.  The  owners  of  estates  are  under  a  similar 
obligation ;  so  that  the  sick,  and  those  who  are  impotent  through  age, 
have  all  their  absolute  wants  satisfied.  Each  town  and  village  is 
governed  by  its  own  particular  laws  and  customs,  with  regard  to  the 
management  of  the  poor.  The  only  point  in  M^ch  all  these  communities 
can  be  said  to  agree,  is  in  the  appointment  of  a  body  called  the  armetir 
direction^  or  society  for  the  poor,  who  undertake  the  collection  and 
distribution  of  the  funds,  and  of  the  different  sub-committees  to  whom, 
under  the  armcndirection,  the  care  of  the  poor  is  confided.     The  sub- 
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committees  are  fonned  of  burghers  chosen  from  different  districts  called 
armenbezirke^  into  which  the  town  is  divided  for  that  purpose. 

The  necessary  funds  are  obtained  principally  by  means  of  donations 
and  private  charity.  Every  householder,  every  inhabitant  of  a  floor,  or 
of  a  single  room,  is  visited  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  subscriptions 
by  the  sub-committees.  These  donations  are  collected  monthly,  and 
their  amount  depends  entirely  upon  the  means  and  disposition  of  the 
donor.  No  rate  or  fixed  table  exists  by  which  the  sum  to  be  given  is 
regulated.  There  is  not  any  law  in  Prussia  which  authorizes  the  com- 
pulsory raising  of  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor ;  but  when  the 
offerings  of  private  charity  are  insuflicient  for  the  purpose,  the  general 
government  advances  money  from  funds  destined  to  other  purposes,  such 
as  paving,  lighting,  or  the  construction  of  roads. 

The  particular  circiunstances  of  every  one  applying  for  relief  being 
almost  necessarily  known  to  some  of  the  members  of  the  sub-committee 
of  tiie  district  in  which  the  applicant  must  be  resident,  false  or  fraudulent 
applications  are  easily  detected ;  every  one  is  examined  by  a  medical 
man,  with  respect  to  his  bodily  and  mental  ability  to  maintain  himself, 
and  in  cases  where  this  ability  exists,  the  applicant  is  required  by  the 
police  to  worL  Failing  to  comply  with  this  demand,  he  is  sent  to  the 
poor  workhouse  of  the  province,  where  he  is  compelled  to  be  industrious, 
and  is  taught  to  earn  a  livelihood.  Each  province  in  Prussia  contains 
one  of  these  workhouses,  in  which  paupers  are  employed  at  various  kinds 
erf  work  and  service,  according  to  what  each  is  capable  of  performing. 
The  statements  given  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Report  of  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners,  relative  to  the  effects  of  the  institutions  that  have  been 
described,  are  not  in  strict  agreement  with  one  another ;  it  appears, 
however,  to  be  pretty  well  estabhshed,  ^'  that  the  pauper  possesses  a  legal 
right  to  assistance,  although  that  right  is  seldom  enforced,  because  the 
impotent  are  voluntarily  provided  for,  and  the  able-bodied  would  pro- 
bably be  sent  to  a  penal  workhouse." 

TTie  kingdom  of  Wurtemberg  is  among  the  countries  whose  inha- 
bitants possess  a  legal  claim  to  be  provided  with  the  necessaries  of  life 
frdm  the  general  funds  of  the  community.  The  population  is  divided 
into  the  two  classes  of  burghers  and  settled  non-freemen,  or  beisitzers, 
in  the  proportions  of  about  nine-tenths  of  the  former,  and  one-tenth  of 
the  latter.  Biurghers  become  so  by  inheritance  or  by  purchase,  and 
enjoy  the  right  of  participating  in  the  revenues  of  property  held  by  the 
pailicular  district  or  parislh  to  wluch  they  belong.  Persons  may  become 
beisitzers  by  payment  of  a  smaller  stun  than  is  required  to  obtain 
hurgerreckt^  but  they  do  not  by  that  means  acquire  any  interest  in  the 
property  just  alluded  to.  Every  person,  however,  who  cannot  obtain 
necessaries  of  life  from  his  property,  his  labour,  or  his  trade,  nor 
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through  the  assistance  of  relations,  has  a  claim  for  support  on  the  parish 
in  which  he  has  the  right  of  a  burgher  or  a  beisitzer.  If  a  man  is  too 
poor  to  purchase  the  right  of  a  beisitzer,  he  is  assigned  as  such  by  the 
police  of  some  parish,  without  payment  of  any  fine  of  admission.  The 
care  of  the  poor  is  carried  by  tiie  government  to  such  an  extent,  that  if 
in  times  of  scarcity  any  person  should  perish  through  the  neglect  of  the 
overseers,  the  officers  guilty  of  that  neglect  would  be  prosecuted  with 
rigour. 

"  A  large  proportion  of  the  parishes  throughout  the  kingdom  possess 
a  fund  called  pium  corpus^  arising  partly  from  voluntary  contributions 
and  other  casual  receipts,  but  principally  from  funds  which,  before  the 
Reformation,  had  been  employed  for  the  purposes  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
worship,  and  instead  of  being  confiscated  by  the  government,  as  was  the 
case  in  England,  were  directed  to  be  employed  for  charitable  purposes. 
In  the  year  1817,  and  durmg  the  dearth  that  prevailed  at  that  time,  an 
old  law  which  had  fallen  into  desuetude  was  revived,  according  to  which 
the  opulent  who,  after  having  been  applied  to  for  voluntary  contributions, 
should  not  come  forward  in  a  manner  suitable  to  their  property,  are  to 
be  taxed  by  the  magistrates  in  a  sum  conformable  to  their  income,  and 
according  to  all  the  circumstances  of  their  situation." 

Able-bodied  persons  who  claim  support  from  the  public  funds  are 
compelled  to  work  for  moderate  wages.  It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  find 
employment  for  the  poor,  on  which  account  there  are  in  the  capital  and 
some  other  places  public  establishments  for  employing  them  in  spinning 
and  similar  work.  In  most  of  the  towns  there  are  poor-houses  into 
which  aged  and  infirm  people  are  received  ;  and,  where  such  places  of 
refuge  are  not  provided,  the  poor  are  received  at  all  the  houses  in  the 
town  in  turn,  or  else  are  put  out  to  board  permanently  at  some  private 
house,  the  cost  of  their  maintenance  being  defrayed  out  of  the  local 
funds. 

The  statement  from  which  the  foregoing  particulars  have  been  derived 
was  drawn  up  by  order  of  the  Wurtemberg  government  in  1834,  at  the 
request  of  the  English  minister.  At  the  conclusion  of  this  statement  we 
find  the  following  remarks,  which  seem  to  favour  the  opinion  that  the 
evils  which  have  been  experienced  in  this  country  are  inseparable  from 
the  system  of  establishing  a  legal  claim  for  relief  on  the  part  of  the  able- 
bodied  poor. 

**  If  we  now  compare  the  situation  of  one  of  the  poorest  of  the  Wur- 
temberg poor  who  support  themselves  independently  by  their  labour, 
with  that  of  one  of  the  more  favoured  among  the  Wurtemberg  poor  who 
lives  by  public  charity,  for  instance  the  inmate  of  a  hospital  and  even  of 
a  prison,  it  might  certainly  appear  that  the  condition  of  the  latter  is 
preferable  to  that  of  the  former. 

^*In  fact,  we  often  see  suqh  hospital  inmates,  and  even  prisoners, 
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attain  the  most  advanced  age,  while  many  a  poor  day-labourer  and 
artisan  sinks  at  a  much  earlier  age  under  the  weight  of  his  cares  and 
the  want  of  necessaries.  Many  an  inmate  of  a  hospital  and  many  a 
prisoner,  even  with  bodily  infirmities  and  sufferings,  still  seems  to  find 
his  condition  quite  comfortable,  and  shows  himself  thankful  for  the  good 
lie  enjoys,  while  many  a  day-labourer  or  artisan,  in  the  enjoyment  of 
good  Ixxlily  health,  feels  himself  miserable  and  curses  his  existence  ;  in 
fact,  many  a  one  seeks  admission  into  the  hospital  who  would  be  very 
well  able  to  provide  himself  with  necessaries  by  his  work  at  home.  The 
man  often  separates  irom  his  wife,  or  the  wife  from  her  husband  or  from 
the  children  to  be  received  into  the  hospital.  Many  a  one  does  not 
economise,  but  squanders  what  he  has,  and  does  not  work  in  order  to 
earn  something,  because  he  thinks  that  he  always  has  the  right  of  being 
received  into  the  hospital  as  a  last  resource.  In  many  places,  where 
there  are  rich  hospitals  and  other  foundations,  the  number  of  the  poor  is 
proportionally  greater  than  in  places  where  less  is  done  for  their  support ; 
many  a  one  continues  to  beg  and  to  steal  who  has  already  been  fre- 
quently imprisoned  for  these  offences,  because  he  finds  his  situation  in 
the  workhouse  very  tolerable  in  comparison  with  the  laborious  life  of  a 
poor  man  at  liberty." 

The  wages  of  artisans  are  in  towns  from  1  to  2]^  florins  {Is,  Sd,  to 
4s.  2d.\  and  in  the  country  from  4^rd  of  a  florin  to  1  florin  (6|(f.  to  1^.  8d,) 
per  week,  in  addition  to  food  and  lod^ng.  Labourers,  who  are  likewise 
most  commonly  fed  and  lodged  by  their  employers,  receive  in  towns 
from  50  to  60  florins  (4/.  3^.  id,  to  51.)  and  in  villages  from  20  to  40 
florins  (1/.  13*.  4:rf.  to  3/.  6*.  8d.)  per  annum.  When  they  provide 
themselves  with  food  and  lodging,  they  receive  150  florins  (12/.  lOv.) 
per  annum  ;  in  addition  to  which  they  are  furnished  with  food  and  fuel 
in  the  winter  under  the  market  price.  The  wife  and  children  may  earn 
fipom  40  to  50  florins  more.  With  these  means  they  can  provide  a 
sufficiency  of  wholesome  food,  including  meat  once  or  twice  in  the  week. 

Every  town  and  village  in  Bavaria  must  have  an  institution  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor,  with  this  exception,  that  if  several  neighboiu-ing 
villages  join  to  support  one  establishment  for  that  purpose  in  common, 
every  encouragement  is  pven  to  them  for  that  end.  All  the  inhabitants 
are  bound  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  poor  in  their  district  ac- 
cording to  their  ability ;  every  one  is  also  bound  in  the  same  manner  to 
support  his  poor  relations. 

The  aged  and  helpless  poor  are  provided  for  in  houses  of  nourishment. 
Other  paupers,  who  are  incapable  of  working,  but  who  yet  do  not  re- 
quire any  extraordinary  care,  obtain  relief  in  money,  which,  however, 
is  not  given  without  complete  proof  of  want  being  brought  forward ;  the 
^^U|ount  is  made  to  depend  upon  the  price  of  provisions.     The  able- 
^^^^hd  paupers  are  maintained  in  buildings  which  are  strictly  work- 
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houses ;  bad  conduct  and  idleness  on  their  part  are  punished  by  the 
magistrates.  Marriage  is  not  allowed  between  people  without  capital, 
unless  with  the  previous  permission  of  those  who  manage  the  poor  insti- 
tution of  the  district.  Clergymen  who  marry  such  people  without  that 
permission  are  liable  for  their  maintenance  in  case  of  their  becoming 
chargeable.  This  restriction  is  assigned  as  one  great  cause  of  the  want 
of  any  excess  of  population  in  Bavaria,  and  of  the  general  absence  of 
extreme  poverty  and  misery  in  that  country. 

Labourers  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  8d.  per  day  in  the  country,  and 
from  8d.  to  Is.  Ad.  in  the  towns. 

The  Canton  of  Berne  is  the  only  other  community  in  Europe  in  which 
the  inhabitants  have  a  legal  claim  to  support  when  in  poverty.  So  early 
as  the  17  th  century,  it  there  became  the  law,  that  every  one  was  entitled 
to  receive  such  support  out  of  the  public  property  of  the  commune  to 
which  he  belonged ;  and,  if  this  property  should  fall  short  of  the  required 
amount,  then  from  the  landed  proprietors  of  the  commune,  as  well  as 
from  contributions  levied  upon  the  possessors  of  personal  property. 

The  abuses  which  have  grown  up  under  this  system  are  numerous 
and  serious.  Vagabondage,  improvidence,  imprudent  marriages,  and 
the  illicit  commerce  of  tlie  sexes,  have  all  been  favoured  by  the  prospect 
which  the  people  have  of  being  able  to  devolve  the  consequences  of  these 
delinquencies  upon  others.  All  means  of  obtaining  instruction  in 
general  knowledge,  and  of  acquiring  any  useful  art,  have  been  neg- 
lected ;  the  physical  and  intellectual  faculties  of  the  people  have  been 
deadened,  and  their  sense  of  honest  pride  has  been  so  blunted,  that  no 
one  blushes  at  being  known  to  live  upon  the  public  benevolence.  Expe- 
rience has  clearly  shown  that  the  number  of  poor  has  increased  in  pro- 
portion as  the  number  and  amount  of  the  resources  for  their  relief  have 
been  multiplied,  and  that  in  those  communes  which  possess  the  largest 
revenues  applicable  to  that  purpose,  the  population  is  the  most  back- 
ward, and  the  least  industrious.  In  the  answer  given  to  the  queries 
of  our  Poor  Law  Commissioners  by  the  government  of  the  Canton,  we 
find  it  stated  that  "  numerous  examples  might  be  cited  where  whole 
families  have  lived  in  dependence  upon  the  commune  from  year  to  year, 
and  even  from  generation  to  generation,  and  who  have  found  in  that 
resource  their  means  of  existence,  while  examples  of  a  contrary  nature 
are  extremely  rare." 

At  the  period  of  the  Revolution,  the  clergy  of  France  were  possessed 
of  property  valued  at  upwards  of  two  hundred  millions  sterling,  which 
was  confiscated  by  the  government,  and  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  state. 
Out  of  the  revenues  derived  from  this  property  much  had  been  devoted 
to  uses  of  charity.  Tlie  numerous  charitable  institutions  which,  at  the 
period  alluded  to,  existed  in  every  part  of  France,  for  the  relief  of  the 
sick  and  infirm,  and  for  the  support  of  foundlings,  survived  in  great 
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part  the  social  disorders  of  the  Revolution,  and  in  some  cases  have  since 
received  augmentation.  In  the  present  day,  the  municipal  councils  of 
all  the  towns  in  France,  whose  population  exceeds  20,000,  and  of  some 
where  the  number  of  inhabitants  is  smaller,  set  apart  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor  certain  proportions  of  the  town  revenues,  which  are  devoted  to  the 
support  of  hospitals,  or  placed  at  the  disposal  of  charitable  associations, 
— Bureaux  de  Bienfaisance.  The  revenues  out  of  which  these  sums 
are  assigned  are,  in  very  small  part,  derived  from  property  ac^tually 
possessed  by  the  towns,  the  greater  proportion,  and  in  many  cases  the 
whole,  being  the  produce  of  *' octroi"  duties,  which  are  levied  upon  all 
articles  of  provision  brought  into  the  towns  for  consumption.  It  is, 
therefore,  only  in  form  that  this  tax  differs  from  the  assessments  for  the 
support  of  the  poor  in  England,  the  sole  diflFerence  being,  that  with  us 
the  rates  form  a  direct  tax,  while  in  France  they  are  collected  indirectly, 
and,  therefore,  with  less  regard  to  economy.  Asylums  for  beggars,  and 
workhouses,  are  supported  in  France  at  the  expense  of  the  state,  but 
those  institutions  can  hardly  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  subject 
under  examination,  being  used  chiefly  as  places  of  correction  for  the  idle 
and  dissolute,  under  the  direction  of  the  police. 

In  the  volume  of  *'  Documents  Statisques  sur  la  France,"  publii^hed 
under  the  authority  of  M.  Duchatel,  the  Minister  of  Commerce  in  that 
country,  it  is  stated  that  the  sums  devoted  to  charitable  purposes,  and 
for  the  support  of  foundling  hospitals,  in  the  chief  towns  of  France, 
amounted  in  1833  to  10,573,043  francs  (422,921?.)  The  sums  ex- 
pended in  the  same  year  in  the  Bureau  de  Bienfaisance,  in  the  diflFerent 
departments,  amounted  to  8,956,036  francs  (358,241/.),  and  the  number 
of  persons  among  whom  this  sum  was  distributed  in  their  own  dwellings 
was  695,932.  The  revenues  of  the  diflTerent  hospitals  and  almshouses 
in  France  are  likewise  stated  to  have  amounted,  in  1833,  to  51,222,063 
francs  (2,048,882/.),  and  the  expenditure  to  48,842,097  francs 
(1,953,683/.)  The  number  of  distressed  persons  admitted  during  the 
year  into  these  establishments  was  425,049.  The  number  remaining  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  having  been  154,253,  and  at  its  close  152,830, 
we  may  conclude  that  the  inmates  to  be  found  in  these  institutions  can 
seldom  be  much,  if  at  all,  below  150,000. 

It  appears  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  funds  raised  for  charit- 
able purposes  is  disbursed  in  the  towns.  The  total  amount  of  money 
thus  raised  in  1833,  in  the  different  departments,  was  14,560,183  francs 
(582,407/.),  of  which  sum  nearly  three-fourths  were,  as  we  have  seen, 
appropriated  to  the  poor  in  the  principal  towns,  the  population  of  which 
is  to  the  rural  population  in  the  proportion  of  7  to  25.  According  to 
Mens,  de  Chat^auvieux,  the  greater  part  of  the  money  raised  in  the 
^^departments  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor,  and  which  is  not  disbursed 
^Hh  the  large  towns,  is  applied  in  the  small  tovms  and  villages  to  the 
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support  of  lunatic  asylums  and  foundling  hospitals.  With  this  partial 
exception,  France  is  without  any  public  provision  for  the  relief  of  its 
rural  poor,  and  it  becomes,  therefore,  higlJy  interesting  to  inquire  in 
what  manner  so  large  a  number  of  our  fellow-creatures  are  enabled  to 
meet  the  ills  and  accidents  of  life. 

In  order  to  pursue  this  inquiry  to  any  satisfactory  result,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  explain  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  the  agricultural 
population  is  placed  by  the  operation  of  the  law  which  ordains  the 
division  of  landed  property  among  all  the  children  of  the  family.  In  the 
** Documents  Statisques' of  the  French  government,  it  is  stated  that 
the  total  number  of  proprietors  throughout  the  kingdom  is  10,896,682, 
giving  an  average  of  about  4^  hectares,  or  Hi  English  acres  for  each 
proprietor.  But  there  is  reason  for  supposing  that  the  number  thus 
given  is  greatly  exaggerated  by  the  custom  of  registering  proprietors  for 
each  separate  commune  in  which  they  possess  property,  by  which  means 
the  same  person  may  be  reckoned  several  times  over.  It  is  besides 
obvious  that,  as  the  soil  is  not  equally  distributed  among  the  whole  body 
of  proprietors,  and  some  of  them  are  in  possession  of  estates  of  consider- 
able extent,  many  others  must  have  even  less  than  the  small  share  which 
would  result  from  its  equal  division.  In  fact,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
great  majority  are  unable  to  draw  from  their  possessions  sufficient  for 
the  subsistence  of  their  families.  Hence  it  arises  that  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  proprietors  let  their  land,  and  hire  themselves  as  farm- 
servants  to  others,  or  follow  some  trade  or  handicraft  in  the  towns.  It  is 
also  common  among  the  families  of  these  peasant  proprietors,  that  on 
the  death  of  a  father  leaving  several  children,  among  whom  the  law 
provides  for  the  equal  distribution  of  the  land,  an  arrangement  is  made, 
under  which,  although  the  whole  number  are  registered  as  proprietors, 
which  it  is  their  pride  to  be,  the  management  of  the  property  is  left  in 
the  hands  of  one,  by  whom  a  pecuniary  allowance  is  made  to  the  rest, 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

These  cases  occiu*  to  so  great  an  extent  throughout  the  kingdom, 
that  it  is  probable  M.  de  Chatcauvieux  is  correct  in  the  opinion  ex- 
pressed by  him  in  the  paper  so  often  quoted,  that  the  number  of  pro- 
prietors in  actual  possession  and  administration  of  the  soil  does  not 
exceed  four  millions,  representing,  with  their  families,  a  population  of 
twenty  millions,  and  that  of  this  number  of  proprietors,  about  five- 
sixteenths  (1,243,200),  representing  a  population  of  6,126,000  indivi- 
duals, are  owners  of  small  parcels  of  land,  not  any  one  of  which  is 
of  greater  extent  than  two  hectares  (5  acres).  A  farm  of  this  extent 
is  wholly  inadequate  to  the  support  of  a  family,  and  it  is  more  than 
probable,  that  if  France  had  adopted  a  system  of  poor-laws  similar 
to  those  lately  in  force  in  this  country,  these  proprietors  would  speedily 
hftTC  sunk  into  the  rank  of  paupers.  The  means  by  which,  in  the  absence 
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of  such  a  system,  they  have  been  and  are  enabled  to  struggle  through 
life,  are  thus  described  by  M.  de  Chateau vieux : — "The  same  village 
-  includes  proprietors  of  different  grades,  and  in  different  social  positions. 
Tliis  difference  is  observable  between  next-door  neighbours,  and  often 
between  those  even  who  dwell  under  the  same  roof.  The  proprietor 
of  10  hectares  is  the  friend,  the  brother-in-law,  the  uncle,  or  the  nephew 
of  one  who  possesses  only  two.  The  day-labourer  lodges  with  the  opu- 
lent cultivator  by  whom  he  is  employed,  and  the  necessity  which  thus 
arises  throughout  the  country  for  mixing  and  communicating  with  each 
other  brings  about  a  connexion  between  them.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  wife  of  the  proprietor  of  20  hectares  will  not  leave  her  poor 
neighbour  without  help  at  her  lying-in  ;  her  trunks  being  well  provided 
with  linen,  she  will  lend  it ;  her  saucepan  is  well  filled,  and  she  will 
provide  her  poor  neighbour  with  broth,  she  will  give  potatoes  to  her 
children,  and  even  bread  if  they  are  without  it.  These  helps,  distri- 
buted in  quantities  which  escape  statistical  remark,  and  throughout  all 
the  rural  districts  of  France,  are  not  given  in  the  form  of  charity,  but  as 
signs  of  good  neighbourhood  :  they  never  take  the  form  of  money,  but 
only  of  articles  needed  at  the  moment.  Those  who  have  been  the  objects 
of  these  good  offices,  return  them  to  the  donors  in  kind  and  according 
to  what  they  possess,  that  is,  with  their  labour  and  their  good  will.  If 
a  proprietor  stands  in  need  of  assistance,  either  for  removing  a  large 
piece  of  timber,  or  to  house  his  sheaves,  when  the  storm  threatens,  in  a 
moipent  the  shoemaker  and  the  saddler  quit  their  shops,  and  all  run  to 
place  their  exertions  at  the  disposal  of  the  farmer,  who,  by  this  means, 
stores  his  harvest  in  safety,  a  glass  of  cider  sufficing  as  payment  for  the 
service. 

"  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  even  the  smallest  proprietors  have 
each  a  home  which  is  their  own  ;  that  their  bit  of  land,  however  limited, 
will  always  produce  some  fruits  and  vegetables  for  the  family  use ;  that 
they  can  generally  keep  a  goat,  and  very  frequently  rear  a  few  vines, 
possessing,  in  fact,  as  much  which  is  their  own  property,  as  the  peasant 
in  Ireland  can  only  procure  for  a  rent  of  five  guineas.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  breaches  which  the  Revolution  has  made  in  the  property  of  the 
communes,  many  of  these  still  possess  woods  and  commons,  which  are 
devoted  to  the  use  of  the  inhabitants. 

"  It  is  a  very  general  custom  throughout  France,  to  give  day-labourers 
small  plots  of  ground  to  cultivate  witli  green  crops,  on  the  condition  of 
yielding  half  the  produce  to  the  proprietors,  the  expenses  of  cultivation, 
with  the  exception  of  the  labour,  being  contributed  in  equal  proportions. 
The  plan  most  usually  adopted  is  to  give  up  the  land  in  the  winter  to 
ti^abourersj  under  the  condition  of  its  being  restored  in  the  beginning 
■^^^k^r  in  a  condition  to  be  sown  with  corn.  The  advantage  of  the 
^^P^  ^^  ^^  practice  is,  that,  sacrificing  half  a  crop,  he,  without 
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any  trouble  to  himself,  receives  his  land  carefully  cleaned  and  weeded, 
ready  for  employment." 

This  system  doubtless  has  its  advantages,  and  it  is  not  among  the 
least  of  them,  that  it  enables  the  poorer  classes  of  the  rural  population 
to  struggle  through  existence  without  the  kind  and  degree  of  help  which 
is  afforded  by  the  Poor  Law  system  of  England.  These  advantages 
are,  however,  accompanied  by  the  very  serious  drawback,  that  they  tend 
to  make  and  to  keep  the  people  poor.  In  this  country,  during  the  last 
half  century,  we  have  seen  a  totally  different  plan  piu^ued ;  the  num- 
ber of  smaller  proprietors  is  everywhere  greatly  lessened,  and  in  some 
districts  they  have  entirely  disappeared ;  the  yeoman,  if  he  has  not  by 
prudence  and  industry  been  enabled  to  advance  his  position  in  society, 
has  sunk  into  the  labourer,  and  the  labourer  has  too  frequently  degene- 
rated into  the  pauper  ;  still  it  cannot  be  doubted  that,  by  thus  throwing 
together  several  small  holdings,  and  administering  them  as  one  property, 
the  productiveness  of  the  land  has  been  increased,  and  the  expense  of 
its  cultivation  lessened. 

Independently  of  the  constant  tendency  of  the  law  in  France  to  sub- 
divide the  land  into  minute  portions,  there  appears  to  be  another  power- 
ful cause  working  to  the  same  end  in  the  disposition  and  desires  of  the 
people.  This  fact  is  rendered  strikingly  apparent  by  the  following  re- 
plies given  by  Mr.  Scott,  the  British  Consul  at  Bordeaux,  to  the  queries 
circulated  at  the  instance  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners : — 

"What,  in  the  whole,  might  an  average  labourer,  obtaining  an 
average  amount  of  employment,  both  in  day-work  and  in  piece-work, 
expect  to  earn  in  a  year,  including  harvest-work,  and  the  value  of  all 
his  advantages  and  means  of  living  ? — A  common  labourer  alone  earns 
yearly,  all  advantages  included,  540  francs  (21/.  12*.).  Owing  to  the 
scarcity  of  labourers,  no  distinction  as  to  wages  is  made  between  an 
able-bodied  and  a  common  labourer. 

**  What,  in  the  whole,  might  a  labourer's  wife  and  four  children,  aged 
14,  11,  8,  and  5  years  respectively  (the  eldest  a  boy),  expect  to  earn  in 
a  year,  obtaining,  as  in  the  former  case,  an  average  amount  of  employ- 
ment ? — A  labourer's  wife  and  four  children  can  earn  by  labour  about 
300  francs  (12/.)  per  annum,  viz. — 
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"  Could  such  a  family  subsist  on  the  aggregate  earnings  of  the  father, 
mother,  and  children  ;  and  if  so,  on  what  food  ? — Certainly.  The  food 
Taries  in  different  districts.     Throughout  the  district  called  Lamles 
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(heath),  occupying  about  one-third  of  this  department,  the  food  consists 
of  rye-bread,  soup  made  of  millet,  cakes  made  of  Indian  com,  now  and 
then  some  salt  provisions  and  vegetables,  rarely,  if  ever,  butcher's  meat ; 
their  drink,  water,  which  for  the  most  part  is  stagnant.  In  the  other 
parts  of  the  department  the  peasantry  live  better.  They  eat  wheaten 
bread,  soup  made  with  vegetables  and  a  little  grease  or  lard,  twice  a 
day,  potatoes  and  other  vegetables,  but  seldom  butcher's  meat ;  their 
drink  is  wine  or  piquette. 

"  Could  it  lay  by  anything,  and  how  much  ? — It  is  certain,  that  a 
family  composed  as  above,  could  lay  something  by  irom  their  gains  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  as  the  wants  of  the  lower  classes  are  much  fewer 
than  in  England ;  in  fact,  the  luxuries  of  tea,  &c.,  are  quite  unknown. 
For  the  causes  above  alluded  to  (extreme  carelessness  and  absence  of 
frugality),  few  of  the  peasants  have  any  surplus  at  the  end  of  the  year  ; 
on  the  contrary,  they  are  mostly  in  debt.  The  few  exceptions  may, 
with  proper  care,  have  6/.  to  8/.  in  advance :  this  is  generally  employed 
in  the  purchase  of  a  bit  of  land." 

Those  among  the  labouring  population  of  England  who  have  been 
able  through  industry  and  frugality  to  save  something  out  of  their 
earnings,  have  a  readier,  and,  as  regards  the  community,  a  far  better 
opportunity  for  the  profitable  employment  of  their  money  than  is  offered 
by  the  "  piu-chase  of  a  bit  of  land."  The  Savings  Banks,  which  are  always 
open  to  take  the  smallest  sums,  whenever  they  can  be  spared,  and  to  make 
a  moderate,  but  certain  return  of  interest  on  the  deposits,  ofier  a  much 
greater  incentive  to  prudence  than  would  generally  be  found  in  the 
desire  of  acquiring  a  rood  of  ground ;  besides  which,  the  laws  which 
regulate  the  transfer  and  possession  of  real  property  in  this  kingdom 
are  so  complex  in  their  operation,  and  surrounded  by  so  many  difficul- 
ties, that  it  would  be  quite  incompatible  with  prudence  for  any  poor 
man  to  venture  upon  so  uncertain  a  speculation  as  the  validity  of  a  title, 
if  even  the  expensiveness  of  the  deeds  rendered  such  a  course  possible 
to  him.  The  Savings  Bank,  on  the  contrary,  can  never  involve  those  who 
there  deposit  their  savings  in  any  expense ;  the  safety  of  the  moiiey  is  for 
the  most  part  guaranteed  by  its  investment  in  public  securities  :  so  long 
as  the  money  continues  in  deposit  it  produces  revenue  to  the  owner,  unac- 
companied by  any  contingencies  of  seasons ;  and  at  any  moment,  when  the 
amount,  or  any  part  of  it,  is  required  to  meet  any  extraordinary  exigency, 
it  is  forthcoming  without  being  subject  to  any  charge  for  management,  or 
to  deduction  of  any  kind  whatever.  The  degree  in  which  the  labouring 
classes  in  this  country  are  willing  to  avail  themselves  of  this  institution 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  on  the  20th  November,  1844,  out  of  1,0X2,475 
depositors  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  large  proportion  of  564,642 
had  made  deposits  under  20/.  The  greater  part  must  indeed  have 
been  depositors  of  very  small  sums,  since  the  amount,  if  equally  divided 
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amoDg  the  number  just  mentioned,  would  average  no  more  than 
6/.  9*.  8rf.  for  each.  The  regulations  under  which  Savings  Banks  are 
placed  limit  to  200/.  the  amount  that  can  be  deposited  by  any  one 
individual ;  and,  in  fact,  93  out  of  every  100  depositors  are  entitled  to 
balances  under  100/.,  the  aggregate  sum  of  their  savings  forming  more 
than  two-thurds  of  the  deposits  invested.  The  great  number  of  these 
small  depositors,  and  their  rapid  increase,  forms  one  of  the  best  features 
in  the  apparent  state  and  prospects  of  the  labouring  classes  in  this 
country.  The  progress  of  deposits  in  Savings  Banks,  both  generally 
and  in  respect  of  this  class  of  depositors,  during  the  last  eighteen  years, 
will  be  found  in  the  sixth  section  (Chapter  II,)  of  this  volume. 

The  following  statement  of  the  regulations  adopted  in  Holland, 
relative  to  the  support  of  the  poor,  is  derived  from  an  official  paper 
drawn  up  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1833,  by  order  of  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior  at  the  Hague,  and  communicated  to  the  British  Minister 
at  that  court. 

At  the  time  of  the  incorporation  of  the  Netherlands  with  the  French 
empire,  the  laws  of  France,  including  those  relating  to  charitable  insti- 
tutions and  hospitals,  were  declared  to  be  in  force  in  the  Dutch  de- 
partments, but  were  only  partially  adopted ;  and  on  the  separation 
of  the  Netherlands  from  France  in  1814,  a  royal  decree  was  made, 
replacing  the  French  laws  by  others  more  in  accordance  with  the  ancient 
institutions  of  the  country.  The  following  sketch  exhibits  the  principal 
features  of  this  system,  as  it  existed  at  the  above-mentioned  date. 

The  principle  invariably  acted  upon  is  that  of  making  the  charge  of 
the  poor  rest,  in  the  first  place,  upon  the  different  religious  sects  to 
which  they  belong  in  each  parish.  When  the  means  possessed  by  the 
different  congregations  are  insufficient  for  this  purpose,  the  poor  may 
apply  for  assistance  to  the  local  civil  authorities,  by  whom  relief  is 
generally  afforded,  if,  after  due  investigation,  the  parties  applying  are 
found  deserving  objects.  In  several  cities  and  parishes,  a  separate 
administration,  responsible  to  the  municipal  authorities,  is  established 
for  that  portion  of  the  poor  who  are  not  members  of  any  religious 
sect;  in  other  towns  and  parishes  relief  is  afforded  either  by  the 
burgomaster  or  by  an  overseer  of  the  poor  nominated  by  that 
functionary. 

The  hospitals  and  orphan-houses  are,  for  the  greater  part,  govern- 
ment establishments.  Some  few  are  maintained  either  wholly,  or  in 
part,  by  their  own  revenues.  All  are  admitted  inmates  of  these  esta- 
blishments, without  distinction  as  to  religion.  Foundlings  and  abandoned 
children  are  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  place  wherein  they  are 
abandoned.  There  are  three  local  workhouses:  one  at  Amsterdam, 
one  at  Middleburgh,  and  one  in  the  commonalty  Nieuwe  Pekel  A,  in 
the  province  of  Groningen,   in  which   paupers  are   received  on  their 
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application,  aud  upon  condition  of  their  contributing  as  much  as  possible 
by  their  labour  to  tlieir  own  support.  ITiere  are  further,  in  various 
places,  twenty-one  charitable  houses  of  industry,  where  work  is  procured 
for  paupers  who  are  in  immediate  want.  Besides  these  institutions, 
there  are  various  other  places  supported  by  societies  for  affording  relief 
in  certain  specified  cases ,  some  for  granting  assistance  to  lying-in 
women,  some  for  distributing  provisions  and  fuel  in  winter,  and  some  for 
the  relief  of  the  very  indigent. 

The  local  authorities,  in  all  cases,  exerdse  control  over  the  receipts 
and  disbursements  of  charitable  unions  and  establishments,  the  officers 
of  which  are  bound  to  give  in  an  annual  statement  to  the  government, 
in  order  to  its  presenting  a  report  on  the  subject  of  the  poor  to  tlie 
States-General. 

The  annual  average  receipts  of  the  established  charity-houses  and 
hospitals,  in  the  twelve  years  from  1820  to  1831,  were  6,014,818 
guilders,  or  501,234/.  16*.  The  average  number  of  persons  who  had 
received  relief,  in  each  of  those  twelve  years,  was  241,513.  Pauperism 
appears  to  be  on  the  increase  in  Holland.  The  average  number  of 
persons  relieved  in  the  six  years  from  1820  to  1825  was  218,159 ; 
in  the  following  six  years  it  was  264,868,  being  an  addition  of  more 
than  20  per  cent ;  in  1831,  the  last  year  of  the  scries,  the  number  was 
279,730,  being  an  increase  of  nearly  30  per  cent,  upon  the  average  of 
the  earlier  years,  and  of  nearly  40  per  cent,  upon  the  numbers  of  par- 
ticular years  during  that  period.  The  proportion  borne  by  the  people 
relieved  to  the  remaining  part  of  the  population,  was  9'22  per  cent,  in 
1822,  or  rather  more  than  1  in  11 ;  the  proportion  in  1831  amounted 
to  11*40  per  cent,  or  rather  more  than  1  in  9,  which  exceeds  the  pre- 
sent proportion  in  England. 

The  "  Poor  Colonies "  of  Holland,  which  a  few  years  ago  excited 
great  interest  in  every  part  of  Europe,  owed  their  rise  to  a  benevolent 
society  founded  in  1818,  in  consequence  of  the  dearth  of  the  two  pre- 
ceding years.  The  members  of  this  society  bound  themselves  to  con- 
tribute each  a  weekly  sum,  amounting  to  not  more  than  a  halfpenny  of 
our  money ;  but  as  the  number  of  sul^cribers  very  soon  amounted  to 
20,000,  the  aggregate  sum  collected  was  considerable.  The  persons  to 
whom  the  management  of  the  fund  thus  raised  was  intrusted,  early 
conceived  the  project  of  founding  colonies  among  the  heaths  which 
abound  in  that  country,  and  which  should  serve  as  asylums  to  different 
descriptions  of  paupers.  These  colonies  were  to  be  established  with 
various  objects.  Some  were  to  serve  for  the  repression  of  mendicity ; 
some  as  asylums  for  the  poor  and  the  aged  ;  others  were  to  be  called 
free  colonies  ;  colonies  of  orphans  and  foundlings  ;  and  colonies  for  the 
advancement  of  agricultural  industry. 

In  the  first  year  of  its  formation  the  society  established  the  free  colony 
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of  Frederik's-Oond,  on  the  heath  near  to  the  provinces  of  Drent,  Fries- 
land,  and  Overyssel.  This  colony  was  composed  of  52  small  farms,  the 
cultiyation  of  which  was  commenced  by  the  society,  and  it  was  peopled 
by  persons  from  among  the  poorer  classes,  who  were  not  in  tlie  receipt 
of  alms.  In  1819  the  society  proposed  to  the  directors  of  the  orphan 
asylums  throughout  the  kingdom  to  receive  for  a  certmn  annual  payment 
any  number  of  oq)han  children  six  years  of  age.  To  meet  the  new 
expense  thus  occasioned,  the  society  borrowed  280,000  florins.  The 
number  of  members  of  the  society  now  amounted  to  22,500,  and  their 
subscriptions  to  82,500  florins,  which  enabled  the  directors  to  establish 
two  other  free  colonies,  in  which  they  placed  500  families.  In  1820  a 
fresh  loan  of  100,000  florins,  joined  to  78,000  florins  of  subscriptions, 
ofiered  the  means  of  establishing  an  equal  number  of  families.  In  1821 
the  subscriptions  amounted  to  121,000  florins,  and  a  further  loan  was 
raised,  amounting  to  300,000  florins,  the  whole  of  which  money  was 
employed  in  the  formation  of  free  colonies.  In  1822  the  first  colony  for 
the  repression  of  mendicity  was  established  by  the  society,  which  further 
undertook,  in  conjunction  with  the  government,  to  locate  in  other 
colonies  4000  orphans,  2500  indigent  persons,  and  1500  beggars.  The 
government  was  to  pay  45  florins  per  annum  for  the  maintenance  of  each 
orphan  during  16  years,  and  not  anything  for  the  other  settlers,  which 
reduced  the  payments  to  22*50  florins  for  each  individual  of  the  entire 
number.  The  society  has  not,  however,  been  able  fully  to  perform  its 
engagement. 

Thefolhwmg  Statement  of  the  Prepress  rf  these  Pauper  Colonies,  as  regards  the  Number  of  their 
JnhabUaiUs,  is  taken  from  an  Official  Report,  drawn  up  by  order  of  the  Dutch  Government,  and 
inthtdes  a  period  of  \2  years,  from  1820  to  1831,  inclusive. 


Teua. 


1820 
1821 
1822 
1823 
1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 


IndiTtdaal 

Members  of 

Poor  FamiliM. 

(Free 

Coionin.) 


1,249 
1,737 
1,979 
2,295 
2,614 
3,227 
2,724 
2,560 
2,510 
2,626 
2,619 
2,694 


Orphans, 
Foundlings, 
or  abandoned 

Children. 


226 

365 

456 

475 

1,214 

2,174 

2,233 

2,059 

2,358 

2,340 

2,288 

2,297 


Beggars. 


300 
1,053 
1,061 
1,377 
1,581 
1,763 
1,826 
1,942 
2,111 
2,406 


Individoal 

Members  of 

Veterans' 

Families. 


231 
401 
562 
543 
473 
456 


TOTAU 


1,475 
2,102 
2,735 
3,823 
4,889 
6,778 
6,769 
6,783 
7,256 
7,451 
7,491 
7,853 


In  a  country  where  pauperism  is  so  widely  spread  as  in  Holland,  the 
provision  thus  made  for  between  7000  and  8000  souls,  of  whom  three- 
tenths  are  children,  cannot  have  had  any  very  sensible  effect  in  checking 
the  evil.     According  to  Count  Arrivabene,  the  kingdom  of  the  United 
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Netherlands,  which  in  1827  included  a  population  ot  6,166,854,  con- 
tained, at  that  time,  11,440  charitable  institutions,  which  contributed  to 
the  support  of  1,214,055  individuals,  being  only  a  very  small  fraction 
less  than  one-iifth  of  the  entire  population.  The  sum  expended  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor  in  the  same  year  amounted  to  12,821,395  florins 
(1,068,450/.).  The  population  of  Holland  in  1827  was  2,307,661,  and 
assuming  that  the  circumstances  of  the  people  were  the  same  in  the 
Dutch  as  in  the  Belgian  provinces,  the  number  who  received  relief  from 
charitable  funds  would  be  454,304,  or  67  times  the  number  then  residing 
in  the  pauper  colonies.  The  number  of  1,214,055,  above  stated,  in- 
cludes the  pauper  children  who  were  receiving  instruction,  and  some 
other  recipients  of  the  bounty  of  their  fellow-citizens,  whom  in  this 
country  we  should  not  exactly  class  as  paupers ;  but  when  allowance  is 
made  for  these,  the  amount  of  pauperism  will  still  remain  of  frightful 
magnitude. 

The  "  pauper  colonies  "  are  described  by  Mr.  Senior  as  "  large  agri- 
cultural workhouses,  and  superior  to  the  previous  workhouses,  only  so 
far  as  they  may  be  less  expensive,  or,  without  being  oppressive,  objects 
of  greater  aversion." 

"  It  is  scarcely  possible,"  he  continues,  **  that  they  can  be  less  ex- 
pensive. The  employing  persons  taken  indiscriminately  from  other 
occupations  and  trades,  almost  all  of  them  the  victims  of  idleness  and 
misconduct,  and  little  urged  by  the  stimulus  of  individual  interest,  in 
farming  the  worst  land  in  the  country — land  so  worthless  that  the  fee- 
simple  of  it  b  worth  only  24*.  an  acre — at  an  expense  for  outfit,  exclusive 
of  the  value  of  the  land,  of  more  than  130/.  per  family,  and  tmder  the 
management  of  a  joint-stock  company  of  more  than  20,000  members, 
cannot  but  be  a  ruinous  speculation.  Nor  does  the  institution  appear 
to  have  repressed  pauperism  by  the  disagreeableness  of  the  terms  on 
which  it  offers  relief ;  we  have  seen,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  has  not 
prevented  its  steady  increase." 

The  details  respecting  the  "  pauper  colonies  "  of  Holland  have  been 
here  given  at  greater  length  than  would  otherwise  have  been  thought 
necessary,  from  the  sanguine  expectations  formed  by  many  persons  in 
England  of  their  success,  and  of  the  advantage  that  might  follow  the 
adoption  of  a  similar  system  in  this  country. 

With  the  exception  of  the  canton  of  Berne,  some  particulars  relating 
to  which  have  been  given,  Holland  appears  to  have  been,  after  our  own 
country,  in  the  worst  position  of  any  nation  in  Europe  in  regard  to  the 
state  of  pauperism.  To  what  is  this  attributable  ?  The  country  is 
densely  peopled,  not  so  densely  as  England  or  Ireland  indeed,  but,  with 
the  exception  of  these  countries,  of  some  of  the  Italian  states,  of  Belgium, 
and  of  the  Rhenish  provinces  of  Prussia,  more  thickly  than  any  other 
European  country.     It  is  not  to  this  circumstance,  however,  that  we  are 
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to  look  for  the  solution  of  the  question,  but  rather  to  the  existence  of  so 
many  thousand  endowed  institutions  for  the  relief  of  the  poor. 

The  receipts  of  the  administration  for  the  established  charity-houses 
and  hospitals  in  the  different  provinces  of  Holland,  taken  on  an  average 
for  each  year,  during  the  twelve  years  from  1820  to  1831,  amounted 
to  more  than  six  millions  of  guilders,  or  rather  more  than  half  a  million 
sterling,  viz. — 

Onildco. 

Reyenues  of  properUes  and  acknowledged  rights        •  2,461,8S3    26 

Proceeds  of  collections      ...•••  1,330,551    48 
Subsidies  granted  by  parishes    .        .        1,779,719    67 
„               the  provinces    .             38,642    78 

1,818,862    45 

Revenaes  possessed  by  particular  Institations        •        •  414,021    13 

^'otal      ....    6,014,818    32 

The  average  population  of  the  provinces  during  the  same  period  is 
stated  to  have  amounted  to  2,292,350,  so  that  the  average  annual 
expense  per  head  has  been  equal  to  is.  Hd.^  an  expenditure  apparently 
small  when  cotnpared  with  that  of  England  and  Wales,  which,  in  the 
year  ending  March  25,  1834,  was  equal  in  money  to  exactly  double  the 
rate  just  mentioned.  In  forming  this  estimate  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind,  however,  that  from  the  habits  of  the  people  and  the  comparative 
cheapness  of  provisions  in  Holland,  as  compared  witli  England,  the 
expenditure  of  the  smaller  sum  in  the  first  named  of  these  countries  is 
more  nearly  equivalent  to  the  larger  payments  in  this  country  than  would 
at  first  appear.  The  amount  of  the  annual  earnings  of  a  labouring 
family  in  Holland  is  stated  to  be  from  12/.  10«.  to  18/.  15^.,  while  the 
average  income  of  a  labouring  family  of  equal  size  in  England  is 
stated,  on  the  authority  of  many  hundred  returns  sent  from  various 
quarters,  to  amount  to  41/.  17.^.  &/.,  being  considerably  more  than 
double  the  sum  upon  which  the  family  of  the  Dutchman  is  obliged  to 
subsist. 

The  system  pursued  in  Belgium  in  regard  to  the  poor  is  in  most 
respects  similar  to  that  pursued  in  France,  whence  the  laws  under  which 
it  is  administered  were  for  the  greater  part  derived  at  the  period  when 
Belgium  formed  an  integral  part  of  the  French  empire.  The  laws 
having  reference  to  this  subject,  which  were  made  during  the  continuance 
of  the  kingdom  of  the  United  Netherlands,  and  which  are  still  in  force 
in  Belgium,  are  few  in  number,  and  so  are  the  enactments  which  have 
as  yet  been  passed  since  the  separation  from  Holland  in  1830. 

Under  the  government  of  the  Directory,  three  laws  having  reference 
to  the  relief  of  the  poor  were  passed  in  1796,  by  which  the  property  be- 
longing to  almshouses,  which  had  previously  been  confiscated,  was 
restored  to  these  establishments.  The  management  of  the  almshouses 
was  intrusted  to  commissioners  appointed  by  the  municipal  authorities. 
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Tlie  revenues  of  all  those  situated  in  the  same  commune  were  united 
into  one  fund  for  the  common  support  of  the  whole,  and  in  every  commune 
there  were  appointed  one  or  more  bureatix  de  hienfaisancej  for  adminis- 
tering relief  to  the  poor  in  their  own  houses.  The  administration  of 
each  of  these  bureaux  was  intrusted  to  five  persons,  and  the  iiinds  placed 
at  their  disposal  consisted  of  a  tax  of  ten  per  cent  upon  all  public 
exhibitions  made  within  the  commune,  together  with  whatever  voluntary 
contributions  they  could  obtain. 

No  change  of  any  importance  appears  to  have  been  made  by  the  late 
or  present  government  of  Belgium  with  respect  to  the  management  of 
almshouses  or  bureaux  de  bienfaisance.  The  regulations  decreed  by 
the  French  Convention  for  the  repression  of  mendicity  and  vagrancy 
have  received  some  modifications  in  regard  to  the  law  of  settlement,  but 
it  is  not  necessary  to  state  the  particulars  here.  Those  regulations 
provided  that  every  person  found  begging  should  be  sent  to  his  place  of 
domicile  ;  if  he  could  not  prove  any  domicile,  he  was  to  be  imprisoned 
for  a  year ;  and  if  at  the  end  of  his  imprisonment  his  domicile  were 
still  unascertained,  he  was  to  be  transported  to  the  colonies  for  not  less 
than  eight  years.  A  person,  who  after  being  removed  to  his  domicile 
should  again  be  found  begging,  was  to  be  imprisoned  for  a  year,  and 
on  a  repetition  of  the  ofience  the  punishment  was  to  be  doubled.  During 
imprisonment  he  was  to  be  set  to  work,  and  receive  monthly  one-sixth 
of  the  produce  of  his  labour,  and  at  the  end  of  his  imprisonment  another 
sixth :  the  remaining  two-thirds  was  to  belong  to  the  establishment  in 
which  he  was  confined.  For  the  third  offence  beggars  were  to  be  trans- 
ported. A  person  transported  was  to  work  in  the  colonies  for  the  benefit 
of  the  nation,  at  one-sixth  the  average  rate  of  wages  of  the  colony.  No 
person  was  to  be  transported  under  18  or  above  60  years  of  age.  Those 
under  18  were  to  be  detained  until  they  arrived  at  that  age,  when  they 
were  to  be  tran^rted ;  and  those  above  60  were  to  be  imprisoned  for 
life.  By  another  provision  every  person  convicted  of  having  given  any 
species  of  relief  whatever  to  a  beggar  was,  tor  the  first  offence,  to  forfeit 
the  value  of  two  days'  labour,  and  on  the  repetition  of  the  offence,  this 
forfeit  was  to  be  doubled. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  the  provisions  of  this  decree  were 
foimd  too  severe  for  execution ;  and  after  having  remained  inoperative 
during  15  years,  the  law  was  replaced  by  the  imperial  decree  of  the  5th 
of  July,  1808. 

By  that  decree  each  department  was  directed  to  establish  a  dipot  de 
mendicit^y  to  which  all  persons  found  begging  were  to  be  arrested  and 
taken.  If  common  vagrants,  they  were  to  be  taken  to  prison.  While 
in  the  depot,  they  were  to  be  kept  under  severe  discipline,  and  made 
to  work  at  wages  to  be  regulated  by  the  prefect  of  the  department, 
two-thirds  of  their  earnings  belonging  to  the  establishment,  and  the 
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remaining  third  to  be  paid  to  them  on  quitting  the  depot.  The  expense 
of  these  depots,  which  was  at  first  shared  between  the  department  and  the 
general  government,  has  since  been  thrown  entirely  upon  the  department, 
which,  on  the  other  hand,  receives  the  cost  of  supporting  mendicants  from 
the  difierent  communes  in  which  they  have  their  settlement  {domicile  de 
secours). 

There  are  now  in  Belgium  six  depots  de  mendicite,  one  in  each  of  the 
provinces  of  Antwerp,  Brabant,  Flanders,  and  Hainault ;  one  for  Namur 
and  Luxembourg,  and  one  for  Liege  and  Limbourg.  Almshouses  for 
the  old  and  indigent,  and  hospitals  for  the  sick^  are  very  numerous,  and 
each  commune  possesses  its  bureau  de  bienfaisance  for  the  distribution 
of  out-door-relief.  The  annual  income  of  these  bureaux  amounted,  in 
1832,  to  212,325/.,  and  of  the  almshouses  to  165,835/.,  making  alto* 
gether  378,160/.  We  have  not  any  data  whence  to  calculate  the  whole 
sum  expended  for  relief  of  the  poor  in  Belgium,  nor  the  number  who 
receive  relief,  nor  are  there  any  means  of  determining  with  accuracy 
the  general  progress  or  diminution  of  pauperism  in  Belgium. 

The  Society  de  Bienfaisance  Beige  was  established  in  1823,  on  the 
model  of  the  society  which  existed  in  Holland,  for  the  establishment  of 
agricultural  colonies,  and  contracted  with  the  government  to  receive 
1000  paupers  at  the  annual  sum  of  35  florins  (2/.  18^.  4^/.)  for  each. 
In  consequence  of  this  arrangement  beggars  were  sent  by  the  local 
authorities  either  to  these  colonies  or  to  the  depots  de  mendicite,  and  of 
late,  if  their  begging  was  unaccompanied  with  aggravating  circum- 
stances, the  previous  imprisonment  adjudged  by  the  penal  code  has  not 
been  inflicted. 

At  first  the  families  sent  to  the  colonies  founded  by  the  Societe  de 
Bienfaisance  were  placed  each  in  a  separate  farm,  on  which  were  a  house, 
bam,  and  stable,  two  cows,  sometimes  sheep,  furniture,  clothes,  and 
other  stock,  of  the  estimated  value,  including  the  land  (about  7i  statute 
acres),  of  133/.  6^.  id.  sterling,  which  was  charged  against  them  as  a 
debt  due  to  the  society.  The  occupants  were  bound  to  work  at  fixed 
wages,  to  wear  a  uniform,  to  conform  to  certain  rules,  and  not  to  quit 
the  precincts  of  the  colony  without  leave.  A  part  of  their  wages  was 
retained  to  pay  the  advance  made  by  the  society,  a  further  portion  to 
pay  for  necessaries  furnished  from  time  to  time  by  the  society,  and  the 
remainder  was  paid  to  them  in  base  coin,  current  only  within  the  colony, 
and  which  could  be  expended  only  in  shops  established  by  the  society 
within  its  limits.  It  was  soon  found  that  this  plan  could  not  be  persisted 
in.  The  land  was  badly  cultivated,  and  the  cattle  were  lost  for  want  of 
proper  food  and  attention.  The  society,  therefore,  in  1828,  took  back 
the  surviving  cattle,  and  throwing  all  the  farms  into  one,  employed  all 
the  colonists  indiscriminately  in  its  cultivation.  "  From  this  time,"  says 
Mens.  Ducpetiaux,  in  a  report  drawn  up  by  him  in  1832,  '^  bound  thus 
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by  obligations  towards  the  society,  which  deprive  him  almost  entirely  of 
present  liberty,  witliout  any  hope  of  freedom  in  any  time  to  come,  the 
lot  of  the  inhabitant  of  these  so-called  free  colonies  is  rery  similar  to 
that  of  the  ser&  in  the  middle  ages,  and  of  Russian  peasants  now  ;  it  is 
rather  less  fortunate  than  that  of  the  peasants  of  Ireland,  who  if,  like 
him,  they  often  have  nothing  to  assuage  the  pangs  of  hunger  but 
potatoes  and  coarse  bread,  have,  at  least,  the  power  cS  disposing  freely 
of  their  actions,  and  removing  from  place  to  place  at  their  pleasure." 

These  Belgian  colonies,  therefore,  frt)m  the  establishment  of  which 
so  much  good  to  the  community  was  predicted,  may  be  pronounced  a 
decided  failure.  They  have  merged  into  establishments  for  compulsory 
labour ;  the  society  by  which  they  were  established  has  taken  up  the 
profession  of  farming,  and  the  colonists  differ  only  frt)m  ordinary 
labourers,  in  working  under  the  penalty  of  being  treated  as  vagabonds 
in  case  of  the  unsatisiactory  performance  of  their  tasks. 

That  this  method  of  iarming  has  been  unproductive  to  those  engaged 
in  it,  has  been  demonstrated  by  Mons.  Ducpetiaux,  the  inspector-general 
of  the  prisons  and  benevolent  institutions  of  Belgium,  in  the  following 
statement,  showing  the  number  of  labourers  employed  in  each  year  frt)m 
the  establishment  of  the  colonies  to  the  year  1831,  the  expenditure  of 
the  society,  and  its  annual  receipts. 


Free 

Enendftare. 

RncipCi* 

Yem, 

Coloniata. 

Hegf^n, 

Florins 

■ 

Florins. 

1822 

127 

.  • 

38,899 

50 

• . 

1823 

406 

•  a 

93,532 

70 

•  a 

1824 

537 

•  • 

106,102 

72 

12,339    31 

1825 

579 

490 

102,983 

73 

25,740    74 

1826 

563 

846 

163,933 

45 

56,476    88 

1827 

532 

899 

168,754 

61 

60,677    38 

1828 

550 

774 

144,645 

28 

M,994    62 

1829 

565 

703 

174,611 

44 

98,523    57 

1890 

546 

598 

127,358 

72 

67,718    72 

1831 

517 

465 

135,405 

81 

82,578    81 

The  sums  included  under  the  head  of  Expenditure  do  not  include 
many  of  the  expenses  of  the  administration.  They  consist  simply  of  the 
sums  remitted  to  the  director  for  defraying  current  expenses.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  sums  set  down  as  receipts,  instead  of  being  merely  the 
amount  of  the  net  profit,  are,  in  fact,  the  value  of  the  gross  produce. 
On  the  1st  of  July,  1834,  the  debts  due  by  the  society  amounted  to 
776,021  florins  (64,661/.),  while  the  whole  value  of  its  property  was 
only  536,250  florins  (44,698/.))  leaving  a  deficiency  of  239,771  florins, 
or  nearly  20,000/.  sterling. 

It  would  be  well  if,  against  this  pecuniary  loss,  there  could  be  reckoned 
any  moral  advantage  to  the  country  by  which  it  has  been  sustained ;  but 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  not  any  benefit  of  this  kind  has  resulted  fr^m  the 
efibrt   Captain  Brandreth,  who  visited  the  colonies,  and  whose  report  con- 
cerning them  is  inserted  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Report  of  the  Poor  Law 
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Commissioners,  gives  us  reason  to  believe  that  in  this  respect  also  these 
colonies  have  failed  in  producing  any  good  result.  He  says, — "  Among 
the  colonists  there  were  a  few  whose  previous  habits  and  natural  dispo- 
sitions disposed  them  to  avail  themselves,  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  of 
the  benevolent  provisions  thus  offered  for  their  relief,  and  who  had  worked 
industriously,  and  conducted  themselves  well,  during  their  residence  in 
the  colony.  Their  land  was  cultivated  to  the  extent  of  their  means,  and 
their  dwelling-houses  had  assumed  an  appearance  of  greater  comfort, 
order,  and  civilization  than  the  rest  But  Uiese  were  too  few  in  number, 
and  the  result  too  trifling  to  offer  the  stimulus  of  emulation  to  others. 

"  Those  farms  that  I  examined,  with  the  above  exceptions,  were  not 
encouraging  examples ;  there  were  few  evidences  of  thrift  and  provi- 
dence, the  interior  of  the  dwellings  being,  in  point  of  comfort,  little,  if 
at  all,  removed  from  the  humblest  cottage  of  the  most  straitened  con- 
dition of  labourers  in  this  country. 

*^  A  clause  in  the  regulations  allows  certain  of  the  colonists,  whose 
good  conduct  and  industry  have  obtained  them  the  privilege,  to  barter 
with  the  neighbouring  towns  for  any  article  they  may  want. 

*^  The  nearest  towns  to  the  establishment  of  any  note  are  Hoogstraten 
and  Toumhout :  but  on  inquiry  I  could  not  find  that  any  intercourse  was 
maintained  with  them,  and  the  country  round  ofiered  no  evidences  of  the 
existence  of  a  thriving  community  in  the  centre,  exercising  an  influence 
on  its  traffic  or  occupations.  In  the  winter,  I  should  think  the  roads  to 
the  colonies  scarcely  practicable  for  any  description  of  carriages* 

'^  From  what  I  saw  of  the  social  condition  of  the  colonists,  I  am  dis- 
posed to  insist  much  upon  the  inexpediency  of  assembling,  in  an  isolated 
position  especially,  a  large  community  of  paupers  for  this  experiment. 

**  Admitting  tiie  physical  difficulties  to  have  been  much  less  than 
they  are,  and  the  prospect  of  pecuniary  advantage  much  greater  and 
more  certain,  the  moral  objections  to  the  system  would  outweigh  them. 
Without  the  example  of  the  better  conditions  of  society,  there  can  be 
no  hope  of  such  a  community  gradually  acquiring  those  qualities  that 
would  fit  the  members  of  it  for  a  better  condition  also.  One  or  two 
families,  established  in  the  neighbourhood  of  an  orderly  and  industrious 
community,  would  find  the  stimulus  of  shame,  as  well  as  emulation, 
acting  on  their  moral  qualities  and  exertions ;  but,  as  in  the  present 
case,  where  all  are  in  a  condition  of  moral  debasement,  both  of  those 
powerful  stimuli  are  wanting." 

A  skilled  artisan  in  Belgium  may  earn  in  summer  firom  Is,  2d.  to 
Is.  M.  per  day,  and  in  winter  from  lOd.  to  1^.  2d.  K  unskilled,  arti- 
sans will  earn  little  more  than  half  these  rates.  With  these  wages, 
joined  to  what  may  be  earned  by  the  wife  and  children,  a  family  may 
subsist  on  rye-bread,  potatoes,  and  milk.  It  is  but  rarely  that  they  can 
procure  meat.    In  towns  where  manufactures  are  carried  on,  the  situation 
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of  artisans  is  better  tlian  that  just  described.     Agricultural  labourers 
are  generally  boarded  by  the  farmer  with  whom  they  work. 

The  hasty  sketch  which  has  here  been  given  of  the  system  of  poor- 
laws  and  their  results  in  other  countries  of  Europe  has  been  derived 
from  section  F  of  the  Appendix  to  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  for 
inquiring  into  the  administration  and  practical  operation  of  the  Poor 
Laws,  and  from  the  interesting  Preface  to  that  section  by  Mr.  Senior. 
It  does  not  appear  to  be  within  the  purpose  of  this  work  to  enter  more 
fully  into  a  description  of  the  condition  of  the  poor  in  other  countries. 
The  reader  who  is  desirous  of  acquiring  more  detailed  information  upon 
the  subject  is  referred  to  the  work  just  mentioned,  from  which  the  fol- 
lowing table  is  borrowed,  with  the  riew  of  showing  the  comparative 
state  of  comfort  in  which  the  poor  in  our  own  country,  and  those  in  other 
European  communities,  are  able  to  live.  Among  the  questions  sent  to 
the  various  parishes  in  England,  it  was  asked, — *'  What  in  the  whole 
might  an  average  labourer,  obtaining  an  average  amount  of  employ- 
ment, both  in  day-work  and  piece-work,  expect  to  earn  in  the  year, 
including  harvest-work,  and  the  value  of  all  his  oUier  advantages  and 
means  of  living,  except  parish  relief?  and  what  in  the  whole  might  a 
labourer's  wife  and  four  children,  aged  14,  11,  8,  and  5  respectively 
(the  eldest  a  boy),  expect  to  earn  in  the  year,  obtaining,  as  in  the  former 
case,  an  average  amount  of  employment  ?" 

The  answers  to  these  queries  from  S56  parishes  give,  for  the  annual  £.    «.  d. 

earnings  of  the  man,  an  average  of 27  17  10 

And  the  answers  ftx>m  668  parishes,  give,  as  the  annual  earnings  of 

the  wife  and  children,  an  average  of 13  19  10 

Annual  average  income  of  the  familj £41  17    8 

To  the  further  question — "  Could  such  a  family  subsist  on  the  aggre- 
gate earnings  of  the  &ther,  mother,  and  children,  and  if  so  on  what 
food  ? — Answers  were  returned  from  899  parishes  to  the  effect  exhibited 
in  the  following  table : — 


COUNTIES. 


I 


Number  of 

PwUbes 

answering. 


Bedford  . 
Berks 
Bucks     • 
Cambridge 
Chester  . 
Cornwall 
Cumberland 
Derby    • 
Devon    • 
Dorset    . 
Durham . 
Essex 
Gloucester 
Hereford 
Hertford 
Huntingdon 


15 
24 
27 
33 
12 
24 
33 

7 

IS 
16 
30 
38 
11) 
16 
16 

9 


No.  Yet. 

(Slinply.)      (Simply.) 


1 
2 
2 
2 


•  • 
1 
1 


2 


3 
1 
5 
11 
5 
1 
7 
2 
7 
4 
6 
9 
7 
1 
2 


Barely,  or 

vithout 

Aleut. 


2 
5 
3 
2 
2 
13 
•  • 
1 
2 
4 
6 
5 
5 
6 
1 


With  Meat. 


11 

19 

15 

17 

5 

21 

13 

5 

9 

9 

20 

14 

7 

8 

8 

6 
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COUNTIES. 


Kent.     . 
Lancaster 
Leicester 
Lincoln  . 
Bliddlesex 
Brfonmoath 
Norfolk  . 
Northampton 
N  ortham berland 
Nottingham 
Oxford   •     . 
Rutland .     . 
Salop .     •     . 
Somerset 
Southampton 
Stafford  .     . 
Suffolk    .     . 
Surrey    .     . 
Saasex    .     • 
Warwick 
Westmoreland 
Wilts.     .     . 
Worcester   • 
York .     .     . 


Number  of 

Fkriahes 
answering. 


43 

14 
14 
14 
3 
7 
27 
14 
18 
19 
21 
4 
19 
22 
43 
12 
26 
20 
68 
31 
17 
24 
18 
65 

899 


No. 
(Simply.) 


2 
3 
1 


21 
1 
3 
1 
1 
4 

71 


(Simply.) 


12 

8 
6 
5 

• . 
2 
8 
2 
2 
7 
8 
3 
1 

•  • 
7 
1 
9 
5 

18 
4 
4 
7 
6 

16 

212 


Barely,  or 

without 

Meat. 


2 
1 
3 


1 

•  • 
1 
3 


6 
6 

•  • 
3 
2 
7 
4 
5 
4 
2 

17 

125 


WithMest. 


24 

5 

5 

8 

2 

4 

17 

11 

16 

11 

10 

1 

18 
14 
27 
10 
10 
13 
22 
22 
5 
12 
9 
28 

491 
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CHAPTER  V. 

EMIGRATION. 

Clreomstmneef  under  which  Emigrstion  may  be  desirable — ^Habit  of  non-interference  on  the 
part  of  Government — Private  associations  for  promoting  Emigration — Settlement  in 
South  AfHca— Number  of  Emigrants  from  this  Kingdom,  1820-1849— Arrivals  of 
Emigrants  at  Quebec  and  New  York,  1 829-1 84S— Distribution  of  Emigrants— Trans- 
portation of  Criminab  to  New  South  Wales — Suggestion  for  their  employment  in  British 
America— Number  of  Convicts  transported,  1825-1841 — Convict  establishment  in  the 
Bermudas. 

In  every  country  which  is  making  any  considerable  progress  in  the  arts 
of  life,  changes  will  from  time  to  time  occur  in  the  sources  of  employ- 
ment for  particular  classes  of  the  people,  which  must  be  felt  as  a  hard- 
ship by  individuals,  altliough  to  the  country  at  large  they  are  productive 
of  great  and  permanent  good.  The  introduction  of  the  power-loom, 
which  has  so  vastly  increased  tlie  productive  force  of  the  kingdom,  has 
worked,  and  still  is  working  injuriously  to  a  numerous  body  of  hand- 
loom  weavers  who  cannot  always  find  employment  in  other  branches  of 
industry  without  suffering  great  inconveniences  and  privations,  and  who 
are  liable  to  be  thrown  wholly  out  of  employment,  or,  at  best,  may  be 
obliged  to  submit  to  a  scale  of  wages  inadequate  to  their  wants. 

It  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  that  in  this  and  similar  cases,  a  well- 
digested  plan  of  emigration,  under  the  sanction  or  direction  of  the 
government,  might  be  rendered  efficacious  to  palliate  the  evil.  It  is 
true,  that  the  mischievous  effect  of  any  such  changes  may  be  but  tran- 
sient ;  that  the  increase  made  to  the  national  wealth,  and  the  additional 
calls  for  labourers  in  other  branches,  which  are  caused  by  the  very  cir- 
cumstance that  has  brought  about  the  misery  of  the  few,  would  speedily 
absorb  all,  and  more  than  all  the  hands  which  have  been  at  first  ren- 
dered idle.  But  the  misery  is  not  on  that  account  less  real  while  it 
lasts.  Experience  has  shown  that  uneducated  men  pass  with  difficulty 
and  unwillingly  from  occupations  to  which  they  have  been  long  accus- 
tomed, and  that  the  compulsory  state  of  idleness  to  which  they  are  for 
a  time  reduced  by  the  failure  of  their  wonted  employment,  too  fre- 
quently becomes  habitual.  \Mien  this  lamentable  efiect  has  been  pro- 
duced, the  unfortunate  victims  become,  almost  irrevocably,  permanent 
burthens  upon  the  community ;  and  their  wretchedness  is  made  a  theme 
for  declaimers,  who  would  fain  persuade  mankind  that  the  sacrifices 
necessary  for  the  onward  progress  of  society  are  too  great  for  the  advan- 
tage, if  indeed  they  are  willing  to  admit  that  what  is  attained  deserves 
in  reality  to  be  called  an  advantage. 
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If  at  the  moment  when  the  usual  source  of  employment  became 
stinted,  and  while  yet  the  labourers  possessed  the  energies  of  their 
minds  unimpaired,  some  well-arranged  plan  of  emigration  were  offered 
to  them  under  the  sanction  of  government,  so  as  to  give  a  reasonable 
assurance  of  future  maintenance,  it  is  probable  that  a  large  portion  of 
them  would  gladly  embrace  the  offer,  and  the  advantage  to  the  propor- 
tion who  might  remain  would  be  scarcely  less  certain,  through  the  lessen- 
ing of  the  number  of  competitors  for  employment.  It  may  be  doubted, 
however,  whether  the  degree  of  watchful  care  here  supposed  on  the 
part  of  government,  if  it  were  directed  to  another  channel,  might 
not  be  so  employed  as  to  secure  a  greater  good  to  the  community 
at  large,  not  only  at  a  smaller  cost  to  the  country,  but  also  at  a 
less  present  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  destitute  labourers.  K  a 
Board  of  intelligent  men  were  appointed  in  the  metropolis,  to  whom 
representations  of  distress  arising  from  want  of  employment  might  be 
made  by  parochial  authorities,  while  demands  for  laboiuing  hands  were 
made  to  them  by  manufacturers  or  others  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  who  might  be  in  the  opposite  condition,  a  much  smaller  outlay 
would  suffice  to  restore  the  equilibrium  of  labour  than  would  be  called 
for  to  convey  the  unemployed  to  distant  colonies,  while  the  persons  so 
transferred  would  be  subjected  to  fewer  cares  and  hardships,  and  would 
be  called  upon  to  make  fewer  sacrifices  of  feeling  than  must  always 
attend  the  renunciation  of  one's  native  land,  endeared  as  it  is  even  to 
the  poorest  and  humblest  by  the  ties  of  consanguinity  and  friendship, 
and  by  those  early  habits  and  associations  to  which  men  cling  with  the 
pertinacity  of  instinct.*  Times  and  occasions  might,  and  sometimes 
would  arise,  when  the  redundancy  of  labourers  in  one  district  could  not 
be  met  by  openings  in  other  quarters,  and  then  it  might  be  true  economy 
on  the  part  of  the  nation  to  provide  the  means  required  for  emigration, 
being  careful  so  to  direct  its  course  as  to  add  to  the  prospective  strength 
and  welfare  of  the  empire. 

It  has  been  too  much  the  practice  of  successive  governments  in  this 
country  to  deal  with  this  question  upon  the  principle  of  non-interference, 
and  to  leave  the  various  disarrangements  of  society  to  right  themselves. 
This  undoubtedly  they  may  at  length  do  in  every  country,  and  the 
sooner  in  proportion  to  the  general  diffusion  of  intelligence  among  the 
people  ;  but  it  is  a  true,  although  trite  remark,  that  all  governments 
are  instituted  for  the  benefit  of  the  people ;  and  it  would  be  difficult  to 
show  that  it  is  not  as  much  the  duty  of  rulers  to  provide,  as  far  as  they 
can,  for  the  removal  of  a  domestic  calamity,  as  it  is  to  guard  the  people 
intrusted  to  their  care  from  foreign  outrage. 

*  The  plan  here  proposed  was  for  some  time  acted  upon  with  the  best  result  by  the  Poor 
Law  Commissioners,  through  whose  instrumentality  some  of  the  superabundant  agricul- 
tural labourers  of  Buckinghamshire  and  Bedfordshire  were  removed  to  Loncathirei  where 
ihey  were  immediately  furnished  with  employment. 
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England  has  not  much  to  boast  of  in  regard  to  its  experimente  in 
colonization.  With  the  exception  of  the  Bettlements  in  Australia, 
and  that  of  Sierra  Leone,  our  colonies  have  all  been  the  fruits  of 
conquest.  A  few  ill-considered  efforts  made  during  the  last  fifteen 
years  are  all  that  the  government  has  done  for  the  advancement  of 
distant  colonies,  and  one  or  two  trifling  grants,  obtained  from  parliament 
at  seasons  of  extraordinary  pressure,  constitute  the  only  direct  pecuniary 
assistance  that  has  been  rendered  for  the  same  purpose.  Recently  we 
have  witnessed  schemes  for  encouraging  emigration  set  on  foot  by 
private  associations  for  their  own  profit,  the  interference  of  govern- 
ment having  been  for  the  most  part  limited  to  the  sale,  to  the  asso- 
ciations, of  districts  which  might  otherwise  have  continued  valueless 
deserts  for  ages. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  although  the  cry  of  distress 
was  occasionally  loud  and  urgent  on  the  part  of  the  labouring  classes, 
that  distress  was  occasioned  more  by  the  dearness  of  provisions  than  by 
any  deficiency  of  employment,  as  a  remedy  for  which,  if  it  had  occurred, 
the  ranks  of  the  army  were  at  all  times  open.  The  return  of  peace 
threw  back  in  considerable  numbers  upon  the  community  the  surplus 
labourers  who  had  been  thus  absorbed,  two  deficient  harvests  occurred 
consecutively  in  aggravation  of  this  inconvenience,  and  in  the  year  1820, 


13,  IM 

12,319 
8,860 

8,aio 

9,310 

13,B3T 
13,*77 
13,375 


49,8G4 
103,313 
62,684 


45,017 
B3,8Sa 
B8,335 
43,660 
a8,53S 


14,021 
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the  evil  had  grown  to  so  great  a  height  that  the  goveninient  undertook 
the  task  of  conveying  settlers,  and  locating  them  in  South  Africa.  The 
annexed  tahle  (p.  128)  shows  the  nural)er  of  persons  who  since  that  time 
have  emigrated  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  British  American 
colonies,  the  United  States  of  America,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the 
British  settlements  in  Australia  respectively. 

The  foregoing  statement  is  given  on  the  authority  of  Custom-house 
returns,  and  is  of  course  correct,  as  far  as  the  knowledge  of  the  o£Scers  of 
that  department  extends.  From  other  documents,  equally  authentic,  we 
find,  however,  that  the  Custom-house  returns  are  exceedingly  defective. 
The  following  statements  transmitted  by  the  chief  agent  for  emigrants 
at  Quebec,  and  by  the  British  consul  at  New  York,  exhibit  numbers 
greatly  exceeding  in  some  years  those  contained  in  the  former  table : — 

Number  of  EndgrcatU  who  have  arrived  at  Quebec  in  each  of  the  15  yearsjfrom 

1829  to  1843. 


1820 

1830 

1831 

1832 

1833 

1834 

1835 

1836 

From 
England  and  Wales    .     . 

Ireland 

Scotland 

Hamburgh  and  Gibraltar 
Nova  Scotia,   N e wfound- 1 

land,  West  Indies,  &c. .  f 

3,565 
9,614 
2,643 

.  • 

123 

6,799 

18,300 

2,450 

•  • 

451 

10,343 

34,135 

5,354 

•  • 

424 

17,481 

28,204 

5,500 

15 

546 

5,198 

12,013 

4,196 

• . 

345 

6,799 

19,206 

4,591 

•  • 

337 

3,067 
7,108 
2,127 

•  • 

225 

12,188 

12,590 

2,224 

485 

235 

15,945   i 

28,000 

50,256  '51,746 

21,752 

30,933 

12,527   27,722 

1 

1S37 

1838 

1830 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1843 

From 

England  and  Wales    .     . 

Ireland 

Scotland 

New  Brunswick  and  Nova  \ 
Scotia,  and  Ports  on  the  I 
River  St.  Lawrence     . ) 

5,580 

14,538 

1,509 

274 

990 

1,456 

547 

273 

1,586 

5,113 

485 

255 

4,567 

16,291 

1,144 

232 

5,970 

18,317 

3,559 

240 

12,191 

25,532 

6,095 

556 

6,499 
9,728 
5,006 

494 

Grand  Total,  387,908 

21,901 

3,266 

7,439 

22,23i 

28,086 

44,374 

21,727 

Number  cf  EnagrantM  who  have  arrived  at  New  York  m  each  of  the  13  yearSj  from 

1829  to  1841. 


From  England  and  Walea  . 
„      Ireland 


n 


Scotland 


1820 

1830 

1831 

1638 

8,110 
2,443 

948 

16,350 
3,497 
1,584 

13,808 
6,721 
2,078 

18,947 
6,050 
3,286 

11,501 

21,431 

22,607 

28,283 

JFhm  the  United  Kingdom. 

1833 

1834 

1835 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1830 

1840 

1841 

Grand  Total. 

16,100 

26,540 

16,749 

59,075 

34,600 

13,059 

24,376 

41,500 

32,403 

3iS,230 

K 
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By  returns  transmitted  irom  Quebec  we  are  made  acqiudnted  with 
various  interesting  particulars  concerning  the  course  of  emigration 
towards  that  quarter,  and  among  those  particulars  are  occasionally  to 
be  found  statements  of  the  subsequent  distribution  of  emigrants  after 
their  arrival  at  Quebec. 

The  particular  parts  and  colonies  to  which  the  70,686  persons  pro- 
ceeded who  emigrated  in  1844,  were  as  follows : — 

United  SUtet  of  AmeriCA 43,660 

North  American  Colonieii  vis. : — 

Canada 18,747 

NewBranewick 3,489 

Nova  Scotia  and  Cape  Breton    .    .    .  747 

Newfoundland 684 

Prince  Edward's  Island 257 

22,924 

Australian  Colonies,  yiz.  : — 

Sydney 1,179 

Port  Phillip 934 

South  Australia 47 

Van  Diemen's  Land 1 

New  Zealand 68 

2,229 

Texas 1 

Central  and  South  America 710 

British  West  Indies,  yis.  :— 

Jamaica 126 

British  Guiana 142 

Trinidad 60 

Other  British  Settlements.    ....  168 

496 

Foreign  West  Indies 39 

East  Indies 176 

Hong  Kong 18 

China 9 

Mauritius 13 

Western  Africa  and  Madeira 250 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 161 

Total  .     .     70,686 

The  divisions  of  the  kingdom  from  which  they  took  their  departure 
were  as  under : — 

Emgijliid. 

Cabin  passengers 4,070 

Other  emigrants.  Til.  :— 
Adults— Males  .    .    .    .     19,112 
Females  .    .    .    15,173 

34,285 

Children  under  14 : — 

Males 5,925 

Females 5,977 

11,902 

46,187 

Total  for  England  ....    50,257 
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Scotland. 

Cabin  passengers 663 

Other  emigrants,  vix. : — 
Adults— Males  ....      1,448 


Females  .    .    .      1,159 


Children  under  14 : — 

Males 661 

Females 573 


2,607 


1,234 

3,841 

•     t     • 

4,504 

Total  for  Scotland  . 


Ireland. 

Cabin  passengers 156 

Other  emigrants,  vix. : — 

Adults— Males 5,759 

Females.    .    .    .    5,823 


Children  under  14 : — 

Males 2,135 

Females 2,052 


11,582 


4,187 


15,769 


Total  for  Ireland 15,925 

Total  for  the  United  Kingdom  .    .    .    70,686 


Distribution  of  the  emigrants  who  arrived  at  Quebec  and  Montreal 
in  the  season  of  1837  : — 

LoiTEB  Canada. 

City  and  District  of  Quebec 400 

District  of  Three  Rivers 300 

District  of  St.  Francis  and  Eastern  Townships     ....  1,500 

City  and  District  of  Montreal 1,000 

Ottawa  District 800 


Upper  Canada. 
Ottawa,  Bathurst,  Midland,  and  Eastern  Districts  as  far 

as  Kingston,  included •      3,000 

District  of  Newcastle  and  Township,  in  the  vicinity  of 

the  Bay  of  Quinte 1,800 

Toronto  (late  York)  and  the  Home  District,  excluding 

settlements  round  Lake  Simco 2,000 

Hamilton,  Guelph,  and    Huron   Tract,   and  situations 

adjacent 2,500 

Niagara  Frontier  and  District^  including  the  line  of  the 

WeUand  Canal,  and  round  the  head  of  Lake  Ontario 

to  Hamilton, 2,000 

Settlements   bordering   on    Lake    Erie^   including   the 

London  District,  Adelaide  Settlement,  and  to  Lake 

Saint  Clair 5,000 


4,000 


Deaths  at  Marine  Hospital 93 

Gone  to  United  States 1,509 


16,300 


1,601 


Total 21,901 

k2 
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It  was  estimated  by  the  very  active  and  intelligent  agent  of  the 
British  government  in  Canada,  Mr.  Buchanan,  who  possessed  the  best 
opportunities  for  fonning  a  correct  judgment  on  the  subject,  that  the 
capital  conveyed  into  the  province  of  Canada  in  the  year  1834  by 
settlers,  amounted  to  at  least  1,000,000/.  of  sterling  money.  Several 
agriculturists  took  with  them  superior  breeds  of  horses  and  cattle  ;  one 
in  particular,  who  settled  near  Bytown,  on  the  Ottawa  River,  had  fifty 
head  of  cattle  of  the  most  approved  English  breeds. 

ITie  whole  of  the  labouring  portion  of  the  emigrants  are  reported  to 
have  found  immediate  occupation,  with  prospects  of  a  cheering  nature, 
so  that  nothing  but  industry  and  sobriety  on  their  own  part  would  l>e 
wanting  to  render  their  future  course  as  free  from  worldly  cares  and 
risks  as  can  be  hoped  for  in  this  life. 

If  we  assume  Mr.  Buchanan^s  calculation  for  1834  to  be  applicable 
to  the  whole  number  of  persons  who  have  emigrated  during  the  25  years 
embraced  by  the  table  already  given,  the  amount  of  capital  taken  by 
them  from  tiie  United  Kingdom,  must  have  been  equal  to  40  millions 
sterling. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  emigrants  from  this  kingdom,  who  land  at 
New  York,  do  not  remain  in  the  United  States,  but  take  that  route  to 
Upper  Canada,  in  order  to  avoid  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  the  navigation 
of  which,  and  of  tlie  coast  near  its  mouth,  is  tedious  and  dangerous  in 
the  late  autumnal  months.  The  returns  of  Mr.  Buchanan  show  the 
number  of  vessels  wrecked  in  the  season  of  1834  to  have  been  17,  and 
the  lives  lost  to  have  amounted  to  731.  One  reason  assigned  for  tliis 
large  proportion  of  losses,  and  for  the  comparative  safety  which  accom- 
panies the  voyage  to  New  York,  is  the  excessive  use  of  ardent  spirits, 
in  which  the  seamen  who  navigate  English  vessels  are  accustomed  to 
indulge,  and  to  which  the  sobriety  maintained  in  American  shipping 
afibrds  a  striking,  and,  for  our  countrymen,  a  very  humiliating  contrast. 

The  expatriation  of  criminals  is  a  species  of  emigration  of  a  character 
altogether  diflFerent  from  that  which  takes  place  through  the  voluntary 
movements  of  individuals.  Besides  the  great  end  of  all  punishment, 
the  deterring  of  offenders,  almost  the  only  object  kept  in  view  by  the 
government  in  the  establishing  of  penal  settlements,  has  been  that  of 
removing  out  of  the  way  of  perpetrating  further  mischief  against  their 
fellow-citizens,  a  class  of  people  whose  energies,  if  applied  in  a  right 
direction,  might  tend  to  the  advancement  of  society.  Having  performed 
what  is  necessary  for  the  end  immediately  proposed,  the  government 
has  rested  satisfied,  as  though  it  had  done  all  that  was  demanded  of  it ; 
and  if,  in  the  course  of  events,  the  settlements  thus  peopled  by  English 
convicts  have  come  to  be  important  colonics,  the  result  has  happened 
without  any  direct  interference  of  the  government,  and  at  best  with  its 
permission  only. 
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There  can  be  no  question  that,  by  ridding  the  community  at  home  of 
its  pestilent  members,  a  great  benefit  is  conferred  upon  all  the  well- 
disposed  members  of  society  ;  but  it  by  no  means  follows  that  all  the 
good  is  thus  attained  which  the  operation  might  be  made  to  yield.  It 
is  of  great  and  manifest  advantage  to  remove  from  cities  the  noxious 
matters  which  are  continually  accumulated  within  them  ;  but  we  should 
think  very  little  of  the  wisdom  which  simply  carried  away  the  mass  to 
a  situation  beyond  the  point  of  immediate  injury  to  the  inhabitants,  and 
which  there  left,  in  a  profitless  and  inert  condition,  an  agent  susceptible, 
under  other  circumstances,  of  contributing  to  the  support,  the  conve- 
nience, and  the  wealth  of  the  people.  And  yet,  what  more  has  hitherto 
been  done  with  regard  to  that  small  part  of  the  criminals  of  these  king- 
doms which  has,  at  an  enormous  expense,  been  sent  to  the  other  side  of 
the  globe  ?  Although  their  absence  has  doubtless  been  a  blessing  to 
society  in  this  country,  and  in  some  degree  also  a  benefit  to  the  colony 
which  has  received  them,  it  might  be  easily  shown  that,  by  pursuing 
a  different  plan,  the  system  of  transporting  convicts  might  have  been 
made  to  yield  advantages  much  greater  than  it  has  ever  yet  realized. 

ITie  circumstances  which  must  first  strike  any  person  as  extraordinary 
in  regard  to  the  expatriation  of  criminals  from  this  country  is  the  choice 
of  the  station  to  which  they  have  been  sent.  That  a  country  which, 
like  England,  is  possessed  of  an  almost  boundless  tract  of  unsettled 
fertile  lands  within  four  weeks'  sail  of  her  own  shores,  should  in  prer 
ference  send  her  criminals  to  a  territory  which  cannot  be  reached  in  less 
than  as  many  months,  thus  swelling  the  expense  of  their  conveyance, 
is  a  course  which  requires  for  its  justification  some  better  reasons  than 
have  ever  yet  been  brought  forward.  The  safe  custody  of  convicts  is 
not  more  surely  attained  by  this  increase  of  distance  ;  and  it  may  even 
be  held,  that  a  body  of  them,  if  conveyed  some  hundred  miles  into  the 
interior  of  America,  would  find  it  as  difficult  to  escape  thence  as  they 
do  now  from  Australia,  where  they  are  necessarily  located  near  to  the 
shore.  It  remains  then  to  be  considered,  what  advantage  beyond  that 
of  safe  custody  attaches  to  New  South  Wales  as  a  criminal  settlement, 
which  would  not  be  realized  in  a  far  greater  degree  by  transporting 
offenders  to  the  interior  of  Canada. 

According  to  present  appearances,  and  the  knowledge  we  have 
obtained  concerning  the  nature  of  the  country,  it  does  not  appear  pro- 
bable that  Australia  can  ever  become  an  agricultural  country.  The 
long-continued  droughts  to  which  it  is  subject,  and  the  nature  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  soil,  seem  to  preclude  that  result.  It  can  never 
therefore  be  thickly  inhabited ;  and  although,  from  the  vast  extent  of 
the  territory,  many  more  settlers  than  at  present  reside  in  the  colony 
may  be  able  to  locate  themselves,  and  to  provide  employment  for  their 
.convict  labourers,  with  some  advantage  to  themselves  as  individuals,  it 
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ajqieare  to  be  alb^ether  improbftble  that  the  colony  can  ever  assume 
anytluDg  approaching  to  the  importance  of  our  North  AmericaD  posscs- 
uons,  either  in  regard  to  producUveneffi  or  populatioo. 

In  New  Brunswick  and  Canada,  for  man;  years  to  come,  works  might 
be  carried  forward  by  means  of  convict-labour,  which  would  speedily 
and  amply  repay  every  expense  attending  the  cunTeyooce  of  the  convicts 
thither,  and  their  support  while  there ;  while  these  works  are  of  such  a 
nature  that  otxie,  save  those  persons  to  whom  the  diorge  and  direction 
of  tbe  convicts  would  be  iutrusted,  would  oecessarily  be  brought  into 
contact  with  them. 

If  gangs  of  convict-labourers  were  placed  a  little  beyond  the  verge  of 
civilization,  and  employed  in  clearing  and  inclosing  lands,  constructing 
roods,  and  building  bridges  aud  dwellings,  the  lands  thus  prepared  and 
improved  would  meet  with  ready  purchasers  at  prices  which  would  well 
repay  to  tbe  government  their  previous  outlay.  The  gangs  might  then 
be  moved  to  other  and  more  fUstant  ^tots,  and  employed  in  similar 
works  of  utility,  and  in  this  way  would  relieve  emigrants  from  many  of 
tbe  hardships  and  difficulties  which  they  are  now  doomed  to  encounter 
at  tbe  commencement  of  tbeir  settlement 

The  total  number  of  coovicts  wbo  arrived  in  New  iSoutb  Wales  fiom 
this  Idngdom  in  eadi  year,  from  1825  to  1841  incIusiTe,  was  as  fol- 
lows : — 


KHQUSa. 

ISISII. 

VEJIBS. 

H^ 

p™.-. 

M*ta. 

Fn-1-. 

lHa5 

764 

140 

901 

Ill 

1  916 

1B« 

6« 

1,036 

100 

ilsis 

1887 

1,939 

'iia 

S46 

160 

t,587 

IS38 

i.ieo 

179 

752 

2,712 

1SS9 

ijim 

1,163 

1T4 

3,«4 

183U 

8^ 

lis 

68» 

316 

3,223 

1S3I 

l.*ST 

!06 

B9J 

2.633 

1S3J 

1.810 

348 

938 

133 

3.1IB 

1833 

3,119 

3T7 

794 

4,151 

183) 

l.MS 

1184 

781 

173 

a,i61 

1B35 

3.D99 

1,324 

5.603 

1836 

S.l» 

274 

960 

'334 

3,933 

183T 

a,i5s 

SS5 

298 

aL,«a& 

1833 

1,673 

173 

1,067 

161 

3,073 

1839 

i:i93 

314 

372 

3,293 

1B40 

1,901 

ai3 

»U 

S49 

2,574 

1841 
ToUI  . 

301 

2ia 

ITT 

249 

m, 

87.081 

3,S2I 

14,127 

3,683 

48.712 

being  an  average  of  2865  per  annum.     The  total  number  of  the  same 
class  living  in  Van  IXemen's  Land  in  1640  was  19,439. 

There  is  unhappily  but  too  much  reason  for  believing  that  nearly  (he 
whole  number  of  labourers  wbo  could  be  profitably  employed  in  the 
manner  suggested  might  be  funiided  from  the  criminal  peculation  of 
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the  United  Kingdom,  unless,  indeed,  the  increasing  apprehension  of 
being  condemned  to  years  of  (to  them)  profitless  toU,  should  be  found 
to  act  as  a  salutary  check  upon  the  commission  of  offences,  an  effect 
which,  to  some  extent,  would  probably  be  experienced.  In  the  mean- 
time let  us  inquire  as  to  the  degree  in  which,  supposing  the  present  rate 
of  offences  not  to  be  so  checked,  it  might  be  possible  to  recruit  the 
gangs  of  convict-labourers. 

It  is  a  fact  as  notorious  as  it  is  deplorable,  that  in  all  our  populous 
cities  and  towns,  but  especiaUy  in  the  metropolis,  there  are  considerable 
numbers  of  persons  whose  only  occupation  is  that  of  committing  depre- 
dations on  the  property  of  the  rest  of  the  conununity.  These  wretched 
characters,  who  ai'e  well  known  to  the  police  under  the  name  of  reputed 
thieves,  spend  nearly  one-half  of  their  time  in  prison,  and  the  remainder 
in  the  perpetration  of  ofiences;  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  at  which  of 
these  periods  they  are  employed  most  noxiously.  While  in  confinement 
they  are  supported  at  a  greater  expense,  and  with  a  larger  share  of 
worldly  comforts  than  can  be  commanded  by  a  great  number  of  our 
honest  and  industrious  poor,  in  return  for  which  their  employment  is 
either  that  of  perfecting  themselves  in  their  nefarious  arts  through  the 
instructions  of  villains  more  accomplished  than  themselves,  or  that  of 
teaching  others  less  experienced  in  criminality.  Our  prison  discipline 
has  hitherto  been  so  lax  in  this  respect,  that  a  youth  who  should  be 
confined  for  only  a  short  time  in  a  gaol,  is  certain  to  have  all  his  blunted 
feelings  of  virtue  obliterated,  while  his  vicious  propensities  are  in  a 
corresponding  degree* nurtured  and  strengthened.  He  has  perhaps 
yielded  to  some  strong  temptation  in  a  moment  of  weakness^  and,  but 
for  the  evil  influence  to  which  he  is  subsequently  exposed  in  a  prison, 
might  have  drawn  back  from  the  path  of  vice  upon  which  he  had  thus 
merely  entered  ;  but  let  him  once  be  so  exposed,  and  he  will  become  in 
all  probability  a  lost  character  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

The  mode  in  which  the  criminal  returns  of  the  kingdom  have  been 
hitherto  made  up,  does  not  enable  us  to  ascertain  the  number  or  pro- 
portion of  criminals  who  follow  lawless  courses  as  a  profession.  From 
the  ease  with  which  the  scene  of  their  operations  may  be  varied,  and 
owing  to  the  practice  among  them  of  giving  in  false  names,  it  must 
often  be  difficult,  and  sometimes  impossible,  to  ascertain  that  proportion 
with  any  near  approach  to  accuracy.  In  the  "  Gaol  Returns,"  annually 
made  to  Parliament,  an  attempt  is  made  to  supply  this  information ; 
but  as  debtors  and  all  kinds  of  offenders,  as  well  tbose  committed  on 
the  summary  jurisdiction  of  magistrates,  as  the  graver  criminals  brought 
before  the  courts  of  assize,  are  included  in  these  returns,  they  do  not 
enable  us  to  draw  any  decided  inferences.  According  to  the  statements 
there  given,  about  one-fifth  of  the  delinquents  who  annually  pass 
through  our  gaols  have  previously  been  inmates  of  a  prison.     Oat 
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each  100  of  these  relapsed  criminals,  56  have  appeared  once  before  at 
the  bar  of  criminal  justice  ;  20  have  appeared  twice  before ;  9  have 
appeared  three  times  before  ;  and  15  have  previously  appeared  four  times 
or  more  to  answer  for  offences. 

The  fact  that  so  many  ill-disposed  persons  are  continually  let  loose 
upon  society  to  prey  upon  the  honest,  and  to  corrupt  the  weak  and 
ignorant,  is  a  circumstance  which  loudly  calls  for  remedy  on  the  part 
of  government,  which  would  surely  be  justified  in  removing  the  pesti- 
lence, and  indeed  would  seem  to  be  under  an  obligation  of  duty  to  do 
so.  The  degree  in  which  this  duty  is  incumbent  upon  the  government 
was  placed  in  a  very  strong  light  by  the  highest  criminal  judge  in 
tlie  kingdom,  when  he  expressed  a  doubt  whether  any  government 
is  fully  justified  in  awarding  punishments  for  crimes,  unless  it  has 
previously  taken  every  moral  precaution  within  its  power  for  their 
prevention. 

According  to  the  Gaol  Returns  for  1834,  the  number  of  persons  who 
became  inmates  of  prisons  in  England  and  Wales  during  that  year, 
amounted  to  within  a  very  small  fraction  of  100,000,  of  whom  15,270 
had  on  one  or  more  previous  occasions  been  subjected  to  punishment. 
Many  of  the  oflences  for  which  this  large  number  of  persons  were  com- 
mitted were  of  a  comparatively  trivial  character.  Vagrancy,  assaults, 
want  of  sureties  arising  out  of  cases  for  breaches  of  the  peace,  trespasses, 
acts  of  petty  pilfering,  poaching,  ofiences  against  the  revenue  laws,  dis- 
orderly acts  on  the  part  of  apprentices  and  workmen,  and  various  other 
oflences  for  which  magistrates  have  the  power  of  passing  summary 
sentences  of  imprisonment  for  periods  varying  from  a  week  to  twelve 
months — these  form  the  large  majority  of  the  causes  of  confinement ; 
but  even  these  offences — it  would  be  harsh  and  unjust  to  call  them 
crimes — are,  through  a  culpable  want  of  care  on  the  part  of  those  in 
authority,  unintentionally,  it  is  true,  but  unavoidably  visited  with  the 
severest  degree  of  punishment,  in  the  destruction,  by  confinement  in  a 
prison,  of  all  those  moral  and  religious  restraints  which  chiefly  prevent 
men,  whose  natural  good  feelings  have  not  been  strengthened  by  educa- 
tion from  becoming  nuisances  to  society. 

The  Gaol  Returns  of  1844  show  that  in  10  years  there  has  been 
an  increase  of  more  than  25  per  cent  to  the  number  of  persons  passing 
through  the  prisons  of  England  and  Wales ;  the  numbers  for  that  year 
having  been  126,000,  of  whom  28,841  had  on  one  or  more  previous 
occasions  been  committed  to  a  prison,  an  increase  of  nearly  90  per  cent, 
upon  the  number  of  regidives  in  1834.  It  is  to  be  hoped  tliat  this  pro- 
gress is  caused,  in  part  at  least,  by  more  vigilant  police  arrangements. 
We  have,  at  any  rate,  the  satisfaction  of  knowing,  from  the  reports  of 
the  chaplains  and  governors  of  some  of  the  principal  gaols,  that  a  great 
improvement  in  their  discipline  has  been  brought  about,  and  that  con- 
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finement  in  a  prison  is  not  so  certain  now  as  it  was  formerly  to  consum- 
mate the  ruin  of  those  who  enter  it. 

If  the  contagion  of  bad  example  and  vicious  instruction  could  be 
avoided,  the  restraint  of  a  prison  might  perhaps  prove,  when  applied  to 
minor  offences,  as  good  a  corrective  as  any  other  punishment  capable  of 
general  application,  and  especially  when  a  system  of  irksome  labour  is 
engrafted  on  it.  The  suggestion  already  made  of  sending  away  crimi- 
nals to  labour  in  situations  where  none  would  be  within  the  noxious 
influence  of  their  evil  precepts  or  example  would  take  away  from 
imprisonment,  when  inflicted  on  less  grave  offenders,  the  reproach  to 
which  it  is  now  liable,  and  which  renders  it  the  most  unfit  instrument 
that  can  possibly  be  employed  for  correction,  both  as  regards  the  indi- 
viduals upon  whom  it  is  inflicted  and  society  at  large. 

Since  the  year  1824,  a  considerable  establishment  of  convicts  has  been 
kept  up  in  the  Bermudas,  employed  in  constructing  a  breakwater,  and 
in  perfecting  some  fortifications  at  Ireland  Island.  The  number  at 
present  so  maintained  is  about  1000.  The  works  upon  which  they  are 
employed  will,  it  is  expected,  be  shortly  completed,  when  the  convicts 
will  be  withdrawn,  as  it  is  not  intended  to  make  the  Bermudas  a  penal 
settlement.  The  suggestion  that  has  been  offered  in  regard  to  the 
employment  of  convict  labour  on  the  continent  of  North  America  is 
thus  not  unsupported  by  precedent,  although  the  nature  of  the  labour 
upon  which  the  Bermuda  convicts  have  been  engaged  is  somewhat  dif- 
ferent from  that  suggested  as  desirable  in  the  back-woods  of  Canada 
or  New  Brunswick.  If  good  has  been  found  to  result  from  this  experi- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  government,  there  can  be  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  an  equal  benefit  would  follow  the  plan  now  recommended,  as  a 
means  both  of  saving  a  considerable  expense  and  of  producing  a  good 
moral  effect  upon  the  idle  and  dissolute  among  the  lower  classes  in  tliis 
country. 
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SECTION  IL-PRODUCTION. 


CHAPTER  I. 

AGRICULTURE. 

Impossibility  of  importing  any  large  proportion  of  Food  for  the  Population— Importations 
of  Wheat,  1801  to  1849  — Comparative  smallness  of  its  amount  —  Numbers  fed  with 
Wheat  of  Home  and  of  Foreign  Growth — Increased  Productive  Power  of  Great  Britain 
— Means  whereby  this  increase  has  been  effected — Deficiency  of  statistical  information 
connected  with  Agriculture  in  England — Improvements  in  Scotland — Inclosure  Bills 
and  Average  Prices  of  Wheat  since  1760— Corn-Law  of  1815 — Conflicting  testimony  as 
to  Agricultural  Distress  given  to  the  Committee  In  1833 — Increased  Rents  since  1790 — 
Adaptation  of  the  Steam-Engine  to  the  Draining  of  Fens — Effect  upon  Agriculturists  of 
the  restoration  of  a  Metallic  Currency — Land  brought  under  Cultivation  since  1760  — 
Compared  with  Increase  of  Population  since  1801 — Surface  of  cultivated,  uncultivated, 
and  unprofitable  Land  in  each  division  and  County  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  1827 — 
Proportion  of  cultivated  Land  to  the  Population  at  different  periods  during  the  present 
century— Probability  of  Population  outstripping  the  productive  powers  of  the  soil 
— Supposed  influence  upon  this  question  of  the  extensive  construction  of  Railroads — 
Estimate  of  the  Number  of  Horses,  the  employment  of  which  may  by  that  means  be 
rendered  unnecessary. 

In  every  country  the  condition  of  it8  agriculture  must  be  a  subject  of 
the  very  firgt  importance.  An  inconsiderable  state  or  colony  may,  it  is 
true,  without  much  danger  or  inconvenience,  exist  under  circumstances 
which  oblige  it  to  be  habitually  dependent  upon  the  soil  of  other 
countries  for  the  food  of  its  inhabitants  ;  but  a  very  little  inquiry,  and  a 
very  simple  calculation,  would  suffice  to  convince  us  that  this  can  never 
be  the  case  with  a  numerous  people.  To  supply  the  United  Kingdom 
with  the  single  article  of  wheat  would  call  for  the  employment  of  more 
than  twice  the  amount  of  shipping  which  now  annually  enters  our  ports, 
if  indeed  it  would  be  possible  to  procure  the  grain  from  other  countries 
in  sufficient  quantity  ;  and  to  bring  to  our  shores  every  article  of  agri- 
cultural produce  in  the  abundance  we  now  enjoy,  would  probably  give 
constant  occupation  to  the  mercantile  navy  of  the  whole  world. 

These  are  assertions  which  every  one  can  in  a  moment  verify  or  dis- 
prove, by  estimating  the  average  consumption  of  each  inhabitant  of  the 
kingdom,  and  multiplying  its  annual  amount  by  the  numbers  of  the 
population.  If  they  are  true,  it  must  be  equally  true  that  every 
country  which  makes  great  and  rapid  progress  in  population  must  make 
equal  progress  in  the  production  of  food.  A  trifling  addition  to  the 
number  of  the  people  might  be  met  either  by  importations  from  abroad 
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or  by  a  diminution  of  the  proportion  of  food  which  they  consume.  But 
the  first  of  these  expedients  is  impossible  when  any  great  accesdon  is 
made  to  the  population ;  and  it  is  a  proposition,  the  truth  of  which 
will  hardly  be  questioned,  that  where  the  people  are  deprived  of  any 
considerable  proportion  of  their  accustomed  supply  of  food,  it  is  highly 
improbable  that  their  numbers  should  increase. 

It  has  been  shown  in  the  previous  section  how  greatly  and  how 
rapidly  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  has  increased  since  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century.  During  the  forty  years  that  inter- 
vened between  the  census  of  1801  and  that  of  1841,  that  increase 
amounted  to  10,700,000  souls,  and  at  the  present  time  (1850)  may 
have  reached  13,000,000,  a  number  probably  equal  to  the  entire  popu- 
lation of  Great  Britain  in  1811. 

This  increase  of  inhabitants  would  be  sufficient,  as  already  remarked, 
to  contradict  the  idea  of  any  great  inadequacy  in  the  quantity  of  food, 
if  the  observation  and  experience  of  every  one  did  not  enable  him 
otherwise  to  disprove  such  a  position ;  and  as  it  is  equally  impossible  to 
believe  that  the  increasing  wants  of  tlie  people,  during  the  above-men- 
tioned period  of  forty  years,  were  in  any  material  degree  met  by  sup- 
plies from  without,  the  conviction  is  irresistibly  forced  upon  us  that  a 
most  important  increase  in  the  amount  of  agricultural  products  must 
have  taken  place  within  the  kingdom.  It  is  not  necessary  for  us,  how- 
ever, to  rest  satisfied  upon  this  point  with  reasonings  and  calculations, 
however  convincing,  since  we  are  enabled  to  ascertain  with  precision, 
from  custom-house  returns,  the  entire  quantity  of  grain  that  has  been 
imported  into  the  kingdom  for  each  one  of  a  long  series  of  years.  It  is 
equally  unnecessary  to  load  these  pages  with  numbers  and  lengthened 
tables  of  figures,  in  order  to  make  good  the  position  that  has  been  here 
advanced.  The  following  short  statement  of  the  quantity  of  wheat  and 
wheat  flour  that  has  been  imported  for  consumption  in  each  year  of  the 
present  century  will  suffice  to  show  how  insignificant,  when  compared 
with  the  wants  of  the  community,  have  been  the  supplies  which  we  have 
drawn  from  foreign  countries : — 


Yean. 

Quarters. 

1801 

1,396,359 

1802 

498,359 

18a3 

297,145 

1804 

398,067 

1805 

842,879 

1806 

280,776 

1807 

379,833 

♦1808 

•  • 

1809 

424,709 

1810 

1,491,341 

6,009,468 

ual  Average 

600,946 

Tears. 

Qaaxters. 

1811 

238,366 

1812 

844,385 

1813 

425,559 

1814 

681,333 

1815 

•  • 

1816 

225,263 

1817 

1,020,949 

1818 

1,593,518 

1819 

122,133 

1820 

34,274 

4,585,780 


Annual  Average    458,578 


♦  The  exports  of  wheat  in  this  year  exceeded  the  quantity  imported. 
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Ymts. 

Quarien. 

Yean. 

Qauten. 

Y«rt. 

QnuterN. 

1821 

2 

1831 

1,491,631 

1841 

2,619,702 

1822 

•  • 

1832 

325,435 

1842 

2,977,302 

1823 

12,137 

1833 

82,346 

1843 

982,287 

1824 

15,777 

1834 

64,653 

1844 

1,021,681 

1825 

525,231 

1835 

28,483 

1845 

313,245 

1826 

315,892 

1836 

24,826 

1846 

2,943,926 

1827 

572,733 

1837 

244,087 

1847 

4,612,111 

1828 

842,050 

1838 

1,834,452 

1848 

2,193,755 

1829 

1,364,220 

1839 

2,590,734 

1849 

5,634,344 

1830 

1,701,8S5 

1840 

2,389,732 

23,2^8,353 

5,349,927 

9,076,379 

Annual  Average 

2,588,700 

oal  Ayerage 

534,992 

Annual  Average 

907,638 

It  appears  from  this  statement,  that  in  the  ten  years  from  1801  to 
1810,  the  average  annual  import  of  wheat  into  the  kingdom  amounted 
to  600,946  quarters ;  and  as  the  mean  number  of  the  population  during 
that  period  was  17,442,911  souls,  this  quantity  would  afford  a  very 
small  fraction  above  a  peck  for  the  annual  consumption  of  each  person. 
The  average  importation  in  the  ten  years  between  1811  and  1820  was 
458,578  quarters ;  and  as  the  mean  number  of  the  population  had  in 
that  period  advanced  to  19,870,589,  that  number  of  quarters  would 
afford  each  person  one  gallon  and  a  half  towards  the  year's  consump- 
tion. In  the  third  period,  between  1821  and  1830,  the  average  annual 
importation  advanced  to  534,992  quarters  ;  but  the  ]K)pulation  had  ad- 
vanced in  an  equal  proportion,  so  that  the  annual  share  of  each  person 
in  the  foreign  supply  remained  the  same  (one  gallon  and  a  half)  as  last 
stated.  The  average  amount  of  importation  in  the  ten  years  from 
1831  to  1840  rose  to  907,638  quarters  ;  and  the  mean  number  of  con- 
sumers in  this  period  liaving  been  25,601,119,  the  importations,  if  fairly 
divided  among  them,  would  have  given  annually  to  each  about  2i  gal- 
lons. 

In  each  of  the  three  periods  of  ten  years  into  which  the  foregoing 
statement  has  been  divided,  up  to  1830,  there  were  two  years  of  large 
importation  arising  fi*om  deficient  harvests,  and  in  the  last  decennary 
period  there  occurred  four  years  of  this  character.  If  those  years  were 
excluded  from  the  calculation,  the  average  importations  would  of  course 
be  materially  lessened. 

During  the  last  nine  years  of  the  series,  viz.,  fit)m  1841  to  1849,  the 
average  quantity  of  foreign  and  colonial  wheat  and  wheat  flour  taken 
for  home  use  advanced  to  2,588,706  quarters  per  annum,  which  quan- 
tity, divided  equally  among  the  increased  number  of  consumers,  would 
afford  nearly  6  gallons  per  annum  for  each  person. 

It  will  be  fresh  in  the  memory  of  most  persons  that,  in  addition  to 
several  years  of  somewhat  deficient  grain  harvests,  we  have,  during  the 
l)eriod  included  in  these  nine  years,  been  visited  by  one  of  the  severest 
calamities  arising  fit)m  the  influence  of  seasons  which  it  has  been  our  mis- 
fortune ever  to  cncoiuitcr.    The  famine  caused  in  Ireland  by  the  destruc- 
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tion  of  the  potato  crop  in  1847  will  long  be  remembered  with  feelings  of 
horror  by  all  who  were  by  any  circumstances  brought  to  a  personal  know- 
ledge of  its  effects,  and  will  ever  remain  as  a  dark  page  in  our  history. 
During  its  continuance  food  of  various  kinds  was  sought  in  every  mar- 
ket open  to  us ;  the  laws  regulating  its  importation  were  suspended,  and 
our  navigation  law  was  placed  in  partial  abeyance.  It  must  be  clear 
that  under  such  circumstances  it  would  be  idle  to  attempt  to  draw  any 
fair  comparison  between  this  and  other  periods. 

The  foregoing  calculations  show  in  how  small  a  degree  this  country 
has  hitherto  been  dependent  upon  foreigners,  in  ordinary  seasons,  for 
a  due  supply  of  our  staple  article  of  food.  It  is  not,  however,  with  this 
view  that  those  calculations  are  brought  forward,  but  rather  to  prove 
how  exceedingly  great  the  increase  of  agricultural  production  must  have 
been  to  have  thus  effectively  kept  in  a  state  of  independence  a  popula- 
tion which  has  increased  with  so  great  a  degree  of  rapidity.  To  show 
this  fact,  the  one  article  of  wheat  has  been  selected,  because  it  is  that 
which  is  the  most  generally  consumed  in  England ;  but  the  position  ad- 
vanced would  be  found  to  hold  equally  good  were  we  to  go  through  the 
whole  list  of  the  consumable  products  of  the  earth.  ITie  supply  of 
meat,  during  the  years  comprised  in  the  inquiry,  has  certainly  kept  pace 
with  the  growth  of  population  ;  and,  as  regards  this  portion  of  human 
food,  our  home  agriculturists,  during  the  largest  portion  of  the  whole 
period,  enjoyed  a  strict  monopoly. 

The  consumption  of  wheat  in  this  country  has  been  variously  esti- 
mated by  different  writers.  Some  have  supposed  the  average  quantity 
used  by  each  inhabitant  to  be  eight  bushels  in  the  year,  while  others 
have  assumed  only  six  bushels  as  the  yearly  consumption  of  each  per- 
son. Using  the  foregoing  figures,  and  applying  them  to  each  of  these 
quantities,  we  may  find  in  what  degree  the  soil  has  been  rendered  in- 
creasingly productive  for  the  sustenance  of  our  growing  numbers.  In 
the  closing  years  of  the  last  century  there  occurred  a  succession  of  de- 
ficient harvests,  which  caused  a  considerable  importation  of  com  into 
this  country ;  but  previous  to  that  time  the  production  of  wheat  had 
been  about  adequate,  taking  one  year  with  another,  for  the  feeding  of 
the  inhabitants.  If  we  assume  this  state  of  things  to  have  lasted  up 
to  1801,  it  will  be  easy  to  find  in  what  degree  our  increasing  numbers 
have  been  fed  by  means  of  importations,  and  therefore  in  what  degree 
our  growing  wants  have  been  met  through  the  extension  of  agriculture 
and  by  improvements  in  its  processes. 

The  productions  of  Ireland  being  ordinarily  more  than  sufficient  for 
the  sustenance  of  its  population,  the  proposed  inquiry  will  necessarily 
be  confined  to  Great  Britain. 

The  mean  number  of  the  population  between  1801  and  1810  was 
11,769,725,  and  the  average  yearly  importations  of  wheat  and  wb 
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flour  during  those  years  having  been  600,946  quarters,  the  home-grown 
supply  sufficed  for  the  food  of  11,168,779  persons,  at  the  rate  of  8 
bushels  per  annum,  or  of  10,968,464,  at  6  bushels  per  annum.  During 
the  next  ten  years,  the  mean  population  was  13,494,217,  and  the  impor- 
tations averaged  458,578  quarters  yearly.  The  home  supply,  conse- 
quently, sufficed  for  13,035,639  persons,  at  the  rate  of  8  bushels,  or 
of  12,882,780,  at  the  rate  of  6  bushels  per  head.  There  was,  conse- 
quently, a  greater  home  produce,  equal  to  the  food  of  1,866,860,  or  of 
1,914,316  persons,  according  as  the  average  consumption  is  estimated 
at  8  or  at  6  bushels  yearly.  Between  1821  and  1830  the  mean  number 
living  in  Great  Britain  was  15,465,474,  and  the  average  yearly  impor- 
tation of  wheat  and  flour  were  534,992  quarters.  The  home-grown 
com  sufficed,  therefore,  for  14,930,482  persons,  at  8  bushels,  or  for 
14,752,151  persons,  at  6  bushels,  and  the  productive  power  of  the  land 
was  increased,  so  as  to  feed  1,894,843  more  persons,  at  8  bushels,  or 
1,869,371  persons  at  6  bushels.  During  the  next  period  of  ten  years, 
ending  with  1840,  the  mean  population  was  17,535,826,  and  the  average 
yearly  importations  were  equal  to  the  consumption  of  907,638,  or  of 
1,210,184  persons,  calculated  at  8  or  at  6  bushels  each.  Our  home 
produce,  therefDre,  sufficed  for  either  16,628,188,  or  for  16,325,642 
persons,  and  the  increased  number  fed  from  our  own  soil  was  1,697,706 
or  1,573,491  persons.  Between  1841  and  1849  the  mean  number 
living  has  probably  been  19,592,824,  and  the  average  importations  have 
increased  to  2,588,706  quarters.  Our  home-grown  com  has,  therefore, 
fed  17,004,118  persons,  at  8  bushels,  or  16,141,216,  at  6  bushels  per 
bead ;  and  the  additional  numbers  so  fed  have  been  375,930,  at  8 
bushels,  but  184,426  fewer  if  the  consumption  be  6  bushels. 

This  extraordinary  progressive  increase  is  shown  more  clearly  by  the 
following  figures,  firom  the  last  line  of  which  we  may  also  see,  that  if 
the  population  of  this  kingdom  is  to  go  forward  with  the  like  rate  of 
increase,  we  must  either  apply  a  still  stronger  stimulus  than  has  yet 
been  used  for  increasing  the  productiveness  of  the  soil,  or  become  habi- 
tually and  increasingly  importers  of  foreign  grain.  That  the  first  of 
these  alternatives  is  possible,  nay,  even  easy  of  accomplishment,  is  a 
very  general  belief  among  persons  who  have  given  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject, and  among  whom  it  is  held,  that  by  the  judicious  application  of 
improvements  already  within  our  knowledge,  we  may  not  only  provide 
for  the  entire  population,  but  become  and  continue  for  some  years  to 
come,  exporters  of  grain,  as  we  were  up  to  nearly  the  close  of  the  last 
century. 

To  realize  this  result  it  is,  however,  necessary  that  great  exertions 
should  be  made  so  as  to  bring  into  the  most  profitable  operation  the  dis- 
coveries of  science  as  applied  to  agricultural  processes ;  and  it  is  dear 
that  thb  result  cannot  be  brought  about  through  the  stimulus  of  high 
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prices,  because  from  the  moment  that  the  home  market  ceases  to  absorb 
the  whole  of  what  Is  grown  within  the  kingdom,  the  price  must  fall 
below  that  of  the  foreign  markets  to  which  the  suTpIue  moat  be  sent 
It  is  rather  to  the  stimulus  of  low  prices  that  we  must  look  to  provide 
that  increased  quantity  which  is  to  make  up,  safely  and  satisfitctorily,  to 
the  producer  for  falling  markets. 
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801,261 
611,437 
713,323 
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11,168,779 
13,035.639 
14,930.482 
16,628,188 
17,004,118 

10,968,464 
12,882,780 
14,752,151 
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16,141,210 

1.866,860 
1,894,843 
1,697,706 
375,930 

1,914,316 
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It  is  shown  by  the  foregoing  table,  that  in  the  course  of  49  years  the 
increased  production  of  one  article  of  agncultaral  produce  has  been 
equal  to  Uie  wants  of  5,835,339  persons,  at  the  rate  of  8  bushels  of 
wheat  in  the  year,  or  of  5,172,752  persons,  if  the  average  consumption 
be  only  6  bushels,  and  at  least  the  same  progress  has  attended  everjr 
other  branch  of  agricultural  industry.  In  what  degree  this  advancement 
is  to  be  experienced  hereafter,  no  one  can  pretend  to  foretel.  We  can, 
however,  estimate  with  tolerable  accuracy  our  future  wants,  by  assuming 
that  our  numbers  will  go  on  increasing  in  the  degree  that  has  hitherto 
been  experienced.  According  to  thb  compntatiott,  the  mean  number 
of  the  population  of  Great  Britain  between  1871  and  1880  will  have 
reached  29,378,421,  being  an  increase  in  40  years  of  11,842,595  per^ 
sons,  and  requiring  an  increased  supply  of  wheat  to  the  amount  of  that 
number  of  quarters,  at  the  rate  of  8  bushels  for  each,  or  of  8,881,946 
quarters,  at  the  rate  of  6  bushele  per  annum.  Carrying  on  the  compu- 
tation for  20  years  further,  to  the  end  of  the  present  century,  we  shall 
find  that  the  population  of  Great  Britain  will  then  exceed  40,000,000, 
and  will  consequently  require  an  increased  quantity  of  wheat,  and  of 
every  other  kind  of  agricultural  produce,  to  the  extent  of  150  per  cent, 
beyond  the  quantity  needed  in  the  period  between  1831  and  1840. 

Great  as  we  have  seen  the  increase  to  have  been,  since  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century,  in  the  production  of  agricultural  products  in 
Great  Britain,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  a  tar  more  profitable  result 
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would  have  followed  from  the  amount  of  skill  and  enterprise,  and  the 
application  of  capital  to  which  that  increase  must  be  ascribed,  but  for 
the  restrictions  that  were  placed,  in  the  supposed  interests  of  our  agri- 
culturists, upon  the  importation  of  articles  of  food  from  other  countries. 
By  means  of  those  restrictions,  and  the  consequent  enhancement  of  the 
cost  of  living,  not  only  was  a  limit  placed  to  the  employment  of  labour 
in  other  branches  of  industry,  through  the  lessening  of  the  fund  out  of 
which  that  labour  would  have  been  rewarded,  but  the  land  itself  was 
virtually  and  injuriously  restricted  in  its  application ;  so  that  while  the 
energies  that  have  been  bestowed  upon  its  cultivation  have  been  chiefly 
limited  to  the  extension  of  the  growth  of  certain  descriptions  of  food, 
our  farmers  have  neglected  the  production  of  other  articles  for  which  a 
demand  would  then  have  arisen,  which  would  in  a  greater  degree  have 
given  employment  to  labour,  have  enabled  the  cultivators  to  pay  a  higher 
rent  for  the  use  of  the  land,  and  in  various  ways  would  have  added  to 
the  sum  of  the  nation's  prosperity. 

It  would  lead  to  a  digression  which  might  be  considered  out  of  place 
in  these  pages,  if  any  attempt  were  made  to  examine  the  question  of 
agricultural  distress,  as  to  which  so  much  has  been  said  year  after  year, 
during  a  very  large  portion  of  the  time  in  which  the  extension  of  tillage 
and  the  increase  of  production,  here  described,  have  been  going  forward ; 
but  we  may  be  allowed  to  remark,  that  the  parties  who,  during  all  that 
time,  have  embarked  their  capitals  in  this  branch  of  industry,  must 
have  been  actuated  by  motives  altogether  different  from  those  which 
influence  the  rest  of  mankind,  if  they  have,  year  after  year,   been 
content  to  accelerate  their  own  ruin  by  increasing  the  extent  of  their 
operations.     While  the  total  number  of  families  in  Great  Britain  in- 
creased, between  1811  and  1831,  from  2,544,215  to  3,414,175,  or  at 
the  rate  of  34  per  cent.,  the  number  of  families  employed  in  agriculture 
increased  only  from  895,998  to  961,134,  or  at  the  rate  of  7i  per  cent. 
The  increased  production  which  is  thus  seen  to  have  been  brought  about 
by  a  comparatively  small  addition  of  labour,  has  in  a  great  degree  re- 
sulted from  the  employment  of  capital  in  improving  the  soil,  in  draining 
and  manuring,*  in  throwing  down  a  great  part  of  the  fences  with  which 
our  forefathers  were  accustomed  to  divide  their  farms  into  small  patches ; 

*  The  use  of  onuhed  bones  u  a  mimure  was  first  introduced  in  1800 ;  but  the  practice  has 
not  been  extensively  adopted  until  within  the  last  twenty-five  years.  The  application  of  this 
manure  to  light  soils  is  now  very  general,  and  the  result  has  been  such  as  to  raise  the  value 
of  such  lands  most  materially.  The  increasing  demand  causes  large  quantities  of  bones  to 
be  imported  from  foreign,  and  sometimes  distant,  countries.  The  numerous  herds  of  cattle 
that  roam  in  a  state  of  nature  over  the  plaius  of  South  America,  used  formerly  to  be  slaugh- 
tered for  the  sake  of  their  hides,  tallow,  and  horns,  which  were  brought  to  Europe.  Their 
bones  were  left  to  whiten  on  the  plains,  but  these  are  now  carefully  collected  together,  and 
ships  are  regularly  despatched  to  be  loaded  with  them  for  the  use  of  our  farmers.  Since 
1840  an  extensive  trade  has  been  carried  on  in  an  article  called  Guano — the  deposits  of 
birds  on  certain  islands  in  the  Pacifio  and  off  the  Coast  of  Africa;  which  substance  has 
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through  the  use  of  improved  implements  of  husbandry,  and,  above  all, 
through  the  employment  of  a  better  system  of  cropping  by  rotation.  Nor 
should  we  omit  to  notice,  among  the  most  effective  causes  of  this  im- 
proved condition  of  agriculture,  the  help  that  has  been  borrowed  from 
men  of  science.  In  particular,  the  researches  of  Davy,  undertaken  at  the 
instance  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  about  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  and  the  more  recent  investigations  of  Liebig,  may  be  mentioned 
as  having  produced  the  happiest  results,  by  showing  the  various  resources 
we  can  command,  through  the  application  of  chemical  knowledge,  for 
remedying  the  defects  and  improving  the  natural  capabilities  of  different 
soils.  It  may  be  added,  that  the  great  agricultural  improvements  which 
have  taken  place  since  the  peace,  and  which  are  still  in  progress,  while 
they  negative  the  notion  of  an  iminterrupted  series  of  losses  on  the  part 
of  cultivators,  are,  in  a  great  degree,  the  consequence  of  the  stimulus  to 
exertion  supplied  by  low  prices.  Had  prices  continued  high,  the 
farmers  would,  perhaps,  have  gone  on  in  their  old  course  ;  but  with  so 
considerable  a  &11  as  they  have  experienced  in  the  value  of  their  produce, 
such  a  course  would  have  been  attended  with  certain  ruin,  and  in  this 
way  the  improvements  they  have  made  may  be  said  to  have  been  forced 
upon  them. 

It  would  be  necessary  to  write  a  voluminous  treatise  on  husbandry, 
minutely  to  describe  the  steps  by  which  all  the  improvements  here 
pointed  out  have  been  attained,  and  to  show  how  they  have  combined 
for  the  production  of  the  good  effects  which  are  now  witnessed.  Our 
present  object  will  be  better  answered  by  describing  results  generally 
experienced  throughout  the  country,  than  by  any  minute  detail  of  pro- 
cesses, some  of  which  may  not,  even  yet,  meet  the  universal  assent  of 
practical  agriculturists. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  in  this  country,  rich  as  we  are  in  the 
possession  of  facts  connected  with  many  branches  of  social  economy,  we 
are  almost  wholly  uninformed  with  regard  to  the  statistics  of  agricul- 
ture. The  knowledge  we  have  upon  that  most  important  subject,  the 
quantity  of  land  in  cultivation  within  the  kingdom,  is  entirely  due  to  the 
industry  of  an  individual  whose  estimates  have  never  been  either  con- 
firmed or  questioned.  What  proportion  of  the  cultivated  land  is  applied 
to  the  production  of  any  one  article  of  food,  it  has  never  been  attempted 
to  ascertain.     We  know  every  rood  of  ground  that  is  employed  for  the 


been  found  to  possess  most  important  fertilising  properties.    The  number  of  tons  of  this 
fertiliser  that  arrived  in  our  ports,  in  each  year  from  1S41  to  1S49,  was  as  follows :— 


Yean. 

Tons. 

1841 

2,881 

1842 

20,398 

1843 

3,002 

IS-U 

104,251 

1845 

283,300 

Tean. 

Tom. 

1846 

89,203 

1847 

82,392 

1848 

71,414 

1849 

83,438 
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cultdvation  of  hops,  because  of  the  direct  financial  interest  which  the 
government  has  in  ascertaining  the  fact ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  be 
suflBciently  understood  how  the  national  interest  can  be  concerned  in  any 
kind  of  Imowledge  that  does  not  yield  money  to  the  exchequer ;  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  if,  in  the  absence  of  compulsory  powers 
conferred  by  the  legislature,  any  comprehensive  measure  were  adopted 
by  the  government,  with  a  view  to  ascertmn  the  actual  condition  of  the 
country,  as  regards  its  agriculture,  so  much  jealousy,  and  so  many 
groundless  fears  would  be  excited  in  the  minds  of  the  persons  from 
whom  the  information  must  be  sought,  that  the  returns  obtained  would 
be  extremely  erroneous,  or  so  incomplete  as  to  be  of  little  value. 

An  endeavour  to  obtain  a  part  of  this  knowledge  was  made  about  40 
years  ago  in  Scotland,  by  a  spirited  individual,  the  late  Sir  John  Snclair, 
by  whom  the  clergy  of  Uiat  part  of  the  island  were  induced  to  prepare 
those  accounts  of  their  respective  parishes,  the  collection  of  which  is  well 
known  under  the  name  of  the  "  Statbtical  Account  of  Scotland."  llie 
property  of  this  work  was  generously  made  over  by  Sir  John  to  the 
Society  established  in  Scotland  for  the  benefit  of  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  the  clergy ;  and  the  managers  of  that  Society  have  since  undertaken 
to  produce  a  new  "Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,"  for  the  preparation 
of  which  they  secured  the  assistance  of  the  parochial  clergy — a  body  in 
every  way  qualified  for  the  correct  performance  of  the  task.  This  inte- 
resting work  has  been  recently  completed,  and  from  an  examination 
of  its  contents,  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  superintending  committee 
are  fully  justified  in  the  announcement  made  in  their  advertisement, 
that  "they  now  present  not  merely  a  new  statistical  account,  but,  in  a 
great  measure,  the  statistical  account  of  a  new  country."  There  has 
not  been  a  single  parish  described  in  which  improvements  of  some  kind 
or  other,  and  in  many  cases,  to  a  great  extent,  are  not  stated  to  have 
been  accomplished.  A  few  extracts  have  been  taken  at  random  from 
the  work,  and  are  here  inserted  to  illustrate  the  various  forms,  as  well 
as  the  degree,  in  which  those  improvements  have  shown  themselves. 

Jedburgh^  Roxhurghshire. — "  Since  the  period  when  the  last  statis- 
tical account  was  written,  the  state  of  the  parish  has  been  much  im- 
proved ;  farms,  which  were  entirely  pastoral,  now  bear  luxuriant  crops, 
the  fields  have  been  neatly  inclosed  with  hedges,  waste  ground  has  been 
planted,  the  style  of  dwelling-houses  is  now  vastly  superior,  the  means 
of  communication  have  been  greatly  enlarged,  the  population  has  been 
nearly  doubled,  and  all  classes  seem  to  enjoy  a  large  share  of  the  com- 
forts of  civilized  society." 

Melrose^  Roxburghshire. — "  The  chief  circumstance  in  which  the  pre- 
sent difiers  from  the  past  state  of  the  parish,  is  the  general  enlargement 
of  the  farms.  Except  in  the  case  of  a  carrier  or  miller,  who  rents  a  few 
acres  to  furnish  fodder  for  his  horses,  a  small  farm  is  nearly  unknown. 
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The  displacing  of  the  old  small  tenants  was  at  first  viewed  with  deep 
regret ;  but  the  introduction  of  a  better  and  more  spirited  style  of  agri- 
culture wluch  immediately  followed,  the  rapid  improvement  of  the 
country,  which  in  a  limited  period  has  raised  the  rental  of  this  parish 
from  4000/.  nearly  to  20,000/.  a-year,  besides  the  improved  condition 
of  the  agricultural  laboiu^ers,  seem  to  show  that  it  was  a  change  for  the 
better.  The  land  is  divided  into  a  limited  number  of  great  farms,  and 
the  tenants,  men  of  capital  and  intelligence,  are  enabled  to  give  the  best 
efiect  to  the  virtues  of  the  soil,  and  the  great  body  of  the  people  live 
quietly  under  them  as  farm  servants  and  hired  labourers,  having  no  care 
but  to  do  their  work  and  receive  their  wages." 

Parish  of  Kinnettles^  Forfarshire. — "  There  is  not  only  a  greater 
extent  put  under  com  crop,  green  crop,  and  artificial  grasses,  but  the 
same  extent  yields  a  produce  very  much  superior,  both  in  quantity  and 
quality,  to  the  produce  of  former  times.  Indeed,  it  may  with  safety  be 
said,  that  the  produce  of  grain  and  green  crop  is  about  double  of  what 
it  was  in  1792.  Since  that  period  the  progress  of  agriculture  has  been 
rapid." 

Mqffai,  Dumfriesshire. — "  In  the  cultivation  of  the  arable  soils,  a 
very  great  improvement  has  been  made  ;  and  by  removing  obstructions, 
duly  manuring  and  working  the  lands,  observing  a  proper  improved 
rotation,  and  keeping  down  or  destroying  noxious  weeds — and  further, 
by  cultivating  the  most  valuable  crops — it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that 
within  forty  years  the  returns  of  the  arable  soils  have  become  far  better, 
as  well  as  more  abundant. 

'^  Let  any  one  now  look  into  the  cottages,  and  he  will  find  them  nearly 
or  fully  as  comfortable  as  the  farm-houses  were  forty  years  ago ;  and 
let  him  compare  the  dress  of  the  cottagers  and  their  mode  of  living 
with  that  of  the  farmers  at  the  above  distance  of  time,  he  will  find 
that  at  present  they  are  not  greatly  inferior." 

Applegarthj  Dumfries^shire. — "  The  diflerence  between  the  present 
state  of  the  parish  and  that  which  existed  at  the  time  of  the  last  statis- 
tical account,  is,  as  may  naturally  be  expected,  very  great,  though  from 
the  want  of  minuteness  in  ^that  account,  it  is  not  easy  to  point  out,  in 
many  particulars,  the  precise  degree  of  improvement.  The  mode  of 
living  is  more  comfortable,  while  the  good  old  habits  of  domestic  economy 
have  not  been  impaired.  The  management  of  the  land  is  more  judicious, 
and  of  course  it  is  greatly  more  productive." 

Dundee. — "The  land  under  tillage  may  be  said  to  be  in  a  very 
improved  state,  no  labour  nor  expense  being  spared  to  render  it  highly 
productive,  and  there  are  no  particular  obstacles  to  improvement.  The 
following  is  about  the  average  number  of  acres  at  present  producing 
different  kinds  of  grain,  and  the  annual  gross  amount  of  raw  produce : — 
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£.      8.   d. 
Wheat,      343  acres,  at  32  bushels  per  acre,  and  7«.        per  bushel,    3,841  12    0 


44 

48 


38.  6d. 
28.  9d, 


Barley,      661 

Oats,  762        „       ^       „  „ 

Potatoes,  470        „       £10  per  acre 

Turnips,   521        „  12      „  

Grass,       635  acres,  averaged,  new  and  old,  at  £7  per  acre   .    . 
Ditto,       555      „     inferior  pasture  and  waste,  at  £1  per  acre . 


5,089  14  0 

5,029    4  0 

.    4,700    0  0 

.    6,252    0  0 

.    4,445    0  0 

555    0  0 

£29,912  10    0 

The  following  table  of  the  number  of  Inclosure  Bills  passed  by  Par- 
liament, and  of  the  average  prices  of  wheat  in  England,  will  give  a 
tolerably  correct  idea  of  the  progress  of  agriculture  in  that  part  of  the 
kingdom  during  each  of  the  90  years  between  1760  and  1849.  For 
the  convenience  of  examination,  this  table  is  divided  into  nine  periods, 
each  consisting  of  ten  years : — 


YEARS. 

Number  of 
Inclosure 

Average 
Price  of 

YEARS. 

Number  of 
Indusure 

Average 
Price  of 

YEARS. 

Number  of 
Inclosure 

Average 
Price  of 

Bills 
passed. 

Wheat. 

Bills 
passed. 

Wheat. 

Bills 
passed. 

Wheat. 

8.     d. 

8.    d. 

8.      d. 

1760 

24 

36  6 

1790 

26 

53  2 

1820 

40 

65  10 

1761 

21 

30  3 

1791 

\      38 

47  2 

1821 

25 

54  5 

1762  . 

39 

39  0 

1792 

41  9 

1822 

13 

43  3 

1763 

31 

40  9 

1793 

46 

47  10 

1823 

9 

51  9 

1764 

66 

46  9 

1794 

42 

50  8 

1824 

12 

62  0 

1765 

60 

52  0 

1795 

39 

72  11 

1825 

24 

66  6 

1766 

49 

43  1 

1796 

75 

76  3 

1826 

20 

56  U 

1767 

35 

64  6 

1797 

86 

52  2 

1827 

22 

56  9 

1768 

I   60 

60  6 

1798 

52 

50  4 

1828 

16 

60  5 

1769 

45  8 

1799 
1800 

65 

66  11 

1829 
1830 

24 

66  3 

385 

45  10 

469 

55  11 

205 

58  5 

1770 

63 

41  4 

63 

110  5 

21 

64  3 

1771 

67 

47  2 

1801 

80 

115  11 

1831 

9 

66  4 

1772 

70 

50  8 

1802 

122 

67  9 

1832 

12 

58  8 

1773 

65 

51  0 

1803 

96 

57  1 

1833 

15 

52  11 

1774 

62 

52  8 

1804 

104 

60  5 

1834 

16 

46  2 

1775 

42 

48  4 

1805 

52 

87  1 

1835 

4 

39  4 

1776 

58 

38  2 

1806 

71 

76  9 

1836 

10 

48  6 

1777 

99 

45  6 

1807 

76 

73  1 

1837 

10 

55  10 

1778 

66 

42  0 

1808 

91 

78  11 

1838 

19 

64  7 

1779 

68 

33  8 

1809 
1810 

92 

94  5 

1839 
1840 

20 

70  8 

660 

45  0 

847 

82  2 

136 

56  9 

1780 

45 

35  8 

122 

103  3 

14 

66  4 

1781 

25 

44  8 

1811 

107 

92  5 

1841 

22 

64  4 

1782 

15 

47  10 

1812 

133 

122  8 

1842 

11 

57  3 

1783 

18 

52  8 

1813 

119 

106  6 

1843 

11 

50  1 

1784 

15 

48  10 

1814 

120 

72  1 

1844 

8 

51  3 

1785 

23 

51  10 

1815 

81 

63  8 

1845 

•  • 

50  10 

1786 

25 

38  10 

1816 

47 

76  2 

1846 

•  • 

54  8 

1787 

22 

41  2 

1817 

34 

94  0 

1847 

•  • 

69  9 

1788 

34 

45  0 

1818 

46 

83  8 

1848 

•  • 

50  6 

1789 

24 

57  2 

1819 

44 

72  3 

1849 

■  • 

44*  3 

246 

45  9 

853 

88  8 

66 

55  11 

A  general  Inclosure  Act  was  passed  in  1835,  under  which  a  Board  of 
Commissioners  has  been  appointed  to  facilitate  the  inclosure  of  com- 
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mons,  and  from  the  yearly  reports  of  the  Commissioners,  it  appears  that 
in  the  five  years  from  1845  to  1849,  applications  have  been  made  to 
them  in  498  separate  cases,  some  of  which  are  too  small  to  have  been 
made  the  subject  of  a  private  separate  Act  of  Parliament,  and  which, 
in  the  aggregate,  embrace  an  area  of  273,967  acres. 

In  the  ten  years  from  1760  to  1769,  when  the  average  number  of 
inhabitants  of  England  and  Wales  was  6,850,000  souls,  the  quantity  of 
wheat  produced  was  more  than  suflScient  for  home  use  by  1,384,561 
quarters — an  inconsiderable  quantity,  and  so  near  to  the  then  wants  of 
the  people,  that  the  deficient  harvests  of  1767  and  1768  occasioned  the 
importation  of  the  comparatively  large  quantity  of  834,669  quarters. 
There  were  no  means  employed  during  that  period  for  ascertaining  the 
prices  of  grain  with  the  correctness  that  has  since  been  attained,  and 
those  given  in  the  table  cannot  be  received  with  confidence.  If  the  Eton 
price  then  bore  the  same  proportion  it  has  since  borne  to  the  average 
price  as  computed  for  advertisement  in  the  London  Gazette,  and  which 
is  about  10s.  per  quarter  below  that  given  in  the  Eton  records,  the 
average  price  of  wheat  must  have  been  then  about  37*.  per  quarter. 
At  this  price  agriculture  appears  to  have  been  considerably  stimulated, 
the  number  of  Inclosure  Bills  passed  by  the  legislature  having  been  385.* 
This  stimulus  was  continued  through  the  next  decennary  period,  when 
the  number  of  Inclosure  Bills  was  increased  to  660.  This  second  period 
comprised  five  years  of  export  and  five  years  of  import,  the  imports  pre- 
ponderating in  quantity,  but  not  considerably.  The  mean  number  of 
the  population  had  in  the  mean  time  advanced  to  7,520.000  souls,  and 
the  average  price  of  wheat,  as  ascertained  for  insertion  in  the  London 
Gazette,  was  455.  per  quarter.  In  the  next  period,  viz.,  from  1780  to 
1789,  the  mean  number  of  the  inhabitants  had  reached  8,170,000  souls, 
but  the  supply  of  wheat  was  brought  more  nearly  to  a  level  with  the 
demand.  Owing  to  the  fluctuations  of  seasons,  six  of  the  ten  years  were 
years  of  export,  and  four  were  years  of  importation,  but  the  excess  of 
the  quantity  brought  in  over  that  sent  out  was  no  more  than  233^502 
quarters.  The  average  price  for  the  whole  number  of  ten  years  was 
455.  Qd.y  having  once  been  as  high  as  52^.  8^.  In  two  of  the  exporting 
years,  viz.,  1785  and  1789,  the  average  prices  for  the  year  were  above 
50s.  per  quarter.  The  number  of  Inclosure  Bills  fell  off  during  this 
period  to  246. 

In  the  next  period  of  ten  years,  from  1790  to  1799,  England  ceased 
to  be  an  exporting  country  for  wheat.   In  1792  the  price  fell  to  41*.  9rf., 

*  In  the  year  16S9  an  Act  was  passed  allowing  a  bounty  of  five  shillings  per  quarter  upon 
all  British-grown  wheat  exported  when  the  home  price  did  not  exceed  48*.  per  quarter. 
This  Act  was  modified  in  1773,  so  that  the  bounty  was  not  payable  after  the  average  price 
exceeded  44«.  per  quarter,  and  in  1815  the  bounty  was  repealed.  In  point  of  fact,  no  bounty 
could  have  been  claimed  in  any  year  after  1792,  when  the  average  price  for  the  whole  year 
was  only  41t.  9cL 
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and  a  considerable  quantity  was  shipped  abroad  ;  but  this  was  the  last 
occasion  on  which  our  farmers  found  relief  in  foreign  markets  for  an 
orer-abundant  stock  of  grain.  The  ¥rar  of  the  French  Revolution 
immediately  followed,  and  in  1795  a  series  of  deficient  hanrests  began, 
which  forced  up  the  pHces  of  agricultural  produce,  and  caused  a  great 
additional  number  of  Inclosure  Bills  to  be  passed. 

The  deficiency  was  aggravated  to  a  dearth  in  1800  and  1801 ;  the 
price  of  wheat  was  driven  up  to  Ihe  then  unprecedented  height  of 
115*.  llrf.  per  quarter ;  and  a  considerable  breadth  of  land  was  addition- 
ally brought  under  the  plough,  the  number  of  Inclosure  Bills  passed 
during  the  ten  years  from  1800  to  1809  reaching  to  847.  A  trifling 
export  of  wheat  in  1808,  during  which  year  the  average  price  of  that  grain 
was  78*.  lid.  per  quarter,  was  not  the  consequence  of  any  commercial 
demand  from  other  countries,  but  was  occasioned  by  military  operations 
in  the  Peninsula.  In  1810,  the  first  year  of  the  next  decennary  period, 
we  experienced  the  effects  of  another  deficient  harvest,  and  imported  a 
million  and  a  half  quarters  of  wheat.  This  fact  is  worthy  of  remem- 
brance, as  being  in  a  remarkable  degree  illustrative  of  the  axiom,  that 
no  difficulties  interposed  by  governments  are  adequate  to  prevent  the 
transmission  of  goods  to  a  profitable  market  A  large  proportion  of  the 
foreign  grain  at  that  time  brought  for  consumption  to  this  country  was 
the  produce  of  the  soil  of  our  then  bitterest  enemy ;  and  it  surely  should 
be  sufficient  for  us  to  call  to  mind  this  fact,  coupled  with  the  remem- 
brance of  the  deadly  character  then  assumed  by  the  contest  between 
France  and  England,  to  be  convinced,  that  so  long  as  we  possess  the 
means  of  paying  for  the  food  which  other  countries  can  spare,  we  never 
need  be  without  an  adequate  supply  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  The 
average  price  of  wheat  in  1810  was  103*.  Sd.  per  quarter ;  but  this  rate, 
owing  to  the  then  depreciated  state  of  our  currency,  was  not  equal  to 
more  than  about  90*.  if  paid  in  gold.  In  1812  the  price  advanced  to 
122*.,  but  the  depreciation  of  the  currency  was  then  still  greater ;  and 
the  real  price  was  not  beyond  51,  per  quarter — a  price  sufficiently  high, 
however,  to  cause  the  application  of  much  additional  capital  to  agricul- 
tural pursuits,  so  that  in  this  year  133  Inclosure  Bills  were  passed, 
being  the  largest  number  on  record  in  any  one  year.  The  impulse  thus 
given  continued  to  operate  for  some  time.  It  will  be  seen  by  inspection 
of  the  table,  that  853  Inclosure  Bills  received  the  Royal  Assent  in  the 
ten  years  between  1810  and  1820 ;  but  the  increased  production  thus 
brought  about,  together  with  the  much  diminished  cost  of  transport 
from  foreign  countries,  caused  so  great  a  reaction  in  the  markets  for 
grain,  that  the  average  price  of  wheat  for  the  year  1814  fell  to  a  rate 
which,  mea*«ure<l  by  the  standard  price  of  gold,  was  not  more  than  54*. 
per  quarter. 

In  this  state  of  tilings  the  cry  of  distress  among  the  owners  and  occu- 
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piers  of  land  became  exceedingly  urgent,  and  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
so  fully  sympathized  with  them  as  to  pass  an  Act  in  1815,  by  which  the 
monopoly  of  the  home  market  was  secured  to  the  British  grower  of  com 
until  the  average  price  of  wheat  should  reach  SOs.  per  quarter,  and  that 
of  other  grain  should  attain  a  proportionate  elevation. 

For  some  time  but  little  opportunity  was  given  for  judging  of  the 
efficacy  of  this  law.  A  deficient  harvest  in  18 IG  caused  prices  to  rise 
80  high  as  to  render  the  Act  inoperative.  In  1817  the  harvest  was  again 
bad ;  diuing  that  year  and  1818  more  than  2,500,000  quarters  of  wheat 
were  imported,  and  the  prices,  although  not  nominally  so  high  as  they 
had  been  in  previous  years,  were  extremely  burdensome  to  the  people, 
owing  to  the  operation  of  the  restoration  of  the  currency,  which  was 
then  in  progress. 

The  prerious  occasions  of  deficient  harvests  which  have  been  noticed 
were  always  followed  by  the  application  of  additional  capital  for  bringing 
waste  or  common-field  lands  into  arable  cultivation;  and  it  may  in 
some  measure  be  owing  to  the  circumstance  of  those  previous  inclosures 
having  greatly  reduced  the  quantity  of  waste  land  applicable  to  tliis 
purpose^  that  the  number  of  Inclosure  Bills  has  since  been  materially 
diminished. 

The  number  of  Inclosure  Bills  passed  in  the  ten  years  between  1820 
and  1830  was  only  205,  not  one-fourth  part  of  the  number  passed  in  the 
preceding  period  of  the  like  duration — a  disproportion  which  is  the 
more  remarkable  from  these  circumstances : — that  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation, which  between  1811  and  1821  amounted  to  2,645,738,  was 
3,113,261  between  1821  and  1831 ;  and  that  the  foreign  supply  during 
the  first  of  these  intervals  was  nearly  double  that  obtained  in  tiie  latter 
period.  The  disproportion  between  the  average  prices  experienced  in 
the  two  divisions  of  time  was  not  so  great  in  resdity  as  in  appearance, 
owing  to  the  depreciation  of  the  currency  already  noticed ;  but  still  when 
full  allowance  has  been  made  for  this  consideration,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  fall  of  price  was  nearly  25  per  cent.  The  periods  of  ten  years 
chosen  for  making  the  comparison  are  sufficiently  long  for  avoiding  the 
objection  that  the  seasons  were  less  genial  in  the  one  case  than  in  the 
other ;  and  it  would  be  impossible  even  without  other  evidence  of  the 
&ct,  to  arrive  at  any  other  conclusion  than  that  a  larger  amount  of  pro- 
duce has  been  continually  drawn  from  a  given  portion  of  ground  than 
was  obtained  in  general  at  the  beginning  of  the  century. 

Between  1830  and  1844,  a  period  of  15  years,  only  202  Inclosuro 
Bills  were  passed,  being  on  the  average  nearly  30  per  cent,  fewer  than 
in  the  preceding  10  years,  and  only  about  one-sixth  of  the  yearly  num- 
ber passed  between  1810  and  1820.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  population 
has  advanced  with  accelerated  rapidity,  while  the  importations  of  foreign 
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wheat  have  kept  pace  with  that  advance,  as  is  shown  by  the  table  at 
page  143  of  this  volume. 

The  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  which  sat  in  1813 
to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  com  trade,  stated  in  their  Report,  that 
through  the  extension  of,  and  improvements  in,  cultivation,  the  agri- 
cultural produce  of  the  kingdom  had  been  increased  one-fourth  during 
the  ten  years  preceding  the  time  of  their  inquiry. 

Earl  Fitzwilliam,  whose  practical  acquaintance  with  the  subject  of 
agriculture  few  persons  will  question,  has  expressed  unequivocally  his 
belief  that  the  land  has  of  late  years  been  made,  by  means  of  better 
fanning,  to  yield  an  increased  quantity  of  produce.  The  following 
passage,  in  which  this  opinion  is  given,  occurs  in  his  ^^  Second  Address 
to  the  Landowners  of  England  on  the  Com  Laws,"  published  in  April, 
1835  : — "  It  is  somewhere  about  twenty  years  since  we  began  to  hear 
prophetic  annunciations  of  this  approaching  abandonment  of  the  soil. 
That,  in  the  years  which  intervened  between  1810  and  the  peace, 
wheat  was  extracted  by  a  sort  of  hot-bed  cultivation  from  soils  whose 
natural  sterility  has,  under  the  diminished  pressure  of  necessity,  and 
the  influence  of  more  genial  seasons^  rescued  them  from  the  plough, 
I  entertain  not  a  doubt ;  but  I  must  confess  that  I  have  watched  in 
vain  for  any  extensive  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy.  On  the  contrary,  I 
am  satisfied  tliat  the  breadth  of  land  under  the  plough  (taking  that  as 
the  criterion,  though  it  is  none,  and  I  only  take  it  in  deference  to  those 
with  whom  I  am  arguing)  is  greater  than  it  was  in  1814,  and  that  the 
produce  of  equal  surfaces  of  ploughed  land  has  increased  in  a  still  greater 
ratio^ 

The  opinion  thus  confidently  expressed  as  to  the  increased  produc- 
tiveness of  the  soil  of  late  years,  was  very  decidedly  contradicted  by 
various  agriculturists  who  were  examined  before  a  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1 833.  On  that  occasion  some  of  the  witnesses 
stated,  that  owing  to  a  deficient  application  of  capital  to  the  land,  its 
annual  produce  had  fallen  ofi*  in  quantity  from  one-sixth  to  one-fourth 
— one  gentleman,  indeed,  said  as  much  as  one-third — compared  witli 
former  periods.  It  would  have  been  difficult,  under  any  circumstances, 
to  believe  that  such  a  state  of  things  could  possibly  be  found  existing, 
to  any  extent,  in  connexion  with  the  facts  of  an  opposite  character 
which  have  been  brought  forward  in  these  pages ;  but  a  slight  exami- 
nation of  the  evidence  given  before  the  committee  is  sufficient  to  explain 
the  apparent  inconsistency.  It  will  be  evident  from  that  examination, 
that  in  every  case  where  diminished  production  is  asserted,  the  wit- 
nesses have  spoken  of  the  same  description  of  soil— "cold  clay  lands;" 
and  it  is  rather  illogically  argued,  that  because  tliese  lands  have  from 
time  immemorial  been  employed  for  the  production  of  wheat,  therefore 
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a  diminution  of  produce  from  them  necessarily  establishes  the  fact  that 
the   rate'  of  production   generally  is   diminished.     In   answer   to   this 
assertion  it  may  be  observed,  that  during  the  last  half  century  a  great 
revolution  has   taken  place  in  the  management  of  land,  and  that  by 
proper  attention  to  the   rotation  of  crops,   and  by  the  application  of 
capital  to  other  descriptions  of  soil,  these  soils  have  been  brought  to  a 
state  which  enables  the  farmer  to  draw  from  them  a  better  return  than 
would  follow  the  application  of  the  same  amount  of  labour  to  the  old 
wheat  lands.     If  reference  be  made  to  the  evidence  given  before  the 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  to  which  the  numerous  'petitions 
complaining  of  agricultural  distress  were  referred  in  1821,  it  will  be 
seen  that  at  that  time  almost  the  only  grain  produced  in  the  fens  of 
Cambridgeshire  consisted  of  oats.     Since  then,  by  draining  and  manur- 
ing, the  capability  of  the  soil  has  been  so  changed  that  these  fens  now 
produce  some  of  the  finest  wheat  that  is  grown  in  England ;  and  this 
more  costly  grain  now  constitutes  the  main  dependence  of  the  farmers 
in  a  district  where,  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  its  production  was  scarcely 
attempted.      It  was  pretty  generally  understood  at  the  time  that  the 
appointment  of  the  Committee  of  1833  was  a  concession  made  to  those 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  who  fancied  themselves  interested 
in  the  continuance  of  the  present  system  of  corn-laws,  and  accordingly 
the  whole  tendency  of  the  evidence  given  appears  to  have  been  to  make 
out  the  existence  of  distress  among  agriculturists,  the  amount  of  which 
would  be  aggravated  by  any  alteration  of  the  law.     Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, every  kind  of  testimony  which  would  bring  to  light  a  state 
of  things  adverse   to   the   continuance   of  protection  against  foreign 
importation,   was,  if  not   purposely  kept   back,  certainly  allowed    to 
appear  with   reluctance ;    and  yet  a   body  of  evidence  which   proves, 
from  facts  which  cannot  be  controverted,  that  all  is  not  barrenness  and 
desolation  in  our  fields,  is  to  be  found  in  almost  every  page  of  that 
voluminous  Report.     Everywhere,  the  condition  of  agricultural  labourers 
is  stated  to  be  visibly  amended ;  while  towns  in  agricultural  districts, 
which  are  dependent  upon  the  farming  interests,  have  uniformly  improved 
in  extent,  and  in  every  other  circumstance  which  indicates  prosperity. 
Nor  has  the  situation  of  the  landowner  been  less  materially  improved, 
so  far  at  least  as  his  condition  depends  upon  the  rent  which  he  receives 
for  his  land.     With  scarcely  any  exception,  the  revenue  drawn  in  the 
form  of  rent,  from  the  ownership  of  the  soil,  has  been  at  least  doubled 
in  every  part  of  Great   Britain  since  1790.      This  is  not  a  random 
assertion,  but,  as  regards  many  counties  of  England,  can  be  proved  by 
the  testimony  of  living  witnesses,  while  in  Scotland  the  fact  is  notorious 
to  the  whole  population.      In   the   county  of  Essex,  farms   could  be 
pointed  out  which  were  let  just  before  the  war  of  the  French  Revolution 
at  less  than  10^.  per  acre,  and  which  rose  rapidly  dimng  tiie  progress 
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of  that  contest,  until  in  1812,  the  rent  paid  for  them  was  from  455.  to 
50*.  per  acre.  This  advance  has  not,  it  is  true,  been  maintained  since 
the  return  of  peace :  in  1818  the  rent  was  reduced  to  35«.,  and  at  the 
present  time  is  only  205.  per  acre,  which,  however,  is  still  more  than 
double  that  which  was  paid  in  1790.  In  Berkshire  and  Wiltshire 
there  are  farms  which  in  1790  were  let  at  14*.  per  acre,  and  which  in 
1810  produced  to  the  landlord^'a  rent  of  70*.,  being  a  five-fold  advance. 
These  farms  were  let  in  1820  at  50*.,  and  at  this  time  pay  30*.  per 
acre,  being  114  per  cent,  advance  upon  the  rent  paid  in  1790.  In 
Staffordshire  there  are  several  farms  on  one  estate  which  were  let  in 
1790  at  8*.  per  acre, ''and  which  having  in  the  dearest  time  advanced  to 
35*.,  have  since  been  lowered  to  20*.,  an  advance,  after  all,  of  150  per 
cent,  within  the  half  century.  The  rents  here  mentioned  as  being  those 
for  which  the  farms  are  now  let,  are  not  nominal  rates  from  which 
abatements  are  periodically  made  by  the  landlord,  but  are  regularly 
paid,  notwithstanding  the  depressed  prices  at  which  some  kinds  of 
agricultural  produce  have  been  sold. 

In  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Warwickshire,  the  same,  or  nearly  the 
same,  rise  has  been  experienced  ;  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  it 
has  been  general  throughout  the  kingdom.  During  the  same  period 
the  prices  of  most  of  the  articles  which  constitute  the  landlord's  expen- 
diture have  fallen  materially  ;  and  if  his  condition  be  not  improved  in 
a  corresponding  degree,  that  circumstance  must  arise  from  improviden(5e 
or  miscalculation,  or  habits  of  expensive  living  beyond  what  would  be 
warranted  by  the  doubling  of  income  which  he  has  experienced  and  is 
dtill  enjoying. 

The  opinion  that  has  been  stated  in  regard  to  the  altered  system  of 
farming,  and  which  has  caused  light  soils  to  be  applied  to  uses  for 
which,  in  former  times,  the  heavy  lands  alone  were  considered  fit,  is 
corroborated  by  a  communication  made  to  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners 
from  Worcestershire,  and  inserted  in  the  Appendix  (C.  p.  419)  to  their 
Report : — "  Looking  to  the  rent-rolls  (land-tax  and  other  documents) 
of  former  times,  it  will  be  found,  that  whilst  stiff  (wheat  and  bean)  land 
has  stood  still,  or  is  rather  deteriorated  in  value,  the  light,  or  what  is 
called  poor  land,  from  an  improved  system  of  cropping,  has  risen  most 
considerably.  I  should  say,  proportionally,  that  where  stiff  land  yields 
a  rent  of  22*.  to  25*.  an  acre,  the  light  land  will  bring  from  30*.  to  35*. ; 
and  what  makes  the  latter  more  sought  after  now-a-days  is,  that  it  re- 
quires fewer  horses,  and  those  of  inferior  strength,  less  manual  labour 
to  keep  it  clean,  and  the  farmers  can  '  get  upon  it '  in  all  weathers,  and 
thereby  secure  more  regular  crops." 

Among  the  agents  employed  for  the  improvement  of  agriculture  we 
have  now  to  mention  the  steam-engine.  The  fens  in  Cambridgeshire, 
Jancolnshire,  and  other  eastern  counties  in  which  the  low  lands  known 
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as  the  Bedford  Level  occur,  were  formerly  very  imperfectly  relieved 
from  their  surplus  water  by  means  of  windmills,  and  to  a  considerable 
extent  they  are  so  still.  Where  this  is  the  case,  the  farmer  has  some- 
times to  witness  the  frustration  of  all  his  hopes  for  the  year,  almost  at 
the  very  period  of  their  expected  accomplishment.  It  frequently 
happens,  that  when  rain  falls  in  large  quantities  near  the  time  of 
harvest  there  is  not  a  breath  of  wind  to  move  the  sails  of  his  mill, 
and  the  field  in  which  the  yellow  grain  was  waving  is  speedily  con- 
verted into  a  lake.  Some  of  the  land  thus  circumstanced  is  among  the 
most  fertile  in  the  kingdom,  consisting  of  a  bed  of  decomposed  vege- 
table matter  thirty  feet  in  depth,  and  yielding  crops  of  from  four  to  five 
quarters  of  wheat  per  acre.  By  the  substitution  of  steam-power  for 
the  uncertain  agency  of  wind,  the  crop  is  now  secured  from  the  disaster 
we  have  mentioned.  The  expenditure  of  a  few  bushels  of  coals  places 
it  at  all  times  in  the  farmer's  power  to  drain  his  fields  of  all  supei^uous 
moisture,  at  a  comparatively  inconsiderable  cost.  It  has  been  found 
that  an  engine  of  the  power  of  ten  horses  is  sufiicient  for  draining  1000 
acres  of  land,  and  that  on  the  average  of  years  this  work  may  be 
performed  by  setting  the  engine  in  motion  for  periods  amou;iting,  in 
the  aggregate,  to  20  days  of  12  hours  each,  or  240  hours  in  all. 
Several  engines  have  been  erected  for  this  purpose  within  the  last  three 
or  four  years,  some  of  them  having  the  power  of  60  or  70  horses  ;  each 
of  these  large  engines  is  employed  in  draining  from  6000  to  7000  acres 
of  land.  The  cost  of  the  first  establishment  of  these  engines  is  stated  to 
be  1/.  per  acre,  and  the  annual  expense  of  keeping  them  at  work  2s.  6d. 
per  acre.  This  plan  is  found  to  bring  with  it  the  further  advantage,  that, 
in  the  event  of  long-continued  drought,  the  farmer  can,  without  appre- 
hension, admit  the  water  required  for  his  cattle  and  for  the  purpose  of 
irrigation,  secure  in  the  means  he  possesses  of  regulating  the  degree  of 
moisture,  if  the  drought,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  should  be  followed  by 
an  excess  of  rain. 

The  assertion  made  by  many  persons  who  were  examined  before  the 
Committee  in  1833,  that  the  capital  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits 
has  of  late  years  been  much  diminished  through  the  losses  of  farmers, 
and  that  its  amomftt  is  now  inadequate  to  the  proper  development  of  the 
powers  of  production,  may  well  be  questioued  in  the  circumstances  of 
abundance  which  have  to  so  great  a  degree  kept  down  the  necessity  for 
importing  foreign  grain  to  supply  the  demands  of  our  coustantly-in« 
creasing  and  fully-employed  population. 

It  is  the  fashion  among  persons,  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  who  com- 
plain of  the  distressed  state  of  the  agricultural  interest,  to  inveigh  against 
the  measure  adopted  in  1819  for  regulating  the  restoring  of  the  metallic 
currency,  as  one  which  has  brought  ruin  and  desolation  among  the 
formers.    That  measure,  in  conjunction  witli  the  law  of  1826,  which 
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prohibited  the  issue  of  notes  for  less  sums  than  5/.,  is  said  to  have 
deprived  the  occupiers  of  land  of  the  resource  they  previously  had  in 
the  country  banker,  who  was  always  willing  to  accommodate  them  with 
the  loan  of  his  notes.  Let  us  suppose  that  those  who  thus  complain 
should  succeed  in  their  endeavours  to  procure  the  repeal  or  modification 
of  these  alleged  injurious  laws — what  would  be  the  best  result  they 
could  anticipate  ?  They  might  not  be  forced  to  bring  their  produce  so 
early  to  market,  and,  by  keeping  it  back,  might  for  a  time  raise  the 
price  and  check  consumption.  Let  us  imagine  that  this  effect  is  pro- 
duced to  the  extent  of  one-tenth  of  their  crops.  In  the  next  year  this 
operation  would  be  repeated,  and  the  surplus  on  hand  would  amount  to 
one-fifth,  and  even  more,  because,  by  the  application  of  the  banker's 
capital,  larger  harvests  would  be  obtained.  It  is  but  little  likely  that 
with  so  large  a  surplus  produce  on  hand,  prices  could  be  so  long  main* 
tained  above  their  natural  level ;  but  let  us  suppose  that  all  the  farmers 
in  the  kingdom  should  act  upon  this  system  for  ten  years,  in  what  respect 
would  their  situation  be  benefited  at  the  end  of  that  time  ?  They  would 
have  in  their  rick-yards  produce  equal  to  at  least  one  year's  consump- 
tion beyond  the  ordinary  stock,  and  this  surplus  would  be  actually  and 
purely  surplus,  and  altogether  unsaleable,  except  at  prices  which  would 
create  markets  for  it  in  other  countries. 

The  result  here  supposed  appears  to  be  that  which  would  necessarily 
follow  a  re-enactment  of  the  Bank  Restriction  Act,  from  placing  ficti- 
tious capital  in  the  fanners'  hands,  if  such  a  measure  could  be  adopted 
without  at  the  same  time  influencing  prices  generally  throughout  the 
country.  But  it  is  idle  to  suppose  that  the  effect  of  making  any  great 
permanent  addition  to  the  currency  would  be  limited  to  agricultural 
produce.  Theory  and  experience  unite  in  showing  that  a  general  rise 
of  prices  must  unavoidably  follow  any  such  addition.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  only  person  to  be  benefited  is  the  man  who  has  pecuniary 
obligations  to  discharge,  the  amount  of  his  gain  being  the  unerring 
measure  of  his  creditor  s  loss.  This  effect,  besides,  can  have  no  opera- 
tion except  upon  engagements  contracted  before  the  enlargement  of  the 
circulation  ;  all  future  operations  would  be  governed  by  tlie  new  state 
of  things ;  and  thus,  for  the  sake  of  procuring  relief' for  a  limited  class 
of  persons,  certain  injustice  is  to  be  committed  upon  others,  our  foreign 
commerce  is  to  be  subjected  to  hazardous  experiments,  the  employments 
of  our  artisans  are  to  be  circumscribed,  and  the  whole  relations  of 
society  disarranged. 

It  is  not  possible  to  state  the  amount  of  land  which  has  been  brought 
into  cultivation  under  the  Inclosure  Acts  of  which  mention  has  been 
made.  In  a  Report  drawn  up  by  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, which  sat  in  1797  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  waste  lands,  an 
estimate  is  given:  of  the  number  of  acres  which  had  been  comprised  in 
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the  Inclosurc  Bills  carried  into  execution  between  1710,  when  the  first 
Inclosure  Bill  was  passed  in  England,  and  the  time  of  the  inquiry.  If 
the  estimate  of  this  Committee  be  taken  as  the  basis  of  a  further  calcu- 
lation, it  will  be  found  that  the  whole  number  of  acres  brought  into  cul- 
tivation from  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  George  III.  to  the  end  of  the 
year  1849  has  been  7,350,577  :— 


Yean. 

Acres. 

Yean. 

Acres. 

From  1760  to  1769 

704,550 

From  1810  to  1819 

1,560,990 

„    1770  „   1779 

1,207,800 

„     1820  „    1829 

375,150 

„     1780  „   1789 

450,180 

„     1830  „   1839 

248,880 

„     1790  „   1799 

858,270 

„     1840   „    1844 

120,780 

„     1800  „   1809 

1,550,010 

„     1845  „   1849 

273,967 

ToUl     .     .     . 

7,350,577  Acres. 

The  proportion  brought  into  use  since  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century  has,  according  to  this  estimate,  been  4,129,777  acres, 
three-fourths  of  which  were  so  appropriated  in  the  first  twenty  years. 
It  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  position  that  has  been  advanced  con- 
cerning the  improved  methods  of  cultivation  pursued  during  recent 
years,  if  the  proportionally  decreasing  quantities  of  land  brought  into 
use  during  the  four  decennary  periods  from  1801  to  1841,  and  subse- 
quently, are  exhibited  in  contrast  with  the  increase  of  the  population 
during  the  same  period  in  the  United  Kingdom  : — 


Inclosure 

Increase  of 

Years. 

Bills. 

Acres. 

Population. 

1801  to  1810, 

IncloBiTe,  906 

1,657,980 

2,209,618 

1811    „    1820 

n 

771 

1,410,930 

2,645,738 

1821   „    1830 

>t 

186 

340,380 

3,113,261 

1831   „   1840 

>t 

129 

236,070 

(estimated) 

2,610,272 

1841   „   1849 

>» 

66 

369,127 

1,044,108 

Some  further  light  will  be  thrown  upon  this  subject  by  the  insertion  of 
a  statement,  distinguishing  the  quantities  of  land  which  were  in  a  state 
of  cultivation  from  those  of  land  uncultivated  but  improvable,  and  from 
unprofitable  wastes  in  the  several  counties  of  each  division  of  the  king- 
dom, as  computed  in  the  beginning  of  1827.  This  statement,  which 
was  drawn  up  by  Mr.  William  Couling,  a  civil  engineer  and  surveyor, 
was  delivered  in  by  him  when  examined  before  the  Select  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  appointed  in  that  year  to  inquire  into  the  sub- 
ject of  Emigration  from  the  United  Kingdom.  It  does  not  pretend  to 
absolute  accuracy ;  but  considerable  knowledge  and  industry  having 
been  employed  in  preparing  it,  the  statement  may  be  received  as  a  near 
approximation  to  tiie  truth,  and  as  the  best  evidence  that  can  be  adduced 
on  the  subject.  In  support  of  his  statement,  Mr.  Couling  told  the  Com- 
mittee that  his  calculations  were  for  the  most  part  the  result  of  personal 
inspection,  he  having  carefully  examined  the  greater  part  of  106  coun- 
ties, and  partially  travelled  over  the  remaining  11,  the  aggregate  length 
of  bis  journeys,  for  the  purpose,  having  exceeded  50,000  miles.  •  Mr. 
Couling  further  assured  the  Committee,  that  where  he  had  not  enjoyed 
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the  means  of  making  personal  inspection,  he  had  consulted  and  availed 
himself  of  the  very  best  authorities  for  completing  his  estimates. 


ENGLAND. 


COUNTIES. 


Bedford   • 
Berks  .     . 
Buckingham 
Cambridge 
Chester    . 
Cornwall  . 
Cumberland 
De^by 
Devon 
Dorset 
Durham  . 
Essex  .     . 
Gloucester 
Hants 
Hereford  . 
Hertford  . 
Huntingdon 
Kent   .     . 
Lancaster 
Leicester . 
Lincoln     . 
Middlesex 
Monmouth 
Norfolk    . 
Northampton 
Northumberland 
Nottingham 
Oxford     . 
Rutland    . 
Salop  .     . 
Somerset  . 
Stafford    . 
Suffolk      . 
Surrey      • 
Sussex 
Warwick  . 
Westmoreland 
WilU  .     . 
Worcester 
York   .     . 


Anglesea  . 
Brecknock 
Cardigan  . 
Carmarthen 
Camaryon 
Denbigh  • 
Flint   .     . 
Glamorgan 
Merioneth 
Montgomery 
Pembroke 
Radnor    • 


Cultivated. 


248 
3S0 
440 
500 
594 
550 
670 
500 

1,200 
573 
500 
900 
750 
900 
495 
310 
220 
900 
850 
480 

1,465 
155 
270 

1,180 
555 
900 
470 
403 
89 
790 
900 
560 
820 
400 
625 
510 
180 
500 
400 

2,500 


,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 


25,632,000 


Uncultivated. 


31 

75 

5 

17 

40 

190 

150 

100 

300 

25 

100 

10 

6 

80 

24 

8 

3 

20 

200 

5 

180 

17 

30 

78 

50 

160 

28 

50 

1 

20 

88 

85 

88 

50 

170 

30 

110 

200 

30 

600 


,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 


3,454,000 


Unprofitable. 


17 
28 
28 
32 
39 

109 

125 
56 

150 
45 
79 
70 
47 
61 
31 
19 
13 
63 

121 
29 

113 

8 

18 

80 

45 

137 
37 
28 
5 
48 
62 
89 
59 
35 

141 
37 

198 

182 
36 

715 


,320 
,840 
,600 
,120 
,280 
,280 
,920 
,640 
,560 
,200 
,040 
,480 
,840 
,920 
,400 
,920 
,800 
,680 
,840 
,560 
,720 
,480 
,720 
,880 
,880 
,440 
,680 
,280 
,360 
,240 
,880 
,720 
,680 
,120 
,320 
,280 
,320 
,560 
,560 
,040 


3,256,400 


WALES. 


150,000 
300,000 
245,000 
342,000 
160,000 
360,000 
130,000 
305,000 
350,000 
240,000 
300,000 
235,000 

3,117,000 


10,000 
80,000 
80,000 
60,000 
60,000 
20,000 
10,000 
60,000 
20,000 
100,000 
20,000 
10,000 

530,000 


13,440 

102,560 

107,000 

221,360 

128,160 

25,120 

16,160 

141,880 

54,320 

196,960 

70,400 

27,640 

1,105,000 


Summary. 


296 
483 
473 
549 
673 
849 
945 
656 

1,650 
643 
679 
980 
803 

1,041 
550 
337 
236 
983 

1,171 
514 

1,758 
180 
318 

1,338 
650 

1,197 

535 

481 

95 

858 

1,0,W 
734 
967 
485 
936 
577 
488 
882 
466 

3,815 


,320 
,840 
,600 
,120 
,280 
,280 
,920 
,640 
,560 
,200 
,040 
,480 
,840 
,920 
,400 
,920 
,800 
,680 
,840 
,560 
,720 
,480 
,720 
,880 
,880 
,440 
,680 
,280 
,360 
,240 
,880 
,720 
,680 
,120 
,3*20 
,280 
,320 
,560 
,560 
,040 


32,342,400 


173,440 
482,560 
432,000 
623,360 
348,160 
405,120 
156,160 
506,880 
424,320 
536,960 
390,400 
272,640 

4,752,000 


AORICULTtJRE. 


Berwick   . 
Bu(«    .     . 

CuIhneM. 


?,r:  : 

Forfar.      . 
HaildingtoD 

Kincu-dine 

Kirkcudbright 

Llolitbgoi 

Peebici 
Perth  . 
Renfrew 
Ron     , 


Stulins  . 
SulherTaod 
WIgUin     . 


450,000 

600,  nio 

300,000 

loolooo 


s:io,oin 
so,ono 

!SO,000 
60,000 


30,000 
50,000 
600,000 
100,000 


50,000       B,543,'J3C 


Anlriin    . 
Cnrlow 


Down  .  .  . 
DubUn  .  . 
Eut  Meath  . 
Termuugh. , . 
Gtlnj     .     . 

KmSib  '.  '. 
Kilkennv.  . 
King's  County 
Leltriin    .     . 

LondiHulerr)' 
LoDgTord .     . 

Hajo  '.     '.     '. 
5Ioiughiui 
Qoeen'a  County 
Koacomninn   . 
Sligo    .     .      . 
Ttppenry      . 


218,870 
U3,410 
34,000 


138,200 
1U,110 
172,070 


565,570 
1^,000 
47,130 

122, 4») 


119,136 

67*406 

51,333 

309,663 

i5,oai 

232,021 

487.620 

88,0« 

771,444 

150,056 

1,G9U,056 

8a,481 

564,651 

SI  ,071 

230,131 

2fl,078 

81,689 

459,189 

1,603,719 

m,483 

1,019,193 

383,535 

486,1)67 

3*,  DM 

457,164 

64, 18a 

414,639 

53,425 

626,535 

S31,6B4 

53,963 

10,415 

179,415 

31,953 

aao.asi 

381,186 

31,113 

66,».S3 

400,383 

92,339 

899 ,01 'J 
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TREhWD— continued. 


COUNTIES. 


Tyrone 
Waterford 
Westmeath 
Wexford  . 
Wicklow  . 


Caltiyated. 


539,900 
348,500 

287, aso 

340,470 
281,000 


12,125,280 


Uncultivated. 


135,020 

44,220 

51,200 

156,200 

162,000 


Unprofitable. 


91,988 
as, 016 
36,581 
58,828 
61,792 


Sammarv. 


766,908 
425,736 
375,111 
555,498 
504,792 


4,900,000 


2,416,664       19,441,944 


BRITISH  ISLANDS. 


Man 

Scilbr,  Jersey,  Guernsey, 
Aidcmey,  Sark,  &c.  . 
Orkneys  and  Shetland  . 


} 


95,000 

68,690 

220,000 


383,690 


23,000 

31,000 

112,000 


166,000 


22,800 

30,669 

516,000 


569,469 


140,800 
130,359 
848,000 


1,119,159 


RECAPITULATION. 


England  .  . 
Wales .  .  . 
Scotland  .  . 
Ireland  .  . 
British  Islands 


25,632,000 
3,117,000 
5,265,000 

12,125,280 
383,690 


46,522,970 


3,454,000 

530,000 

5,950,000 

4,900,000 

166,000 


15,000,000 


3,256,400 
1,105,000 
8,523,930 
2,416,664 
569,469 


15,871,463 


32,342,400 

4,752,000 

19,738  930 

19,441,944 

1,119,159 


7,394,433 


England  .  . 
Wales  .  •  . 
Scotland  •  . 
Ireland .  .  . 
British  Islands 


Arable 

and 
Gardens. 


SUtute 

Acres. 
10,252,800 

890,570 
2,493,950 
5,389,040 

109,630 


19,135,990 


Meadows, 

Pactum  and 

Marshes. 


SUtute 

Acres. 

15,379,200 

2,226,430 

2,771,0.50 

6,736,240 

274,060 


27,386,980 


Wastes, 

capable  of 

ImproTement 


SUtate 

Acres. 
3,454,000 

530,000 
5,950,000 
4,900,000 

166,000 


15,000,000 


Annual 

Value  of 

Wastes  in 

their  present 

state. 


Sterling 

Pounds. 

1,700,000 

200,000 

1,680,000 

1,395,000 

25,000 


5,000,000 


Incapable 

of 

Improvement 


Statute 
Acres. 
3,256,400 
1,105,000 
8,523,930 
2,416,664 
569,469 


15,871,463 


Summary. 


SUtute 

Acres. 

32,342,400 

4,752,aX) 

19,738,930 

19,441,944 

1,119,159 


77,394,433 


It  appears  from  this  statement,  that  up  to  the  beginning  of  1827,  the 
number  of  statute  acres  in  cultivation  in  the  United  Kingdom,  includ- 
ing under  that  description  meadows  and  pastures,  amounted  to 
46,139,280,  being  as  near  as  possible  two  acres  for  each  inhabitant, 
the  aggregate  population  at  tlie  end  of  1826  having  been  23,061,414 
souls.  The  land  included  in  the  Inclosure  Bills  passed  since  that  year, 
estimated  by  the  rule  before  described,  has  amounted  to  no  more  than 
718,657  statute  acres,  while  the  numbers  added  to  the  population  have 
been  6,200,000  souls,  thus  affording  not  one-eighth  part  of  an  acre  per 
liead  for  each  additional  inhabitant.     This  must  be  considered  a  further 
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proof  of  the  generally  increased  productiveness  of  the  soil  during  th© 
last  few  years. 

The  land  in  cultivation  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  computed 
from  Mr.  Couling's  statement,  in  connexion  with  the  number  of 
Inclosure  Bills,  was  42,881,880  statute  acres,  and  the  population  having 
at  that  time  been  16,338,102,  the  proportion  of  cultivated  land  was 
260  statute  acres  for  each  100  inhabitants. 

The  additions  since  made,  by  computation,  to  the  cultivated  land* 
and  to  the  population  have  been  4,129,777  acres  and  12,669,107  inhabit- 
ants ;  so  that  for  every  100  individuals  added  to  the  population  only 
32  acres  have  been  brought  into  cultivation,  being  about  a  rood  and  a 
quarter  for  each  person.  If  the  whole  breadth  of  land  now  in  cul  tiva- 
tion  were  divided  equally  among  the  population,  one  acre  and  two-thirds 
of  an  acre  would  fall  to  the  lot  of  each.  It  thus  appears  that  10,000 
acres  of  arable  and  pasture  land,  which,  as  cultivated  in  1801,  sup- 
ported 3810  inhabitants,  do,  at  the  present  day,  owing  to  the  improve- 
ments brought  about  in  the  art  of  agriculture,  support  5997  inha- 
bitants. 

If  the  division  of  the  cultivated  land  into  arable  and  pasture,  made 
by  Mr.  Couling,  be  correct,  the  number  of  statute  acres  at  present 
under  cultivation  by  the  spade  and  plough  in  the  United  Kingdom  is 
about  two -fifths  of  the  whole  cultivated  land  of  the  country.  Supposing 
the  same  proportion  to  be  preserved,  if  the  whole  of  the  improvable  land 
now  uncultivated  were  brought  to  its  full  use,  an  addition  would  be 
made  to  the  arable  and  garden  land  of  6,000,000  of  acres ;  and  if  the 
scale  of  productiveness  were  continued  at  its  present  amount,  this  quan- 
tity would  furnish  food  for  8,726,000  people — a  number  which,  at  its 
present  rate  of  progression,  will  have  been  added  to  our  population  in 
less  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  from  the  present  time.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  the  land  which  has  hitherto  lain  neglected  is  not  of  the 
average  fertility,  and,  in  the  case  assumed,  of  no  further  improvements 
being  brought  about  in  the  processes  of  agriculture,  the  limit  of  pro- 
duction would  be  overtaken  by  the  population  at  an  earlier  period  than 
that  now  mentioned.  This,  however,  is  a  state  of  things  by  no  means 
likely  to  arrive.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  every  reason  to  hope  and  to 
expect  that  the  improvements  which  of  late  years  have  been  begun  in 
the  processes  of  husbandry,  are  very  far  from  having  reached  their 
utmost  limit  Even  in  England,  where  the  advances  hitherto  made 
have  been  so  great  as  to  place  our  farmers  before  those  of  many  other 
countries,  much  may  yet  be  done  by  introducing  the  profitable  practices 
of  some  districts  into  the  remaining  parts  of  tlie  kingdom,  and  by  the 
consolidation  of  small  holdings  into  farms  of  greater  size,  in  the  hands 

*  This  caloulstion  proceeds  upon  the  supposition  that  not  any  of  the  land  inclosed  was 
previously  cultivated ;  which,  however,  is  far  from  having  been  the  cose. 
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of  men  possessed  of  both  capital  and  intelligence,  as  well  as  by  the  pro- 
bable discovery  of  still  superior  methods  of  culture,  through  the  labours 
of  experimentalists  and  the  researches  of  men  of  science.  It  has  been 
affirmed,  that  in  Wales  the  land  does  not  produce  half  of  what  it  is 
capable  of  producing ;  and  that  if  all  England  were  as  well  cultivated 
as  Northumberland  and  Lincoln,  it  would  produce  more  than  double 
the  quantity  that  is  now  obtained.  We  have  seen  that  out  of  236,343 
males,  20  years  of  age,  who  were  occupiers  of  land  in  England  in  1831, 
the  large  proportion  of  94,883  employed  no  labourers,  while  the 
remsdning  number  of  occupiers  (141,460)  employed  among  them  only 
744,407,  being  in  the  proportion  of  5i  labourers  to  each  farmer.  This 
shows  that  a  considerable  number  of  their  holdings  must  have  been  of 
small  extent,  and  that  consequently  the  amount  of  capital  and  know- 
ledge requisite  for  the  full  development  of  the  powers  of  the  soil  was 
not  applied  to  it.  The  proportion  of  labourers  required  for  the  efficient 
cultivation  of  a  given  extent  of  land  must  of  course  vary  with  local  cir- 
cumstances, such  as  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  the  uses  to  which  it  is 
applied.  It  has  been  stated  by  a  good  practical  authority,  that  "  three 
labourers  to  100  acres  are  a  fill  complement,"  but  that  many  persons 
whose  means  are  circumscribed  do  not  employ  more  than  two  labourers 
for  tilling  that  extent  of  land. 

In  Scotland,  where,  within  the  experience  of  the  present  generation, 
the  most  marked  improvement  has  been  effected  in  agriculture,  the  evil 
just  pointed  out  still  exists  in  a  much  greater  degree  than  in  England. 
In  1831,  of  79,853  males,  20  years  of  age,  occupiers  of  the  soil, 
53,966,  being  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  number,  did  not  employ 
labourers,  while  the  25,887  who  did  not  depend  wholly  upon  the  labour 
of  their  own  hands  for  tilling  the  land,  gave  employment  to  no  more 
than  87,292  labourers,  being  only  3^  labourers  to  each  holding.  In 
Ireland,  the  system  of  parcelling  out  the  land  to  numerous  cottiers, 
whose  scanty  means  do  not  enable  them  to  grow  more  than  suffices  for 
their  own  consumption,  wlule  the  stipulated  rent  is  frequently  paid  by 
labour  and  not  in  money,  prevails  to  an  extent  which  renders  it  the  most 
fruitful  source  of  misery  to  that  country.  Out  of  108,608  males,  20 
years  old,  occupying  land  in  Ireland  in  1831,  more  than  three-fourths 
(87,819)  'came  under  the  class  just  described.  On  the  other  hand, 
those  few  farmers  who  employ  the  labour  of  others  do  so  to  a  greater 
extent  on  the  average,  than  English  farmers,  the  proportion  being 
7j-  labourcrs  to  each  farmer. 

The  distinction  drawn  in  1831  between  the  o<H;upiers  of  land  who  do 
and  those  who  do  not  employ  labourers  was  not  made  at  either  previous 
census,  so  that  we  have  no  means  of  judging  by  such  an  indication  of 
the  progress  of  agricultural  improvement ;  but  it  is  well  known  that  the 
lency  of  late  years — at  least  in  England  and  Scotland — has  been  to 
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enlarge  the  size  of  farms,  and  to  place  them  under  the  charge  of  men 
possessed  of  capital,  who  have  enjoyed  a  degree  of  instruction  beyond 
that  which  fell  to  the  lot  of  formers  in  those  days,  the  departure  of 
which  is  deplored  by  the  poet, 

**  When  erery  rood  of  ground  maintain'd  its  man." 

By  the  employment  of  means  such  as  have  here  been  indicated,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  for  a  much  longer  period  than  twenty  years,  the 
soil  of  these  islands  will  continue  to  yield  the  largest  proportion-  of  the 
food  of  the  inhabitants ;  and  when  at  length  the  increase  of  population 
shall  have  passed  the  utmost  limit  of  production,  there  can  be  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  we  shall  still  obtain,  in  fiill  sufficiency,  the  food  that  we 
shall  require.  The  limited  extent  of  cultivable  land  necessarily  limits 
also  the  number  of  labourers  employed  upon  it ;  the  additional  hands 
will  consequently  have  to  betake  themselves  to  the  manufacture  of 
articles  desired  in  other  countries,  where  a  different  order  of  things  will 
exist,  and  those  hands,  while  there  exists  no  obstacle  to  the  admission 
of  foreign  griun,  will  be  as  effectually  engaged  in  producing  food,  when 
employed  in  the  cotton-mills  of  Lancashire,  and  the  iron-mines  of 
Yorkshire  and  Staffordshire,  as  if  their  industry  were  applied  directly  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 

It  has  been  seen  that  the  meadows  and  pastures  of  the  United  King- 
dom amount  to  27,000,000  of  acres,  or  about  three-fifths  of  the  land 
hitherto  brought  under  cultivation.  The  whole  of  this  meadow  and 
pasture  land,  with  the  exception  of  that  part  required  for  the  production 
of  fodder  and  pasturage  for  horses  used  for  pleasure  or  for  trading 
purposes,  is  used  equally  with  arable  land  for  the  production  of  human 
food. 

A  very  general  opinion  now  prevails,  that  by  means  of  the  extension 
of  railroads  throughout  the  country,  a  large  proportion  of  the  pasture 
land  here  spoken  of,  as  well  as  that  important  portion  of  the  arable  land 
which  at  present  is  employed  in  raising  grain  for  horses,  will  be  rendered 
more  directiy  available  tiian  at  present  for  the  service  of  man.  It  is 
said  that  the  successful  establishment  of  the  railroad  between  Liverpool 
and  Manchester,  a  distance  of  little  more  than  30  miles,  has  had  the 
effect  of  dismissing  from  that  particular  employment  1000  horses.  The 
great  extent  and  peculiar  nature  of  the  traffic  between  the  two  towns 
here  mentioned  will  not  justify  the  expectation  of  a  similar  saving 
through  the  establishment,  in  other  quarters,  of  railroads  of  the  like 
extent ;  but  the  saving  from  this  source  might  certainly  be  productive 
of  some  effect,  in^  placing  at  a  somewhat  greater  distance,  than  would 
otherwise  be  the  case,  the  time  when  the  United  Kingdom  will  cease  to 
produce  the  principal  part  of  the  food  of  its  inhabitants.  It  is  not 
necessary  for  us,  in  order  to  convince  ourselves  of  this,  to  adopt  any  of 
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the  extravagant  calculations  which  have  been  offered  upon  the  subject. 
The  tendency  towards  exaggeration  in  the  estimate  of  prospective  ad- 
vantage is  at  all  times  great,  and  it  appears  to  amount  almost  to  a 
moral  necessity  that  projectors  should  deceive  themselves  upon  such 
pxiiuts.  Against  the  effects  of  such  exaggerations  proceeding  from 
persons  of  tliat  class,  the  public  mind  is  usually  pretty  well  preserved, 
but  the  miscldef  becomes  of  a  more  serious  nature  when  extravagant 
estimates  are  advanced  and  supported  by  such  a  body  as  a  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  members  of  which  are  called  upon  to 
form  a  calm  and  reasonable  judgment  on  the  testimony  brought  before 
them  by  interested  or  over-sanguine  parties,  while  their  knowledge  of 
the  subjects  submitted  to  their  investigation  ought  to  be  such  as  should 
at  least  preserve  them  from  the  adoption  and  advocacy  of  any  v.ery 
glaring  absurdities.  In  a  Report  presented  by  a  Committee  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  subject  of  railroads,  it  is  giavely  stated  that  the 
effect  of  constructing  railroads  between  the  principal  towns  of  the 
kingdom,  would  be  to  render  unnecessary  no  fewer  than  a  million  of 
horses.*  A  very  slight  examination  of  the  documents  bearing  upon 
this  question,  within  their  reach,  would  have  suflBced  to  preserve  the 
Ccnnmittee  from  hazarding  so  extravagant  an  assertion.  The  extent  of 
turnpike-roads  in  Great  Britain,  as  they  existed  in  1829,  amounted  to 
24,541  miles;  and  if  the  whole  of  these  roads  were  converted  into 
railroads,  and  the  traflSc  upon  every  part  of  them  were  fully  equal  to 
that  already  mentioned  as  the  estimate  for  the  Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester line,  the  number  of  horses  that  would  by  such  means  be  ren- 
dered superfluous  would  amount  to  only  785,312.  It  would  be  greatly 
beyond  the  mark  to  estimate  the  saving  at  one-fourth  of  this  number,  or 
less  than  one-fifth  of  the  milliorf  stated  in  the  Committee's  Report. 
But  much  more  direct  means  of  testing  the  accuracy  of  the  (committee's 
estimate  were  at  hand,  furnished  by  detailed  returns  made  from  the  Tax 
OflSce  of  the  number  of  horses  in  respect  of  which  assessed  duties  were 
charged  in  1832,  and  which,  including  horses  used  in  trade  and  that 
description  of  farm  horses  not  wholly  used  in  husbandry,  upon  which 
the  duty  is  still  retained  (124,076),  amounted  to  no  more  than  340,678. 
However  much  the  railroad  system  may  be  extended,  it  is  certain  that  a 
very  large  proportion  of  these  animals  must  still  be  kept.  Nearly  all 
those  employed  for  pleasure,  and  for  the  internal  trade  of  towns,  as  well 
as  the  whole  of  those  used  on  farms,  would  be  continued. 

A  further  examination  of  the  returns  made  by  the  Tax  Office  proves 
that  the  anticipation  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  has 

*  In  many  cases  where  railroads  have  been  opened,  it  has  been  found  that,  although  the 
use  of  horses  has  been  discontinued  upon  the  direct  line,  the  increased  traiHc  has  made  it 
necessary  to  employ,  for  bringing  travellers  to  the  railroad,  at  least  as  great  a  number  of 
Jionet  as  had  been  displaced. 
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not  hitherto  been  realized-  In  1823, , the  first  year  following  tho  rt'peal 
of  the  duty  on  horses  used  in  husbandry,  and  wlicn  the  railway  system 
had  no  existenee,  the  number  of  all  kinds  of  horses  chargeable  with 
duty  was  305,275,  whereas  in  the  latest  year  to  which  tlic  statements 
reach  (1848-9)  the  number  chargeable  was  317,319,  a  result  which 
completely  refutes  the  notion  of  any  serious  diminution  in  the  number  of 
horses  employed  by  reason  of  the  opening  of  railroads. 

There  are  not  any  documents  from  which  the  number  of  horses  kept 
in  this  country  can  be  ascertained.  The  elements  for  such  a  computa- 
tion, which  never  were  very  complete,  have  of  late  years  been  rendered 
much  leas  ao,  through  the  repeal  of  the  taxes  levied  upon  horses  used 
for  various  employments.  These  taxes  having  existed  up  to  1822,  a 
statement  is  here  ^ven  of  the  number  of  each  description  of  horses 
charged  to  the  duty  in  1821,  with  tlie  numbers  for  some  recent  years, 
of  horses  in  respect  of  which  the  tax  is  continued : — 
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It  appears  from  this  table,  that  of  the  horses  liable  to  duty  there  are 
not  more  than  180,000,  out  of  which  the  saving  contemplated  by  the 
Committee  can  he  made.  But  the  returns  from  the  Tax  Office  do  not 
include  horses  used  in  posting,  in  stage-coaches,  mail-coaches,  or 
hackney-coaches.     The  duties  p^d  by  the  owners  of  these  animals  are 
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collected  by  a  different  department  of  the  revenue,  and  the  duty  being 
calculated  upon  the  amount  of  work  performed,  no  return  is  made  of 
the  number  of  horses  kept  by  each  employer.  In  Middleton's  "  Survey 
of  Middlesex,"  the  number  of  such  horses  was  estimated  at  100,000  for 
the  whole  of  England  and  Wales  ;  Mr.  M'CuUoch  states,  as  the  result 
of  more  recent  inquiries,  that  "  if  the  number  of  such  horses  in  Great 
Britain  is  now  estimated  at  125,000,  we  shall  be  decidedly  beyond  the 
mark." 
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CHAPTER  II. 

MANUFACTURES. 
WovEir,  &C.  Fabucs. 

Manufacturing  skill  of  England— Its  political  conseqnenecf  daring  the  kft  wv— Intro- 
duction of  woollen  manufacture— Prohibition  to  export  Kngliih  wool — Bcmoral  ot 
prohibition,  and  its  consequences — Woollen  goods  exported — NiiBber  of  WooOcs 
Factories — Foreign  wool  imported — Production  of  wool  in  England  in  1800,  ld28,  aad 
1844— Stuff  trade — Cotton  manufacture — Cotton  imported  since  1800 — Cotton  goodf 
exported  since  1820— Decreasing  cost  of  yam — Adrantages  of  power-loom*— Coat 
of  weaving — Number  of  power-looms — Uand-loom  weaTers — Laboar  caiployed  is 
spinning  and  weaving  factories — Diminished  proportion  reqnired  to  prodnee  eqoal 
effects— Increased  proportion  of  power-weaving— ProgrcsiTe  eztemkin  of  eoctoa 
factories — Power-looms  in  various  manufaetnres — Cotton-printing — Effect  of  resMfving 
duty  on  printed  goods — Hosiery — Bobbin-net — Extent  and  vahie  of  cotton  — iiiifn  Iiiiib 
in  1833— Silk  manufacture— Its  progress  during  and  since  prohibition— Export  of  silk 
goods — Distribution  of  silk  factories,  and  nnmber  of  penons  employed  in  1835  and 
183-J — Effect  of  high  duties  in  promoting  smuggling— Linen  Bann&etiire— Qnantitiei 
exported — Flax-spinning — Prices  of  yam  and  canvas  at  dUlcrcnt  periods — Wagca— 
Improvements  in  spinning— Importations  of  flax — Distribution  of  flax  faetoiics,  aad 
number  of  persons  employed  in  1835  and  ISSd. 

England  has  long  stood  pre-eminent  for  the  skill  of  its  inhabitants  in 
manufactures  of  various  kinds.  But  for  that  skill,  and  the  extraordinarjr 
degree  of  development  which  it  has  experienced  during  the  past  half 
century,  it  is  not  possible  to  conceive  that  thb  country  could  have 
made  the  financial  efforts  which  enabled  us  to  carry  on  the  long,  and, 
beyond  all  precedent,  the  expensive  war  of  the  French  Bevolutioo.  It 
has  been  a  common  assertion  with  a  very  powerful  class  in  the  com- 
munity, that  the  extraordinary  efforts  here  alluded  to  were  prineipaUyy 
if  not  entirely,  made  at  the  expense  of  the  proprietors  ot  the  soiL 
This  position  can  only  be  rendered  tenable  by  showing  that  the  condi- 
tion of  those  proprietors  during  the  war  was  one  of  privation  and 
sacrifice,  whereas  it  is  notorious  that  the  direct  contrary  of  such  a  state 
of  things  was  experienced ;  that  through  the  enhanced  prices  of  all 
kinds  of  agricultural  produce,  rents  were  more  than  doubled ;  and 
that  the  landlords  were  then  enabled  to  assume  a  scale  of  expensive 
living,  to  continue  which,  after  the  return  of  a  more  natural  order  of 
things,  they  had  recourse  to  restrictions  upon  the  importation  of  foodp 
which  were  long  felt  as  an  injury  by  all  other  classes,  altbou^  they 
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may  not  have  been  equally  successful  in  perpetuating  high  rents  and 
prices. 

It  is  to  the  spinning-jenny  and  the  steam-engine  that  we  must  look 
as  having  been  the  true  moving  powers  of  our  fleets  and  armies,  and 
the  chief  support  also  of  a  long-continued  agricultural  prosperity. 
The  views  developed  in  the  preceding  pages  go  far  to  show  that  it  was 
owing  to  the  eflects  of  these  powerful  agents  in  providing  employment 
for  a  large  proportion  of  our  rapidly  increasing  population,  that  the 
system  imder  which  the  introduction  of  human  food  into  this  country  was 
regulated  or  restricted,  was  capable  of  producing,  in  any  degree,  that 
higher  scale  of  prices,  as  compared  with  other  countries,  which  the 
agriculturists  of  Great  Britain  received  for  their  produce.  Restore  to 
their  former  proportions  the  numbers  of  the  people  who  live  by  agri- 
cultural employments,  and  of  those  who  live  by  manufacturing  industry, 
while  at  the  same  time  you  retain  the  increased  productiveness  of  the 
soil,  and  it  would  not  be  long  before  the  prices  of  farming  produce 
would  fall  at  least  to  the  level  of  the  prices  of  surrounding  countries. 
So  long  as  the  disproportion  of  the  two  classes  is  maintained  at  its 
present  rate,  it  is  probable  tliat  England  will  continue  a  non-exporting 
country  in  regard  to  provisions,  and  that  the  prices  of  food,  while  even 
the  utmost  freedom  of  importation  is  allowed,  will  always  be  greater  here 
than  in  neighbouring  kingdoms,  by  all  the  cost  of  transport,  enhanced 
by  the  ordinary  profits  of  trade. 

The  manufacture  of  woollen  goods  is  said  to  have  been  introduced 
into  this  country  by  the  Romans ;  but  the  tradition  is  not  confirmed  by 
any  certain  records.  There  is  no  doubt  that  broad-cloths  were  made 
in  England  as  early  as  the  close  of  the  twelfth  or  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  century ;  but  the  Flemings  were  at  that  time  far  more 
advanced  in  the  art  than  our  countrymen,  and  a  considerable  part  of 
the  cloths  then,  and  for  a  long  time  afterwards,  worn  in  this  country, 
were  made  in  Flanders  from  wool,  the  produce  of  English  flocks. 

From  a  very  early  period  the  woollen  manufacture  has  been  an 
object  of  the  especial  protection  of  the  English  government.  Originally, 
indeed,  the  freest  exportation  of  British  wool  was  allowed ;  but  in 
1660  it  was  strictly  prohibited,  and  this  law  remained  in  force  until 
1825.  The  prohibition  was  grounded  upon  the  belief  that  the  long- 
staple  or  combing-woOl  of  England  is  superior  for  some  manufacturing 
purposes  to  that  of -any  other  country,  and  that  by  keeping  the  raw 
material  at  home  we  should  secui*e  to  oui'selves  the  exclusive  manu-* 
facture  of  certain  fabrics.  The  mistaken  policy  of  this  selfish  system  has 
been  rendered  fillly  apparent  since  its  abandonment.  No  sooner  were 
the  French  manufacturers  able  to  procure  the  combing  wool  of  England, 
than  they  set  their  ingenuity  at  work  to  profit  fully  from  the  concession, 
produced  new  stuffs  from  English  wool  superior  to  any  that  we  had 
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ever  produced  in  this  country.  Thus  stimulated,  our  manufacturers 
also  applied  themselves  to  the  discovery  of  superior  processes,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  very  few  years  have  produced  merinos  and  other  stuffs 
in  every  respect  equal  to  the  fabrics  of  France.  By  this  means  our 
stuff  manufacture  has  received  an  important  impetus.  In  the  five  years 
from  1820  to  1824,  while  the  prohibition  to  export  English  wool  was 
still  in  force,  the  average  annual  shipments  of  that  description  of  woollen 
goods  amounted  to  1,064,441  pieces.  In  the  five  years  following,  during 
which  the  removal  of  the  restriction  occurred,  the  average  annual  export 
of  such  goods  amounted  to  1,228,239  pieces ;  and  in  the  next  quin- 
quennial period,  from  1830  to  1834,  the  average  rose  to  1,505,993 
pieces ;  between  1835  and  1839,  the  average  export  was  1,429,057 
pieces ;  and  during  the  five  years,  1840  to  1844,  it  reached  2,128,212 
pieces,  being  exactly  double  the  quantity  exported  during  the  last  five 
years  in  which  the  prohibition  existed :  tlius  furnishing  a  satisfactory 
answer  to  those  persons  who  predicted,  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  a 
departure  from  a  restrictive  policy,  the  absolute  ruin  of  that  branch  of 
our  export  trade.  In  1337,  with  the  intention  of  insuring  to  the  manu- 
facturers the  full  advantage  of  the  home  market,  an  Act  was  passed 
forbidding  any  one  to  wear  cloths  of  foreign  manufacture  ;  but  this  law, 
which  was  never  very  strictly  enforced,  was  soon  after  repealed. 

The  value  of  woollen  goods  exported  from  England  in  1700  was 
about  3,000,000/.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  not- 
witlistanding  the  great  extent  to  which  articles  made  of  cotton  had  in 
the  intermediate  time  been  substituted  for  woollen  clothing,  the  value 
of  our  exports  of  woollen  goods  amounted  to  about  double  that  sum. 
We  have  not  any  record  of  the  quantity  of  goods  exported  at  these 
periods,  but  as  the  price  of  wool  at  the  end  of  the  last  century  was 
more  than  double  what  it  had  been  at  the  beginning,  it  is  probable  that 
the  number  of  yards  and  pieces  sent  away  was  not  much,  if  at  all, 
greater  at  the  later  than  it  had  been  at  the  earlier  period.  It  will  be 
seen  from  the  following  table  that  the  value  of  our  exports  of  woollens 
has  not  become  greater  since  the  beginning  of  this  century ;  but  owing 
to  the  diminished  price  of  wool,  and  the  great  economy  that  has  been 
attained  in  various  manufacturing  processes,  the  quantities  have,  on  the 
whole,  considerably  increased.  The  largest  export,  in  point  of  value, 
that  ever  took  place,  occurred  in  the  year  1815,  when,  owing  to  the 
interruption  of  intercourse  with  the  United  States  of  America  in  the 
two  preceding  years,  the  quantities  sent  to  that  country  were  unusually 
great.  The  number  of  pieces  exported  to  all  parts  in  that  year  was 
1,482,643,  the  number  of  yards  12,173,515,  and  the  total  value 
9,381,426/.,  of  which  4,378,195/.  was  sent  to  the  United  States. 
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An  Account  cf  the  Quantities  of  British  Sheep  and  Lambs*  Wool  and  Woollen  Yam  Exported 
Jrom  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  Year  1849 ;  specifying  the  Countries  to  which  they  were  sent. 


COUNTRIES  TO  WHICH  EXPORTED. 


Anssia 

Sweden 

Norway 

Denmark 

Prussia , 

Germany 

Holland 

Belgium 

France 

Portugal,  Asores,  and  Madeira 

Spain  and  the  Canaries 

Gibraltar 

Italy 

Malta 

Turkey 

Western  Coast  of  Africa 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 

East  Indies  and  China 

British  Settlements  in  Australia 

British  Colonies  in  North  America »     . 

British  West  Indies 

Foreign  West  Indies 

United  States  of  America 

Mexico  and  States  of  South  America 

The  Channel  Islands 

Total    .     .     . 


Britith  Sheep 

and 
Lambs'  Wool. 


Iba. 


17, 

610, 

2,066, 

8,482, 


248 


136 
486 
131 
812 


5.600 


627 


20 
56 
60 


17,240 
56 


11,200,472 


Britiah  Woollen  and 

Woniod  Yarn 

(includiofr  Yarn  of 

Wool  or  Wontrd, 

mixod  with  other 

MatwiaU). 


Iba. 

1,125,032 

10,002 

3,317 

17,328 

965 

5,549,621 

2,305,513 

2,012,240 

304,959 

5,903 

33,507 

3,488 

157,200 

205 

500 

170 

50 

3,803 

2,103 

21,130 

300 

566 

168,485 

6,186 

40,447 


11,773,020 


An  Account  cfthe  Quantities  df  Wool  of  the  Alpaca  and  Uama  Tribe  Imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom  in  the  Year  1849 ;  and  of  the  Quantities  Re-eajtorted  during  the  same  Period^  and  the 
Countries  to  w/uch  they  were  sent, 

Iba. 
Quantities  Imported  into  the  Umted  Kingdom    .     .      1 ,655,300 

Quantities  Re-exported : —  Iba.       

To  Belgium 85,898 

y,  France 855 

„  Sweden a3,439 

>,  Uanse  Towns 5,890 

126,082 


An  Account  cf  the  Quantity  of  Mohair  (or  Qoati  Wool)  Imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  in 
the  Year  1849 ;  txnd  of  the  Quantity  Re-exported  during  the  same  period,  and  the  Countries  to 
which  they  were  sent, 

Ihs. 
Quantities  Imported  into  the  United  Kingdom      .     .     2,536,039 

Quantities  Re-exported : —  lbs.       

To  Russia 670 

„  HoUand 21,340 

„  Belgium 31,679 

„  France 25,976 

„  United  States  of  America  .     .     .     .  50,480 

130,145 
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than  the  home  demand  ;  nor  can  we  arrive  at  any  precise  estimate 
from  the  quantities  of  the  raw  material  which  have  been  procured  from 
abroad,  since  foreign  wool  has  always  formed  an  uncertain  proportion  of 
the  material  used  for  our  cloth  manufactures.  Neither  does  the  growth 
of  the  population  of  particular  towns  and  districts  always  furnish  a 
certain  criterion  for  forming  a  judgment  upon  the  subject,  because  the 
manufacture,  which  was  at  first  spread  about  in  a  great  many  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  has  at  different  times  diminished  or  ceased  in 
some  places,  while  it  has  increased  in  others,  and  in  general  the  business 
has  been  carried  on  in  districts  where  other  branches  of  industry  have 
been  simultaneously  prosecuted ;  so  that  it  is  not  possible  always  to 
determine  the  degree  in  which  the  increase  of  manufacturing  hands  is 
occasioned  by  one  particular  branch  or  by  another. 

The  total  number  of  woollen  factories  in  1839,  and  of  the  persons 
employed  in  them,  who  form,  however,  only  a  small  part  of  those 
engaged  in  the  woollen  manufacture,  are  shown  in  the  preceding  table, 
compiled  from  returns  made  by  the  Inspectors  of  Factories. 

The  total  number  of  woollen  and  worsted  factories  at  work  in  1835 
was  returned  by  the  Inspectors  as  being  1313,  showing  an  increase  of 
132,  or  10  per  cent,  in  four  years.  The  total  number  of  persons 
employed  by  them  in  1835  was  71,274,  and  having  been  86,411  in 
1839,  the  increase  in  that  short  interval  was  15,137,  or  more  than 
20  per  cent. 

We  have  not  any  detail  of  the  quantity  of  woollen  goods  exported 
earlier  than  1815,  and  without  such  data  the  simple  statement  of  value 
affords  no  precise  knowledge  of  the  extent  of  shipments  of  goods  pro- 
duced from  a  material,  the  qualities  of  which  are  so  various,  and  the 
prices  of  which  have  so  greatly  fluctuated.  There  is  not  any  reason  for 
supposing  that  the  number  of  sheep  kept  in  this  country  has  fallen  off  in 
proportion  to  the  growth  of  the  population  ;  but  it  is,  on  the  contrary, 
believed  that  the  great  increase  of  town  population  has  caused  a  larger 
proportionate  consumption  of  mutton  than  formerly,  which  consumption 
has  been  met  through  the  introduction  of  thotumip  husbandry ;  and  if 
there  be  any  foundation  for  such  belief,  it  follows  that  the  quantity  of 
wool  annually  furnished  by  our  own  flocks  must  have  increased,  while 
we  know  that  a  very  great  augmentation  of  our  imports  of  foreign  wool 
has  taken  place.  The  quantity  imported,  in  each  year  of  the  present 
century,  has  been  as  follows  : — 


Years. 

Poundi. 

Yean. 

Pounds. 

Years. 

Pounds. 

1801 

7,371,774 

1809 

6,758,954 

1817 

14,061,722 

1802 

7,669,798 

1810 

10,914,137 

1818 

24,749,570 

1803 

5,b04,740 

1811 

4,732,782 

1819 

16,100,970 

1804 

7,921,595 

1812 

6,983,575 

1820 

9,775,605 

1805 

8,069,793 

1813  record*  destroyed  bv  fire. 

1821 

16,622,567 

1806 

6,775,636 

1814 

15,492,311 

1822 

19,058,080 

1807 

11,487,050 

1815 

13,640,375 

1823 

19,366,725 

1808 

2,284,482 

1816 

7,517,886 

1824 

22,564,485 
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Ynn. 

Pounds. 

Yean. 

Pounds. 

Years. 

Ponnda. 

1825 

43,816,966 

1834 

46,455,232 

1842 

45,881,639 

1826 

15,989,112 

1835 

42,172,532 

1843 

49,243,003 

1827 

29,115,341 

1836 

64,239,977 

1844 

65,713,761 

1828 

30,236,059 

1837 

48,379,708 

1845 

76,813,855 

1829 

21,516,649 

1838 

52,594,355 

1846 

65,255,462 

1830 

32,305,314 

1839 

57,379,923 

1847 

62,592,598 

1831 

81,652,029 

1840 

49,436,284 

1848 

70,864,847 

1832 

28,142,489 

1841 

56,170,974 

1849 

76,768,647 

1833 

38,046,087 

In  consequence  of  a  continual  depression  in  the  price  of  British  wool, 
a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  appointed,  in  1828,  to 
inquire  into  the  state  of  the  woollen  trade,  and  a  considerable  amount  of 
evidence  on  the  subject  was  collected  on  that  occasion.  The  estimates 
offered  to  the  Committee  were  indeed  without  the  sanction  of  any  certain 
authority ;  but  as  their  general  accuracy  seems  to  have  been  acknow- 
ledged at  the  time  by  many  persons  practically  experienced  in  this 
branch  of  trade,  we  are  justified  in  availing'  ourselves  of  them,  in  the 
absence  of  more  precise  data. 

On  that  occasion  a  statement  made  by  Mr.  Luc<;ock  was  produced, 
giving  the  estimated  numbers  of  sheep  kept  in  England  and  Wales  in 
the  year  1800,  and  distinguishing  the  long-wooUed  from  the  short-woolled 
flocks.  According  to  this  statement  the  number  of  sheep  in  that  year 
antiounted  to  19,007,607,  and  of  these  the  far  greater  proportion,  namely, 
14,854,299,  were  short-woolled  sheep.  The  quantity  of  wool  yielded 
by  these  animals  was  estimated  at  393,236  packs  of  240  pounds,  or 
94,376,640  pounds  in  all,  being  a  very  small  fraction  under  five  pounds 
for  each  fleece,  taking  one  with  another.  Mr.  Hubbard,  a  gentleman  of 
great  experience  in  the  wool  trade,  by  whom  Mr.  Luccock's  table  was 
brought  forward  in.  1828,  then  expressed  his  belief  that  the  actual 
number  of  sheep  in  England  and  Wales  had  increased  one-fifth  since 
1800 ;  that  the  long-wooUed  sheep  had  become  more  numerous  than  the 
short-woolled  ;  and  that  the  weight  of  the  fleece  had  so  much  increased, 
that,  one  with  another,  each  sheep  yielded  more  than  5|  pounds  of 
wool. 

Assunung  these  estimates  to  be  correct,  it  appears  that  in  1800  the 
quantity  of  wool  available  for  manufacturing  purposes,  exclusive  of 
tiiat  produced  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  was — 

PiKka  Ponnds. 

From  flocks  in  England  and  Wales 393,236,  or  94,376,640 

Foreign  wool  imported 8,609,368 


Together 102,906,008 

If  between  1800  and  1828  the  number  of  sheep  had  increased  one- 
fifth,  it  is  probable  that  by  this  time  the  increase  has  at  least  reached 
to  one-third,  and  that  the  whole  number  in  England  and  Wales  now 
amounts  to  25,343,476.  Assuming  ftirther,  that  the  average  weight  of 
each  fleece  is  further  increased  in  the  degree  estimated  by  Mr.  Hubbard, 
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the  whole  quantity  of  wool  now  applicable  to  manufacturing  purposes 
must  be — 

PacVs.  Pounds. 

From  flocks  in  England  and  Wales 607,187,  or  145,724,880 

Foreign  wool  imported,  1849 76,768,647 

Together 222,493,527 

Showing  an  increase  since  1800  of  more  than  115  per  c«nt. 

During  this  interval  the  manufacture  has  increased  in  a  considerable 
degree  in  Yorkshire.  That  branch  of  it  which  depends  on  long  or 
combing  wool — of  which  the  quality  in  England  is  so  superior  to  that  of 
every  other  country,  that  we  may  be  said  to  possess  a  natural  monopoly 
of  it — is  chiefly  prosecuted  in  and  near  the  town  of  Bradford  in  that 
county.  The  extension  of  the  stuff  and  worsted  trade  of  this  country 
may  fairly  be  estimated  from  the  increase  of  the  population  in  the 
parish  of  Bradford,  which  is  stated  in  the  Government  returns  to  have 
been  as  under : — 

In  the  Year  1801  29,704 

„     1811  36,358 

„     1821  52,954 

„     1831  76,996 

„     1841  105,257 

Since  1831,  the  town  of  Bradford  has  been  very  greatly  enlarged. 
In  one  year  alone  (1833),  700  new  houses  were  built  and  occupied,  and 
the  number  of  factories  has  been  increased  in  proportion. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  the  manufacture  of 
bombazeens  at  Norwich  suffered  a  very  great  depression,  which  was 
shown  by  the  trifling  increase  in  the  population  between  1801  and 
1811.  After  the  latter  year  this  branch  of  trade  recovered  in  a 
remarkable  degree,  and  with  its  prosperity  the  population  experienced 
a  rapid  increase,  the  difference  in  numbers  between  1811  and  1821 
having  been  38  per  cent.,  and  between  1821  and  1831,  21i  per  cent. 
The  increase  between  1831  and  1841  amounted  to  little  more  than  3J 
per  cent.  For  reasons  already  given,  this  method  of  showing  the 
extension  of  other  branches  of  the  woollen  manufacture  is  not  equally 
available  ;  but  when  it  is  seen,  that  since  the  beginning  of  the  century 
the  population  of  the  principal  clothing  towns  in  Yorkshire  has  been 
far  more  than  doubled,  this  fact  must  be  taken  as  a  strong  corroboration 
of  the  opinion  already  expressed  as  to  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
manufacture. 

1801  1841 

Popalationof        Halifax    ...        63,434  130,743 

„  Huddersfield     .        14,848  38,454 

„  Leeds  ....        53,162  152,054 

„  Rochdale  .    .     .        39,766  84,718 

171,210        405,969 
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The  increase  in  the  population  of  the  whole  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
the  chief  seat  of  the  woollen  manufacture  in  England,  was,  between 
1801  and  1841,  from  563,953,  to  1,154,101,  or  104  per  cent. 

In  the  interval  between  the  periods  here  contrasted  the  woollen 
manufacture  has  undergone  various  changes.  One  of  the  greatest  of 
these  changes  has  resulted  from  improvements  in  the  breed  of  English 
sheep,  in  which  it  has  been  more  the  object  to  obtain  a  greater  weight 
of  carcass  than  to  improve  or  preserve  the  quality  of  the  wool.  The 
fleece,  as  we  have  seen,  has  become  heavier,  but,  at  the  same  time,  the 
wool  of  the  short-wooUed  sheep  is  coarser ;  and  for  the  production  of 
cloth  of  similar  quality  to  that  which  thirty  years  ago  was  produced 
wholly  from  British  wool,  it  is  now  necessary  to  use  an  admixture  of 
imported  wool.  This  remark  applies  to  South  Down  sheep,  the  wool  of 
which  is  used  for  baizes,  flannel,  blanketing,  druggets,  and  low-priced 
cloths.  The  proportion  of  these  sheep,  however,  has  much  diminished 
relatively  to  the  number  of  sheep  yielding  long  or  combing-wool,  and 
which  is  employed  for  the  manufacture  of  stufls  and  worsted  fabrics,  a 
branch  of  business  which  has  taken  a  very  important  stride,  and  is  still 
increasing  in  a  very  rapid  manner. 

A  curious  trade  has  of  late  years  been  introduced,  that  of  importing 
foreign  woollen  rags  into  England  for  the  purpose  of  re-manufacture. 
These  are  assorted,  torn  up,  and  mixed  with  English,  or  more  commonly 
with  Scotch  wool  of  low  quality,  and  inferior  cloth  is  made  from  the 
mixture  at  a  price  sufliciently  moderate  to  command  a  sale  for  exportation. 

By  this  means  a  market  is  obtained  for  wool  of  a  very  low  quality, 
which  might  otherwise  be  left  on  the  hands  of  the  growers. 

The  best  blankets  are  made  from  unmixed  British  wool,  and  this  trade 
has  experienced  a  very  great  increase.  The  town  and  parish  of 
Dewsbury,  at  which  carpets  are  made,  [has  increased  in  population, 
between  1801  and  1841,  from  11,752  to  23,806,  or  102  per  cent. 

The  great  and  continually  increasing  cheapness  of  cotton  manu- 
factured goods  has  caused  them  in  a  great  degree  to  supersede  the 
lower  qualities  of  woollen  cloths  among  the  labouring  population  of 
England ;  and  as  we  are  less  able  to  rival  continental  manufacturers  of 
woollens  than  to  maintain  our  superiority  in  the  spinning  and  weaving 
of  cotton,  it  is  not  probable  that,  unless  new  markets  shall  be  opened, 
any  very  rapid  extension  will  in  future  be  given  to  our  manufacture  of 
woollen  cloths.  As  regards  worsted  and  stufl^  goods  the  case  is  difierent ; 
and  it  has  of  late  been  an  increasingly  prevailing  opinion  among  the 
more  intelligent  persons  engaged  in  that  branch,  that  our  present  amount 
of  trade  in  those  goods  is  trifling  compared  to  what  it  is  likely  to  become 
hereafter. 

The  rise  and  progress  of  the  cotton  manufacture  in  Great  Britain 
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form  perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  page  in  the  annals  of  hmnan 
industry.  It  is  not  necessary  on  this  occasion  to  trace  its  early  growth, 
or  to  describe  the  mechanical  inventions  by  means  of  which  it  has  come 
to  exercise  so  powerful  an  influence  upon  the  destinies  of  the  civilized 
world.  It  will  be  sufficient  here  to  describe,  by  their  effects,  the  gigantic 
strides  which  have  been  made  in  the  cotton  manufacture  since  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  referring  those  persons  who  wish  for  earlier  or 
more  detailed  accounts  to  the  Memoir  of  Mr.  Kennedy,*  the  History  of 
Mr,  BaineSjf  and  the  Essay  of  Dr.  Ure.J 

In  the  year  1800,  the  quantity  of  cotton  imported  for  use  into  the 
United  Kingdom  was  56,010,732  pounds,  "having  been  only  31,447,605 
pounds  in  1790,  and  17,992,882  pounds  in  1785.  The  total  value  of 
manufactured  cotton  goods  exported  in  1800  was,  5,406,501/.,  having 
been  1,662,369/.  in  1790.  At  the  earliest  of  these  two  dates.  Sir 
Richard  Arkwright's  inventions  had  very  recently  been  thrown  open  to 
the  public  by  the  setting  aside  of  his  patent  in  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench.  The  first  steam-engine  constructed  for  a  cotton-mill  was  made 
by  Mr.  Watt  in  1785,  and  put  to  use  at  Papplewick  in  Nottinghamshire ; 
it  was  four  years  later  that  the  application  of  steam  power  to  the  same 
purpose  was  first  made  in  Manchester.  In  the  year  1800,  the  number 
of  such  engines  in  that  town  had  increased  to  32,  the  aggregate  power 
of  which  was  estimated  as  equal  to  the  labour  of  430  horses.  This 
increase  shows  that  a  great  impulse  had  been  given  to  the  manufacture, 
which  already  was  considered  to  be  a  thing  of  great  national  importance. 
If,  however,  we  measure  its  amount  at  that  time  in  comparison  with 
the  extension  which  it  has  since  received,  the  cotton  trade  of  1800 
dwindles  into  insignificance.  At  that  time  the  application  of  the  im- 
proved machinery  was  confined  to  the  production  of  yarn ;  for  although 
Dr.  Cartwright's  power-loom  was  invented  as  early  as  1787,  the  first 
practical  application  of  his  machine  was  not  made  until  1801,  when  a 
weaving  factory  was  erected  by  Mr.  Monteith,  at  Pollockshaws,  near 
Glasgow,  and  furnished  with  200  self-acting  looms.  Nor  was  it  until 
after  several  years  had  elapsed,  that  the  imperfections  and  difficulties 
attendant  upon  this  new  speculation  were  overcome,  and  that  this 
interesting  invention  was  rendered  a  profitable  instrument  in  the  hands 
of  that  enterprising  gentleman. 

The  progress  of  the  manufacture  since  that  time  may  be  seen  by 
inspection  of  the  following  table,  in  which  are  stated  the  quantity  of 
cotton  annually  worked  up  in  the  kingdom,  and  the  value  of  that  part  of 
the  resulting  manufactured  goods  which  was  exported : — 

*  Paper  on  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Cotton  Trade,  in  Vol.  III.  of  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Manchester  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society.     1819. 
t  History  of  the  Cotton  Manufacture  in  Great  Britain,  by  E.  Baines,  Jan.,  Esq.    1835. 
I  The  Philosophy  of  Manufactures,  by  Dr.  Ure.    1835, 
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50,<>IS,I20 
52,851,231 
61,364,1^8 
5S, 878,163 
57,534,116 
72,718,. 163 
11,961,115 
88,161.177 
133,701 ,S2G 
90,a(B,668 
61,3^5,021 
50,966,000 
58.777,803 
99,535,951 
86,815.031 
116,757,525 
163,133,705 
133,116,851 
153,833,033 
137,101,549 
113,138,127 
186,311,070 
111,003,743 
303,516,869 
163,889,012 
919,S(M,a>6 
906,987,714 
301,097,037 
309,616,640 
973,»9,B53 
359,413,163 


S93,BI 


353,0 


1,976 


1,977 


9,112,743 

437,0'J3.631 

473,976,100 

581,303,105 

554, 196, 6r" 

679,063,61 

401,925.542 

399,753,279 

639,000.371 

775,469,008 


7,1)50,809 
7,621,505 

7,0«1,411 
8,716,772 


18,951,991 

12,013,119 

16,517,690 

BoSTdk  At^raymd  bT 

17,655,378         30, 

33,289,615 

17,561,461 

21,359,221 

22,589, 130 

18,383,293 

22,531,079 

22,511,815 

36,911,013 

26,511,770 

30, 155,901 

29,l»6,28l 

35.191,970 

31,182,898 

33,167,417 

37,269,433 

11,050,969 

39,357,075 

43,786,255 

46,337,210 

51,069,140 

52,333,873 

58,578,143 

51,130,290 


69,798,131 
68,681,891 
ei,189,5'J9 
91,039,571 
93.665,831 
93,685,819 
82,337,190 
93,185,101 
113.416,291 


,1133,133 
,620,956 

,577,302 
,013,001 
,767,517 
,699,913 
,510,718 
,093,787- 
,318.731 
,336,601 
,152,987 
,359,536 


The  quantity  taken  for  consumption  prerious  to  1820  hae  been  found 

by  deducting  the  quantity  exported  from  the  quantity  imported  in  each 
year,  By  this  method,  although  the  quanlltv  stated  in  iniiiviiiiial  years 
may  not  be  correct,  as  the  stoek  in  hand  iii  tlie  end  of  each  year  will  of 
course  vary  from  the  stock  in  hand  at  the  beginning,  yet  by  taking  a 
series  of  yeare,  one  with  jinotiicr,  the  quantities  may  be  relied  on  aa  being 
substantially  right.  From  1820  downwards,  the  quantities  stated  are 
those  actually  taken  by  the  manufacturers  in  the  course  of  each  year. 
The  circumstance  that  will  first  strike  any  person  who  consults  the 
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foregoing  table,  is  the  comparative  sluggishness  of  the  trade  from  the 
beginning  of  the  century  until  the  return  of  peace.  It  has  been  seen 
that  the  effect  of  the  general  adoption  of  Arkwright's  invention  for  spin- 
ning was  to  treble  the  manufacture  in  15  years.  At  this  point  it  may 
almost  be  said  to  have  stopped,  and  in  fact  the  quantity  of  raw  material 
manufactured  in  each  of  the  last  two  years  of  the  war  was  smaller  than 
that  consumed  in  1801.  No  sooner  had  peace  returned,  however,  than 
new  life  was  infused  into  the  trade.  In  five  years  the  quantity  of  cotton 
spun  was  trebled  ;  in  another  five  years  it  was  four  times  what  it  had 
been  in  the  last  year  of  war ;  at  the  expiration  of  another  period  of 
equal  duration,  more  than  five  times  that  quantity  passed  through  the 
manufacturers'  hands,  and  the  same  rate  of  progression  has  been  since 
continued,  the  quantity  used  in  1835  having  been  fully  six  and  a  half 
times  greater  than  that  used  in  1813,  while  in  the  following  nine  years 
there  has  been  an  increase  of  two-thirds,  or  66  per  cent.,  ujjon  the 
quantity  of  1835,  so  that  our  manufacturers  have  worked  up  eleven 
times  the  quantity  spun  in  1813. 

The  progress  of  the  export  trade  in  cotton  goods  has  been  more 
regular  throughout  the  period  embraced  in  the  table.  Judging  from 
the  "  official  value,''  under  which  every  yard  or  pound  is  estimated  at 
an  unvarying  rate,  it  appears  that  the  quantity  of  these  goods  exported 
was  nearly  three  times  as  great  at  the  close  of  the  war  as  it  had  been  at 
the  beginning  of  the  century — a  fact  which  seems  to  prove  that  the 
capability  of  the  population  of  this  country  to  command  the  purchase  of 
this  the  cheapest  kind  of  clothing,  must  have  diminished,  the  increased 
exports  having  left  a  much  smaller  quantity  for  the  use  of  a  population 
increased  in  the  meanwhile  by  more  than  two  millions  of  souls. 

It  is  only  of  late  years  that  the  accounts  have  been  so  given  as  to 
show  the  actual  quantities  of  the  different  descriptions  of  cotton  goods 
exported.  The  following  statement  contains  the  summary  of  the  ship- 
ments in  each  year  from  1820  to  1849  : — See  page  180. 

If  the  first  and  last  lines  of  this  table  are  compared,  it  will  be  seen, 
that  while  the  number  of  yards  exported  in  1849  is  greater  by  430  per 
cent,  than  the  number  exported  in  1820,  the  increase  in  the  declared 
value  is  only  42  per  cent ;  the  average  price  per  yard,  which  in  1820  was 
12|^.,  having  fallen  in  1849  to  Zyt.  The  quantity  of  twist  exported 
has  increased  during  the  same  period  in  the  proportion  of  6  to  1,  while 
the  increase  in  the  declared  value  is  only  in  the  proportion  of  about  5  to  2. 
The  average  price  of  twist  in  1820  was  25.  5irf.,  and  in  1849  was  little 
more  than  lOjrf.  per  pound.  If,  in  addition  to  these  values,  we  take 
account  of  the  reduction  that  has  occurred  in  the  price  of  raw  cotton, 
we  may  be  enabled  to  form  some  judgment  as  to  the  economy  which  has 
been  introduced  into  the  process  of  manufacture  during  the  last  30 
years,  and  be  besides  able  to  apportion  the  degrees  of  that  economv 
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which  appertun  to  the  epinning  and  to  the  weaving  branches  of  the 

^l^ftl^iK  respectively.     It  is  necessary,  however,  that  for  this  pur- 

^t        ^■fB'cS^  qoalities  of  both  cloths  and  twist  should  have  been  the 
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same  at  both  periods,  which  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  might  be  the 
case  where  the  markets  are  so  numerous,  and  the  quantities  shipped 
so  large.  The  diminution  of  value  in  the  twist  appears  to  amouitt  to 
63  per  cent.,  and  in  the  cloth  to  73i  per  cent. 

The  variations  in  the  value  of  cotton  goods  and  yam,  so  far  as  the 
same  can  be  inferred  from  the  average  value  of  the  quantities  exported 
in  each  year,  from  1830  to  1849,  have  been  as  follows : — 

Atfera^  Value  per  Yard  cf  White  or  Plain,  and  of  Printed  or  Dyed  Cotton  Manitfacturea,  and 
per  Found  Weight  of  Twist  or  Cotton  Yam  Exported  from  the  United  Kingdom^  in  each  year 
from  1830  to  1849. 


White  or  Plain 

Frtnted  or  Dved 

Twirtor 

Good«. 

C^od*.' 

Yarn. 

Taan. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

1830 

6*434 

9-073 

15-346 

1831 

6-686 

8-083 

14*948 

1832 

5'415 

6-722 

14-979 

ia33 

5-408 

6-691 

15*984 

1834 

5-506 

6-723 

16-352 

1835 

5-272 

7-094 

16*459 

1836 

5-907 

7-048 

16-656 

1837 

5-104 

6-501 

16  137 

1838 

4-817 

6-087 

15-564 

183J 

4-757 

6-041 

15-573 

1840 

4-324 

5-705 

14-386 

1841 

4-103 

5*666 

14-153 

1842 

3-632 

5-061 

13-568 

1843 

3-423 

4*815 

13-394 

1844 

3-487 

4*917 

12-107 

1845 

3-417 

4-860 

12-365 

1846 

3*217 

4-796 

11-685 

1847 

3-573 

4-872 

11-889 

1848 

2-923 

4-190 

10-474 

1849 

2*854 

4-131 

10-762 

The  following  statement,  which  is  taken  fit)m  Mr.  Dugald  Bannatyne's 
paper  on  the  cotton  manufacture  inserted  in  the  "  Encyclopaedia  Britan* 
nica,"  places  in  a  very  striking  light  the  reduction  that  has  been  eflTected 
by  machinery  in  the  cost  of  spinning. 

Prices  <jf  Cotton-yam,  100  hanks  to  the  lb.,  in  the  following  years : — 


Yeura. 

s. 

d. 

Yew*. 

s,   d. 

1786 

38 

0 

per  lb. 

1799 

10  11] 

per  lb. 

1787 

38 

0 

»> 

1800 

9    5 

ft 

1788 

35 

0 

n 

1801 

8    9 

M 

1789 

34 

0 

» 

1802 

8    4 

n 

1790 

30 

0 

w 

1803 

8    4 

n 

1791 

29 

9 

»» 

1804 

7  10 

n 

1792 

16 

1 

n 

1805 

7  10 

n 

1793 

15 

1 

f> 

1806 

7    2 

11 

1794 

15 

1 

n 

1807 

6    9 

n 

1795* 

19 

0 

n 

After 

many  fluctuations  in 

1796 

19 

0 

n 

1829 

3    2 

99 

1797 

19 

0 

n 

1832 

2  11 

»« 

1798t 

9 

10 

If 

*  Spun  from  Bourbon  cotton. 


t  Spun  from  Sea  Island  cotton. 
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The  yariationB  in  price  of  cotton-yam  of  various  degree 
in  each  year,  from  1833  to  1844  have  been  as  follows  ; — 


Hiis  subject  has  bad  furtlier  light  thrown  upon  it  by  tlie  inquiries  of 
tiie  Factory  Commissioners,  from  whose  report  tlie  following  tables  have 
been  extracted : — 

Avmpt  Price  of  CotUm,  compared  uUh  Tieiil,  al  different  Prriodi  durh^  Ihepretent  CtnUnry. 


From  DeOq  1809  to  Deo^  1S05 


July,  1809  „ 
Dec,  1809  r 
Jul;,  1810  , 
Dec.,  1810  „ 
Jul*,  1811  , 
Dec,  1811  , 
Jul;,  1813  « 
Dgo.,  1812  „ 
July,  1813  ^ 
Dso.,  1813  „ 
July,  1814  ,. 
Deo.,  1811  ,; 
July,  1815  „ 
Dao.,  1815  „ 
July,  1816  „ 
Dec,  1816  „ 
July,  1817  r 
Dec,  18IT  , 
Jul;,  I  BIB  , 
Deo.,  1818  ,. 
July,  1819  „ 
Dec,  1819  . 
July,  1830 
Dae.,  1820 
Jul;,  1821 
Dec,  1821 
Jul;,  1822 
Dec.,  1832  ,. 
B     Jul;,  1823  „ 


Dec,  181 
JqIj,  181 
Deo.,  — 
Jul;, 

Jnl;1  isi 
Dec,  ISl 
July,  181 
Dec,  181 
July,  181 
Deo.,  181 
Jul;,  181 
Dec,  181 


„  Dec^ 
„  Jul;,  IBI 
„  Deo.,  181 
„  Jul;,  1820 
„  Dm.,  1820 
„  July,  1821 
„  Deo.,  1821 
„  July,  1822 
-  Dec,  1822 
Jul;,  1823 
„  Deo.,  1323 
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Aceroffe  Price  c^  CoUoHj  §r. — continued. 


PERIODS. 


Cotton, 
per  lb. 


>» 
It 

» 

» 

» 
»» 
»> 


1823  to  July, 


From  Dec, j, 

July,  1824  „  Dec, 


Dec, 
July, 
Dec, 
July, 
Dec^ 
July, 
Dec, 
July, 
Dec, 
July, 
Dec, 
July, 
Dec, 
July, 
Dec, 
July, 


1824  „  Dec, 

1824  „  July, 

1825  „  Dec, 

1825  „  July, 

1826  „  Dec, 

1826  „  July, 

1827  „  Dec, 

1827  „  July, 

1828  ..  Dec„ 


1827  Z  Dec, 

1827  „   '  • 

1828  „  Dec, 
1828  „  July, 


1829  „  Dec, 

1829  „  July, 

1830  „  Dec- 

ia30  „  July 

' ""'       Dec 


1831  „  

1831  „  July, 

1832  „  Dec, 


1824 
1824 
1825 
1825 
1826 
1826 
1827 
1827 
1828 
1828 
1829 
1829 
1830 
1830 
1831 
1831 
1832 
1832 


d. 

8-81 

8-78 

14- 

13-06 
7*6 
6-82 
6-95 
7-34 
6>26 
6*64 
6-23 
6*34 
7-01 
6-82 
6-65 
6-82 
6-97 
7-24 


Twist 

Bold, 

per  lb. 


d, 
19-41 
19-09 
22-34 
19-11 
16-5 
15-17 
14-97 
14-77 
13- 
13-3 
12-96 
13-43 
13-28 
12-72 
12-82 
12-37 
12-76 
12-61 


Avenge 
Number. 


25' 
26< 
26- 

29' 


9 
1 
2 
1 


27-73 

30- 

30-95 

30- 

27-41 

28-33 

28-23 

29-69 

27-85 

26-77 

28-58 

27-40 

29-43 

29-52 


Difference. 


d. 

10-6 
10-31 

8-26 


6-05 

8-9 

8-35 

8-02 
43 
74 
66 
73 
09 
27 


7 

6 
6 
6 
7 
6 
5 
6 
5 
5 
5 


90 
17 
55 
79 
37 


Comparatwe  Cost  cf  Cotton  Yam  in  1812  and  1830. 


Htnka  per  Day,  per 
Spitidle. 


No. 


40 

60 

80 

100 

120 

1.50 

^200 

250 


1812 


2' 
1-5 
1-5 
1-4 
1*25 
1- 
*75 
•5 


1830 


2-75 

2-5 

2- 

1-8 

1-65 

1-33 

•90 

•5 


Price  of  Cotton  and 
Waste,  per  lb. 


1812 


9.    d. 


1 

2 
2 
2 
2 


6 
0 
2 
4 
6 


2  10 

3  4 

4  0 


1830 


9.   d, 

0    7 
0  10 

0  llj 

1  1 


1 
1 
3 
3 


4 

8 
0 

8 


Labour,  per  lb. 


1812 


B.  d, 

1  0 

1  6 

2  2 

2  10 

3  6 
6  6 

16  8 

31  0 


1830 


Owt  per  lb. 


1812 


«.   d. 
2    6 


3 
4 

5 
6 
9 


6 
4 
2 

0 

4 


20    0 
35    0 


1830 


The  following  statemcDt  of  the  advantages  gained  by  the  employment 
of  the  power-loom  is  given  by  Mr.  Baines,  on  the  authority  of  a  manu- 
facturer : — 

"  A  very  good  hand-weaver^  25  or  30  years  of  age,  will  weave  two 
pieces  of  9-8th8  shirting  per  week,  each  twenty-four  yards  long,  con- 
taining 100  shoots  of  weft  in  an  inch ;  the  reed  of  the  cloth  being  a 
forty-four  Bolton  count,  and  the  warp  and  weft  forty  hanks  to  the 
pound. 

"In  1823,  a  steam-loom  weaver ^  about  15  years  of  age,  attending  two 
looms,  could  weave  seven  similar  pieces  in  a  week. 

"In  1826,  a  steam-loom  weaver,  about  15  years  of  age,  attending  to 
four  looms,  could  weave  twelve  similar  pieces  in  a  week ;  some  could 
wesLYe  Jljieen  pieces. 

"  In  1833,  a  steam-loom  weaver,  from  15  to  20  years  of  age,  assisted 
by  a  girl  about  12  years  of  age,  attending  to  four  looms,  could  weaye 
eighteeii  similar  pieces  in  a  week  ;  some  can  weave  twenty  pieces." 
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The  progressive  improvements  thus  given  by  Mr.  Baincs  have  con- 
tinued to  the  present  time;  in  1845  a  steam-loom  weaver  about  15 
years  of  age,  attending  to  two  looms,  could  weave  11  pieces  of  the 
same  cloth  ;  and  a  steam-loom  weaver,  16  to  20  years  of  age,  assisted 
by  a  girl  about  14  years  of  age,  attending  to  four  looms,  could  weave 
22  similar  pieces  in  a  week. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  effect  which  these  successive  im- 
provements had  in  diminishing  the  price  of  cotton  cloths ;  the  same 
article — a  piece  of  calico  known  in  the  trade  as  72i — is  given  throughout 


Prices 

Prices 

Selling  Prioe 

Earnings 
ofthn 

• 

Prices 

Prices 

Selling  Price 

Earnings 

nf  tliA 

Ykabs. 

paid  for 
Weaving. 

paid  for 
Cottons. 

of  72| 
Calicoes. 

Weaven 
per  Week. 

YXABS. 

paid  for 
Weaving. 

paid  for 
Cottons. 

of  7  2} 
Calicoes.; 

\9i    lUv 

Weavers 
per  Week. 

9,  d. 

9.   d. 

£.   «.     d. 

«.     d. 

9.    d. 

9.     d. 

9.    d. 

9.     d. 

1814 

3    0 

2    6 

I    8    0 

1829 

1     4 

0    G 

8    9 

1815 

3    0 

1     8 

1     5    6 

1830 

1     4 

0    6 

8    3 

1816 

2    6 

1     8 

1     2    0 

14    0 

1831 

I     4 

0    6 

8    9 

12    0 

1817 

2    6 

1  10 

1    0    7J 
1     1     Ij 

1832 

1     4 

0     7 

8    0 

1818 

2    6 

1  10 

1833 

1     4 

0    9 

8    6 

1819 

2    0 

1     2 

17    8 

1834 

1     4 

0  10 

9    0 

1820 

2    0 

1     1 

15    99 

1835 

1     4 

0  10 

9    9 

12    6. 

1821 

1     8 

0  11 

15    8 

14    0 

1836 

1     4 

0    99 

10    0 

1822 

1     8 

0  10 

14    6, 

1837 

1     4 

0    7 

8    3 

1823 

1     8 

0  lOA 

0  io{ 

14    5 

1838 

1     3 

0    7 

8    3 

11     0 

1824 

I     8 

14    0 

1839 

1     3 

0    7\ 

8    0 

1 

14    0 

} 

1840 

1     3 

0    6 

7    3 

1825 

1     8 

,    2J 

to 

>13    0 

1841 

1     2| 

0   e\ 

7    0 

9    9* 

18    6 

J 

1842 

1     1 

0    5| 

5    9 

1826 

1     6 

0    8 

10    6 

1843 

1     1 

0    4 

5    9 

1827 

1     6 

0    7J 

10    3 

1844 

1  n 

0    4) 

6    9 

11     0 

1828 

1     4 

0    7 

10    2 

The  reductions  made  previously  to  the  time  embraced  by  the  fore- 
going table  are  shown  by  the  following  list,  which  was  given  in  to  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1812,  on  occasion  of  the  inquiry  then  made  into 
the  effects  of  the  Orders  in  Council,  issued  in  1808,  in  retaliation  of  the 
Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  of  Napoleon. 

Price9  paid  for  Weaving  Twenty-four  Yard»  cf  Cambric  at  Stoetqporty  m  Cheshire, 


Years. 

ti. 

Years. 

f. 

Years. 

«. 

1802 

25 

1806 

15 

1810 

12 

1803 

19 

1807 

13 

1811 

10 

1804 

15 

1808 

12 

1812 

10 

1805 

18 

1809 

13 

The  quantity  of  twenty- four  yards  above  stated  is  as  much  as  a  good 
workman  will  produce  of  this  description  of  cloth  in  a  week.  The  low 
wages  paid  for  making  the  same  in  the  latter  years,  when  every  article 
of  provisions  was  excessively  high  in  pncev  and  when,  even  at  these 
insufficient  rates,  but  little  employment  was  to  be  had,  caused  great  and 
wide-spjQud  misery  among  the  manufacturing  population. 

*  Short  time,  and  tU  weekt  *^  turn  out»'* 
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The  following  statement  of  the  progress  of  the  power-loom  is  taken 
from  Mr.  Baines's  "  History  of  the  Cotton  Manufacture :" — 

"  In  1813  there  were  not  more  than  2400  power-looms  in  use ;  yet 
this  was  enough  to  alarm  the  hand-loom  weavers,  who,  attributing  to 
machinery  the  distress  caused  by  the  Orders  in  Coimcil  and  the  Ameri- 
can war,  made  riotous  opposition  to  all  new  machines,  and  broke  the 
power- looms  set  up  at  West  Houghton,  Middleton,  and  other  places. 
Nevertheless,  the  great  value  of  the  power-loom  having  now  been 
proved,  it  was  adopted  by  many  manufacturers,  both  in  England  and 
Scotland :  and  it  will,  no  doubt,  in  time  supersede  the  hand-loom.  The 
rapidity  with  which  the  power-loom  is  coming  into  use  is  proved  by  the 
following  table,  the  particulars  of  which  were  stated  by  R.  A.  Slaney, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  13th  of  May,  1830,  and 
which  rest  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Kennedy  : — 

^  Number  of  Power-Loom*  m  England  and  Scoiland, 

In  1820.  In  1820. 

In  England 12,150  45,500 

In  Scotland 2,000  10,000 

Total 14,150  55,500 

**  This  number  would  appear  to  have  been  somewhat  underrated. 
Dr.  Cleland  states  that,  in  1828,  the  Glasgow  manufacturers  had  in 
operation,  in  that  city  and  elsewhere,  10,783  steam-looms,  and  2060 
more  in  preparation  :  total  12,843.  He  supposes  there  was  an  increase 
of  10  per  cent  between  1828  and  1832,  which  would  make  the  number 
14,127  in  the  latter  year.  This  is  independent  of  other  parts  of  Scot- 
land, unconnected  with  Glasgow.  In  1833,  evidence  was  given  before 
the  Commons'  Committee  on  Manufactures,  Commerce,  &c.,  that,  in  the 
whole  of  Scotland,  there  were  14,970  steam-looms.  We  may  therefore 
safely  take  the  number  of  power-looms  in  Scotland  at  the  present  time 
(1835)  at  15,000. 

"  In  England,  the  great  increase  took  place  during  the  years  of 
speculation,  1824  and  1825 ;  and  comparatively  few  power-loom  mills 
were  built  betwixt  that  time  and  1832.  But  in  1832,  1833,  and  the 
former  part  of  1834,  the  trade  has  been  rapidly  extending ;  many  mills 
have  been  built,  and  many  spinners  have  added  power-loom  factories  to 
their  spinning-mills. 

"  Mr.  W.  R.  Greg,  an  extensive  spinner  and  manufacturer  at  Bury, 
gave  evidence  before  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
on  Manufactures,  &c.,  in  August,  1833,  that  the  number  of  power- 
looms  had  very  materially  increased  of  late  years  in  and  about  Bury, 
and  also  at  Stockport,  Bolton,  Ashton,  and  in  Cheshire.  He  stated  that 
he  did  not  know  any  person  who  was  then  building  a  spinning-mill  with- 
out the  addition  of  a  power- loom  milK 
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"  Mr.  Kennedy's  estimate  for  1829  was  probably  too  low  for  England, 
as  well  as  for  Scotland :  at  all  events,  there  are  good  reasons  for  be- 
lieving that  there  must  now  be  85,000  power-looms  in  England.  This 
conclusion  is  deduced  from  a  computation  of  the  number  of  workmen 
employed  in  power-loom  weaving,  founded  on  actual  returns,  obtained 
by  the  Factory  Commissioners  from  the  cotton-mills  in  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire.  It  is  also  supported  by  the  calculations  of  Mr.  Bannatyne, 
and  Messrs.  Samuel  Greg  and  Co.,  the  spinners  and  manufacturers  of 
Bury.  At  the  present  time  (1835),  the  machine-makers  of  Lancashire 
are  making  power-looms  with  the  greatest  rapidity,  and  they  caunot  be 
made  sufficiently  fast  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  manufacturers.  The 
result  we  have  arrived  at  is  as  follows  : — 

EMimaied  Number  of  Power-Looma  m  Great  Britain  in  1833. 

In  EngUnd 85,000 

In  Scotland 15,000 

ToUl      .      .     100,000 

"  While  the  number  of  power-looms  has  been  multiplying  so  fast, 
the  hand-looms  employed  in  the  cotton-manufacture  are  believed  not  to 
have  diminished  between  1820  and  1834,  but  rather  to  have  increased. 
In  the  former  year  they  were  estimated  by  Mr.  Kennedy  at  240,000. 
In  1833,  Mr.  Grimshaw,  a  spinner  and  manufacturer  of  Colne,  gave 
his  opinion  before  the  Committee  of  the  Commons  on  Manufactures,  &c., 
that  the  number  of  hand-loom  cotton  weavers  in  the  Kingdom  was 
about  250,000  ;  whilst  Mr.  George  Smith,  manufacturer,  of  Manchester, 
estimated  them  at  only  200,000.  In  the  year  1834,  several  intelligent 
workmen  and  manufisu^turers  from  Glasgow  gave  evidence  to  the  Com- 
mons' Committee  '  On  Hand-loom  Weavers,'  that  there  were  45,000  or 
50,000  hand-loom  cotton-weavers  in  Scotland  alone." 

Since  the  publication  of  Mr.  Haines's  volume,  returns  have  been 
made  by  the  Inspector  of  Factories  of  the  number  of  power -looms  ac- 
tually in  use  in  factories  at  the  end  of  the  year  1835,  in  each  county 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  From  these  returns,  an  abstract  of  which 
is  given  in  this  chapter,  it  appears  that  the  total  number  of  self-acting 
looms  in  the  United  Kingdom  employed  for  weaving  cotton,  was  at 
that  time  109,626 ;  thus  proving  the  accuracy  of  the  foregoing  calcu- 
lations. 

It  does  not  appear  likely  that  any  considerable  addition  will  in  future 
be  made  to  the  number  of  hand-looms  employed  for  cotton-weaving ; 
whereas  the  machine-makers  of  Lancaslure  have  at  different  periods  been 
engaged  to  the  full  extent  of  their  power  in  constructing  power-looms ; 
so  that  their  number  increases  continually.  We  should  be  wrong,  how- 
ever, if  we  inferred  that  hand-looms  are  lying  unemployed.  Power- 
looms  have  not  hitherto  been  found  geuerall  y  applicable  to  the  produc- 
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tion  of  fine  cloths,  or  what  are  called  fancy  goods.  The  demand  for 
these  fluctuates  considerably,  and  is  at  times  greater  than  can  be  readily 
supplied.  In  the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  appointed  in  the  summer  of  1834,  to  examine  the  numerous 
petitions  presented  by  the  hond^loom  weavers,  we  find  a  statement  given 
in  evidence  by  Mr.  Makin,  a  manufacturer  of  Bolton,  to  the  following 
efilect : — *^  I  know  that  there  is  at  present  no  surplus  of  weavers.  I  go 
nine  miles  from  the  seat  of  my  manufacture  on  one  »de  to  get  weavers, 
and  I  am  putting  out  work  nine  miles  across  the  country  in  another 
part  to  get  weavers  ;  and  if  I  knew  where  I  could  get  a  certain  descrip- 
tion of  weavers,  by  going  nine  miles  another  way,  I  should  go.  But  it 
is  a  strange  fact,  that,  whilst  the  demand  for  hand-loom  cloth  is  greater 
than  the  production,  yet  the  wages  do  not  rise  ;  and  in  about  two  months 
from  this  time  (July,  1834)  I  know,  from  the  experience  of  past  years, 
that  there  will  be  demands  for  thousands  of  weavers  more  than  can  be 
obtained." 

The  fact  stated  by  Mr.  Makin,  although  seemingly  at  variance  with 
the  ordinary  law  of  demand  and  supply,  may  admit  of  this  solution  ; — 
that,  when  they  can  be  furnished  within  a  certain  limited  price,  hand- 
loom  cloths  meet  with  an  extensive  sale ;  but  that,  when  that  limit  is 
passed,  other  goods  of  home  production,  or  similar  goods  of  foreign  make, 
come  into  successful  competition  with  them  ;  so  that  the  manufacturers 
are  not  enabled,  by  the  most  extensive  demand,  to  increase  the  rate  of 
wages  paid  to  the  weavers. 

A  considerable  amount  of  very  valuable  and  authentic  information 
respecting  the  amount  of  labour  employed  in  the  spinning  and  weaving 
factories  of  this  kingdom,  was  embodied  in  their  reports  by  the  Com- 
missioners appointed  to  collect  information  as  to  the  employment  of 
children  in  factories,  and  subsequently  by  the  gentlemen  appointed  as 
Inspectors,  under  the  Act  of  1833,  for  regulating  the  labour  of 
children. 

The  following  calculation,  made  by  Mr.  Stanway,  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Cowell,  one  of  the  Commissioners,  and  inserted  in  the  Supple- 
mentary Report  of  the  Factory  Commissioners  (Part  I.,  pp.  137,  138), 
is  perhaps  as  near  an  approximation  to  the  truth  as,  from  the  nature  of 
the  subject  (the  numbers  continually  fluctuating),  it  is  reasonable  to 
expect.  Being  foimded  upon  actual  and  extensive  returns,  the  state- 
ment may  be  received  as  substantially,  although  not  perhaps  minutely, 
correct. 

"  The  subsequent  calciJation  does  not  aim  at  fixing  the  whole  num- 
ber of  operatives  dependent  upon  the  cotton  trade  for  subsistence,  but 
only  of  that  part  of  the  operative  body  which  earns  a  livelihood  in  cotton 
factories,  moved  by  power^  and  is  employed  in  carrying  on  the  preparing, 
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spinning,  weaving,  and  accessary  mechanical  departments  within  the 
walls  of  them. 

"  It  does  not  comprehend  hand-loom  weavers,  printers,  bleachers, 
dyers,  cotton-thread  lace-makers  (an  enormous  and  growing  branch  of 
the  cotton  manufacture),  and  many  other  branches  of  manufacture,  either 
arising  out  of,  or  immediately  dependent  upon,  the  spinning  of  cotton  by 
power.  It  comprehends  those  operatives  alone  who  habitually  work  in 
cotton  factories.  It  shows  their  body  to  consist  of  212,800  persons,  and 
to  earn  annually  the  enormous  sum  of  5,777,434/. 

"  The  total  quantity  of  cotton  consumed  in  the  spinning  of  yam,  in 
Great  Britain,  in  1832,  as  stated  in  '  Burn's  Commercial  Glance,'  was 
277,260,490  lbs.;  and  of  this  quantity,  27,327,120 lbs.  was  consumed 
in  Scotland,  leaving  for  the  consumption  of  England  249,933,370  lbs. 

"  The  net  loss  of  cotton  in  spinning  is  estimated  variously  by  different 
individuals.  In  the  calculations  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  made  use  of  by  him 
in  a  paper  published  in  the  *  Transactions  of  the  Manchester  Literary 
and  Philosophical  Society/  it  is  taken  at  li  oz.  per  lb.  ;  while  Mont- 
gomery, in  his  '  Theory  and  Practice  of  Cotton-Spinning,'  computes  it 
at  14  oz.,  and  Bum  at  If  oz. ;  but  as  the  amount  taken  by  Mr.  Kennedy 
is  that  which  appears  to  be  generally  considered  correct,  it  is  adopted 
in  these  calculations. 

"  If,  then,  from  the  quantity  given  above,  we  deduct  IJ  oz.  per  lb., 
or  23,431,253  lbs.,  we  shall  have  the  total  weight  of  yam  produced 
226,502,117  lbs. 

*^  The  average  number  of  hanks  in  each  pound  of  yam  spun  is  con- 
sidered, by  apparently  a  majority  of  persons  conversant  with  the  subject, 
to  be  40.  Montgomery  takes  Uie  average  counts  spun  in  Great  Britain 
at  50,  which  taking  into  account  the  finer  average  numbers  spun  in  Scot- 
land than  in  England,  would  fix  the  count-s  nearly  as  above  stated. 

"  The  retiums  made  to  the  Lancashire  forms  of  inquiry,  as  given  in 
previous  tables,  show  an  average  of  finer  counts  than  40,  but,  as  the 
returns  were  better  made  from  the  fine  mills  than  from  the  coarse,  and 
from  Manchester,  where  the  finer  yam  is  spun,  than  from  the  country, 
it  is  evident  that  lower  numbers  ought  to  be  taken  than  those  shown  in 
the  returns ;  and  as  the  general  opinion  appears  to  be  in  favour  of  40, 
this  average  is  adopted. 

**  Three  mills,  in  different  situations,  and  of  average  capabilities, 
made  a  return  of  the  quantity  produced  by  them  in  the  month  ending 
the  4th  May,  1833 ;  and,  as  the  average  counts  of  the  whole  were  39*98 
banks  to  the  lb.,  and  as  they  also  gave  the  number  of  hands  employed 
in  spinning  during  that  month,  and  the  duration  of  their  labour,  tbey 
furnished  data  from  which  may  be  easily  calculated  the  total  number 
employed  in  factories  in  England  in  preparing  and  spinning  cotton. 
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*'  In  the  mill  of  the  first,  344  persons  in  the  spinning  department, 
working  276  hours,  produced — 

18,0001b8.  of  No8.    30  to    32 

18,000  lbs.  of  No8.    38  to    42 

2,400  lbs.  of  Nob.  150  to  170 

"  In  the  second  mill  245  hands,  working  270  hours,  produced — 

1,795  lb8.  of  No.  12 

4,285  1b8.  of  No.  22 

33,8381b8.  of  No.  40 

"  And  in  the  third,  110  hands,  working  286  hours,  produced — 

16,7001b8.  of  No.  40 

"  The  average  counts  of  the  three  being,  as  before  stated,  39  98,  and 
the  produce  95,018  lbs. 

"  The  total  number  of  hours  worked  will  therefore  be  344x276  + 


245  X  270  +  110  X  286  =  192,554;  and  the  produce  of  each  person 

Pe^  ^^o^^  S  =  0-49,346  lbs. 

"  The  usual  estimate  of  300  working  days  per  annum  of  11^  hours 
each,  or  69  hours  per  week,  would  give  0*49,346  x  11 '5  x  300  = 

1,702,437  lbs.  the  produce  of  each  person  per  annum,  and  ^^^^^q^!^-  = 
133,045,  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  preparation  and  spinning 
of  cotton  in  England. 

"  On  examination  of  Supplement  (Z*)  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the  67,819 
persons  of  whom  returns  were  made  to  the  Commission,  there  were 
42,401  engaged  in  preparing  and  spinning  cotton,  23,920  in  the  weaving 
department,  and  1,498  as  engineers,  mechanics,  roller-covercrs,  &c. 

"  If,  then,  the  same  proportions  are  taken  as  existing  in  the  total 
number  of  cotton-workers  which  are  found  in  the  returns  made  to  the 
Lancashire  forms  of  inquiry,  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  cotton-cloth  in  factories  will  be  75,055,  and  of  those 
employed  as  engineers,  &c.,  4,700 ;  making,  with  the  133,045  in  the 
spinning  department,  a  general  total  of  212,800  persons  engaged  in 
cotton-factories. 

"  \Vhich  total  number  of  212,800  persons  may  be  divided  and  dis- 
tributed, by  adopting  the  proportions  given  in  the  returns  made  to  the 
Lancashire  forms  of  inquiry,  so  as  to  show  the  probable  number  of  per- 
sons employed  in  each  of  the  eight  branches  or  departments  of  cotton- 
working,  and  the  aggregate  amount  of  their  net  earnings  per  month." 


*  statement  of  the  distribution  of  67,819  hands  into  eight  different  branches  or  depart- 
ments of  cotton  working,  given  in  a  previous  page  of  the  Supplement. 
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Employed  in 


Cleaning  and  spreading  ( 

cotton  .  .  . 
Carding  .  .  . 
Mule-spinning  . 
Throstle-spinning 
Reeling  .  .  . 
"Weaving  .  .  . 
RoUer-covering  . 
Engineers,  &c.    . 

Total. 


Adults. 


Males. 


1,330 

10,361 

22,727 

793 

722 

20,440 

261 

3,759 


60,393 


65,774 


Children  under  18  Years  of  Age. 


Males. 


In  the 

rcmftla. 

direct 

Employ 

of 

Masters. 

2,319 

951 

15,062 

4,983 

5,196 

3,038 

3,000 

1,409 

11,206 

182 

28,566 

4,581 

389 

19 

34 

151 

15,314 


In  the 

direct 

Employ 

of  Ope- 

ratiyes. 


3 

461 

23,634 

25 

25 

2,582 

3 

9 


26,742 


Be 
o  t 


Females. 


In  the 

direct 

Employ 

of 
Masters. 


31 

78 
257 
100 

204 

19 


689 


345 

8,099 

1,255 

2,203 

2,306 

12,109 

31 

3 


26,351 


In  the 
direct 
Employ 
of  Ope- 
ratives. 


6 

4.58 

8,663 

19 

76 

4,2G1 

22 


13,505 


13 

163 
82 
160 
119 
119 


656 


Employed  in 


Cleaning  and  spreading) 

cotton J 

Carding  .  .  . 
Mule-spinning  • 
Throstle-spinning 
Reeling  .  .  . 
Weaving .  ,  . 
Roller-covering . 
Engineers,  kc.   • 

Total.     . 


Proportion 
whose  Age 
and  Sex 
are  ancertain, 
from  a  defi- 
ciency in  the 
Returns. 


819 
364 


2,11)3 


3,376 


Total 

N  amber 

Employed. 


4,998 

40,484 
65,216 

7,709 

14,638 

75,050 

725 

3,975 


212,800 


Aggregate 

Amount  of 

Monthly 

Net  Earnings. 


£.  a.  d. 

8,631  19  6 

75,276  10  0 

139,660  17  9 

11,615  10  1 

22,817  8  4 

168,663  16  3 

1,764  18  5 

15,987  0  9 


444,481  1  1 


The  foregoing  table  was,  as  already  explained,  constructed  in  order 
to  show,  from  the  result  of  partial  returns,  the  probable  number  of 
persons  employed  in  the  various  cotton-mills  throughout  the  kingdom, 
divided  according  to  their  different  employments.  More  extensive 
returns  have  since  been  obtained  by  the  Factory  Inspectors,  and  it  is 
satisfactory  to  observe  bow  nearly  these  later  and  more  detailed  returns 
bear  out  the  estimate  formed  by  Mr.  Stanway,  and  adopted  by  the 
Commissioners.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  computation  made  by  Mr. 
Stanway  gives  212,800  as  the  number  of  persons  of  all  ages  employed 
in  spinning  and  weaving  factories  in  the  United  Kingdom  ;  while  the 
actual  number  given  in  to  the  Inspectors  in  1835  amounts  to  220,143 
persons,  being  a  difference  of  only  7,334,  or  not  quite  3J  per  cent. 
Before  giving  the  summary  of  the  statements  made  by  the  Inspectors  in 
1835  and  1839,  it  may  be  satisfactory  to  insert  the  following  particulars 
derived  from  returns  made  to  the  Commissioners,  by  the  proprietors  of 
225  cotton  mills  in  Lancashire :: — 
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StaUmait  cf  tit  yumbrr  cf  Canon  Factorkt  b>  efxratim  n  d^trni  pari!  t^  Ote  XJr^cd  King, 
dam,  mtk  On  Niaihrr  lad  P<mr  cf  tin  Eogimtt,  tttd  Ok  Ifunbtr  imd  Agea  of  Ptnau 
enployad  Utrta  m  (Jw  Year  1839. 


Englud. 

WilM. 

s™,w. 

<.,..d. 

0„i..« 

i„,d<,o,. 

I,59S 

5 

192 

34 

g   1 

Mflta  Empty     . 

88 

^ 

1 

95 

E. 

H.P. 

E. 

HP 

B.       ^ 

B. 

H.P. 

B. 

n.p. 

Steam  Power    . 

1,423 

40  5'^0 

7 

infl 

193        5 

fill 

19 

517 

1  641 

46,827 

WtterPosfct    . 

67* 

9,537 

* 

"" 

73     a 

m 

32 

572 

674 

12,977 

M 

M 

p 

M 

y 

M 

J, 

Under  10  y«ri. 

1  022 

673 

7 

1 

79 

n7 

I 

1,109 

731 

1,667 

1,178 

14 

!• 

180 

170 

9 

1,870 

;tM 

3.237 

1,745 

14 

Vft 

249 

■JS4 

19 

5 

a.flos 

1 

13  „  U      „      . 

9,892 

in,476 

69 

i.3oe    s 

11.443 

13 

Win 

U  „  IS      „      . 

a,7GM 

10,068 

in 

Wl 

1,144    a 

314 

158 

asi 

11,087 

n 

Sflfi 

*,009 

9,358 

ifi 

818      1 

•17S 

\'M 

235 

7,9M 

M4 

16  „  17      „       . 

6,1M 

8,117 

43 

19H 

17  „  18      „       . 

4,446 

!,SI 

S9fi      1 

854 

90 

2()1 

4,960 

5.000 

9.302 

ft 

IVi 

373     2 

lOS 

65 

280 

5,446 

73^ 

sn  „  21     „     . 

3,:05 

6,y74 

7 

.VI 

287      1 

474 

80 

326 

4,079 

fl 

71« 

Il.ndui>w>rd>. 

44,167 

317 

5,116      8 

576 

SM 

1,023 

50,952 

^ 

UVI 

Toittl    .     . 

99,856 

113,280 

376 

634 

10,»44   34 

634 

1.7.5 

3,857 

113,941 

146,395 

318,130 

1,010 

35,56 

4,622 

259, 

136     , 

The  numbers  given  in  the  foregoing  Bummary  have  reference  only  to 
those  branches  of  the  cotton  munufocture  which  are  carried  on  in 
spinning  and  veaving  factoriee,  and  do  not  include  the  persons  employed 
in  printing  and  dyeing,  nor  the  numerous  hand-loom  weavers,  vith  many 
other  branches  of  the  niMiufacture,  and  the  great  numbers  who  are 
otherwise  directly  or  indirectly  dependent  upon  it  for  support.  Mr, 
M'Culloch  has  estimated  that,  "allowance  being  made  for  old  and 
infirm  persons,  children,  &c.,  dependent  upon  those  actually  employed 
in  the  Tarious  departments  of  the  cotton  manufacture  ;  and  in  the  con- 
struction, repairs,  &c.,  of  the  machinery  and  buildings  required  to  carry 
it  on,"  the  entire  cotton  manufacture  "  must  fiimish,  on  the  most 
moderate  computation,  subsistence  for  from  1,200,000  to  1,300,000 
persons." 

If  we  were  t»  apply  Mr.  Stanway's  method  of  computation  in  order 
to  discover  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  factories  at  various 
periods,  we  should  find  that,  for  spinning  the  quantities  of  cotton  used 
)D  1801  and  subsequent  periods,  the  following  numbers  of  persons  would 
be  reqiured : — 
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Years. 

Persons. 

Years. 

PcrtoTis. 

1801 

26,929 

1826 

80,918 

1806 

28,626 

1831 

135,742 

1811 

44,863 

1834 

153,304 

1816 

48,094* 

1839 

174,863 

1821 

68,257 

1844 

275,308 

These  numbers  are  exclusive  of  the  persons  who  were  employed  in 
weaving  in  factories,  and  who,  according  to  Mr.  Stanway's  esthnate, 
amounted,  in  1832,  to  75,055. 

It  would  by  no  means  furnish  a  correct  view,  however,  if  the  amount 
of  labour  required  for  the  conversion  of  the  given  quantities  of  cotton 
into  yam  at  the  above-mentioned  periods  were  taken  at  an  uniform  rate. 
Tlie  vast  improvements  made  during  late  years  in  the  machinery 
applied  to  spinning  has  caused  such  an  economy  in  the  application  ol 
labour,  that  not  one-half  of  the  number  of  persons  is  now  required  for 
carrying  forward  the  various  manufacturing  processes  with  a  given 
weight  of  cotton,  that  were  employed  for  producing  an  equal  result 
thirty  years  ago.  This  fact  will  be  sufficiently  illustrated  by  the 
following  statement,  taken  from  the  books  of  Mr.  Thomas  Houldsworth, 
an  eminent  cotton  spinner  of  Manchester,  and  laid  before  the  Committee 
on  Manufactures,  Commerce,  &c.,  which  sat  in  1833.  This  statement 
will  further  show  that,  notwithstanding  the  great  reduction  in  the  rate  of 
wages  which  has  necessarily  accompanied  the  introduction  of  improved 
machinery,  the  actual  money-earnings  of  the  operative  spinner  are 
greater  now  than  they  were  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  and  that  his 
command  of  the  necessaries  of  life  places  him  in  a  far  more  advantageous 
position  than  he  then  occupied. 


Work  tamed  off 

Prices  from 

Quantities  which  a 

by  one 

Spinner 

Wages  per  Week.            | 

Hoars 

Greenwich  Hospital 

Week's  Net  Earnings 

Yeua. 

per  Week. 

of 

Work 

per 

Week. 

Records. 

woald  pojrchaae. 

lbs. 

No>». 

Gross. 

Piecers. 

Net. 

Flour 
per  Sack. 

Flesh 
per  lb. 

lbs.  of 
Flour. 

lbs.  of 
Flesh. 

«.     tL 

».     d. 

».     d. 

».     d. 

d.      d. 

1804 

12 

180 

60    0 

27    6 

32    6 

74 

83    0 

6  to  7 

117 

62^ 

T  f 

9 

200 

67    6 

31     0 

36    6 

74 

83    0 

6  ,.   7 

124 

7? 

1814 

18 

180 

72    0 

27    6 

44    6 

74 

70    6 

8 

175 

67 

\^ 

24 

200 

90    0 

30    0 

60    0 

74 

70    6 

8 

239 

90 

180 

54    8 

21     0 

33    8 

69 

45    0 

6 

210 

67 

>» 

19 

200 

65    3 

22    6 

42     9 

69 

45    0 

6 

267 

85 

"  The  sack  of  flour  is  taken  at  280  lbs. 

"  The  above  is  the  result  of  an  average  of  several  men*s  work  at  the 
diflerent  periods." 

It  will  be  seen  that,  in  1833,  the  number  of  hours  employed  during  the 
week  was  69,  instead  of  74,  which  it  had  been  in  the  former  years. 
But  for  this  reduction  in  the  time  of  working,  the  net  earnings  would 


♦  Beginning  of  Peace.    In  1814,  the  last  year  of  war,  the  number  would  be  26,715. 
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have  been  for  No.  180,  SGs.  1  A,  and  for  No.  200,  45^.  lOd. ;  and  the 
quantities  of  flour  and  meat  would  have  been  for  No.  180,  224  lbs.  and 
72  lbs.,  and  for  No.  200,  285  lbs.  and  91  lbs.,  respectively. 

The  result  of  the  foregoing  Jable  is  corroborated  by  Mr.  Babbage, 
who,  in  his  "  Economy  of  Manufactures,"  (pp.  337-9,  fourth  edition,) 
gives  the  following  statement : — 

"  A  machine  called  in  the  cotton  manufacture  a  *  stretcher/  worked 
by  one  man,  produced  as  follows :  — 

Roving  WagM       Rate  of  Earning 
Pounds  of  per  Score.  per  Week. 

Yetrt.  Cotton  Span.  ,      ^  ,     ^ 

1810  400  1    3^  25  10 

1811  600  0  10  25  0 
1813  850  0  9  31  10^ 
1823  1000  0  7^  31  3 

"  The  same  man  working  at  another  stretcher,  the  roving  a  little  finer, 
produced : — 

RoTing  WagM       Rate  of  Ehming 
FOondt  of  per  Score.  per  Week. 

Yean.  Cotton  Spun.  ,     ^  ,     ^ 

1823  900  0  7^  28  1^ 

1826  1000  0  7  27  6 

1827  1200  0  6  30  0 
1832  1200  0  6  30  0 

*^  In  this  instance,  production  has  gradually  increased,  until,  at  the  end 
of  22  years,  three  times  as  much  work  is  done  as  at  the  commencement, 
although  the  manual  labour  employed  remains  the  same.  The  weekly 
earnings  of  the  workmen  have  not  fluctuated  very  much,  and  appear  on 
the  whole  to  have  advanced ;  but  it  would  be  imprudent  to  push  too  far 
reasonings  founded  upon  a  single  instance. 

**  The  produce  of  480  spindles  of  *  mule-yam  spinning '  at  different 
periods  was  as  follows  : — 


S^**    . 

Hanks,  about  fbrty 

pel  Tbonsano. 

Years. 

to  the  pound. 

9,    d. 

1806 

6,668 

9    2 

1823 

8,000 

6    3 

18S2 

10,000 

3    8 

"  The  subjoined  view  of  the  state  of  weaving  by  hand  and  by  power- 
looms  at  Stockport,  in  the  years  1822  and  1832,  is  taken  from  an  enu- 
meration of  the  machines  contained  in  sixty-five  factories,  and  was 
collected  for  the  purpose  of  being  ^ven  in  evidence  before  a  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons. 

In  1822.  In  1832. 

Hand-loom  weavers      ....    2,800  800  2,000  decrease 

Persons  using  power-looms    .     .        657  3,059  2,402  increase 

Persons  to  dress  the  warp  ...         98  388  290  increase 

Total  persons  employed   .     .    3,555  4,247  692  increase 

Power-looms 1,970  9,177  8,207  increase 

o2 
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During  this  period  the  number  of  hand-looms  in  employment  diminished 
five-sevenths,  whilst  that  of  power-looms  increased  to  more  than  five 
times  its  former  amount.  The  total  number  of  workmen  increased  about 
one-third  ;  but  the  amount  of  manufactured  goods  (supposing  each  power- 
loom  to  do  only  the  work  of  three  hand-looms)  was  three  and  a  half 
times  as  large  as  it  was  before. 

"  In  considering  this  increase  of  employment,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  two  thousand  persons  thrown  out  of  work  are  not  exactly  of 
the  same  class  as  those  called  into  employment  by  the  power-looms.  A 
hand-weaver  must  possess  bodily  strength,  which  is  not  essential  for  a 
person  attending  a  power-loom :  consequently  women  and  young  persons 
of  both  sexes,  from  fifteen  to  seventeen  years  of  age,  find  employment 
in  power-loom  factories.  This,  however,  would  be  a  very  limited  view 
of  the  employment  arising  from  the  introduction  of  power-looms ;  the 
skill  called  into  action  in  building  the  new  factories,  in  constructing  the 
new  machinery,  in  making  the  steam-engines  to  drive  it,  and  in  devising 
improvements  in  the  structure  of  the  looms,  as  well  as  in  regulating  the 
economy  of  the  establishment,  is  of  a  much  higher  order  than  that 
which  it  had  assisted  in  superseding ;  and  if  we  possessed  any  means  of 
measuring  this,  it  would  probably  be  found  larger  in  amount.  Nor  in 
this  view  of  the  subject  must  we  omit  the  fact  that,  although  hand-looms 
vould  have  increased  in  number  if  those  moved  by  steam  had  not  been 
invented,  yet  it  is  the  cheapness  of  the  article  manufactured  by  power- 
looms  which  has  caused  this  great  extension  of  their  employment ;  and 
that,  by  diminishing  the  price  of  one  article  of  commerce,  we  always  call 
into  additional  activity  the  energy  of  those  who  produce  others.  It 
appears  that  the  number  of  hand-looms  in  use  in  England  and  Scotland, 
in  1830,  was  about  240,000 ;  nearly  the  same  number  existed  in  the 
year  1820 ;  whereas  the  number  of  power-looms,  which  in  1830  was 
55,000,*  had,  in  1820,  been  14,000.  When  it  is  considered  that  each 
of  those  power-looms  did  as  much  work  as  three  worked  by  hand,  the 
increased  producing  power  was  equal  to  that  of  123,000  hand-looms. 
During  the  whole  of  this  period  the  wages  and  employment  of  hand-loom 
weavers  have  been  very  precarious." 

In  the  cotton-mill  of  Messrs.  Houldsworths,  in  Glasgow,  a  spinner 
employed  on  a  mule  of  336  spindles  and  spinning  cotton  120  hanks  to 
the  pound,  produced,  in  1823,  working  74i  hours  in  the  week,  46  poimds 
of  yam,  his  net  weekly  earnings  for  which  amounted  to  265.  7d.  In  1833, 
the  rate  of  wages  having  in  the  meanwhile  been  reduced  13|  per  cent., 
and  the  time  of  working  having  been  lessened  to  69  hours,  the  spinner 
was  enabled,  by  the  greater  perfection  of  the  machinery,  to  produce 
on  a  mule  of  the  same  number  of  spindles,  52 ^  pounds  of  yam  of  the 
same  fineness,  and  his  net  weekly  eamings  were  advanced  to  29^.  lOd, 

*  The  number  estimated  by  Mr.  Kennedy  in  182J. 
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But  a  much  more  considerable  economy  than  this  has  been  produced 
in  cotton-mills  by  increasing  the  size  of  the  mules.  Mr.  Cowell,  in  his 
"  Explanatory  Preface  to  the  Tables  relative  to  Cotton  and  Silk  Mills 
in  the  Lancashire  District,"  inserted  in  the  Supplementary  Report  of 
the  Factory  Commissioners,  gives  the  following  example  of  the  effect  of 
this  improvement,  as  regards  the  cost  of  the  yarn  and  the  earnings  of 
the  spinner. 

"  In  the  year  1833,  in  two  fine  spinning-mills  at  Manchester,  while 
I  was  in  the  town,  a  spinner  could  produce  16  pounds  of  yam  of  the 
fineness  of  200  hanks  to  the  pound,  from  mules  of  the  productive  fer- 
tility of  300  to  324,  working  them  69  hours ;  and  the  quantity  that  he 
turned  off  in  69  houi*8  more  frequently  exceeded  16  pounds  than  fell 
short  of  it. 

"  These  very  mules  were  being  replaced  by  others  of  double  power 
while  I  was  at  Manchester.  Let  us  examine  the  effect  on  the  spinner's 
earnings: — In  the  early  part  of  last  year  he  produced  16  pounds  of 
yam  of  No.  200  from  mules  of  the  power  of  300  to  324  spindles.  Con- 
sulting the  list  of  prices,  I  perceive  that  in  May  he  was  paid  3*.  6d.  a 
pound  ;  this  ^ves  54«.  for  his  gross  receipts,  out  of  which  he  had  to  pay 
(I  will  put  the  amount  high)  13*.  for  assistants.  This  leaves  him  with 
41*.  earnings.  His,  mules  have  their  productive  fertility  doubled  ; 
they  are  converted  into  mules  of  the  power  of  648 ;  he  is  now  paid 
28.  bd.  a  pound  instead  of  3*.  6^. ;  but  he  produces  32  pounds  of  yam 
of  the  fineness  of  200  hanks  to  the  pound  in  69  hours  ;  his  gross  receipts 
are  immediately  raised  to  77*.  4^.  I  will  now  admit  that  be  requires 
Jive  assistants  to  help  him,  and  averaging  their  cost  at  5s.  a-piece,  their 
labour  will  cost  him  25*.,  and  to  avoid  all  cavil,  I  will  add  2*.  extra ; 
then  deducting  27*.  firom  his  gross  receipts,  there  remains  a  sum  of 
50*.  4d,  for  his  net  earnings  for  69  hours'  work  instead  of  41*.,  an  increase 
«f  more  than  20  per  cent.,  while  the  cost  of  the  yam  is  reduced  13^.  per 
pound." 

An  effect  such  as  has  just  been  described  can  only  be  produced  while 
the  trade  is  in  a  course  of  rapid  extension.  If  the  productive  power  of 
the  machines  were  doubled  without  a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
demand,  it  is  clear  that  the  operative  spinners  could  not  receive  a  greater 
amount  of  weekly  earnings,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  many  of  them 
would  be  thrown  out  of  work,  and  a  competition  for  employment  would 
thence  arise  which  must  occasion  a  reduction  in  their  actual  receipts. 
Considered  in  this  point  of  view,  the  prosperity  of  this  branch  of  national 
industry  becomes  a  subject  of  the  greatest  importance — an  importance 
far  beyond  all  calculation  of  mere  shillings  and  pence.  The  tendency 
of  all  improvements  in  the  various  processes  of  the  cotton  manufacture 
is  the  abridgment  of  human  labour,  but  hitherto,  such  has  been  the 
gigantic  progress  of  the  trade,  as  to  give  full  employment  to  the  bands 
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who,  in  a  less  prosperous  state  of  things,  would  have  been  thrown  out 
of  work.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  assistants  of  the  spinners,  who,  from 
their  occupation  in  joining  the  threads  broken  in  the  spinning,  are  called 
piecersy  and  who  are  much  more  numerous  than  the  spinners  themselves, 
arc,  while  thus  employed,  qualifying  themselves  to  become  spinners 
when  they  grow  up.  Hitherto  the  demand  for  workmen  of  that  kind 
has  been  sufficiently  great  to  absorb  all  who  have  thus  been  qualified, 
and  to  cause  them  to  receive,  as  spinners,  adequate  and  even  liberal 
wages.  Piecers  are  generally  employed  in  the  proportion  of  four  to  one 
spinner,  but  one  of  these  four  is  generally  a  girl,  who  does  not  in  after- 
life become  a  spinner,  but  is  transferred  to  some  other  department  of  the 
mill.  It  is  further  probable  that,  of  the  three  boys,  one  may  cease  to 
work  in  a  factory,  but  even  then  the  number  of  candidates  for  employ- 
ment as  spinners  will  be  continually  doubled  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years,  and  if  we  had  no  other  means  for  ascertaining  the  progresdve 
extension  of  the  manufacture,  the  fact  of  the  continual  absorption  of 
these  fresh  hands  would  prove  how  great  that  extension  must  be — that 
it  must  have  continued  with  a  constantly  accelerated  speed  in  order  not 
to  lower  the  earnings  of  the  operative  spinners,  whose  ranks  are  thus 
increased  in  a  geometrical  ratio. 

Provided  nothing  shall  occur  to  prevent  the  cotton  manufacture  of 
this  country  from  developing  itself  in  the  same  extraordinary  manner  as 
it  has  done  during  the  last  thirty  years,  the  new  candidates  for  employ- 
ment will  of  course  receive  the  same  encouragement  as  those  have 
experienced  who  have  preceded  them.  But  this  is  a  state  of  things 
liable  to  be  deranged.  There  are  many  causes  wliich  might  contribute 
to  this  derangement.  A  war,  however  much  on  other  grounds  to  be 
deplored,  might  in  this  respect  be  among  the  least  fatal  of  the  checks 
to  our  manufacturing  industry,  since  it  would  offer  another  employment 
in  the  place  of  those  which  would  be  abridged.  The  closing  of  foreign 
markets  through  the  increasing  skill  or  the  jealousy  of  manufacturers 
in  other  countries,  and  a  falling  off  in  the  hitherto  continually  augmented 
supply  of  the  raw  material,  are  among  the  more  obvious  of  those  adverse 
circumstances.  The  closing  against  us  of  some  accustomed  channels  of 
trade  has,  at  various  times,  been  experienced  ;  but  the  degree  of  distress 
whicii  it  would  otherwise  have  occasioned  has,  in  a  short  time,  been 
removed  by  the  demands  of  new  customers,  who  have,  in  a  measure, 
been  compelled  to  become  such  by  the  continually  diminishing  prices  of 
our  goods.  It  will  be  seen,  in  a  futiu-e  section  of  this  work,  in  how 
great  a  degree  these  counteracting  causes  have  operated  during  the  last 
forty-five  years ;  but  although  hitherto  the  favourable  have  always  more 
than  counterbalanced  the  unfavourable  circumstances  that  have  affected 
ti^e^l^d  for  our  products,  it  can  hardly  be  hoped  that  the  same  good 
always  attend  us ;  that  "  new  worlds  "  are  to  be  continually 
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"  called  into  existence  "  as  fast  as  the  improvement  of  our  spinning  and 

weaving  macbinery  may  require  new  customers ;  or  that  another  India 

will  offer  a  market  in  which  we  can  undersell   the  native  manufactures 

of  fabrics,  the  raw  material  for  which  is  grown  upon  their  own  soil,  and 

which  from  time  immemorial  have  been  among  the  chief  staples  of  their 
country. 

These  forebodings  might,  it  is  true,  have  been  advanced  with  appa- 
rently equal  reason  at  any  time  during  the  period  in  which  the  cotton 
manufacture  of  England  has  been  attaining  to  the  magnitude  which  it 
has  now  reached,  and  which  it  has  been  endeavoured  faintly  to  sketch. 
According -to  present  appearances  there  has,  indeed,  hardly  ever  been  a 
time  in  which  those  forebodings  might  not  have  been  urged  with  greater 
reason  than  now,  when  the  real  demands  of  consumers  in  almost 
every  part  of  the  world  are  giving  unremitted  employment  to  every 
spindle  and  loom  throughout  the  kingdom  He  must,  however,  have 
read  the  page  of  history,  and  especially  of  commercial  history,  to  very 
little  purpose  who  has  not  perceived  that,  when  least  dreaded  and 
expected,  changes  will  sometimes  arise  which  no  foresight  could  predict, 
no  prudence  or  exertion  avert.  The  better  understanding  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  trade  on  the  part  of  those  to  whom  the  business  of  legislation 
18  confided  will,  we  may  hope,  do  much  to  prevent  the  dreaded  reverses ; 
an  increasing  degree  of  enlightenment  among  the  rulers  of  other  countries, 
leading  them  to  a  greater  encouragement  of  commercial  intercourse,  may 
do  more ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  and  expected  that  the  example  in  this 
respect  set  within  the  last  few  years  by  England,  in  abandoning  restric- 
tions which  were  so  long  and  pertinaciously  held  by  her,  may  overcome 
those  prejudices  in  the  minds  of  foreigners,  which  our  commercial  suc- 
cess in  spite  of  those  restrictions  has  fostered,  and  that  a  spirit  of 
liberality  between  nations  will  be  henceforward  acknowledged  as  the 
truest  means  for  promoting  the  prosperity  of  each.  When  all  this  shall 
be  accomplished,  however,  constant  vigilance  will  be  required,  not  indeed 
for  what  is  called  tlie  protection  of  our  great  manufacture,  but  to  avert 
or  to  remove  obstacles  as  they  may  present  themselves,  and  especially  to 
relieve  the  springs  of  industry  from  those  which  yet  remain  of  the 
shackles  by  which  its  energy  has  in  former  times  been  cramped.  Much 
has  been  done  to  this  end  already  during  late  years,  by  reforming  our 
tariff,  and  we  may  confidently  hope  that  whatever  remains  to  be  effected 
in  this  respect  will  be  completed  by  following  out  the  same  enlightened 
policy  under  which  so  many  reforms  have  already  been  brought  about 
in  our  commercial  system.  Any  further  observations  on  this  branch 
of  the  subject  may,  with  more  propriety,  be  deferred  to  that  part  of 
this  work  which  will  be  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  our  external 
commerce. 

The  following  table  (page  200)  of  the  number  of  power-looms 
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in  the  various  manufactures  of  this  country  in  1835  has  been  compiled 
from  returns  obtained  by  the  Inspectors  of  Factories,  and  laid  before 
Parliament. 

Siaiement  of  the  Number  cf  Power-Loamt  tued  m  Factoriee  in  the  Vnited  Kingdom,  at  the 
end  of  the  Year  1835,  dietrnffuWunp  Countie»y  and  the  Branch  of  Manufacture  m  whidi  the 
eame  are  used. 


COUNTIES. 


Lancaster 

Westmoreland 

Chester 

Derby 

York  . 

Stafford 

Devon 

Essex  . 

Kent  . 

Leicester 

Bfiddlesex 

Norfolk 

Somerset 

Warwick 

Worcester 

Gloucester 

Montgomery 

Cumberland 

Durham   . 

Northumberland 


Total  in  England 

Lanark 

Renfrew  .  . 

Dumbarton  . 

Bute    .     .  . 

Ayr     .     .  . 
Kirkcudbright 

Perth  .     .  . 
Aberdeen 
Roxburgh 


Total  in  Scotland 


Waterford 
Wexford  . 
Kildare  . 
Dublin  . 
Antrim  . 
Down .  . 
Armagh   . 


Cotton. 


61 , 176 

22,'491 

2,403 

4,039 

336 


*  • 


40 
8 


1* 


186 


90,679 


14,069 

1,339 

534 

94 

736 

90 

421 

248 


Woollen. 


1,142 
8 
8 

3,770 

*  • 
89 


74 


•  • 


4 
4 


5,105 


•  * 


*  • 


22 


17,531 


339 

67 

52 

23 

340 

425 

170 


Total  in  Ireland. 


1,416 


22 


Silk. 


366 

•  • 

414 

166 

•  • 

119 

80 

106 

800 
156 


1,714 


Flax. 


12 


29 

• « 


41 


26 


142 


168 


100 


100 


kized 
Goods. 


• « 

i  • 


25 


25 


• « 


SUMMARY. 


TotaL 


62,684 

8 

22,913 

2,569 

7,809 

455 

80 

106 

12 

129 

8 

300 

230 

25 

7 

4 

4 

186 

29 

6 


97,564 


14,069 

1,365 

534 

94 

736 

90 

421 

390 

22 


17,721 


339 

67 

52 

23 

340 

425 

270 


1,516 


England  . 
Scotland  « 
Ireland     . 


United  Kingdofld 


90,679 

17,531 

1,416 


109,626 


5,105 
22 


5,12?7 


1,7U 


1,714 


41 
168 
100 


309 


25 


25* 


97,564 

17,721 

1,516 


116,801 


♦  The 


irials  used  are  worsted,  cottoa,  silk,  and  India-rubber  thread ;  the  artiel^a 
firths,  belts,  briM^es,  gajrters,  and  the  like. 
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The  art  of  printing  on  woven  fabrics  is  of  very  ancient  origin.  Ander- 
son, in  his  "  History  of  Commerce,"  states  that  it  was  first  practised  in 
London  in  1676.  The  first  cotton  printer  in  England  is  said  to  have 
been  a  Frenchman,  whose  print-ground  was  at  Richmond,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Thames.  Owing  to  the  interference  of  parliament,  first  by  the 
imposition  of  he^vy  duties,  and  afterwards  by  more  direct  restrictions, 
the  trade  was  destroyed  in  1720.  The  object  of  the  legislature  in  this 
proceeding  appears  to  have  been  the  encouragement  of  the  silk  and 
woollen  manufactures.  The  restriction  against  wearing  printed  fabrics, 
of  which  cotton  formed  a  part,  was  repealed  in  1736,  and  it  was  com- 
puted that,  in  1750,  as  many  as  50,000  pieces  of  goods  made  of  linen- 
warp  and  cotton-weft  were  printed  in  England.  At  that  time  no  means 
had  been  devised  for  spinning  cotton-yarn  of  a  strength  which  fitted  it 
for  forming  the  warp.  In  about  fifteen  years  thereafter,  the  printing 
business  was  introduced  into  Lancashire,  and  from  that  time  appears  to 
have  grown  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  the  cotton  manufactiu*e. 
But  it  is  only  during  the  present  century  that  this  branch  of  industry 
has  attained  to  any  considerable  importance.  In  consequence  of  the 
duty  imposed  upon  printed  cottons,  we  are  acquainted  with  the  quantity 
which  has  undergone  the  process  at  difierent  periods  up  to  the  year  1831, 
when  the  duty  was  wholly  repealed^ 

Yardf. 
The  quantity  printed  in  1796  WBfl     .     .     .      20,621,797 

In  1800,  it  had  increased  to 32,869,729 

In  1814,  it  had  further  increased  to  .     .     .     124,613,472 
And  in  1830,  it  had  reached  to    ....    347,450,299 

being  more  than  ten  times  the  quantity  printed  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century,  while  on  the  other  hand  it  is  less  by  194,973,292  yards  than 
the  quantity  exported  in  1849.  The  quantity  printed  in  1830,  after 
providing  199,799,466  yards  for  exportation,  left  147,650,833  yards 
for  use  at  home. 

This  great  increase  must  be  ascribed  to  the  improved  contrivances  and 
processes  which,  in  the  interval  have  been  introduced.  By  some  of 
these,  processes  which  formerly  occupied  many  weeks  are  now  performed 
in  a  few  hours,  efiecting  a  great  saving  of  labour  and  in  the  amount  of 
capital  required.  The  substitution  of  metallic  cylinders  on  which  the 
patterns  are  engraved,  in  place  of  wooden  blocks,  was  first  practised 
about  1785,  and  at  once  efiected  a  great  saving.  The  process  of 
engraving  the  entire  surface  of  these  large  cylinders  was,  however,  a 
very  expensive  operation ;  it  was  consequently  a  more  important  im- 
provement when  the  system  was  introduced  of  engraving  the  pattern 
upon  a  small  steel  cylinder,  and  thence  transferring  it  by  pressure^  first 
to  softened  steel,  and  then,  this  being  hardened,  to  copper  cylinders ; 
in  the  manner  which  has  since  been  used  for  multiplying  plates  used  for 
printing  bank-notes*     By  this  means  the  engraved  patterns  can  b^^ 
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transferred  to  almost  an  indefinite  number  of  cylinders  at  a  trifling 
expense.  The  small  cylinder  upon  which  the  engraving  is  first  sunk 
is  called  the  die^  the  second  cylinder  to  which  the  pattern  is  transferred 
in  relief  is  called  the  mill.  This,  when  hardened,  will  give  the  required 
impression  to  a  great  number  of  cylinders  made  of  the  softer  metal,  and 
as  the  die  can  likewise  be  made  to  give  up  its  pattern  to  several  mills, 
a  sufficient  number  of  cylinders  can  always  be  produced  from  one 
engraving. 

The  introduction  of  this  great  improvement  took  place  about  1808, 
and  has  had  a  powerful  effect  in  extending  the  trade  of  the  country. 
At  this  time,  cylinders  thus  made  and  engrayed,  after  the  novelty  of  the 
pattern  is  gone  by  in  England,  are  exported  to  various  parts  of  Europe 
and  America. 

The  policy  of  subjecting  such  an  article  as  printed  cottons  to  the 
burthen  and  restrictions  of  the  excise  laws  was  always  much  questioned^ 
To  preserve  our  export  trade,  it  was,  of  course,  necessary,  dining  the 
continuance  of  the  duty,  to  grant  a  drawback  upon  shipment  equal  to 
the  amount  of  the  duty.  The  net  revenue  derived  from  the  tax,  on  an 
average  of  the  ten  years  preceding  its  repeal,  was  a  little  more  than 
600,000/.  per  annum  ;  but  in  order  to  realize  this  sum  to  the  Exchequer, 
the  gross  amount  of  duty  levied  during  the  same  time  averaged 
1,850,000/.  per  annum,  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  same  being  repiiid 
as  drawback  upon  quantities  exported.  This,  in  itself,  was  a  great  and 
acknowledged  evil :  it  held  out  temptation,  and  opened  the  door  to 
frauds,  which,  it  is  well  known,  were  committed  to  a  considerable  extent ; 
and  besides  this  crying  evil,  the  interference  of  revenue  regulations 
placed  many  obstacles  in  the  way  of  experiments  and  improvements  as 
we  have  since  happily  been  able  to  ascertain.  Without  entering  into 
any  minute  explanations  upon  the  subject,  it  may  be  stated,  in  proof  of 
this  assertion,  and  upon  the  authority  of  a  gentleman  thoroughly  and 
intimately  conversant  with  all  the  details  of  calico  printing,  that,  upon 
the  same  premises,  with  the  same  capital,  and  employing  the  same 
amount  of  labour,  double  the  quantity  of  cloths  are  now  printed  which 
were  printed  previous  to  the  repeal  of  the  duty,  and  to  the  consequent 
removal  of  the  revenue-oflScers  from  the  print  works. 

Another  very  great  improvement  has  been  effected  of  late  years.  At 
first,  only  one  colour  could  be  imparted  to  the  pattern  on  the  cylinder ; 
and  if  more  than  one  colour  were  required,  it  was  necessaiy  to  resort 
to  a  different  process,  and  to  print  the  several  colours  by  different 
operations.  This  disadvantage  was  at  length  partially  got  over ;  so 
that,  five  years  ago,  printers  were  enabled  to  impart  two,  and  even  three 
colours  by  means  of  cylinders  ;  and  it  is  now  common  to  print  five  colours 
at  one  operation.     The   vast  improvement   which  has   latterly  been 

style  and  execution  of  printed  cotton  goods  is  matter  of 
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such  common  observation,  that  it  cannot  be  necessary  to  enlarge  upon  it 
here :  but  for  it,  the  cotton  manufacture  could  not,  in  this  branch,  have 
stood  against  the  powerful  rivalry  to  which  it  has  of  late  been  subjected 
by  our  silk  manufacture.  This  improvement  has  been  assisted  by  the 
discovery  of  a  method  for  imparting  to  cotton  fabrics  the  brilliant  red 
colour  of  cochineal,  which  was  previously  applied  to  woollens  only.  This 
is  effected  by  simply  passing  a  current  of  steam  on  to  cloth  to  which  the 
cochineal-dye  has  previously  been  applied,  tliat  process  having  the  effect 
of  fixing  the  colour. 

It  is  not  possible  to  make  any  very  satisfactory  estimate  of  the  growth 
and  progress  of  the  manufactiure  of  hosiery.  ITie  greater  part  of  our 
knowledge  concerning  it  is  due  to  the  personal  exertions  of  Mr.  Felkin, 
a  merchant  of  Nottingham,  the  carefulness  and  accuracy  of  whose 
investigations  are  generally  recognised.  These,  however,  SLpfiy  only  to 
recent  years,  and  we  cannot  put  equal  faith  in  the  results  offered  by 
previous  inquirers. 

The  cluef  seats  of  the  hosiery  manufacture  are  the  counties  of  Derby, 
Nottingham,  and  Leicester,  in  the  last  named  of  which  nearly  all  the 
frames  in  which  wool  is  employed  are  to  be  found,  while  Nottingham 
contains  the  largest  number  of  frames  for  the  production  of  cotton 
hosiery.  The  use  of  silk  in  this  branch  of  manufacture  is  almost  wholly 
confined  to  Derby  and  Nottingham. 

Blackner  estimated  that  in  1812  there  were  29,590  stocking  frames 
at  work  in  all  the  branches.  Thirty  years  before  that  time  the  number 
had  been  estimated  at  20,000.  If  we  are  to  judge  from  the  localities 
assigned  to  the  frames  in  1812,  it  would  appear  that  rather  more  than 
one- third  were  employed  in  producing  cotton  hose,  and  that  about 
one-half  were*  used  for  woollen  goods,  but  no  very  accurate  estimate  of 
the  proportions  can  be  formed  from  the  locality  of  the  machines.  In 
1833,  a  meeting  was  held  of  delegates  from  the  frame-work  knitters, 
when  a  resolution  was  formed  for  dividing  the  seat  of  the  hosiery 
manufacture  into  districts,  with  the  view  of  obtaining,  among  other 
things,  exact  details  of  the  number  and  description  of  frames,  the  amount 
of  laboiu*  employed  in  them,  and  such  further  particulars  as  might 
enable  the  workmen  to  co-operate  for  the  more  effectual  protection  and 
advancement  of  their  interests.  The  resolution  thus  formed  was  not, 
indeed,  carried  into  effect  in  the  manner  nor  with  the  objects  proposed ; 
but  was  of  advantage,  by  its  having  been  the  means  of  drawing  the 
attention  of  Mr.  Felkin  to  the  subject,  who  drew  up  an  estimate  of  the 
extent  of  the  manufacture  in  its  various  branches,  which  was  believed 
to  present  a  sufficiently  accurate  approximation  to  the  condition  of  the 
trade  at  that  time  to  answer  all  practical  purposes.  The  followi 
Mr.  Felkin's  estimate  for  1833.— &e  page  204. 
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At  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  York,  in  1844,  Mr. 
Felkin  read  a  very  elaborate  report,  which  has  since  been  printed,  on 
the  hosiery  trade,  and  the  condition  of  the  frame-work  knitters.  The 
survey  and  census  upon  which  Mr.  Felkin  founded  his  report,  were 
made  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1844,  as  far  as  respects  the  midland 
counties  of  England,  by  agents  whom  he  employed  for  that  purpose. 
The  estimate  for  the  remaining  parts  of  the  kingdom  were  adopted  and 
considered  correct  by  Mr.  Felkin,  whose  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  condition  of  the  manufacture  in  all  its  branches  enables  him  to  form 
an  accurate  judgment  upon  the  subject. — See  Table,  page  206. 

Since  1812,  when  Mr.  Blackner  made  the  estimate  of  29,590  frames 
as  the  total  of  what  were  used  in  the  United  Kingdom,  many  frames 
have  been  widened  so  as  to  make  two  stockings  at  once,  which  was  not 
the  case  before.  The  quantity  of  cotton  hosiery  goods  made  in  1833  was 
estimated  by  Mr.  Felkin  to  have  increased  more  than  fifty  per  cent,  in 
the  preceding  twenty  years — ^an  opinion  which  agrees  with  the  fact  which 
everybody  must  have  observed,  that  the  use  of  cotton  stockings  has, 
during  that  time,  been  superseding  those  of  woollen  to  a  great  extent 
among  the  female  part  of  the  population.  It  will  also  be  seen  from  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Felkin,  that  tfie  number  of  frames  employed  for  making 
cotton  goods,  which  in  1812  was  about  one-third  the  whole  number 
employed,  formed  about  one-half  in  1833,  or  16,300  out  of  33,000 
frames. 

The  making  of  stockings  is  altogether  a  domestic  manufacture,  being 
carried  on  in  the  dwellings  of  the  workmen.  Some  of  these  persons 
possess  frames,  which  are  their  own  property,  but  the  greater  part  use 
frames  which  belong  to  the  master-manufacturers  by  whom  the  work- 
men are  employed,  and  who  are  paid  by  those  workmen  an  annual  rent, 
varying  from  forty  shillings  to  five  pouuds,  according  to  the  size  and 
capability  of  the  frame. 

The  bobbin-net  manufacture  has  altogether  risen  up  during  the 
present  century,  and  in  a  comparatively  small  number  of  years  has 
become  an  object  of  national  importance,  finding  employment  for  between 
150,000  and  200,000  persons,  whose  wages  amount  to  2,500,000/.  per 
annum,  as  stated  in  a  memorial  addressed  in  June,  1834,  to  the  Lords 
of  the  Treasury  by  the  principal  merchants  and  manufacturers  engaged 
in  the  bobbin-net  trade. 

The  first  successful  attempt  at  producing,  by  means  of  machinery, 
net- work  bearing  the  characteristics  of  lace,  was  made  in  1809 ;  and 
tliis  machine,  rude  in  its  construction,  and  slow  and  inefficient  in  its 
operation,  in  comparison  with  the  improved  machinery  now  employed 
for  the  same  purpose,  was  the  subject  of  a  patent,  the  possessors  of  which 
realized,  during  the  continuance  of  their  exclusive  right,  very 
fortunes.     Since  the  expiration  of  this  patent,  the  machinery  of  the 
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has  been  most  importantly  simplified,  and  its  efficiency  increased ;  so 
that,  by  the  application  of  an  equal  amount  of  labour,  twelve  times  the 
quantity  of  net  is  now  produced  which  could  have  been  previously  made, 
and  a  quantity  of  the  finished  manufactiire  is  now  sold  for  25.  6cf., 
which,  during  the  continuance  of  the  patent,  was  sold  for  51,  The  ex- 
tent to  which  the  bobbin-net  manu&cture  has  since  reached  may  be  seen 
from  the  following  statements  drawn  up  in  1836  by  Mr.  Felkin,  who  has 
been  personally  interested  in  the  trade  from  its  commencement,  and  pos- 
sesses all  the  requisite  facilities  for  preparing  an  accurate  estimate 
concerning  it : — 

Statiaticicf  the  Bobbin- Net  Trade, 

Capital  employed  in  spinning  and  doubling  the  yam : — 
Fixed  capital  in  35  spinning  and  24  doubling  factories — 724,000  spinning,  £. 

296,700  doabfing  spindles 715,000 

Floating  capital  in  spinners'  and  doublers*  stock,  and  necessary  sundries  200,000 

915,000 

Deduct  one-sixth,  employed  for  foreign  bobbin-net  trade 155,000 

Total  capita]  employed  in  spinning  and  doubling  for    £. 

EngUsh  bobbin-net  trade 760,000 

Capital  employed  in  bobbin-net  making : — 
Fixed  capital  in  factories,  principally  for  power-machines 85,000 

y,  power-machines,  averaging  11  quarters  wide      ....     170,000 

„  hand-machines,  averaging  9  quarters  wide 267,000 

Floating  capital  in  stock  on  hand,  power-owners 150,000 

„  ,,  ,,  hand-owners 250,000 

922,000 

Capital  in  embroidering,  preparing,  and  stock 250,000 

Total  ci^ital  employed  in  the  trade £1,932,000 

The  value  of  the  materials  used  is  as  follows : — 

9,  d.  £. 

6,000  lbs.  cotton  yam,  No.  130   at     7  6  2,250 

10,000                   „                    140    „      8  0  4,000 

75,000                    „                    150    „      8  9  32,812 

85,000                   „                    160    „      9  6  40,375 

95,000                   „                    170    „     10  7  50,270 

350,000                    „                    180    „     12  0  210,000 

250,000                   „                    190    „     14  0  175,000 

220,000                   „                    200    „     16  0  176,000 

60,000                   „                   210    „     18  6  55,500 

9,000                   „                   220    „    21  3  9,563 

1,160,000  lbs.  yam  "  775,770 

20  per  cent,  discount     .     .     151,154 

_____         £. 

Net  value  of  yam 604,616 

Value  of  silk  used 40,000 

Wages,  interest,  wear  and  tear,  &c.  .     .     .    732,234 

Value  of  rough  goods 1,376,850 

200,000  pieces,  gassed,  3</. 2,500 

300,000      „       bleached,  lOrf. 12,500 

300,000      „       dressed,  U.^d. 26,000 

One-third  figured,  cost 350,000 

200,000  pieces,  wide-nets,  finished,  1«.  6J. 15,000 

100,000      „       quillmgs,  3« 15,000 

£1,797,850 
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The  number  of  machines,  exclusive  of  165  not  at  work,  is  3,547,  of 
the  following  descriptions : — 


Plain  .  ,  . 
Quilling  •  • 
Fancy      .     . 


Rotary. 


1,203 

247 

45 


1,585 


Circular. 


116 
116 
188 


420 


Lever. 


16 
761 
448 


1,225 


Travers 
Warp. 


152 


152 


Pusher- 
Grecian. 


» • 


165 


165 


ToUl. 


1,425 

1,124 

998 


3,547 


The  parts  of  the  kingdom  in  which  these  machines  are  employed,  are — 


Nottinghamfhiiv  • 
Leicestershire 
Derbyshire     .     . 
West  of  England  . 


Plain. 


372 
207 
192 
654 


1,425 


Qoillings.    Fancy. 


1,006 
37 
49 
30 


1,122 


782 
99 
14 

103 


998 


Total. 


2,160 
343 
255 

787 


3,545 


Quantity  of 
Yam  ujed. 


Ibi. 
640,000 
100,000 
100,000 
320,000 


1,160,000 


The  quantity  and  value  of  the  rough  goods  produced  by  the  different 
kinds  of  machines  are — 

Square  Yarda.  £. 

15,827,848  662,255 

8,327,240  476,959 

2,627,187  141,864 

811,650  41,574 

325,188  54,198 


Rotary     .     . 
liever .     .     . 
Circular   .     . 
Pusher-Grecian 
Tjravers  Warp 


27,919,063 


1,376,850 


The  number  of  machine  owners  is  837,  of  whom — 


302  possess  only  1  machine. 

a03       „  „    2       „ 

212       „      from  3  to   5  machines. 

69       „         „     6„  10 

24       „  „    11  w  20 

10       „  „  21  „  30 


n 
n 


5  possess  from  31  to   40  machines. 

4  „     41  „  50 

5  „  51  „  100 

1     .,         10* 
1      n  120 

and  1     ,, 


200 


»» 

M 
>» 
If 

n 


The  power  of  the  different  kinds  of  machines  as  to  the  width  of  the 
bobbin-net  produced,  is — 


Width  stated  in 
Quarters. 


4-Quarter 
5 


6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

20 


>  > 

» » 
» » 
» » 

» > 


Rotary. 


12 

26 

12 
496 

19 
313 

41 
622 

17 
4 
1 

22 


1,585 


Circular. 

L^ver. 

Pusher- 
Grecian. 

Travers 
Warp. 

ToUl. 

•  • 

1 

5 

2 

8 

8 

4 

24 

3 

51 

52 

110 

61 

117 

366 

57 

148 

25 

20 

262 

240 

321 

18 

9 

1,084 

32 

113 

3 

1 

168 

25 

192 

16 

• . 

546 

2 

122 

7 

172 

4 

184 

6 

816 

12 

29 

5 

9 

2 

3 

9 

31 

2 

2 

420 

1,225 

165 

1 

152 

3,547 
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The  wages  of  persons  employed  in  the  different  branches  of  the  manu- 
facture vary  according  to  the  kind  of  work  produced.     The  net  earnings  of 

Men  are  from  12«.  to  35«.  per  week,  averaging  about  16«. 
Women      „       Ss.  to  12«.        „  „  6«. 

Children    „       1«.  6d.  to  b$,   „  „  2s.  6d, 

Successive  improvements  in  the  arrangement  of  the  machines  had 
caused  those  first  constructed — the  Travers-warp  macjiines — to  go  out 
of  use,  and  a  great  number  of  them,  which  had  cost  300/.  each,  were 
sold  and  broken  up  for  the  value  of  the  iron  which  they  contained. 
It  has  been  found  recently,  that  by  a  slight  alteration  these  machines 
may  be  adapted  to  the  production  of  fancy  nets ;  such  of  them  as 
remained  have  been  thus  modified  at  a  small  expense,  ai^d  employed  for 
the  production  of  fabrics  of  continually-increasing  beauty  and  value. 

Mr.  Felkin  has  kindly  furnished  the  following  particulars  respecting 
this  interesting  branch  of  manufacture,  showing  the  positioq  which  it 
occupied  in  1844. 

"  The  number  of  mills  for  spinning  and  doubling  fine  yams  is  greatly 
increased  since  1836,  but  the  increased  product  is  chiefly  employed  for 
warps  in  Bradford,  Coventry,  and  Spitalfields,  for  the  production  of 
mixed  goods.  The  capital  employed  in  producing  yams  for  English  lace 
is  about  the  same  as  in  1836 — 

£.  £. 

Say    ,,..,,.., 760,000 

Fixed  capital  in  45  factories       .     .     ,     .     .      90,000 

„  1750  steam  power  machines, )  og^  ^^ 

averaging  13  quarters  wide  j  '^*'"»^'^'" 

„  1450  hand  machii^es,  average  )  i  e^  nrvi 

10  quarters  wide      .     ,     .  j  ^^»"^ 
Floating  capital  in  rough  ^oods  in  process  of 

making 

„  process  of  embroidering 

and  flnishhig      •     .     . 

'  -, — r—  1,320,000 

Total  capital  employed  in  the  trade    •     ^     .  £2,080,000 

"The  only  improvement  introduced  since  1833  in  the  machinery  for 
making  plain  nets  has  consisted  in  a  contrivance  for  obtaining  greater 
speed  in  the  working.  Several  patents  have  been  taken  out  for  im- 
provements in  the  style  of  the  goods  produced,  and  for  modes  of  adapting 
the  jacquard  frame.  The  main  object  sought  by  the  patentees  h^  been 
the  introduction  of  pattems  in  close  imitation  of  pillow  lace,  and  espe- 
cially of  Netberland  lace,  and  their  success  in  this  object  has  been  very 
great. 

"The  cheapness  of  these  beautiful  fabrics  is  calculated  to  excite 
astonishment.     A  yard  in  length  of  12-quarter  wide  plain  net,  may  now 
be  bought  for  one  shilling.     A  yard  of  plait  net,  of  the  same  width,  is 
worth  from  205.  to  5/.     The  machine  employed  to  make  the  former  ^^ 
would  cost  in  its  constmction  250/.,  while  the  platt  net  machine  wouMH^' 


500,000 
300,000 
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cost  from  500/.  to  1000/.  Fancy  goods  of  all  qualities,  from  one 
farthing  to  20^.  per  yard,  are  at  all  times  being  made,  and  often  in  the 
same  establishment. 

"In  1837,  the  fancy  productions  of  Nottingham  were  so  far  out  of 
favour  with  the  public,  tbat  the  embroiderers  were  reduced  to  one-third 
of  their  former  number,  and  those  employed  were  earning  miserable 
wages ;  but  during  the  last  three  or  four  years  so  great  has  been  the 
improvement  in  the  taste  and  style  of  those  goods,  that  the  demand  for 
them  has  been  continually  increasing  at  rising  prices,  and  the  wages 
of  the  workpeople  have  risen  proportionally.  This  result  has  principally 
been  owmg  to  the  application  of  the  jacquard  machine  to  this  branch  of 
manufacture ;  a  residt  which  has  not  been  accomplished  without  great 
di£Bculty. 

"  The  toarjhlace  manufacture  is  usually  carried  on  separately  from  the 
bobbin-net  branch.  The  machinery  engaged  in  it,  is  chiefly  employed 
by  15  firms  in  the  town  of  Nottingham  and  the  neighbourhood. 

"  The  warp  machine,  which  is  a  very  beautiful  modification  of  the 
stocking  frame,  is  used  for  the  production  of  articles  of  the  most  varied 
texture,  from  the  stoutest  cloth  to  the  lightest  gossamer  net-work. 
There  are  either  plain  or  fancy  goods ;  for  the  latter  kind,  the  jacquard 
machine  is  connected  with  it,  and  very  splendid  patterns  are  thus  pro-^ 
duced.  At  this  time  (September,  1845)  800  warp-frames  are  employed 
in  making  lace  goods,  300  being  worked  with  silk,  and  500  with  cotton 
yam.     These  frames  would  cost  in  their  construction,  about  100,000/. 

"  They  give  employment  to  altogether  about  4500  hands,  viz. — 

200  Overlookers,  smiths,  &c at  40<.  per  week. 

100  Machine  hands 30  ,, 

400  Ditto 25  „ 

500  i>itto ^  „ 

500  Ditto 15  „ 

1,000  Females,  mending,  putting  up,  &c 10  „ 

1,500  Females  and  children,  drawing,  carding,  &c.,  U.  6<f .  to  8  „ 

200  Children,  winding 3  „ 

100  Bleachers,  dressers,  derks,  &c.,  at  various  wages. 

"  The  sum  paid  in  wages,  during  1844,  was  about  165,000/.     The 

materials  used  in  that  year,  were  40,000  lbs.  raw  silk  ;  value  30,000/. 

„  „  600,000  lbs.    „     cotton    „      25,000/. 

The  finished  goods  were  of  the  value  of  350,000/.,  viz. : — cotton  goods, 

200,000/.,  and  silk  goods,  150,000/. 

"The  3200  machines  were,  in  1844,  employed  and  produced,  as 
follows : — 
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Machinea.  lbs. 

500  Common  plain  cotton  net,  using  570,000 

200  Finer  ditto „      120,000 

100  Bnuselfl*  ground  ditto  .     .    „        50,000 
600  Expensive  fandes,  ditto    .    „      240,000 

aOO  Plain  silk  net 

50  Fancy  ditto 


Yarn.  «. 

No.  120  at  4 

200     10 

250     18 

190     10 


6  per  lb. 

0 

0 

0 


n 


Value  in 
Roogh  Gooda. 

£.  £, 

128,250  250,000 

60,000  100,000 

45,000  75,000 

120,000  450,000 

.     .     .  300,000 

.     .     .  50,000 


1,750  Steam-power  machines. 

850  Cotton  fiuicies    .     .     • 

250  Cotton  quillings  .     .     . 

300  Plain  cotton  .     •     .     . 

50  Silk  fiuides   .     •     .     . 


n 
n 


640,000 
150,000 
180,000 


140 
170 
180 


5  6 

7  0 

8  0 


»> 


176,000  637,000 

52,500  130,000 

72,000  150,000 

.  .  .  37,000 


1,450  Hand-machines.  1,950,000  653,750  2,179,000 

Embroidering 330,000 

Finishing,  sale  expenses,  interest,  and  profits 486,000 

Produce  of  plain-finished  goods 1,205,000 • 

fancy  and  embroidered  ditto   •     •     .       1,790,000 


n 


Total  retomi  of  bobbin-net  manufSMsture,  1844 


£2,995,000 


Among  the  machines  employed  jn  making  fancy  goods,  there  were 
about  120  platt  machines,  and  200  Mechlin  machines,  to  which  the 
jacquard  frame  was  attached. 

The  persons  employed  in  making,  finishing,  &c.,  the  above,  and  their 
rates  of  wages,  were  as  follows : — 

5,800  Machine-hands,  vis. :— 800  youths,       at  10».  per  week. 

1,000  young  men     15«.         „ 
2,000  men     .     .      I8s, 


Total 


1,200 
400 
300 
100 

5,800 


n 

n 


24ff. 
30s. 
35«. 
40s. 


n 
»» 


50 

50 

200 

2,900 

650 

150 

8,400 

240 

620 

50 

80 

70 

500 

3,000 

2,000 

180 

50 

25 

25 

50,000 

50 


Engine-men       •••••••• 

stokers    .     .     .     •     • 

Warpers 

Threaders  and  winders  (boys)    .     .     . 

Smiths,  moulders,  kc 

Point,  guide,  &c.,  makers  .... 
Menders  of  rough  goods  (females)  •  . 
Clerks  and  warehousemen  .... 
Single  machine  owners  and  overlookers 

Gassers 

Bleachers 

Dressers'  overlookers  ...... 

Female  dressers 

Corders,  drawers,  &c.  (children)  .  . 
White  menders  and  folders  ,  .  .  . 
Porters,  &c.  ••..,.... 

Carters .     . 

Designers     .     .     * 

Readers  in 

Embroiderers,  when  employed  .  .  . 
Travellers  at  120/.  a-year  each. 


at  25f .  per  week. 
I5f.       „ 


25«. 

5s, 
30«. 
25«. 

4«. 
40*. 
40t. 
25«. 
25«. 
40«. 
lOt. 

5f. 
lOt. 
18«. 
\bs, 
409. 
15«. 
5«.  to  6«. 


n 

99 


n 


9t 


n 


»» 

9» 

»> 
99 
99 


» 
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The  produce  of  the  manufacture  passes  through  the  hands  of  about 
100  firms,  all  of  whom,  except  two,  are  resident  in  Nottingham. 

lbs.  £. 

The  raw  cotton  wool  used  was  about  2,500,000,  cost  230,000 
The  raw  silk  used 125,300     „    130,000 

For  a  small  part  of  the  goods  made,  cotton  is  used,  spun  into  460  hanks 
to  the  pound  weight,  the  price  of  which  is  12/.  16s,  per  lb. 

About  730  machines  are  in  the  West  of  England. 
„     310  „  Derbyshire, 

y,       60  „  Leicestershire. 

„  2y  100  „  Nottingham  and  its  immediate  vicinity. 

About  three-fifths  of  the  goods  made  are  consumed  within  the  kingdom. 

Various  estimates  have  been  formed  concerning  the  extent  and  yalue 
of  the  cotton  manufacture  in  this  kingdom.  Mr.  Dugald  Bannatyne, 
in  the  Supplement  to  the  "  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,"  and  Mr.  M'Cul- 
loch,  in  the  second  edition  of  his  **  Dictionary  of  Commerce,"  have  both 
estimated  the  yalue  of  goods  annually  manufactured  at  the  sum  of 
thirty-four  millions,  and  Mr.  M*Culloch  estimates  the  capital  employed 
at  the  same  sum,  viz. : — 

£. 
Capital  employed  in  the  purchase  of  the  raw  material .      4,000,000 

„  „  „         payment  of  wages   ....     10,000,000 

„      invested  in  spinning- mills,  power  and  hand- 
looms,  warehouses,  stocks  in  hand,  &c.  .     .    20,000,000 

£34,000,000 

The  value  of  the  goods  annually  produced  is  made  up,  according  to 
Mr.  M*Culloch's  estimate,  as  follows : — 

£. 

Raw  material,  240,000,000  lbs.  at  7</.  per  lb 7,000,000 

Wages  of  800/)00  weavers,  spinners,  bleachers,  &c.,  at 

22L  10«.  a^year  each 18,000,000 

Wages  of  100,000  engineers,  machine-makers,  smiths, 

masons,  joiners,  &c.,  at  30/.  a^year  each      ....      3,000,000 
Profits  of  the  manufacturers,  wages  of  superintendence, 

sums  to  purchase  the  materials  of  machinery,  coals, 

&c 6,000,000 

£34,000,000 

In  the  latest  edition  of  the  Commercial  Dictionary  (1849),  Mr. 
M'CuIloch  gives  the  sum  of  forty-seven  millions  as  the  total  estimate 
of  the  capital  employed  in  the  manufacture,  and  of  thirty-six  millions  as 
the  value  of  the  goods  annually  made,  and  in  arriving  at  those  totals, 
makes  a  somewhat  different  division  of  the  sums  under  their  different 
heads,  thus : — 

£. 
Capital  employed  in  the  purchase  of  the  raw  material .      4,000,000 

),  „  „         payment  of  wages    ....      8,000,000 

„      invested  in  spinning-mills,  &c 35,000,000 

£47,000,000 
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£. 
Raw  material,  500,000,000  lbs.,  at  5d,  per  lb.       ...     10,000,000 

Wages  of  542,000  Bpinners,  weavers,  bleachers,  &c.,  at 
24/.  a-year  each 13,000,000 

Wages  of  80,000  engineers,  machine-makers,  smiths, 
masons,  joiners,  &c.,  at  50/.  a-year  each      ....      4,000,000 

Profits  of  the  manufacturers,  wages  of  superintendence, 
sums  to  purchase  the  materials  of  machinery,  coals, 
&c 9,000,000 

£36,000,000 

Mr.  Baines,  who  was  at  considerable  pains  to  ascertain  the  correct- 
ness of  the  earlier  estimates,  has  given  the  following  statement,  some- 
what  different  in  its  details,  but  arriving  substantially  at  the  same  result 
as  was  given  by  Messrs.  Bannatyne  and  M'CuUoch : — 

Extent  and  Fultu  of  the  BrUUh  Cottm  Man^aeture  in  1833. 

Cotton  wool  imported lbs.  303,656,837 

„  consumed  in  the  manufacture 282,675,200 

Tarn  spun  (deducting  1^  oc.  per  lb.  for  loss).  ....  256, 174,400 
Number  of  hanks  spun  (averaging  40  to  the  lb.)  .  hanks  10,246,976,000 
Length  of  yam  spun  (840  yards  to  the  h4nk)  .  .  miles  4,890,602,182 
V4lue  of  the  cotton  wool  consumed^  at  7d,  per  lb.  •  .  .  £  8,244,693 
Value  of  the  cotton  exports— goods  .  •  .£13,754,992 
ti  ,»  ,t  yam     .     .     .       4,704,008 

£  18^459,000 
Value  of  manufactures  consumed  at  home    .     12,879,693 

Total  value  of  the  manufacture •     •       £31,338,693 

Capital  employed  in  the  manufacture 34,000,000 

Quantity  of  cotton  goods  exported  in  1832 : — 

White  or  plain  cottons  ....  yards  259,493,096 
Printed  or  dyed  cottons      .     .     •      „     201,552^407 

461,045,503 

Number  of  persons  suppoHed  by  the  manufacture  .     .     .  1,500,000 

„  operatives  in  the  spinning  and  weaving : — 

Factories— in  England *     .    200,000 

„  Scotland 32,000 

„  Ireland 5,000 

^  237,000 

Wages  earned  by  the  factory  operatives  .....*        £6,044,000 
Power  moving  iii6  factories— steam    33,000  horses. 
),  „  „  water    11,000 

.     ■  horse  power  i  44^000 

Number  of  spindles 9,333,000 

„  power-looms »  100,000 

„  hand-loom  weavers      • 250,000 

Wages  earned  by  ditto £4,375,000 

It  is  only  within  the  last  twenty-five  years  that  the  silk  manufacture 
can  be  said  to  have  been  firmly  established  in  this  country.  Silk  goods 
have,  indeed,  been  made  in  England  since  the  time  of  Edward  the  Third, 
and  at  various  times  measures  intended  to  act  for  the  protection  of  the 
manufacturers  have  been  passed  by  the  legislature.  With  tliis  view, 
the  importation  of  silk  goods  manufactured  in  other  countries  was  strictly 
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prohibited  in  1765,  and  this  system  continued  in  force  during  a  long 
series  of  years,  such  goods  being  expressly  excluded  from  the  benefit  of 
the  treaty  of  commerce  concluded  with  France  in  1786. 

By  this  prohibitory  law,  the  English  silk  manufacturers  were  legally 
secured  in  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  home  market,  from  which,  in 
the  then  imperfect  condition  of  the  manufacture,  they  would  otherwise 
have  been  driven  by  the  superior  fabrics  of  foreign  looms.  Protected 
trades  are,  almost  invariably,  carried  on  without  that  regard  to  economy 
in  the  processes  which  is  necessary,  in  order  to  provide  for  their  exten- 
sion, by  brining  the  protected  article  within  the  reach  of  a  larger 
number  of  consumers.  Hence  it  arose  that  silk  goods  came  to  be  looked 
upon  as  mere  luxuries,  the  use  of  which  must  be  confined  to  the  richer 
classes ;  and  this  state  of  things  was  aggravated  by  their  being  thence 
considered  fit  objects  of  taxation.  Heavy  duties  were  imposed  upon 
the  importation  of  raw  and  thrown  silk  ;  the  manufactured  goods  made 
of  a  material,  the  cost  of  which  was  thus  enhanced,  continued  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  multitude,  and  the  manufacturers  were  consequently 
liable  to  considerable  and  violent  vicissitudes  from  every  change  of 
fashion.  On  the  other  hand,  those  manufacturers  feeling  themselves 
secure  in  the  legal  monopoly  of  the  home  market,  were  without  the 
necessary  stimulus  to  improvement,  and  additional  temptations  were 
consequently  held  out  to  the  smuggler  to  introduce  the  superior  pro- 
hibited goods  of  France.  The  slo\ir  progress  made  in  this  branch  of 
manufacture  in  England,  imder  this  system  of  duties  and  restrictions, 
may  be  seen  from  the  following  table  of  the  quantities  of  raw  and  thrown 
silk  imported  at  various  times  into  the  kingdom,  from  the  year  1765, 
when  the  prohibition  of  foreign  silk  goods  was  enacted,  until  the  end 
of  1849.— /&e  page  215. 

During  all  the  period  embraced  in  this  table,  up  to  1824,  the  silk 
trade  of  England  was  one  continued  alternation  of  prosperity  and  dis- 
tress. That  the  former  condition  prevailed  is  proved,  however,  by  the 
increasing  amount  of  the  manufacture,  comparing  one  period  with 
another  in  the  course  of  years.  In  1824  the  system  here  described  was 
wholly  changed.  The  high  duties  of  5s,  Qd,  per  lb.  imposed  upon  raw 
silk,  and  of  14*.  Sd,  per  lb.  upon  thrown  silk,  were  reduced ;  the  former 
to  3rf.,  and  the  latter  to  7^.  6d,  per  lb.  These  rates  were  afterwards 
further  reduced;  that  on  raw  silk  to  Id,,  and  that  on  thrown  silk  to 
Ss,  dd,  per  lb. :  a  regulation  of  the  Custom-house  permitting  the  latter 
duty  to  be  drawn  hack  upon  the  exportation  of  the  goods  into  which 
foreign  thrown  silk  is  converted ;  and  in  1845  the  duties  on  importation 
were  wholly  repealed.  In  1824  the  system  of  prohibition  against  the 
importation  of  foreign  manufactured  silk  goods  was  prospectively  re- 
|>ealed,  and  a  scale  of  duties  adopted,  under  which  such  goods  might  be 
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imported ;  but  !q  order  to  afford  the  Bilk  mtinufacturerB  the  opportunity 
of  (lispo^Dg  of  their  Btocka  of  goods  already  made,  and  of  otherwiec  pre- 
paring for  foreign  competition,  sucli  importations  were  not  alIo\iL'>l  to 
take  place  until  after  the  5th  of  July,  1826. 


R.". 

IVmw.    j    Thro.n. 

T.U1. 

Ita. 

Ita. 

353,000 

544,000 

760,000 

1,095,000 

37,000 

363,000 
337,000 

350,000 
393,000 

715,000 

1785,  6,  and  7,  twenty  jBira  oftor  prohibl- 

881,000 

isoi  to  mi 

18I5,lfi,«nd 

7,'(i«t  yMirIiori.eiee.'»ndsni 
prolubltion  wu  mmmcnced  J 

Misiooo 

IS21,  S2,  utl  33,  lut  tbre«  reura  pri 
Uieel»ng>ori;at«m  .... 

or  tfll 

1,970,000 

74,000 

355,000 

2,399,000 

Y». 

Kiw. 

W»u. 

TVown. 

ToUl. 

lb.. 

Ila. 

Ita. 

IW. 

1814 

1,.W,335 

29,334 

586,505 

2,119,974 

1815 

l,06«,Me 

37.1171 

377.822 

1,475.389 

873,414 

4,163 

210.758 

1,088„334 

1817 

1,343,051 

49,055 

394,553 

1,686,6.59 

1813 

1, +14,881 

8e,M) 

391,166 

1,922,987 

l,i46,0»7 

71,331 

831.135 

1,4*8,553 

1,633.799 

94,883 

809,953 

3,037,635 

18il 

1,864,613 

105,047 

360,248 

2.32»,Sf>8 

1822 

I. 993, 764 

64.W1 

382,878 

21441  ;:*3 

1823 

3,0^1  .BBS 

53. 36a 

363.864 

3,468,121 

1834 

3,-»14.ftM 

130,257 

163,271 

4,011,048 

1835 

3,848, 5M 

lASlO 

SSD.Aia 

3,604,058 

l,«e4,IS8 

289,325 

8,253,513 

3,759,138 

454,015 

4,213,153 

1838 

4,163,550 

385,^3 

4,547,812 

a.71tl,9fia 

172,239 

2;693;20l 

1830 
1831 

S.-J7!  969 
3,-035,813 

4a5,'013 
762,358 

S14;240 

4,693.S17 
4,313,330 

1833 

3;sji;:ai 

651,594 

323,932 

4,373,347 

1833 

3.838, T9S 

268,367 

*.16l,i4A 

183( 

3,346.751 

1,009|U3B 

160,768 

4,532,451 

1835 

4,im,008 

1,392,873 

SM,57B 

5,788,458 

1836 

4,939.354 

i;  534;  MIS 

294,301 

6,  or*,  433 

1837 

8,530,105 

867, 4.M 

311.298 

4,598,859 

1838 

8.595,816 

952,305 

242,136 

4,790,256 

s:^:?,^ 

1,037,547 

22B,£43 

4,665.944 

1840 

3.794,466 

388,147 

4.819,262 

1841 

a,14B,70B 

1,313.815 

266,651 

4,757,171 

1843 

3,856,867 

1,424; 193 

363;524 

5,644,383 

a.554.9ft4 

5.371.386 

lau 

8,1118,382 

1,761,424 

405,927 

6,  OSS,  633 

1845 

i,  OSS, 737 

1,406,720 

4,«,706 

5,949,163 

1S46 

3,968.3'Jl 

887, »3e 

392,367 

5.248.604 

1847 

3,571,451 

1,150,353 

257,648 

4,-.l79,451 

1848 

4,135,335 

1,010,701 

1,027,3SS 

6.203, 3^12 

1819 

4,4ll,i«) 

1,375,808 

482,108 

6,2C9,179 

Iq  the  jears  1826  to  1829  the  irute  1>  included  with  tt 


An  immediate  and  great  increase  was  made  in  the  cousumptioQ  of 
«lk  goods  by  this  reduction  in  the  cost  of  the  material.  Every  tlirowing* 
mill  and  every  loom  was  put  in  constant  employment,  and  a  great  in- 
crease was  made  in  the  number  of  tliesc  establishments.     The  number 
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of  throwing-mills  in  different  parts  of  the  country  was  raised  from  175 
to  266,  and  the  number  of  spindles  from  780,000  to  1,180,000 ;  yet 
notwithstanding  this  additional  productive  power,  it  was  not  possible  for 
the  throwsters  to  keep  pace  with  the  demands  of  the  weavers,  who  were 
frequently  kept  waiting  during  whole  months  for  silk  to  enable  them  to 
complete  the  orders  which  they  had  in  hand. 

This  full  tide  of  prosperity  was  checked  by  the  commercial  panic 
which  occurred  at  the  close  of  1825 ;  and  as  the  admission  of  foreign- 
made  silk  goods  first  took  place  during  a  time  of  general  depression,  a 
great  clamoiir  was  raised  on  the  part  of  the  home  manufacturers  against 
the  relaxation,  which  was  said  to  be  the  chief,  if  not  the  only  cause  of 
the  distress  that  had  overtaken  the  trade.  This  distress,  however,  soon 
passed  away,  so  that  in  the  year  1827  a  larger  quantity  of  silk  was 
manufactured  in  this  country  than  had  ever  before  passed  in  an  equal 
time  through  our  looms.  It  is  not  by  selecting  a  single  year  that  a 
proper  judgment  can  be  formed  upon  such  a  subject,  but  the  foregoing 
table,  which  details  the  importations  of  thirty-six  years,  ten  of  which 
were  years  of  unqualified  prohibition,  is  sufficiently  extensive  to  afford 
means  for  deciding  the  degree  of  advantage  which  has  attended  the 
relaxation.  It  will  be  seen  from  this  table,  that,  in  the  ten  years  pre- 
ceding 18^4,  the  quantity  of  raw  and  thrown  silk  used  by  our  manufac- 
turers amounted  to  18,823,117  lbs.,  being  an  average  of  1,882,811  lbs. 
per  annum ;  that,  in  the  ten  years  immediately  following  the  change  of 
system,  the  quantity  used  was  36,780,009  lbs.,  or  3,678,001  lbs.  per 
annum,  being  an  increase  over  the  average  of  the  former  period  of  95 
per  cent. ;  and  that,  in  the  sixteen  years  ending  with  1849,  the  consump- 
tion was  66,376,645  lbs.,  or  4, 148,540  lbs.  per  annum,  being  an  increase 
of  120  per  cent,  upon  the  quantity  used  under  the  restrictive  system. 

It  is  fui^ther  remarkable  that,  notwithstanding  the  great  increase  in 
the  quantity  of  silk  employed  in  our  looms,  the  quantity  of  thrown 
silk  imported  has  not  at  all  augmented  during  the  last  sikty  years, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  has  sensibly  diminished.*  The  spur  of  competition 
has  driveii  forward  the  manufacture  in  both  its  branches.  Improved 
machinery  has  been  introduced  into  our  throwing-mills,  the  effect  of 
which  has  been  to  lessen  most  materially  the  cost  of  the  process ;  and^ 
by  the  adoption  and  improvement  of  the  ingenious  machinery  of 
Jacquard,  our  weavers  are  now  enabled  to  produce  fancy  goods^  the 
quality  of  which  is,  with  a  few  exceptions  of  little  importance,  fully 
equal,  and,  as  regards  some  sorts  superior,  to  the  quality  of  goods 
made  in  France,  although  the  Cost  of  production  is  not  yet  reduced  to 
the  level  of  that  country. 

*  "^ ■       M         -  I  ■  I  1— 

-*  Au  exception  to  this  remark  is  furnished  by  the  importations  of  1843,  when,  owing  to 
tlM  troubled  state  of  the  ^continental  seats  of  the  silk  manufacture,  England  afforded  th« 
tmly  nuurket  to  which  foreign  t)iro waters  could  with  safety  leud  tiieir  goods. 
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The  charge  made  by  English  throwsters,  previous  to  1824,  for  con- 
verting raw  ffllk  into  organzine  was  about  lO*.  per  lb.  At  that  time 
the  duty  imposed  upon  foreign  organzine  was  14:S.  8cf.,  or  9^.  2d.  beyond 
the  duty  upon  raw  silk,  and  yet  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  material 
used  in  our  silk  looms  was  then  thrown  abroad  than  has  since  been  the 
case.  In  the  ten  years  preceding  1824,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  weight 
of  thrown  silk  imported  was  equal  to  23f  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  raw 
silk,  whereas  the  quantity  imported  in  this  state  of  preparation  during 
the  ten  years  ending  with  1844,  has  not  exceeded  7i  per  cent  of  the 
weight  of  the  silk  thrown  in  the  mills  of  this  country  ;  and  at  this  time 
we  are  exporters  of  British  thrown  silk  to  Germany,  thus  proving  the 
ability  of  our  throwsters  to  meet  their  Continental  rivals  in  third 
markets. 

Now  that  our  throwsters  have  been  for  more  than  twenty  yeafs  exposed 
to  competition  with  foreigners,  they  have  succeeded  in  bringing  down  their 
charge  from  10s.  to  from  3^.  to  5^.  per  lb.,  the  rate  depending  upon  the 
quality  of  the  silk.  The  better  the  quality  the  lower  the  charge  t  a  fiu5t 
which  arises  chiefly  from  the  throwster  making  good  the  waste  which 
occurs  in  the  process^  and  which  is  greatest  when  the  quality  of  the  silk 
is  worst. 

When  the  prohibition  to  the  importation  of  foreign  silk  goods  was 
removed,  a  duty  was  imposed  of  30  per  cent,  ad  valorem^  which  was 
soon  after  altered  to  specific  rates  per  pound,  so  calculated  upon  different 
kinds  of  goods  as  to  be  equal,  in  most  cases,  to  30  per  cent,  upon  the 
presumed  value,  this  rate  being  assumed  as  the  maximum  of  protection 
which  in  any  case  it  was  desirable  to  afford  to  the  English  manufacturers. 
Apart  from  all  considerations  of  a  maximum  as  between  the  consumers 
and  manufacturers  in  this  country,  however,  it  was  found  impossible  to 
adopt  any  higher  scale  of  protection,  on  accoimt  of  the  encouragement 
which  would  thereby  be  given  to  smugglers,  and,  in  fact,  while  arranging 
the  specific  duties  chargeable  on  the  weight  of  the  goods,  it  was  on 
this  account  found  necessary  to  fix  the  rate  upon  plain  goods  on  a  scale 
equal  to  no  more  than  25  per  cent,  on  the  value,  while  the  higher  per 
centage  was  retained  upon  other  goods,  the  smuggler's  charge  on  which 
was  higher.  The  reason  why  this  charge  was  less  upon  plain  than  upon 
fency  fabrics  was  this — the  latter,  being  made  to  answer  the  immediate 
demands  of  ever-varying  fashion,  were  required  by  the  purchasers  to  be 
delivered  to  them  without  delay,  while  plain  goods,  which  would  be 
equally  valuable  at  all  times,  could  be  kept  back  by  the  smuggler  to  a 
more  favourable  opportunity  for  eluding  tlie  government  oflBcers. 

For  some  time  before,  and  after  the  opening  of  our  markets  to  the 
&brics  of  other  countries,  it  was  firmly  believed,  and  loudly  asserted,  by 
many  persons  experienced  in  the  trade,  that  such  a  measure  would  bring 
certain  ruin  upon  the  silk  manufacturers  of  England,  who,  being  accuir^| 
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tomed  to  work  for  only  the  higher  rauks  of  society,  had  constantly 
experienced  the  evils  attendant  upon  a  limited  market,  and  had  been 
kept  in  dread  of  competition  from  without ;  the  successful  adventures  of 
contraband  dealers  having,  under  such  circumstances,  been  frequently 
productive  of  temporary  stagnations,  which  involved  the  manufacturers 
and  their  workmen  in  distress.  The  experience  of  twenty-five  years 
has  now  served  to  show  how  groimdless  were  these  fears ;  that  by  reducing 
the  prices  of  their  goods,  which  they  were  enabled  to  do  through  tlie 
reduction  of  the  duty  and  the  improvements  in  their  machinery,  the 
market  would  be  so  extended  as  to  include  among  their  customers  a  far 
larger  part  of  the  population ;  and  that,  stimulated  by  the  rivalry  of 
foreign  manufacturers,  such  improvements  would  be  effected  in  the 
quality  of  our  fabrics,  as  would  fit  them  for  successful  competition  witli 
the  most  beautiful  productions  of  foreign  looms.  It  is  strictly  correct 
to  assert,  that  with  free  permission  to  import  upon  even  a  high  scale  of 
duties,  our  silk  manufacturers  suffer  less  at  present  from  foreign  compe- 
tition, than  they  did  in  the  days  of  prohibition,  when  the  quantity  of 
smuggled  goods  amounted  to  only  a  small  proportion  of  that  now  legally 
imported.  In  1810,  when  the  smuggler's  difficulties  were  increased  by 
the  war,  the  quantity  of  contraband  silks  brought  into  consumption  in 
this  country  was  felt  to  be  so  injurious  to  the  manufacturers,  that  they 
formed  themselves  into  an  association  for  the  prevention  of  smuggling. 
Again,  in  1818  and  the  following  year,  numerous  petitions  were  pre- 
sented to  Parliament  by  the  silk -weavers  of  Spitalfields  and  of  Coventry, 
complaining  of  this  illegal  competition,  and  stating  that,  by  means  of 
it,  '*  "Die  demand  for  manufSactured  goods  had  for  some  time  past  so  de- 
creased, as  to  afford  serious  ground  of  alarm  to  the  manufacturers,  and 
to  threaten  the  existence  of  the  silk  manufacture  of  this  country.''  In 
one  of  these  petitions,  it  was  stated,  that  operative  weavers  who  used  to 
earn  from  305.  to  40^.  per  week,  were  at  that  time  able  to  cam  no  more 
than  10^.  or  IIjt. 

The  fact  last  stated  was  by  no  means  peculiar  to  the  time  embraced 
in  the  petition.  The  system  under  which  the  trade  had  been  regulated 
for  more  than  half  a  century  had  familiarized  the  country  with  the 
complaints  of  the  silk-weavers,  who  were  constantly  liable,  on  any 
change  of  fashion,  to  be  thrown  out  of  employment ;  and  the  high  rate 
of  whose  wages  when  fully  employed,  being  unaccompanied  by  prudent 
preparation  for  a  fall  in  wages,  only  served,  by  multiplying  their  wants, 
to  render  the  reverse  more  distressing  when  it  came. 

Since  the  year  1824,  when  the  shackles  were  partially  removed  fit)m 
the  trade,  the  silk  manufacture  in  all  its  branches  has  spread  itself  into 
Tsrious  districts,  and  is  conducted  upon  a  scale,  and  according  to  prin- 
l^lcB  which  admit  of  so  great  a  degree  of  economy,  as  not  only  to  place 
-products  of  our  silk  looms  within  the  reach  of  the  humbler  classes 
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of  the  community  in  this  country,  but  to  enable  us  successfully  to  com- 
pete in  other  markets  with  goods  produced  in  foreign  countries.  The 
important  reduction  in  the  duties  upon  foreign  silk  goods  which 
was  effected  by  the  Government  in  1846,  must  tend  to  further  improve- 
ment in  the  same  direction.  The  declared  value  of  British  manufac- 
tured silk  goods,  exported  from  the  United  Kingdom  in  each  year  since 
1820,  has  been  as  follows : — 


Years. 

£. 

Year*. 

£, 

Yean. 

£. 

1820 

371.755 

1830 

521,010 

1840 

792,648 

1821 

374,473 

1831 

578,874 

1841 

788,894 

1822 

381,703 

ia'^2 

523,990 

1842 

590,189 

1823 

351,409 

1833 

737,404 

1843 

667,952 

1824 

442,596 

1834 

636,419 

1844 

736,455 

1825 

296,736 

1835 

972,031 

1845 

766,405 

1826 

168,801 

1836 

917,822 

1846 

837,577 

1827 

236,344 

1837 

503,673 

1847 

985,626 

1828 

255,870 

1838 

777,280 

1848 

588,117 

1829 

267,931 

1839 

868,118 

1849 

998,334 

It  is,  perhaps,  not  the  least  surprising  of  the  effects  which  have  fol- 
lowed the  total  alteration  of  our  system  in  regard  to  this  manufacture, 
that  this  country  now  regularly  exports  silk  goods  to  a  considerable 

value  to  France :  these  exports  amounted,  in 

£. 

r  1842  to  181,924 

£.  1843  „  148,222 

1831  to  43,462  \  1844  „  159,680 

ia32  „  75,187  \  and  were  increased  in  <  1845  „  139,772 

„  76,525  I  ^ 


1833 


1846  „  172,424 

1847  „  171,764 

1848  „  57,414 


orming  nearly  three-fifths  of  the  exports  of  those  goods  made  to  the 
whole  of  Europe.  The  most  considerable  part  of  our  export  of  silks  is 
made  to  our  North  American  Colonies,  the  West  India  Islands,  and  the 
United  States  of  America. 

The  number  of  silk-mills  in  the  townships  of  Manchester  and  Salford, 
which  in  1820  was  no  more  than  five,  had  increased,  in  1832  to  sixteen. 

The  following  table,  given  on  the  authority  of  the  Inspectors  of  Fac- 
tories, will  show  the  number  and  distribution  of  silk  factories,  and  the 
number  of  persons  employed  in  them  at  the  beginning  of  1835,  and  in 
1839.--5fe(?  page  220. 

Except  in  the  preliminary  branch  of  the  manufacture — throwing — 
it  has  not  hitherto  been  found  practicable  to  apply  machinery  to  any 
great  extent  for  simplifying  the  processes  of  manufacturing  the  finer 
kinds  of  silk  goods,  or  for  economizing  the  cost  of  their  production. 
For  this  reason,  the  improvements  effected  in  the  quality  of  silken 
fabrics  are  more  the  result  of  individual  effort,  than  the  improvements 
in  those  other  branches  of  manufacture  to  which  mechanical  invention 
has  been  so  successfully  applied  in  this  country.  Among  the  causes  to 
which  the  continued  superiority  of  French  alk  weavers,  in  some  articles 
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of  their  manu&cture,  must  be  attributed,  may  be  instanced  the  kind  of 
edacation  which  they  receive,  and  by  means  of  which  so  many  among 
those  who  are  engaged  in  the  labour  of  weaving — an  operation  which 
among  us  is  mere  drudgery— are  enabled  to  contribute  to  the  perfect- 
ing of  their  art,  by  the  invention  of  new  patteras.  Aa  regards  the 
texture  only  of  ulk  iabrics,  English-made  goods  are  now  fully  equal  to 
the  best  that  are  produced  by  our  neighbours.  The  greater  cheapness 
of  the  necessaries  of  life  in  France,  as  compared  with  England,  gives  an 
advantage,  in  point  of  price,  to  the  French  weaver  over  his  English  com- 
petitor ;  and  this  advantage  is  of  course  the  greater  in  those  descrip- 
tions of  goods  into  the  cost  of  which  labour  enters  in  the  greatest  pro- 
portion— such  as  gauzes,  and  other  light  and  fancy  fabric^.  We  have 
seen,  however,  that  as  regards  other  kinds  of  »lk  goods,  our  manufac- 
turers are  already  enabled  to  compete  with  their  formidable  rivals  in 
markets  which  are  equally  open  to  both,  and  that  we  are,  in  fact,  ex- 
porting continually  the  produce  of  our  silk-looms  to  France  itself. 

It  will  scarcely  be  affirmed  that,  in  this  respect,  the  manufacturers  of 
England  would  have  stood  in  so  advantageous  a  position,  had  the  old 
prohibitory  system  been  maintained.  Up  to  the  very  moment  of  the 
legal  admission  of  foreign  silk  goods  no  improvement  was  perceptible  in 
the  quality  or  fashion  of  our  own ;  by  the  most  cursory  glance,  the^ 
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difference  between  the  fabrics  could  be  distinguished,  and  yet,  notwith- 
standing the  facility  thus  afforded  for  the  detection  of  contraband  goods, 
the  ingenuity  of  the  smuggler  was  at  all  times  successful  to  insure  their 
introduction ;  and  this  irregular  competition  was  the  more  ruinous,  as 
the  foreign  goods  had  not  been  subjected,  in  the  coxmtry  of  manufisu^ure, 
to  the  heavy  impost  then  placed  upon  the  raw  material  in  England. 
It  was  a  bold  measure  on  the  part  of  the  government  of  that  day,  in  the 
face  of  so  much  prejudice  as  existed,  to  remove  the  prohibition  to 
import  foreign  silk  goods,  which  prohibition  had  always  been  declared 
indispensable  to  the  existence  of  the  manufacture  in  England.  The 
good  effect  of  the  change  was  made  immediately  apparent  by  the  in- 
creased quantity  of  the  material  employed  ;  and  at  the  present  time  it 
may  be  affirmed  that,  through  the  extension  of  the  use  of  silks  to  nearly 
all  classes,  the  manufacture  is  rendered  in  a  great  measure  safe  from  the 
ruin  with  which  it  was  formerly  threatened  at  every  change  of  fashion. 
Its  condition  would  long  since  have  been  still  more  favourable  if,  instead 
of  the  enormous  protecting  duty  of  30  per  cent,  imposed  upon  the 
importation  of  foreign  silk  goods,  a  reasonable  rate  of  duty  had  been 
adopted  ;  and  even  if  our  silk  manufacturers  had  been  left  without  the 
so-called  "  protection  "  of  any  duty  at  all,  there  does  not  appear  reason 
to  doubt  that  it  would  not  only  have  stood  its  ground  among  our 
principal  branches  of  industry,  but  that  the  skill  of  our  artisans  would 
have  enabled  them  successfully  to  rival  those  of  other  countries. 

If  there  be  any  foundation  for  this  assertion,  the  existing  "protection" 
must  be  considered  exceedingly  costly  to  the  nation.  It  enhances  by 
the  whole  rate  of  the  import  duty  the  price  of  all  the  goods  made  at 
home,  and  is  therefore  equal  to  a  yearly  tax  of  nearly  four  millions  of 
money  levied  upon  the  community  without  yielding  any  proportionate 
advantage  to  the  Exchequer,  or  even  to  the  trade  for  the  supposed 
benefit  of  which  it  is  kept  up.  That  English-made  silk  goods  are 
actually  dearer  by  all  the  amount  of  the  duty  than  the  like  goods  of 
foreign  make,  is  proved  by  the  fact  of  large  importations  of  such  goods 
being  made  from  abroad.  That  but  for  the  enervating  effect  of  the 
protection  they  need  be  dearer,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  show.  We 
have  the  raw  material,  one  quality  with  another,  as  cheap  as  our  rivals 
can  procure  it.  We  have  better  machinery,  capital  in  abundance,  and 
manufacturing  skill  and  commercial  combinations  which,  applied  to 
unprotected  branches  of  industry,  set  those  of  all  other  countries  at 
defiance.  If  we  are  behind  them  in  any  respect,  it  is  in  the  possession 
of  taste  in  the  invention  of  patterns  and  the  combination  of  colours ;  but 
that  this  want  of  taste  is  not  inherent  in  the  people,  is  proved  by  the  fact, 
that  the  handsomer  imported  designs  of  the  French  manufacturers  are 
always,  as  soon  as  seen,  preferred  to  our  own.  Make  it  apparent  to  the 
English  manufacturer  that  he  must  enter  the  field  of  competition 
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ou  equal  terms  with  hU  rival,  and  tbU  dJBadvantage  would  soon  be 
overcome. 

lliere  is  another  great  evil  attendaut  upon  the  preseot  high  rates  of 
duty.  These  rates  being  beyond  the  cost  of  smu^ling,  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  silk  goods  shipped  from  France  for  England  bave 
uniformly  found  their  way  into  use  without  passing  through  the  Custom- 
bouse.  Tlie  following  statement  sbowB  the  extent  to  which  this  con- 
traband trade  has  been  carried  od  since  the  markets  of  England  were 
opened  to  foreign  manufacturers.  In  the  couree  of  seventeen  years, 
from  1827  to  1843,  fifty  parts  in  one  hundred  of  the  silk  goods  shipped 
Irora  France  to  England  are  thus  seen  to  have  been  smuggled. 
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The  duty  received  on  3,173,676  lbs.  of  silk  manufactures  during  the 
above  17  years  amounted  to  3,136,091/.,  wUch  is  at  the  rate  of  19j.  9d. 
per  lb.  During  the  same  period,  the  regular  importations  from  France 
amounted  to  3,179,112  lbs.  weight,  which  is  about  equal  to  the  whole 
quantity  on  which  duty  was  paid.  Ilie  sum  received,  if  collected  upon 
the  whole  quuitity  shipped  from  France  to  England,  would  have  been 
equal  to  a  very  small  fraction  less  than  lOt.  per  lb.  The  trade  of  the 
smuggler  would,  in  all  probability,  have  been  prevented,  as  regards  silk 
goods,  if  the  duty  had  been  fixed  at  lOs.  per  lb.,  which  would  still  have 
been  a  very  high  protecting  duty,  and  the  revenue  would  have  been  as 
great  at  the  lower  as  it  baa  proved  at  the  higher  rate,  while  the  gain  to 
the  consumers  in  England  would  have  been  9s.  9d.  per  lb.  in  the  price  of 
tiie  manufactures  produced  and  imported.  These  have  amounted  to 
79,217,862  ibB.,includingallqualities, which givesasumof  38,618,708/.  ^ 
lost   to  the   great  bulk  of  the  community  in  17  years,  through  tb«^H 
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operation  of  excessive  duties  placed  for  the  supposed  benefit  of  only  one 
branch  of  manufactures,  and  which  those  engaged  in  it  have  continually 
declared  to  be  in  a  condition  of  adversity. 

In  1846  a  considerable  abatement  was  made  in  the  rates  of  duty 
chargeable  on  foreign  silk  manufactures,  one  effect  of  which  change  has 
been  to  bring  the  regular  importations  more  nearly  into  agreement  with 
the  French  official  accounts,  thus : — 


raut. 

Exported  from 

Fimnce 

to  J^ngUnd. 

Entered  «t 

Cuatom-hooM  in 

England  for  Franoe. 

lbs. 

Ibf. 

1846 

405,222 

410,773 

1847 

480,308 

418,433 

1848 

715,323 

716,278 

The  linen  manufacture  has  very  long  been  prosecuted  in  England, 
and  about  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  was  indirectly  encouraged 
in  Ireland  by  an  act  of  legislative  oppression,  such  as  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  enforce  in  this  country  at  the  present  day. 

The  woollen  manufacturers  of  England,  alarmed  at  the  rapid  progress 
then  being  made  in  Ireland  in  that  branch  of  industry,  induced  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  to  interfere  with  the  king  (William  III.)  for  its 
suppresfflon.  In  his  answer  to  their  address,  the  king  made  the  follow- 
ing promise : — **  I  shall  do  all  that  in  me  lies  to  discourage  the  woollen 
manufacture  in  Ireland,  and  encourage  the  linen  manufacture,  and  to 
promote  the  trade  of  England."  Nor  was  this  an  empty  promise. 
Through  the  interference  of  the  king  with  the  Irish  Houses  of  Parli- 
ment,  an  Act  was  passed  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  all  woollen 
goods  from  Ireland,  except  to  England  ;  an  exception  which  could  not 
operate  to  the  relief  of  the  Irish  manufacturer,  since  prohibitory  duties 
were  already  laid  against  their  importation  into  this  country. 

As  some  compensation  for  this  act  of  injustice,  various  regulations 
were  at  different  times  made  for  the  encouragement  of  the  linen  manu- 
facture in  Ireland ;  although  it  is  doubted  whether  those  regulations 
did,  in  reality,  effect  anything  towards  the  establishment  of  the  manu- 
facture upon  a  healthy  footing.  Among  other  modes  of  encourage- 
ment, a  boimty  was  paid  upon  the  exportation  of  linen  from  Ireland, 
which  was  in  force  for  more  than  a  century,  and  ceased  only  in  1830. 

It  is  not  possible  to  trace,  with  any  certainty,  the  growth  of  the  linen 
manufacture  in  either  part  of  the  kingdom.  Cotton  and  silk  being 
productions  of  foreign  growth,  the  quantities  which  pass  through  our 
custom-houses  form,  of  course,  a  correct  measure  of  the  growth  of  those 
manufactures*  as  far  a3  quantity  is  concerned ;  but  flax  is  a  production 
of  our  own  soil,  as  well  as  an  article  of  foreign  commerce,  and  the 
quantity  imported  from  abroad  gives  therefore  only  an  imperfect  test  of 
the  quantity  of  linen  produced  in  our  looms.  The  immense  extensioa 
of^w^otton  fabrics  has  necessarily  limited  the  growth  of  our  lipeq 
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maoufocture,  yet  there  is  ereiy  reason  for  believing  that  it  has,  not- 
withBtaoding,  been  very  considerable. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  quantities  of  linen  goods  which 
were  exported  from  Ireland  in  different  years,  from  1800  to  1825  ;  sub- 
sequently to  which  year  no  account  has  been  taken  at  the  custom-houses 
of  either  England  or  Ireland,  of  the  commercial  intercourse  between  the 
two  parts  of  the  kingdom. 


18O0 

31,K7e 

I80S 

33,^46 

39,^7 

1806 

leoe 

3a.5»4 

srisw 

1817 

1819 

1822 

isaa 

1835 

52,559 

3,374. 
3,169; 
3,026, 
2,553, 


34,Sfi3,e88 
35,'fll5,gM 
43,140.029 
39,136,341 
43,493,086 
36.S9S,3T0 
35,645,453 
43,0ri3,226 
4.1.483,565 
45,729,639 
56.230,575 
fiO,^25,3oe 
37,041,25! 
43,fil3,2ia 
49,531,139 
46,601 .703 
61,233,597 
49,493,377 
55,113,265 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  next  statement,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
exports  of  linen  from  Irehmd  to  Great  Britain  has  been  re-exported  to 
foreign  oountries. 


Brili*a^IriALi»n  Old  SaiklMaporUd  from  Ihe  UtUed  Kinffdam,  i*  tad, 

y^frm 

1820(0  1833. 

y™. 

BrilUb  Uaen. 

IrUi  Untn. 

BriliihS^Wwh.     3^,'^|,„i. 

1830 

24,066,914 

Yud.. 
13,455,419 

Ell.. 
1,236,335 

18,l'l7 

1831 

28,199.765 

15,406,561 

33,763,239 

1,359,919 

1834 

43,879,893 

17,933,195 

1835 

33,643,655 

16,023.3«a 

1BS6 
1827 

83,619,488 

38.280,766 

10,M8,407 
14,022,496 

3,211,529 

53.413 

1838 

44.555.341 

11.924,603 

3,963.393 

1830 

46,232,243 

13,244,269 

ISSl 

50,799,723 

14,738,358 

9,960.347 

1833 

51,3;^,4a»J 

9,561,2:7 

The  accounts  snbsequent  to  1833  do  not  distinguish  Irish  from 
Britiah  linens.  The  exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  from  183i  to 
1849  of  all  kinds  of  linen  goods,  and  of  flax  yam,  have  been  aq 
fidlows: — 
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ZfHii  aporuafna.  lit  U-Uitd  Kh^Am 

m  ead,  Year,  from  1B34  lo  18 

9. 

tnl^™!  t,y 

l>=  Y.rf. 

Tlirrxl, 

Li„.„  Y^. 

TwJ 

y™. 

YaiM. 

^.!r 

DKliml 

Ponndt 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

1B34 

67,834,405 

8,357,991 

65,355 

1.533,325 

136,312 

2,579,658 

1835 

7T,m:7,089 

2,893,139 

2,611,215 

aifi,635 

1S3S 

63,088.760 

3,a3B,031 

S8,2'.I4 

4.574,504 

318,772 

3,6*h,0ST 

1837 

58,426,333 

2,063,425 

479,307 

2,606,752 

1S38 

77.195.894 

3,717,979 

102,293 

14,W3,323 

740,163 

3,*66.43S 

85,23e,a4a 

122,747 

16,314,615 

818,485 

1940 

89,373,431 

8,194,827 

IH,2fil 

822,876 

l»ll 

90,321. 7fll 

3,200,467 

25,280, 2MI 

972,466 

4,320,021 

a,al7,373 

las'STB 

29,440,987 

3,37^,300 

1843 

81,17a,S8S 

a,615,5fl6 

33,358.352 

898,889 

3.702,  (sa 

91,283,754 

9,801,609 

25,970,569 

1,050.676 

4,075,476 

1,060,566 

IWG 

84,799,369 

3,631,809 

19e,-9W 

19,484,309 

89,329,310 

9,759,094 

^v),'^'T•^ 

19,688,915 

649,833 

3.608.744 

1818 

B9,(X)2.43l 

S, 597, 573 

a05.2l6 

11,728,182 

4;«,449 

3, 2'^, 233 

1849 

111,259,183 

3,809.539 

894,291 

732,065 

4,225,995 

Within  the  last  few  years  the  proportion  of  Irish  linen  shipped  from 
'  England  has  been  continually  increasing,  owing  to  the  greater  facility 
of  intercourse  offered  by  steam  vessels,  which  occasions  a  larger  portion 
of  the  general  export  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  be  carried  on 
from  the  ports  of  England. 

Tlie  estimated  value  of  linen  goods  sold  in  the  different  linen  markets 
of  Ireland,  in  each  of  the  years  from  1821  to  1824,  was  stated  as  fol- 
lows, on  the  authority  of  the  Inspectors  appointed  by  the  Linen  Board  in 
Dublin,  and  the  statement  was  given  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Report 
upon  the  Linen  Manufacture  of  Ireland,  made  by  a  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1825.  Iliere  is  not  any  document  in  existence 
which  brings  this  information  down  to  a  later  date. 


1821 

18M              1 

1823 

1884 

Clxter.     . 
I.olnster  . 
HuDster  . 

£.          ..    rf. 

'285|354  14    9 
68,870  13    9 
117,664  14    0 

£.         ..   d.\ 

'336;69e  12    0 
82,808  13     1 

£.           1.    d. 

1,968,180  16    6 
307,638  18    3 
95,195    8    3 
140,856  13    5 

£.         ..   rf. 

'mlsss   4   9 

110,421     0    3 

168,090    9     7 

2,538,012  19    2 

2,677.345    8    9 

3,411,871  16    5 

2,580,703    4    9 

It  was  not  until  quite  the  end  of  the  last  century  that  flax  spinning- 
mills  were  first  erected  in  the  north  of  England  and  in  Scotland.  Be- 
fore that  time  the  operation  of  spinning  was  altogether  performed  by 
women  m  their  own  dwellinge.  Up  to  1814  the  yam  spun  in  mills  was 
sold  to  weavers,  or  to  dealers,  who  acted  as  middlemen  between  the 
spinners  and  weavers;  but  at  the  date  last  mentioned,  some  sjunners 
became  also  manufacturers  of  linen.  It  was  at  a  still  more  recent 
that  power-weaving  was  applied  to  the  making  of  lin^i  Ikbrics 
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in  England  and  Scotland^  and  up  to  the  present  moment  flax-spinning 
machinery  has  not  been  established  in  Ireland  upon  a  scale  suffi- 
ciently large  to  supply  the  looms  of  tliat  country,  to  which  considerable 
quantities  of  linen  yam  are  sent  from  the  spinning  mills  of  Yorkshire. 

In  Scotland,  this  branch  of  manufacture  was  comparatively  small 
before  the  peace  in  1815.  The  town  *nd  neighbourhood  of  Dundee  has 
been  the  scene  of  a  most  remarkable  increase  in  the  linen  manufacture 
since  the  time  just  mentioned.  In  1814,  the  quantity  of  flax  imported 
into  that  town  for  use  in  the  manufactories  did  not  exceed  3000  tons, 
but  in  the  year  which  ended  31st  May,  1831,  the  import  was  more  than 
15,000  tons,  besides  upwards  of  3000  tons  of  hemp.  The  continued 
progress  of  the  manufacture  in  this  district  is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  in 
the  year  ending  31st  May,  1833,  the  imports  had  further  increased  to 
18,777  tons  of  flax,  and  3,380  tons  of  hemp.  The  quantity  of  linen, 
siulcloth,  and  bagging,  into  which  this  material  was  made,  and  which 
was  shipped  from  Dundee  in  the  same  year,  amounted  to  60,000,000 
yards,  being  probably  equal  to  the  entire  shipments  then  made  from  the 
whole  of  Ireland. 

The  improvements  made  in  the  flax-spinning  machinery  in  this  country 
are  rendered  suflBciently  apparent  by  the  following  statement,  taken  from 
the  Official  Tables  of  Revenue,  Population,  &c.,  of  the  United  Kingdom 
(Part  III.,  page  395),  in  which  volume  it  was  inserted  on  the  authority 
of  the  oldest  and  largest  establishment  for  flax-spinning  and  weaving  in 
Leeds. 

Statement  of  the  Prices  of  Linen  Yam,  and  of  Canvas  (No.  37  ) ;  mid  of  the  Waff e»  paid  at 
JLeedsfor  Weaving  the  same,  in  each  Year,  from  1813  to  1833,  inclusive. 


Average  Size  of  an  Average  Bundle  of  i 
Yam,  estimated  in  leas  of  300  yards  I 
per  lb I 

Average  Selling  Price  of  such  Average ) 
Bundle  of  Yam ) 

Wages  of  Weaving  a  piece  of  Canvas, . 
'So.  37, 36  inches  wide,  16  threads  warp, ' 
17  weft,  per  inch 1 

Selling  Price  of  a  piece  of  Canvas,  No.  37 


1813 

1S14 

1815 

1816 

181T 

11-1 

11-1 

11*4 

11-2 

11-4 

8.  d. 

f.  d. 

f.  d. 

f.  d. 

8.  d. 

28  6 

29  5 

27  7 

21  0 

19  10 

2  8 

2  8 

2  10 

2  8 

2  6 

30  0 

30  0 

28  0 

22  0 

20  6 

1818 

11-3 
s.   d. 


1819 


11-6 
s,  d. 


21     4    18  10 

I 
2    8     2    8 

I 
21    3  23    0 


Average  Size  of  an  Average  Bundle  of  | 
Yam,  estimated  in  leas  of  300  yards  j 
per  lb j 

Average  Selling  Price  of  such  Average  1 
Bundle  of  Yam j 

Wages  of  Weaving  a  piece  of  Canvas,  j 
If  o.  37, 36  inches  wide,  16  threads  warp,  > 
17  weft,  per  inch I 

Belling  Price  of  a  piece  of  Canvas,  No.  37 


1820 


11-3 

s.  d. 
17     7 

2    8 
23    0 


1821 


12-4 

s.  d. 
16    2 

2    8 
20    6 


1822     1823 


12'6 

f.  d, 

16    8 

2    8 
20    0 


12-9 

8,  d. 
15    7 

2    8 
21     0 


1824 


1825 


17-4 
8,  d. 


21-5 
f.  d. 


13    6    14    4 

2    6     2    7 

I 
19    0   19    3 

I 

q-2 


1826 


18-5 

8.  d, 
12    6 

2    6 
18    0 
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Statement  of  the  Prices  of 

'Linen 

Yam,  §-c.— continued 

L. 

182T 

1828 

1829 

1830 

1831 

1S32 

1833 

Avenge  Size  of  an  Average  Bundle  of  ^ 
Yarn,  estimated  in  leas  of  300  yards  I 
per  lb*    ••••••••••! 

20-9 

22-5 

25* 

26-6 

27-6 

31-5 

37"  1 

f .  d. 

f.  d. 

*.  d. 

f .  d. 

*.  U 

9,  d. 

«.  d. 

Average  Selling  Price  of  such  Average ) 
Bundle  of  Tarn 

11    0 

11    5 

10    1 

10  10 

11     1 

10    3 

10    9 

Wages  of  Weaving  a  piece  of  Canvas,^ 
No.  37, 36  inches  wide,  16  threads  warp,  v 
17  weft,  per  inch ) 

2    6 

2    6 

2    6 

2    6 

2    6 

2    6 

2    6 

Selling  Price  of  a  piece  of  Canvas,  No.  37 

16    6 

15    0 

16    0 

17    0 

19    0 

18    6 

18    0 

Statement  of  the  Weekfy  Rate  of  Wage*  paid  in  a  Flax  Spinning  Mill  near  hetde^  in  the 

Year  1832. 


66  Children,  9  to  11  years  old 
160        „        11  „  12 
144        „  13 

127        „  14 

113        „  15 

99  Persons  16 


it 

n 
n 
» 


100  Persons  17  years  old 
80       „       18 
58        „       19 
48        „       20 

[     „       21        », 
I     n 


n 
n 
n 
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1^21  and  upwards 


The  above  rates  had  been  nearly  stationary  during  the  preceding 
twenty  years. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  table  that  the  length  of  a  pound  of 
yam  of  average  fineness  was,  in  1813  and  1814,  only  8,330  yards,  and 
that,  in  1833,  yam  of  the  average  quality  contained  11,170  yards. 
During  that  time  the  price  of  such  average  yam  had  fallen  from 
295.  5d.  to  105.  9d.  per  bundle ;  so  that,  taking  the  quantity  into  the 
account,  the  price  of  yam  has  fallen  in  twenty  years  to  one-ninth  of  the 
price  which  it  bore  at  the  close  of  the  war,  the  price  of  the  raw  material 
having  fallen  in  the  same  time  about  one-half. 

The  further  progress  made  in  the  processes  of  fiax-spinning  since 
1833  is  shown  by  the  following  figures : — 


ATenge  Siie  of  an 

Average  Selling 

Avenge  Bundle  of 

Price  of  such 

real*. 

Yam,  estimated  in 

Average  Bundle 
ofYam. 

Leas  of  SOO  yards 

per  poniid. 

«.     d. 

1834 

39*13 

11     5 

ia35 

37-81 

12     1 

1836 

37-3 

12     IJ 

1837 

40-7 

10    4^ 

IWW 

43-2 

10    0 

1839 

40-7 

11     6 

1840 

36- 

10    9J 

1841 

36*3 

10  4 

Tears. 


1842 
1843 

lau 

1845 
1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 


Average  Size  of  an 

Aveiage*Bundle  of 

Yam,  estimated  in 

Leas  of  300  yards 

per  pound. 

35-3 

37- 

36-7 

36* 

35*6 

37-1 

30-8 

28*4 


Avenge  Selling 

IVice  of  siieh 

Averace  Bundle 

OfYam. 

t,    d. 

9    3 


7  10^ 

6  lOf 

7  9 
7  4 
7    2 

2  8 


The  improvements  made  in  the  operation  of  flax-spinning  in  ^England 
are  rendered  apparent  in  a  very  important  manner,  by  the  fact  that  we 
arygw  large  exporters  of  linen  yam  to  Ireland,  and  even  to  France  : 
*"it  shipments  to  the  latter  country  were  made  in  1833,  and 
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aiDoanted  to  only  76,513  lbs. ;  but  the  quantity  rapidly  increased  until 
1842,  when  it  reached  22,202,292  lbs.  In  that  year  the  French  govi-rn- 
ment,  yielding  to  the  representatjons  of  their  flax-spinners,  mateiially 
raised  the  rates  of  import  duty,  and  our  declared  exports  ftll  to 
13,824,285  lbs.  inl843,atid  13,546,757  lbs.  in  1844.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  services  of  the  smuggler  have  been  engaged  for  making 
good  in  part  the  difference  in  the  quantity,  and  it  is  quite  cert^n  that 
the  linen  manufacture  of  France  has  suffered  very  seriously  from  the 
increased  price  of  their  material,  which  has  diminished  their  export 
trade  in  linen  goods,  and  limited  their  sales  at  home.  This  export  of 
linen  yam  is  a  new  branch  of  trade,  for  which  we  are  altogether  indebted 
to  the  perfeclioD  of  our  spinning  machinery.  This  country  had  pre- 
viously been  a  constant  importer  of  linen  yarn,  but  there  is  at  present 
every  appearance  of  this  state  of  things  being  entirely  changed.  So 
recently  as  1827  our  weavers  used  very  nearly  four  milHona  of  pounds 
of  foreign  yam,  but  in  each  subsequent  year  this  quantity  has  been  dimi- 
nisbed,  until  in  1834  it  amounted  only  to  about  one  million  and  a  half 
of  pounds,  and  in  1844  hardly  exceeded  one  million  of  pounds.  Our 
principal  foreign  customer  for  linen  fabrics  is  the  United  States  of 
America :  the  exports  to  that  country  in  1848  amounted  to  30,930,554 
yards,  the  declared  value  of  which  was  859,479^. 

The  following  table  exhibits  a  considerable  increase  in  the  consump- 
tion of  fbreigng-rown  flax  during  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years ;  hut  it 
ia  probable  that  the  growth  of  the  article  in  this  country  has,  in  the 
mean  time,  experienced  some  diminution.  It  has  been  already  men- 
tioned that  the  importations  of  flax  do  not  afford  any  accurate  test  of  the 
growth  or  extent  of  the  manu&cture. 


IS20 

876,170 

The  duly  p«y»lile  during 

1834 

794,273 

IBSI 

4^1,582 

these  ye««  "u  it  Iha 
rmte  of  IW.   14*.  6rf.  per 

1835 

742,665 

18^ 

607,540 

1836 

1,511,428 

18S3 

SS3,a99 

cwL  on  dteMed  FLai,  and 

W3,6.'>t 

IS^ 

739,651 

5d.  an  UDdreued  I'lu. 

1838 

1  111'., WIS 

Duty   reduced 

Dot;  reduced  to  4d.  per 

1839 

i,ai6.8 

Pe'"*^^" 

1825 

,018,837 

owt.   upon  dreued  imd 

18(2 

.''m',31-1 

18S6 

697,488 

Do.     Sd.        „ 

18ta 

IS2T 

896,889 

Do.   2./.        „ 

1844 

1  58.1, 32H 

IS38 

882,289 

418  323  ^ 

1839 

909,709 

ie4C 

1470;»2 

1830 

955,113 

Do.    l<f.        „ 

1 847 

052,089 

F[e«. 

1831 

918,883 

1848 

,463,661 

1833 

964,869 

1849 

1,806,786 

lass 

,112,190 
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Btaltm. 

M<^  tiu  Nmmktra 

ml  Power  of  Fb, 

r  Faclor 

■".  '■»  ope™!"" 

m  dm 

r«i  part,  of  (Ae 

Uniltd  kingdom,  with  thi  Nnmhtr  and  Agei  ^  Ptr 

OM  asplosed  thtrtin,  ia  tU  Y™-  1839. 

B...„a.     .w.,„. 

Scol 

.=.. 

In. 

... 

l„„..K,„.J.n.. 

U)l]«  at  work 

1S3 

40 

3J2 

„    empty  . 

12 

■■ 

7 

23 

B. 

a.v. 

It, 

H.V. 

K. 

H.P.          EL 

H.P. 

K. 

H.P. 

Btcun  Power 

IGO 

a,xa 

32 

928 

315 

7,412 

112 

1,131 

91 

1,495 

1,052 

340 

3,678 

Pebsoxs. 

«.      1      F. 

„.-(. 

M 

F. 

H. 

F. 

M.     1      F. 

Under  lOjeBrg 

130  1         9B 

, 

22 

IS 

9 

152 

123 

11  „  la   „ 

218  '       141 

30 

37 

2S1 

200 

(1 

.  13     . 

27 

53 

12 

41 

267 

2J9 

ri 

TI4         970 

1,326 

14 

.  IS    » 

651      1,103 

653 

1,017 

4U 

1,745 

2,86S 

.  IS    >. 

3J1 

1,049 

269 

1,103 

258 

9U 

2,482 

17 

.  18    „ 

153 

902 

143 

903 

158 

552 

454 

2.357 

1M 

,  19    „ 

117 

ISI 

443 

99 

803 

80 

1,015 

100 

Ml 

,  2t     „ 

672 

., 

lOj 

942 

97 

518 

313 

3,132 

St  and  upou^ 

la   1,329 

~ 

3,057 

988 

1,341 

4,974 

!l,256 

Total    . 

5.378 

11,1'J5 

4,:3S 

13,16'J 

2,781 

6,230 

12,8'J7    30,ri34 

16, 57.1 

17 

907 

9 

Oil 

43,491 

The  finest  kind  of  liuen,  known  under  the  Dame  of  cambiic,  is  im- 
ported by  UB  from  Frauce.  From  30,000  to  40,000  pieces  of  cambric, 
including  pocket  handkerchiefs,  are  every  year  introduced  ;  but  it  ap- 
pears probable  that  still  further  improvements  in  the  manufacturing 
processes  may  be  effected,  which  will  enable  our  weavers  to  produce 
goods  equal  to  any  made  in  the  looms  of  France ;  a  circumstance  which 
is  now  at  least  as  probable  as  the  fact  would  have  appeared  Hfty  years 
ago,  that  we  should  ever  funusb  the  natives  of  India  with  the  finest 
muslins,  instead  of  being  dependent  upon  their  industry  for  the  supply 
of  our  markets. 

The  extent  of  that  partpf  our  linen  miuiufacture  which  is  conducted 
in  factories,  and  which  is  the  only  part  as  to  which  statistical  details  arc 
procurable,  upon  which  full  reliance  can  he  placed,  will  be  seen  from 
the  following  table,  compiled  from  returns  made  by  the  Inspectors  of 
Factories,  in  1835  -.—See  page  231. 

It  will  be  observed,  on  examining  the  statements  already  given  of  the 
number  and  ages  of  persons  employed  in  the  cotton,  woollen,  flax,  and 
silk  factories  respectively,  throughout  the  kingdom,  that  the  proportion 
of  young  persons  employed  in  the  ^Ik-mills  is  much  greater  than  it  is 
in  any  of  the  other  three  branches,  and  that  the  proportion  of  adults  is 
[uently  much  smaller. 


^^opaeq\ 
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The  actual  proportions  in  which  persons  of  different  ages  were  em- 
ployed in  each  of  these  four  branches  of  industry,  in  1835  and  1839, 
were  as  follows : — 


1835 


1839 


I 
I 


Aget, 

Cotton. 

Woollen. 

FUz. 

r  Silk. 

8    to    12     . 

• 

.      3-7 

6-7 

3-7 

20-9 

12    „     13     . 

• 

.      9-3 

12- 

12-2 

8-7 

Id    „     18     . 

• 

.     29-8 

29-8 

36-1 

30*8 

Above  18    . 

• 

.     57-2 

51-5 

48- 

39-6 

100* 

100- 

100- 

100- 

Under    9  yean 

•       •  • 

■  ■ 

•  • 

2-80 

Between9  and  13 

4-75 

12-35 

4*05 

22-60 

y,               13         fj 

18 

37-52 

39-59 

44-00 

34-19 

Above  18   . 

• 

.      57-73 

48-06 

51-95 

40-41 

100' 


100- 


100' 


100- 


The  proportions  in  which  males  and  females  were  employed  in  1835 
and  1839,  were : — 


Cotton. 

Woollen. 

Flax. 

SOk. 

1835        1839 

1835        1839 

1835        1839 

1835       1839 

Males  . 

.    45-7        43-5 

52-5        48-5 

31-2        29-6 

33-2        31-7 

Females 

.     54-3        56*5 

47*6        51-? 

68-8        70-4 

66-8        68-3 

100- 


100- 


100* 


100- 


100- 


100- 


100* 


100' 


The  imperfection  of  the  returns  of  1835,  in  regard  to  the  mechanical 
power  used  in  factories,  did  not  allow  of  any  precise  calculations  in  re- 
gard to  the  proportions  in  which  that  power  is  used,  as  compared  with 
the  number  of  persons  employed  in  each  branch.  The  following  abstract 
contains  all  the  information  of  this  nature  that  can  be  gathered  from 
the  returns  given,  both  in  1835  and  1839,  in  which  latter  year  the  state- 
ments are  more  complete^ 

Statement  thawing  dte  Amount  of  Mechanical  Power  uted  in  Factorie»y  and  tite  Number  of  Permmt 

emplojfed  in  eadi  Branchy  in  the  Years  1835  and  1839. 

1835 


DeKription 

Namber 

of 

Fketories, 

the  Powet 

of  which 

ii  given. 

Namber  of 

Ilorw-power  of 

Steam-Enginea  and  Water 

Wheeli. 

Namber 

of  Hortea, 

Power 

aetaally 

Em- 
ployed. 

Namber  of 

Peraona 

Employed 

inFbetoriea 

Factories. 

Steam 
Bngineaw 

Water 
Wheela. 

Total. 

Steam. 

Water. 

Total. 

the  IH>wer 
of  which 
la  given. 

Cotton     .      . 
Woollen .     • 
Flax  .     .     . 
811k   ..     . 

987 

740 

90 

131 

1,000 

528 

55 

118 

479 

462 

55 

41 

1,479 
990 
110 
159 

27,433 

10,300 

1,746 

1,343 

6,575 

4,703 

528 

332 

34,003 

15,003 

2,274 

1,675 

30,698 

13,536 

2,204 

1,460 

172,605 
46,685 
12,910 
18,3'JO 

Total     . 

1,948 

1,701 

1,037 

2,738 

40,822    12,138 

52,960 

47,898 

250,590 

1839 


Cotton  . 
Woollen  • 
Flax  .  . 
Silk    .     . 


1,819 

1,738 

31)2 

268 


4,217 


1,641 
888 
315 
207 

3,051 


674 

1,207 

240 

109 

2,230 


2,315 

2,095 

555 

316 

5,281 


46,827 

17,398 

7,412 

2,457 

74,094 


12,977 

10,406 

3,678 

922 

27,983 


59,804 

27,804 

11,090 

3,379 

102,077 


55,785 

25,564 

9,585 

2,977 

93,911 


259,385 
86,446 
43,487 
34,318 

423,636 


u.  n.] 
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From  these  figures  it  appears,  tliat  the  number  of  persons  employed 
for  each  mechanical  horae-powor  at  each  period,  was  :  — 

ISIS  1B39 

In  Cotton  Faotoiies     ...      6)  4j 

„  Woollen      „  ...      31  neaily.       3^  nearlf. 

„  Flax  „  .     .     .      Gi  4 

„  Silk  »  .     .     .    13{  11| 

l^e  larger  proportion  in  the  silk  mills  might  be  expected  from  the 
greater  number  of  young  persons  employed  therein. 

The  progress  of  our  textile  manufactures  during  the  period  of  four 
years  will  be  apparent  from  the  following  statement  of  the  increase  or 
decrease  in  183^,  as  compared  with  18S5,  of  the  number  of  factories 
at  work  or  empty,  and  of  the  number  of  persons  employed  therein,  in 
each  divi^on  of  the  United  Kingdom  :— ' 


Epglud. 

iKluid. 

Unltsd  Kingdom. 

...  j  »... 

l^. 

Ok. 

l-c. 

D«. 

!«. 

De^ 

iM. 

Dee. 

MiU<  at  work- 
Wool       .     .     . 
Cotton   .     .     . 
Silk  ...     . 
Flai       .     .     . 

"^fS'T  .  . 

Cotton    .     .     . 
Silk   .... 
Flai.     .     .      . 

Wool  do.— 

Above  is    „ 
Total  .     .     . 
Cotton- 

Under  13  jean 

IS  to  18     „ 
Above  18    „ 
Total  .     .    . 

aiik- 

Dnder  13  yean 

"'S'  :■ . 

riu- 

Cnder  13  yean 

13  to  IS     „ 
Above  18     - 
Total      .       , 

6M 

« 

27,'m8 
32,268 

3,608 

,,i3, 

S'M 
380 

a,  143 
13,211 

1,641 

65 
11 

74 

265 
651 

41 

11 

171 
141 

5 
6 

"l 

1,136 
913 

1,571 

3,811 
1  5W 
2,481 

'so 

77 

3,iB0 
4|488 

478 

i,B34 

43 

1,572 

7 

26a 

S26 

S,B03 

■8,76^ 
5,3.36 

5 

1 

i 

91 
43 
153 

: 

s 

22 

49 

«36 

435 
555 
30 
45 

53 

"as 

ia|972 

4,834 
15,162 

31  ,'822 
23,870 
39,251 

a.aao 

1,711 
3,636 

riiu 

6,533 

10,a04 

"  3 

2,6« 

18,4+1 

3511 

3,449 
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CHAPTER  III. 

MANUFACTURES. 
Woven  Fabrics. 


ProgmM  in  various  I>breiffn  CowUria, 


France  —  Woollen  manufacture  —  Imports  and  production  of  wool — Protection  against 
foreign  manufactures — Cotton  manufacture — Disadvantages  through  the  duties  on 
foreign  coal  and  iron — Extent  of  manufacture — Quantity  of  cotton  imported  since  1787 
— Export  of  woollen  and  cotton  goods — SIIIl  manufacture— Its  extent  and  progress — 
Exports — Germany — Cotton  manufactures — Prussian  commercial  league — Russia — Swiss 
Cantons. 

Having  thus  inquired  into  the  progress  of  this  nation,  as  regards  one 
great  class  of  its  manufactures, — woven  fabrics,  it  may  be  desirable  to 
see  in  what  degree  other  countries  have  kept  pace  with  us  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  same  branch  of  industry.  The  materials  for  such  an 
inquiry  are  generally  scanty  and  unsatisfactory.  Statements  are,  indeed, 
frequently  put  forward  to  the  world  from  various  quarters  with  an  air 
of  confidence,  which  pretend  to  give  the  most  ample  information  upon 
different  branches  of  this  subject,  but  every  one  who  has  been  accustomed 
to  collate  and  compare  those  statements,  has  generally  found  reason  to 
distrust  their  correctness.  It  is  but  seldom,  indeed,  that  documents  of 
this  kind  are  furnished  upon  competent  authority ;  and  where  this  is 
wanting,  it  will  always  be  more  safe  for  die  inquirer  to  depend  rather 
upon  collateral  circumstances,  as  to  the  truth  of  which  no  doubt  exists, 
than  to  rely  upon  unsupported  assertions,  however  plausibly  they  may  be 
offered. 

The  French  Government,  urged  to  an  alteration  of  the  restrictive 
system,  by  which  it  has  sought  to  foster  its  manufactures,  was  induced  a 
few  years  since  to  institute  an  inquiry  into  the  past  and  present  effects  of 
that  system,  and  in  the  course  of  that  inquiry  collected  together  some 
documents  which  bear  the  stamp  of  authenticity,  and  which  may  dierefore 
be  used  with  confidence  in  the  comparison  which  it  is  proposed  to  make, 
as  to  the  manufacturing  progress  of  France  and  England.  A  consi- 
derable number  of  authentic  statements  of  the  same  nature  have  also 
been  collected,  vrith  great  industry,  by  Dr.  Bowring,  and  presented  to 
Parliament  in  his  interesting  reports  on  the  commercial  relations  of  the 
^^■Doountries  ;  and  in  recent  years,  the  French  Government  has  published 
I^^^VMniple  statements  of  the  trade  of  the  kingdom,  so  that  it  will  hardly 
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be  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  any  unofficial  statement  in  this  part  of 
our  inquiry. 

The  woollen  manufacture  has  long  been  one  of  the  staples  of  France, 
and  the  excellent  quality  of  French  cloths  has  been  generally  acknow- 
ledged. In  some  branches  of  the  manufacture  the  French  clothiers  hare 
taken  the  lead ;  and  to  this  day  their  finer  woollens  6nd  a  market  in 
every  quarter  of  the  globe.  Under  these  circumstances,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  quantity  of  woollen  cloth  manufactured  in  France  has 
increased  with  the  growth  of  the  population ;  and  it  appears  from  a 
table  inserted  in  the  "  Enquete,"  published  by  the  French  government, 
that  the  quantity  of  these  goods  exported  has  also  materially  increased 
during  tbe  last  half  century.  These  facts  are  shown  by  the  following 
statement  of  the  quantity  and  value  of  wool  imported,  and  of  woollen 
goods  exported,  in  the  years  1787,  6,  and  9,  and  in  each  year  from  1812 
to  1848 :— 


v„. 

Wonl  tnponed. 

Wool  leu 

E,por,.d. 

Wright. 

V.l„e. 

Wrighl, 

V^«. 

"i^™"- 

Fnno. 

Fnna. 

1787 

1788 

6,780,7« 

13,544,100 

2.3,500,200 

1789 

6,860,087 

I7,n6i,«» 

25,70J,000 

1818 

30,627,895 

1,761,281 

38,303,193 

1813 

5|351,455 

aO,3OT,D7a 

1,289,517 

a7,53J,642 

1814 

7,639,017 

700,813 

1815 

2,431,261) 

B,348,7tfa 

1,336.801 

38,663,677 

1816 

5,785,675 

8,266.081 

2,202,368 

68,007,539 

1817 

5,612,891 

16.015.862 

l,iO*!,Oll 

49,SG3.593 

1818 

9,854,231 

J25,]69,916 

1,389.818 

44,971,155 

isig 

3,428,420 

10,612.687 

1,350,795 

40,615,461 

1820 
1821 

4, 912. 291 

6.870,661 

8,350,895 
11,6:10,328 

1.494,137 
1,369,746 

43,383,660 

3U,7B0,&'Jl 

1823 

9,117.731 

Ifl.SOO.lia 

1,101.615 

40,538,113 

e,31B,Si» 

1,018,301 

33,082,311 

lSi4 

4,409,9.56 

7,496.925 

1,141,269 

36,436,513 

1823 

4,fl.Tt,108 

7,686,484 

1,182,929 

37,821,130 

1S26 

6,435,228 

10,9.19,887 

082,  &4g 

29,848,406 

1827 

7,381,857 

11,1.10,922 

1,029,100 

27,369,125 

T.566.S39 

13,390,515 

1,058,922 

30,035,776 

I82J 

5,74a,lW 

9,27.^,611 

1,196,744 

31,806,461 

1830 

7,214,939 

12,871,932 

1,029,472 

27,690,138 

3,836,207 

5,J253,069 

1,050,457 

28,088,716 

1832 

4,621,594 

7,861,821 

1,431,026 

36.306,000 

1833 

fl, SOS, 703 

19,139.623 

1,546,991 

38,038.0(7 

9.220,593 

17.914,818 

1, 642,247 

39,437,014 

1B35 

14,814,536 

31,218,973 

1,576,208 

38,306,902 

1836 

14,165,511 

31,890,637 

3,018,293 

49,187,968 

18.17 

9.99a.4G5 

19,997,129 

Hi70,772 

43,428,066 

1838 

11,926,078 

31, 177,. 514 

2,397,711 

61,400,460 

13,612,180 

31,037,089 

fl,299,056 

60,588,294 

1810 

13.456,311 

99,997.219 

3,325,771 

1811 

30,323.741 

45,897,373 

2,511,456 

64,595.741 

SO,-151,769 

49,210,862 

2,403,613 

63,169,108 

1813 

aO,ii03,370 

49,807.776 

2,566,551 

78,910,547 

1814 

22,781,982 

64,722,050 

3,307,855 

104,007,160 

1815 

25,761,2(16 

71,115.433 

3,183,319 

101,931,714 

!*ie 

17.017,619 

43.004.017 

4,a)7,47a 

(    quiintity     1 

31,817,223 

3,192,660 

U7,6W,8^6 

IS 

inot«»ted.  1 

13,835,543 

3,4iie,027 

63,221,418 
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To  enable  the  French  clothiers  to  compete  successfully  with  us  in 
foreign  markets,  a  bounty  on  exportation  is  paid  by  the  government 
equal  to  ISi  per  cent  on  the  value ;  which  payment  is  calculated  to  be 
equal  to  the  duty  imposed  upon  foreign  wool,  for  the  supposed  benefit 
of  the  agriculturists  of  that  country.  The  deagn  of  that  duty  was  to 
ndse  the  price  of  wool  of  native  growth ;  and  it  was  thence  thought 
necessary  to  protect  the  manufacturers  against  the  competition  of  countries 
where  the  raw  material  is  cheaper,  by  prohibiting  the  importation  of 
woollen  cloths.  It  may  be  usefiil  to  inquire,  in  a  few  words,  what  has 
been  the  effect  of  this  double  protection. 

It  is  admitted  in  the  reply  made  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Carcassone,  in  November,  1834,  to  the  circular  letter  addressed  by  the 
Minister  of  Commerce  to  difierent  commercial  bodies,  in  September  of 
that  year,  that  the  inmiediate  effect  of  the  imposition  of  the  duty  of  33 
per  cent  on  foreign  wool  proved  the  very  contrary  of  tliat  which  was 
intended  ;  that,  in  .fact,  it  lowered  the  price  of  native  wool  from  12  to 
15  per  cent,  which  reduction  progressively  increased,  until  in  1832  the 
diminution  of  value  amounted  to  25  per  cent  The  duty  has  since  been 
reduced  to  22  per  cent.,  but  without  in  any  respect  influencing  the  price 
of  French-grown  wool.  The  reason  for  this  result,  so  contrary  to  the 
intentions  of  the  legislature,  has  been  thus  given : — **  Foreign  manu- 
fecturers,  no  longer  meeting  the  competition  of  French  buyers  in  the 
countries  of  production,  have  been  able  to  buy  their  material  of  manu- 
facture, at  cheaper  rates,  and  consequently  have  afforded  their  goods  to 
foreign  consumers,  previously  supplied  by  France,  at  a  proportionate 
reduction  of  price.  Dqirived  of  wool  of  the  fine  qualities  necessary  for 
producing  the  cloth  which  before  had  been  made  by  them  for  exportation, 
the  French  clothiers  have  had  their  market  limited  chiefly  to  their  own 
country ;  one  consequence  of  which  has  been,  that  their  purchases 
of  native  wool  have  been  diminished,  by  the  quantity  formerly  mixed 
with  foreign  wool  for  the  production  of  the  cloths  exported.'*  According 
to  this  view,  it  was  not  likely  that  the  growers  of  wool  should  be  benefited 
by  the  duty  imposed  for  their  encouragement,  and  this  opinion  has  been 
fiilly  borne  out  by  the  fact,  as  already  stated.  That  the  manufacturers 
have  not,  on  their  part,  profited  by  the  prohibition  of  foreign  woollens,  is 
rendered  fully  evident  by  the  constant  complaints  which  they  have  made 
of  a  falling  off  in  their  trade. 

In  1814  protection  was  continued  to  the  manufacturers,  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  prohibition  should  remain  for  no  longer  than  two 
years ;  that  time  being  conadered,  under  the  altered  circumstances  of 
the  commercial  world,  necessary  for  the  establishment  of  their  prosperity. 
Twenty  years  of  strict  monopoly  have  since  passed,  and  the  complaints 
of  the  manufacturers  are  as  pressing  as  they  were  in  1814.  The  reason 
for  this  continued  state  of  adversity  in  re^urd  to  branches  of  industry 
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for  which  France  enjoys  every  facility,  is  thus  stated  in  the  Report 
of  Messrs.  Villiers  and  Bowring,  on  the  Commercial  Relations  between 
France  and  England  : — "  Raw  produce  being  protected,  at  the  demand 
of  the  French  producer,  and  all  articles  necessary  to  existence  at 
the  demand  of  the  French  agriculturist,  high  prices  have  lessened 
consumption,  while  the  external  demand  has  been  considerably  dimi- 
nished. There  are  scarcely  any  protected  articles  in  which  France  ran 
now  sustain  a  competition  with  other  countries  ;  and  the  improvement 
resulting  from  competition,  which  is  as  valuable  to  the  manufacturer 
as  it  is  to  the  public  at  large^  is  completely  checked.  The  manu- 
facturers themselves,  however,  have  in  their  turn  become  the  victims; 
for  protection  does,  in  fact,  destroy  the  very  market  which  it  intends 
to  monopolize.  It  has  introduced  great  distress  among  six  millions 
of  inhabitants  of  the  wine  districts,  who  would  naturally  be  large 
consumers  of  home  produce.  In  France  the  agricultural  is  by  far  the 
most  numerous  class;  and  if  the  sale  of  their  produce  is  prevented 
by  the  exclusion  of  what  other  countries  have  to  offer  in  payment,  the 
means  of  ultimately  dealing  with  the  manufacturer  are  destroyed. 
To  whatever  article  inquiry  is  directed,  the  results  will  be  found 
analogous." 

The  cotton  manufacture  in  France  labours  under  a  considerable 
natural  disadvantage  as  compared  with  that  branch  of  industry  in 
England,  arising  from  the  comparatively  high  price  of  fuel.  Another 
circumstance,  equally  unfavourable  to  the  French  manufacturer,  is  the 
high  price  of  iron,  and  consequently  of  machinery.  The  first  of  these 
evils  is  aggravated  by  the  imposition  of  a  duty  on  the  introduction  of 
coals  into  tiiat  country,  for  the  protection  of  the  owners  of  forests ;  and 
the  deamess  of  iron  is  chiefly  occasioned  by  a  similar  fiscal  absurdity, 
for  the  advantage,  first,  of  the  owners  of  forests,  the  value  of  whose 
property  would  suffer  if  encouragement  were  withdrawn  from  the  iron- 
masters, who  are  their  customers  to  a  great  extent ;  and,  secondly,  for 
the  supposed  benefit  of  those  iron-masters,  who  would  be  unable  to  carry 
on  their  works  in  the  face  of  foreign  importation. 

In  spite  of  these  unfavourable  circumstances,  however,  the  cotton 
manufacture  has  greatly  increased  of  late  years  in  France.  The  quantity 
of  raw  cotton  imported  into  that  country  in  1812,  the  earliest  year  of  the 
present  century  as  to  which  we  have  any  statement,  was  6,343,280 
kilogrammes — ^about  14,000,000  pounds.  In  1815  the  importation 
amounted  to  36,000,000  pounds,  but  for  some  years  thereafter  the 
increase  did  not  continue  at  the  same  rate  of  progression,  so  that  in  1823 
the  quantity  consumed  was  somewhat  under  45,000,000  pounds.  In  the 
following  year  the  importation  was  61,000,000  pounds,  and  in  1833  had 
reached  78,000,000,  being  about  one-fourth  part  the  quantity  used 
during  that  year  in  this  country 
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The  increase  has  since  gone  forward  with  at  least  an  equal  speed,  the 
quantity  of  cotton  used  by  the  manufacturers  of  France  in  1843  having 
been  equal  to  132,000,000  of  pounds,  being  about  70  per  cent,  addi- 
tion in  ten  years,  and  about  22^  per  cent,  of  the  quantity  used  in  the 
same  year  in'the  United  Kingdom. 

These  quantities  do  not  afford  a  correct  view  of  the  French  cotton 
manufacture  up  to  1833,  because  a  considerable  quantity  of  cotton  twist 
of  fine  qualities  was  then  every  year  systematically  smuggled  into  the 
country.  The  government  has  been  supposed  to  connive  at  this  illegal 
traffic,  because  the  French  spinners  being  unable  to  produce  twist  of  a 
quality  fit  for  the  manufacture  of  muslins  and  fine  cloths,  the  very 
existence  of  their  largest  cotton  manufacturers  would  have  been  endan- 
gered or  destroyed  by  the  exclusion  of  the  material  which  they  employ. 
The  extent  to  which  this  illicit  trade  was  carried  is  thus  stated  in  the 
Report  of  Messrs.  Villiers  and  Bowring,  on  the  Commercial  Relations 
between  Great  Britain  and  France  (page  48) :  — "  Of  English  manufac- 
tures, cotton-twist  is  among  those  whose  fraudulent  introduction  is 
the  most  extensive  and  irrepressible.  It  makes  its  way  both  by  land 
and  sea,  in  spite  of  all  interdictions,  to  a  continually  increasing  amount. 
The  qualities  principally  in  demand  are  the  higher  numbers,  which  the 
French  mills  cannot  produce,  or  produce  only  at  an  extravagant  price. 
An  official  return  states  that  the  French  number  180,  which  can  be 
bought  in  England  at  18  fr.  per  kilogramme,  sells  in  France  at  39  fr, 
to  40  fr.  The  same  quality  of  French  manufacture,  to  which  no  risk 
of  seizure  attaches,  will,  it  is  said,  produce  42  fr.,  the  two  or  three  francs 
of  difference  being  paid  for  the  additional  security.  The  numbers  prin- 
cipally introduced  are  from  170  to  200,  and  are  employed  chiefly  for 
the  fabrication  of  bobbin-net  (tulle).  But  there  is  also  a  large  demand 
for  English  cotton  chains  at  Tarrare,  and  they  are  so  necessary  for  the 
existence  of  that  manufacture,  that,  by  the  connivance  of  the  Custom- 
house authorities,  no  seizures  take  place  after  the  article  is  lodged  in 
the  warehouse  of  the  manufacturer.  He  has  then  to  support  an  addi- 
tional cost  of  from  30  to  40  per  cent.,  the  whole  of  which,  (by  the  con- 
nivance of  the  Government)  goes  to  the  contraband  traders.  The 
amount  of  illicit  introduction  is  calculated  at  above  twelve  millions  of 
pounds." 

Since  the  time  when  this  report  was  written  some  relaxation  has  been 
made  in  the  French  tariff,  and  by  a  royal  ordonnance,  bearing  date  8th 
July,  1834,  the  importation  of  cotton  yams  above  a  certain  degree  of 
fineness  is  permitted  on  payment  of  a  duty  equal  to  about  half-a-crown 
per  pound,  which  is  equivalent  to  45  per  cent,  upon  the  value  of  those 
qualities  which  are  mostly  imported  into  France.  At  this  rate  of  duty 
some  fine  English  yarns  are  regularly  introduced,  but  the  charge  of 
smuggler  being  below  that  of  the  Custom-house,  a  much  larger 
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quantity  is  still  illicitly  imported,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  the  spin- 
ning-trade in  this  country  has  been  much  if  at  all  a^ctcd  by  this  sub- 
stitution of  a  high  duty  for  the  former  prohibition. 

The  f<Jlowing  table  of  the  quantity  and  value  of  cotton  imported  into 
France,  and  of  cotton  manu&ctures  exported  from  that  country,  from 
1787  to  1789,  and  from  1812  to  1848,  is  taken  from  the  "  EnquSte 
Relative  a  Diverses  Prohibitions,"  published  from  authority,  and  from 
the  yearly  statements  of  the  Director-General  of  the  Customs : — 
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1787 

4i,wl,ioo 

31,227.200 

1788 

6,4as,434 

36.637,600 

21,455,400 

1781) 

4,760,221 

33,274,1X10 

2i,as(),(iiio 

6,343,330 

35! 115  683 

792,789 

18.507.  H38 

1813 

9;638,ft42 

64,556.716 

8,632,058 

1814 

8,181,710 

3i, 737, 609 

331,995 

10,187,844 

18.414,806 

32,839,212 

3I4,'J69 

8,698,840 

1816 

ia,iis,04a 

19849,338 

1,020,133 

22,002,698 

1BI7 

13,370,398 

25,521,051 

811,370 

18,419,106 

IBIS 

16,^74,159 

30,945,259 

784.766 

16,748,361 

1819 

17,010,401 

32,232,948 

937,7,'* 

19,606.547 
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36,625.157 

1.3eu,160 

25,120,058 
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81,534,061 
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21,572,413 

39,696,083 

1,107,075 

21,281.678 

182) 

20.353,553 

3;,0nfi.940 

1,2'J2,5I5 

28,812.455 

28,030,085 

49,187,624 

1,751,975 

31,839,074 

1825 

34,667,3111 

44,061,717 

1,847.417 

43,  ISO,  495 

1826 

31,914,194 

£6,  Aid,  941 

1,639,766 

37,646.785 

1827 
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46,522.311 
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1,977,162 
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57,139,657 
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52,790,840 

1830 

39.260,433 

51,760.582 

2,339,065 

55.636,150 

1831 

28,534.487 

4y,44l,816 

3,360,944 

55,615,059 

1833 

33.636,417 

58,442,869 

2,353,474 
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36,609,819 

62,289,758 

2,438,742 
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1834 

5fi.934.536 
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2,289,838 

.53,416,016 
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38.759,819 

67,733,115 

2,578.206 

62.187,316 

1836 

■44,331, 604 

76,812,763 

2,734,345 

65.999,740 

1837 

43,828,462 

76,220,787 

2,836,674 

64,823, 149 

IB3S 

61,i!58.6SB 

89,464,781 

3,406,438 

80.896,055 

1839 

40,. 534, 378 

71.W4,784 

3,675,643 

85,725,051 

1840 

52,941.581 

W,005.975 

4,559,566 

109.033,064 

5&,  870,483 

<I8,549,849 

4,416,314 

105,366,437 

1842 

57,328,567 

101,820,678 

3.168,362 

72,749,437 

1843 

5S,91>9,857 

107,082, 8y4 

3,895,826 

83,576.847 

1844 

fia,41I,954 

110,826,157 

5,682,S73 

117,515,360 

7a,9l9,fl71 

129,255,980 

6,510,201 

IB7,723,996 

1846 

71,564,545 

128,076,702 

8,295.884 

139,759,314 

1847 

56,603,366 

M,  107,902 

7,309,890 

53,303,538 

IW 

S6,228,87a 

50,702,648 

6,233,86U 

44,518,098 

The  countries  to  which  France  exported  woollen  and  cotton  goods  in 
1833,  with  the  value  of  those  exported,  are  shown  in  the  following  table, 
which  is  likewise  taken  from  the  "  Enquetc  :" — 
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England 

Holland 

Belgium 

Sweden  and  Norway  •     •     •     . 

Russia • 

Austria 

Prussia 

Germany 

Switzerland 

Sardinian  States 

Tuscany  and  Roman  States  .     • 

Naples  and  Sicily 

Spain 

Turkey  and  Greece    •     .     .     • 

Egypt 

Barbary  States 

Algiers  and  Coast  of  Africa.     . 
UiSted  States  of  America    •     . 

Hayti 

Foreign  West  Indies  .... 

Mexico 

Columbia 

Buenos  Ayres  ...••• 

Chili 

Peru 

Brazil 

Foreign  India 

French  Colonies 

Other  Countries 

Fr. 

Or  sterling  £ 


Value  of  Exports. 


Woollens. 


Cottons. 


Pmncs. 
1,650.105 

242 

2,062 

68 

171 

128 

104 
1,389 
3,093 
4,093 

505 

620 


5,329 

4,818 

1,017 

1,115 

683 

6,207 

149 

84 

278 

23 

168 

280 

970 

377 

46 

771 

210 


36,663 


1,466 


623 
043 
993 
143 
396 
095 
634 
006 
149 
868 
871 
175 
906 
094 
399 
149 
054 
891 
227 
601 
826 
887 
999 
665 
957 
081 
302 
210 


351 


534 


Francs. 
513,296 
585,634 
6,763,941 


253,897 
2,667,009 
2,440,357 
5,467,417 

519,580 

1,186,493 

14,340,647 

398,093 

218*491 

582,539 

5,739,955 

1,830,089 

1,135,651 

1,690,844 

45,325 

236,983 

262,519 

74,387 

1,212,117 

185,306 

7,116,745 

892,000 


56,359,315 


2,254,372 


The  silk  manufacture  has  long  been  carried  on  in  France  to  an  ex- 
tent which  has  caused  it  to  be  considered  one  of  the  most  important 
branches  of  the  national  industry.  The  raw  material  being  principally 
produced  in  the  country,  there  are  not  any  means  of  ascertaining  pre- 
cisely the  quantity  that  is  employed  in  its  looms.  At  the  breaking  out 
of  the  French  revolution,  the  estimated  quantity  of  native  silk  produced 
was  one  million  of  pounds.  The  tables  published  by  Count  Qiaptal  of 
the  production  of  different  departments  in  the  five  years  from  1808  to 
1812  give  an  annual  average  of  about  950,000  pounds.  There  had 
consequently  been  no  increase  during  twenty  years  —the  whole  of  which 
period  had  been  passed  in  a  state  of  war.  Between  1812  and  1820  we 
have  no  estimate  of  the  progress  of  production :  in  the  latter  year  the 
quantity  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  1,350,000  pounds,  but  tfiere  are 
reasons  for  believing  that  this  estimate  is  somewhat  below  the  truth. 
The  facts  collected  by  Dr.  Bowring  in  his  official  inquiry  show  that  the 
annual  produce  of  France  in  1832  was  about  3,000,000  pounds.  The 
average  annual  weight  of  foreign  silk  imported  into  France,  after  de- 
ducting the  quantity  re-exported,  was  then  about  1,000,000  pounds, 
not  any  tables  of  the  quantities  imported  at  earlier  periods. 
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but  reasons  are  given  for  believing  that  although  the  average  importa- 
tions have  since  been  doubled,  the  relative  proportions  of  native  and  of 
foreign  silk  have  been  pretty  steadily  preserved,  and  that  importation 
has  only  kept  pace  with  the  increase  in  quantity  of  the  native  material. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  total  value  of  the  silk  manufactures  of  France 
is  200,000,000  of  francs,  or  about  8,000,000/.,  four-sevenths  of  which 
consist  of  the  value  of  the  material  used,  the  remaining  three-sevenths 
of  value  being  added  for  labour  and  profit.  The  result  of  the  manu- 
facture in  both  countries  is  placed  in  very  striking  contrast  by  the  fact, 
that  while  two-thirds  of  the  silk  goods  made  in  France  are  exported 
— leaving,  consequently,  for  the  use  of  her  34,000,000  of  inhabitants, 
silk  fabrics  below  the  value  of  3,000,000/.  sterling, — the  export  of  English* 
made  silk  goods  does  not  amount  to  one- tenth  of  the  quantity  that  passes 
through  our  looms,  and  is  more  than  replaced  by  the  goods  of  foreign 
manufacture  imported  for  use  ;  so  that,  taking  into  the  calculation  the 
diflFerence  in  the  number  of  the  people,  and  the  greater  cost  of  produc- 
tion, the  consumption  of  silk  goods  is  more  than  five  times  as  great  in  the 
United  Kingdom  as  it  is  in  France. 

"  It  appears,"  says  Dr.  Bowring,  in  his  second  Report  on  the  Com- 
mercial Relations  between  France  and  England,  ^^  that  before  the  legal 
introduction  of  French  manufactured  goods  into  England,  the  exports 
from  France  had  gone  on  progressively  from  an  amount  of  1,744,105  fr. 
in  1818,  to  6,104,103  fr.  in  1825.  The  difierence  in  the  cost  of 
production  at  that  time  was  hardly  less  than  40  per  cent. ;  so  that  the 
amount  of  smuggling  did  not  represent  a  less  sum  than  840,000/.  per 
annum." 

"  According  to  the  estimates  of  the  French  and  English  Custom- 
bouses,  it  would  appear  that  the  difference  of  weight  between  the  ma- 
nufactured silks  exported  from  France,  and  those  regularly  imported 
into  England,  from  1825  to  1831,  averaged  134,400  pounds ;  and  that, 
from  1829  to  1831,  the  average  was  equal  to  about  140,000  pounds 
weight." 

A  considerable  revolution  in  the  practice  of  the  producers  of  silk  has 
been  introduced  of  late  years  into  the  southern  provinces  of  France.  A 
very  interesting  paper  upon  this  subject  was  furnished  to  Dr.  Bowring 
by  Messrs.  Thomas^  Frkres^  of  Avignon,  and  is  inserted  in  his  second 
Report  on  the  Commercial  Relations  between  France  and  Great  Britain. 
The  following  extract  from  that  paper  will  serve  to  account  for  the  great 
increase  experienced  in  the  production  of  silk,  when  compared  with  the 
early  part  of  the  century : — 

"  The  cultivation  of  mulberry-trees  was  for  a  long  period  only  an 
accessory  branch  of  the  income  derived  from  their  estates  by  the  little 
as  well  as  by  the  larger  proprietors  ;  their  cultivation,  as  compared  with 
that  of  grain,   forage,  and  other  articles  peculiar  to  certain  districts, 
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such  as  safiron  and  madder  in  this  country  (Vaucluse),  oil  and  tobacco 
in  Provence,  &c.,  was  the  less  thought  of  because  the  rearers  of  silk- 
worms, notwithstanding  the  great  importance  of  the  article,  considered 
as  a  whole,  in  the  south  of  France,  were  so  much  under  the  influence  of 
long-standing  practice,  prejudices,  and  ancient  absurdities,  that  the  ma- 
nagement of  their  buaness  was  unintelligible,  and  its  production  most 
uncertain ;  whereas  had  they  proceeded,  as  they  at  length  did,  on  sound 
principles,  guided  by  the  simplest  elements  of  chemistry,  they  would 
have  rendered  these  harvests  more  certain  than  those  of  any  other  crop. 
These  rearers  of  silk-worms  differed  materially  in  their  method  of  pro- 
ceeding ;  sometimes  the  farmers  sold  the  mulberry  leaves,  or  gave  them 
in  consideration  of  a  participation  in  the  profits,  to  some  rearer  of  silk- 
worms, who  devoted  his  particular  attention  to  the  worm  alone  :  some- 
times the  leaves  were  sold  to  other  rearers,  who,  from  the  excessive 
numbers  they  hatched,  were  not  able  sufficiently  to  provide  them  with 
leaves.     Within  so  late  a  period  as  twenty  years  back,  so  imperfect 
were  the  methods  pursued,  that  on  a  farm  furnishing  leaves  for  ten  or 
twelve  ounces  of  silk-worms*  eggs,  which  should  produce  from  80  to 
100  pounds  of  cocoons  per  ounce,  it  was  considered  a  good  crop  if  five 
or  six  pounds  altogether  were  produced.     It  was  not  until  towards  the 
close  of  the  reign  of  Napoleon,  when   the  active  spirit  of  the  nation 
sought  other  fields  for  exertion  than  the  field  of  battle,  that,  guided  by 
the   studies  and  examples  of  some  enlightened  agriculturists  —  and 
amongst  others  those  of  Dandolo — and  stimulated  by  the  high  prices  to 
which  silk  had  been  advanced,  our  people  of  the  south  devoted  them- 
selves, with  that  ardour  which  marks  their  character,  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  mulberry-tree,  and  to  the  rearing  of  the  silk-worm.     Many  of 
the  large  proprietors  united  their  efibrts  to  those  of  a  multitude  of  litUe 
planters  of  the  mulberry-tree  and  rearers  of  the  silk-worm,  and  it  was 
then  that  establishments  were  formed,  which,  by  their  importance,  and 
the  certainty  and  value  of  their  results,  would  have  excited  astooisb- 
ment  at  the  commencement  of  that  age." 

The  raw  silk  of  France  is  of  very  excellent  quality.  This  arises 
principally  from  the  nature  of  the  soil,  which  is  favourable  to  tiie  pro- 
motion of  that  degree  of  vigour  in  their  vegetation,  which  gives  to  mul- 
berry leaves  a  quality  that  imparts  to  the  silk  produced  a  great  degree 
of  fineness,  joined  to  a  brilliant  colour.  The  dealers  have  besides 
adopted  a  system  which  proves  an  efiectual  security  against  fraud  in 
the  sale  of  silk.  When  reeled,  it  is  sent  to  an  establishment  called  the 
condition,  in  which,  by  exposure  to  a  high  temperatiu^,  all  superfluous 
moisture  is  evaporated,  and  the  true  weight  ascertained.  It  is  upon 
certificates  of  this  weight,  signed  by  the  oflicers  of  the  establishment, 
that  sales  are  efiected.     A  very  careful  investigation  of  this  subject 

Lyons,  loads  to  the  belief  that,  by  this  means,  the  purity 
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of  the  material  is  tested  with  very  great  accuracy.  Until  a  recent 
period,  the  exportation  of  native  raw  silk  was  forbidden  by  the  French 
Government,  under  the  belief  that  their  manufacturers  were  thereby 
secured  in  the  possession  of  an  advantage  over  their  rivals  in  other 
countries.  This  circumstance  formed  a  subject  of  complaint  on  the  part 
of  our  silk-weavers,  who  were  ^thus  placed  at  a  disadvantage  in  com- 
peting with  goods  made  of  a  better  material  than  they  were  able  to 
procure.  This  cause  of  complaint  has  now  been  removed.  Yielding 
to  the  representations  made  by  the  Commercial  Commissioners  of  this 
country,  the  French  Government  has  legalized  the  exp(Mrtation  of  native 
silk,  both  raw  and  thrown,  at  a  moderate  rate  of  duty ;  a  concession 
which^  by  promoting  production,  is  of  advantage  to  the  agricultural 
interest  in  the  south  of  France,  without  inflicting  any  real  injury  on  the 
manufacturers  of  that  country. 

A  considerable  impulse  has  been  given  to  manufacturing  industry  in 
different  parts  of  Germany  within  the  last  twelve  years,  and  especially 
since  the  formation  of  the  Prussian  Commercial  League.  In  Prussia 
itself  many  cotton-spinning  mills  have  been  ei*ected  since  1833,  and 
large  capitals  have  been  invested  in  machinery.  In  Saxony,  the  manu- 
fietcture  of  hosiery  has  become  considerable  in  amount,  and  the  goods 
produced  are  so  low  in  price  that  exports  have  sometimes  been  made  to 
England  in  the  t&ce  of  a  consumption  duty  of  10  per  cent,  on  the  value. 
The  cotton  manufacture  has  also  been  successfully  undertaken  in  Bavaria, 
in  Wiirtemberg,  and  in  some  otliers  o(  the  states  included  within  the 
league.  These  attempts,  however,  are  for  the  most  part  of  such  recent 
origin,  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  form  any  certain  estimate  as  to  their 
ultimate  results.  At  present  it  is  only  through  the  imposition  of  a 
considerable  import  duty  in  the  German  States,  that  their  cotton  goods 
generally  are  able  in  any  way  to  compete  with  English  fabrics ;  but  it  is 
altogether  impossible  to  say  how  long  this  state  of  things  may  continue, 
and  it  may  reasonably  be  expected,  that  the  German  artisans  will  in 
time  acquire  a  degree  of  skill  and  experience,  which,  aided  by  the  lower 
cost  of  subsistence  in  Germany,  as  compared  with  England,  will  render 
their  rivalry  formidable  to  Manchester  and  Paisley,  at  least  in  neigh- 
bouring countries,  if  not  in  more  distant  parts  of  the  world. 

It  has  long  been  the  policy  of  the  Russian  Government  to  afford  pro- 
tection to  its  own  manufacturers  by  prohibiting  the  goods  of  other 
countries.  At  present  nearly  the  whole  amount  of  the  exports  from 
this  kingdom  to  Russia  consists  of  cotton  yam,  which  is  there  woven 
into  all  kinds  of  fabrics,  from  the  coarsest  fustians  to  fine  cambrics. 
The  establishments  for  this  purpose  are  under  the  immediate  patronage 
of  the  Russian  government,  and  it  is  said  that  the  goods  produced  are 
so  good  in  quality  as  to  equal  those  of  English  make ;  but  in  regard  to 
the  cost  of  production,  the  advantage  is  still  greatly  with  us,  and  so  it     ^ 
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will  probably  remain  so  long  as  Russia  shall  maintain  tlie  policy  of  pro- 
tecting its  artisans  from  the  competition  of  other  countries. 

In  seyeral  of  the  Cantons  of  Switzerland  the  manufacture  of  woven 
&brics  has  been  steadily  and  prosperously  pursued  of  late  years.  So 
little  of  what  is  called  protection  has  been  accorded  to  the  Swiss  manu- 
&ctarer,  that  until  this  time  there  has  not  been  any  Custom-houses  in 
the  Cantons  frt)m  which  to  obtain  returns  of  imports  and  exports,  where- 
by to  ascertain  the  comparative  progress  of  these  branches  of  industry. 
Free  trade,  in  the  fullest  extent  of  the  term,  has  been  tried  in  these 
Cantons,  and  although,  as  already  observed,  we  are  unable  to  bring 
forward  an  array  of  figures  in  proof  of  its  success,  we  know  that  in  spite 
of  the  disadvantages  of  geographical  position,  and  notwithstanding  the 
comparative  scarcity  of  capital,  the  raw  cotton,  which  is  obtained  by  a 
tedious  and  expensive  land  carriage,  is  converted  into  fabrics  which  com- 
pete successfully  in  every  market  with  the  products  of  our  looms ;  and 
that  the  alk  and  linen  goods  of  Switzerland,  which  are  excluded  by  fiscal 
regulations  from  neighbouring  countries,  find  customers  in  a  wider  and 
XDore  profitable  field  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  If  we  take  into 
account  the  small  natural  resources  of  the  Swiss  manufacturers,  it  may 
with  truth  be  asserted  that  no  people  have  made  greater,  or  even  as 
great,  progress  as  they  have  done  during  the  last  twenty-five  years. 
Switzerland  has  been  strongly  urged  to  join  the  Prussian  Commercial 
League,  and  by  that  means  to  secure  twenty-four  millions  of  consumers 
for  its  cheap  manufactures ;  but  satisfied  with  their  present  condition  and 
future  prospects,  and  jealous  as  to  the  possible  effect  of  permitting 
foreigners  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  their  concerns,  the  Cantons  have 
hitherto  declined  to  accept  the  proffered  advantage. 
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CHAFPER  IV* 

MANUFACTUBES. 
Iron— Steel— Brass — Coppbb— Plated  Wares — Glass — Habdwabes.  ' 

Increase  of  population  of  Birmingham — Fall  in  cost  of  goods— Quantities  exported,  and 
value  of  the  same— British  iron  exported — Quantity  and  value  of  brass  and  oopper  goods 
exported — System  of  manufactures  pursued  in  Birmingham — Increase  of  population  of 
Sheffield — Conversion  of  iron  into  steel — Quantity  of  steel  exported — Value  of  plated 
goods  exported — Glass  manufitcture  —  Causes  which  have  prevented  its  extension — 
Quantity  retained  for  consumption — Effect  of  high  duties  in  limiting  consumption — 
Illicit  manufacture.  ~ -        — 

There  are  many  branches  of  manufacturing  industry  in  this  country 
which  are  of  considerable  importance  from  the  number  of  hands  to  whom 
they  give  employment,  but  as  to  the  amount  or  progress  of  which  it  is 
not  possible  to  form  any  other  than  a  conjectural  or  at  best  an  approxi- 
matiye  opinion. 

Among  the  manufactures  thus  circumstanced  may  be  mentioned  those 
of  hardware,  plated  goods,  and  earthenware.  The  materials  of  which 
these  articles  are  made  are  for  the  most  part  produced  at  home ;  and 
as  the  goods  manufactured  have  never  been  subjected  to  duty,  no  means 
exist  whereby  to  judge  of  the  increase  or  otherwise  of  their  quantity.  It 
was  at  one  time  thought  practicable  to  estimate  the  progress  of  the  manu- 
facture carried  on  at  the  Potteries  in  Staffordshire,  by  ascertaining  the 
quantity  of  raw  material  conveyed  into  the  district  on  the  canals ;  but 
attempts  which  have  been  made  to  procure  a  statement  of  the  tonnage 
so  conveyed,  have  not  hitherto  met  with  any  success,  owing  probably  to 
a  misconception  on  the  part  of  the  managers  of  the  canals  as  to  the  mo- 
tive which  has  prompted  the  inquiry.  In  proportion  as  the  value  of  such 
information  to  the  community  becomes  better  known,  we  may  hope  that 
the  avenues  to  it  will  be  less  jealously  guarded,  and  that  a  general 
willingness  to  communicate  information  will  ere  long  take  the  place  of 
that  feeling  which  seeks  advantage  from  concealment 

With  regard  to  the  manufacture  of  hardwares,  we  can  have  no  doubt 
as  to  its  extension  if  we  compare  the  population  of  Birmingham  as  given 
at  each  census. 

In  1801  it  consisted  of  73,670  souls. 
1811  „  85,755     „ 

1821  „  106,722     „ 

1831  „  146,986     „ 

1841  „  181,116     „ 
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So  that  the  number  has  been  increased  by  nearly  150  per  cent,  in  forty 
years.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  increase  which  occurred  during  the 
ten  years,  from  1821  to  1831,  amounted  to  upwards  of  54  per  cent  upon 
the  population  as  it  existed  at  the  beginning  of  the  century. 

The  increase  of  buildings  in  the  town  of  Birmingham  during  the  ten 
years  between  1821  and  1831,  amounted  to  38  per  cent.,  and  the  greater 
number  that  were  being  built  in  1831,  as  compared  with  1821,  showed 
that  the  increase  was  still  progressive,  as  fully  appeared  in  1841. 


Yi 

1821 
1831 
1841 


HontM 
Inhabit«d. 

21,487 

29,655 

36,121 


Hooae* 
BoUding. 

148 

551 

323 


HOOMS 

UninhabiUd. 
1,461 
2,111 
3,847 


ToUl. 
23,096 
32,318 
40,291 


The  extension  of  the  manufacture  of  which  this  growth  of  population 
exhibits  indubitable  proof,  has  been  accompanied — or,  perhaps,  to  speak 
more  correctly,  has  been  occasioned — ^by  improvements  in  the  methods 
of  production,  which  have  lowered  the  prices  of  goods  in  a  manner  cal- 
culated to  insure  a  continuance  of  prosperity  to  those  engaged  in  the 
manufacture,  by  extending  the  number  of  consumers.  This  fact  is 
shown  by  Mr.  Babbage,  who  has  given  the  following  table  "  extracted 
from  the  books  of  a  highly  respectable  house  at  Birmingham.*' 


DBSCRIPTION. 


Anyils      ••...•..•    cwt. 
Awls,  Livetpool  blades      ....  gross 

Candlesticks,  iron,  plain 

„  „    screwed 

Bed  screws,  6  inch,  square  head ,     .  gross 
„  ff       flat  head .     .     •      „ 

CnrrycombB,  6  barred dosen 

„  8  barred „ 

„  patent,  6  barred     .     .      „ 

„  „      o  barred     •     •      „ 

Fire  irons,  iron  head,  No.  1 

No.  2 

»  w  No.  3 

M  No.  4 

Gun  locks,  single  roller     ....    each 
Locks,  Ik  brass,  port,  pad       .     .     .      „ 
„       !^  inch,  3  keyed  tin  locks      .       „ 

Shoe  tacks gross 

Spoons,  turned,  iron  table      .     .     .      „ 
Stirrups,  common,  tinned,  2  bar  .     .  dosen 
Trace  chains,  iron cwt. 


18» 


1838 


».     d, 
14    0 


1 
2 
3 
4 


0 

3i 

9 

6 


4    8 
1    0 


1 
1 


5 
5 


1  10 

0  7; 
0  8: 
0    9, 

0  10, 

1  11 

2  6 


0 
2 

7 
2 


9 
0 
0 
9 


15    0 


Redaction 

per  Cent. 

in  Price  of 

1812. 


44 
71 

41 
41 
40 
45 
75 
74 
80 
79 
53 
53 
53 
53 
73 
85 
65 
60 
69 
61 
68 


The  interval  that  occurred  between  the  dates  here  contrasted  was 
twenty  years,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  during  that  time,  in  a  pretty  ex- 
tensive list  of  articles,  the  reduction  in  price  on  some  was  40  per  cent, 
whiltttfBi^tbers  it  went  to  the  almost  incredible  extent  of  80  to  85  per 

cost  of  the  material  employed  had,  it  is  true,  fallen  yerj 
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confflderably  in  the  interval^  but  this  can  have  had  but  little  influence 
in  reducing  prices,  when,  as  is  the  case  with  nearly  all  the  articles  com- 
prised in  the  list,  the  first  cost  of  the  material  forms  only  a  minute  por- 
tion of  the  value  of  the  finished  article. 

The  degree  in  which  this  reduction  in  their  cost  has  occasioned  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  foreign  customers,  may  be  gathered  from  the 
amount  of  hardware  and  cutlery  exported  at  different  periods  during 
the  present  century :  viz. — 


Yean. 

Tons. 

Yean. 

Tona. 

1805 

4,288 

1828 

12,100 

1806 

4,629 

1829 

13^028 

1807 

4,669 

1830 

13,269 

1806 

2,673 

1831 

16,799 

1809 

1832 

15,294 

to 

Records  destroyed 

1833 

16,497 

1811 

1834 

16,275 

1812 

5,854 

1835 

20,197 

1813 

Records  destroyed 

1836 

21,072 

1814 

6,162 

1837 

13,372 

1815 

15,472 

1838 

15,295 

1816 

13,914 

1839 

21,177 

1817 

8,190 

1840 

14,995 

1818 

11,057 

1841 

17,667 

1819 

8,699 

1842 

15,212 

1820 

6,697 

1843 

17,183 

1821 

9,037 

1844 

22,552 

1822 

10,466 

1845 

20,755 

1823 

10,375 

1846 

19,615 

1824 

12,285 

1847 

20,614 

1825 

10,980 

1848 

18,105 

1826 

9,627 

1849 

23,4ei 

1827 

12,443 

lue  of  these  exports  since  '. 

1820,  as  declared 

by  the  i 

le  of  dbipment,  was : — 

Yean. 

£. 

Yean. 

£. 

1820 

949,086 

1835 

1,833,042 

1821 

1,237,692 

1836 

2,271,313 

1822 

1,334,895 

1837 

1,460,807 

1823 

1,264,441 

1838 

1,498,327 

1824 

1,454,296 

1839 

1,828,521 

1825 

1,391,112 

1840 

1,349,137 

1826 

1,169,105 

1841 

1,628,961 

1827 

1,392,870 

1842 

1,398,487 

1828 

1,385,617 

1843 

1,745,519 

1829 

1,389,515 

1844 

2,179,087 

1830 

1,410,936 

1845 

2,183,000 

1831 

1,620,631 

1846 

2,180,587 

1832 

1,433,297 

1847 

2,341,981 

1833 

1,466,361 

1848 

1,850,460 

1834 

1,485,233 

1849 

2,201,315 

A  much  more  striking  progress  has  been  made  in  the  exportation  of 
British  iron  in  .an  unmanufactured  state.  The  quantities  supplied  to 
other  countries  by  Great  Britain  in  each  year  of  the  present  century 
have  been  :  — 
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r™. 

Bulran. 

P,gl™n. 

C^^ 

v™. 

BuItoo. 

Pig  Inn. 

C»-Jr.gv 

Toiu. 

T<>t». 

Ten.. 

1901 

3,001 

33,253 

«,56a 

5,U40 

1S(H 

5,439 

1.815 

isa7 

45,aS4 

7,045 

isa3 

3,67* 

1,532 

1628 

5i,ice 

J.  836 

elais 

«,■(»* 

3,237 

56,178 

8,931 

8.119 

l«)5 

6.5W 

3,«6 

IS30 

A-J,S85 

13,036 

9,8.'H 

1806 

4,I!M 

a.  549 

1.694 

1831 

64.013 

1?,444 

10.361 

s,i;it 

3,!»35 

l.hill 

74.«a* 

17.566 

13.495 

IB08 

&,0^ 

3,388 

1,797 

7B,333 

33  988 

14,763 

18l»| 

ItSl 

7...Sfi9 

21,78fl 

13,670 

<o  J 

BtCOliK 

1835 

107  .TI5 

33.073 

12.604 

1836 

«7.T6a 

33.880 

IK.B'J) 

1S12 

13,196 

4,066 

i5,fi6a 

44^7 

14,373 

1813 

Bfcoidfi 

mroynL 

1838 

]4i;^ 

4S.554 

U,MS 

15,468 

307 

5,034 

ltt3:i 

136,453 

43,460 

10,836 

1S15 

W.S3S 

5,320 

144,719 

44^1 

9,«!il6 

1816 

ao.«70 

953 

6,388 

1811 

lft9,t«j 

66jm 

14,077 

ISIT 

U,3i() 

4,057 

SJffl 

184S 

191.301 

■)3,fi5l 

IB,«1 

43,695 

3,0*8 

6,303 

1W,774 

154,770 

16,500 

IBIS 

23,785 

M)6 

7,«0 

18+4 

2<S,41S 

K460 

16,969 

ISM 

36,MS 

a.  746 

6.186 

1845 

153^13 

7J.M1 

S2,036 

^4,093 

4,4IM 

4,SU6 

1846 

145.415 

l&),lfi3 

«),i6a 

ise 

aa^^i 

5,095 

4,sia 

3I4,ST4 

176,088 

33.1*8 

7,545 

S.7S0 

1848 

.121.114 

i:5,6W 

19',  371 

35,781 

2,0.0 

6.ri7 

184^ 

376,118 

I6i;7ia 

16,519 

1SJ3 

35, eta 

5,944 

Tlie  quantity  and  value  of  brass  and  copper  manu^tures  exported 
in  each  jpar  from  1805,  the  earliest  year  of  which  we  have  any  record, 
arc  as  under.  It  is  only  in  this  branch  that  any  estimate  can  be  formed 
of  the  progress  of  these  manufactures,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  the  liouie  demand  has  at  least  kept  pace  with  that  from  foreign 
countries.  'Hie  value  previous  to  1814  is  given  according  to  the  official 
rates,  but  on  and  after  that  year  the  real  or  declared  value  is  stated. 


79,584  358,131 
64,310  388,945 
S-.Mti  393,784 
Beoutdi  deitrDjed. 


147,222 
lis, 106 
163,341 
189,592 
181,951 
313,483 
l'.<2,974 
205,960 
342,095 
204,833 
350,105 
265,204 
272,141 
311,1.^3 


961,823 
1,094,749 
1,073,344 

1,166,277 


738,4 

678, y76 

597,861 

543,618 

523,489 

485,118 

671,149 
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The  largest  shipments  of  these  manufactures  are  made  to  India  ;  the 
markets  of  Hindustan,  in  1844,  took  from  us  141,237  cwt.,  valued  at 
611,109/.,  a  quantity  nearly  double  the  amount  of  the  shipments  to  all 
parts  of  the  world  in  1814.  France  is  our  next  most  considerable  cus- 
tomer, having,  in  1844,  taken  103,214  cwt.,  valued  at  453,405/. ;  to 
the  whole  of  our  colonies  and  dependencies,  exclusive  of  India,  we  sent 
only  18,739  cwt.,  valued  at  80,232/.  The  United  States  took  43,811  cwt, 
valued  at  197,289/. ;  leaving  81,881  cwt.,  valued  at  394,510/.  for  the 
supply  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  greater  part  of  the  articles  most  commonly  manufactured  at 
Birmingham  are  not  produced  in  extensive  factories  in  which  large 
capitals  must  be  employed  for  the  erection  of  machinery.  Almost  all 
the  small  wares  of  the  district  are  made  by  workmen  who  undertake, 
each  one  in  his  particular  line,  to  execute  orders  received  by  the  mer- 
chants and  agents  settled  in  the  town.  The  profitable  performance  of 
their  contracts,  however,  calls  for  the  employment  of  a  cheaper  kind  of 
power  than  is  at  the  command  of  men  who,  like  these  workmen,  have 
little  or  no  capital ;  and  this  course  of  business  has  opened  a  channel 
for  the  employment  of  money  in  the  town,  in  a  manner  which  is  found  to 
be  profitable  to  those  who  engage  in  it,  and  advantageous  to  the  small 
manufacturer.  The  plan  alluded  to  is  this.  A  building  containing  a 
great  number  of  rooms  of  various  sizes,  is  furnished  with  a  steam-engine, 
working  shafts  from  which  are  placed  in  each  apartment  or  workshop, 
which  is  likewise  furnished  with  a  lathe,  benches,  and  such  other  conve- 
niences as  are  suited  to  the  various  branches  of  manufacture  for  which 
the  rooms  are  likely  to  be  needed.  When  a  workman  has  received  an 
order  for  the  supply  of  such  a  quantity  of  goods  as  will  occupy  him  a 
week,  or  a  month,  or  any  other  given  time  for  their  completion,  he  hires 
one  or  more  of  these  rooms,  of  sizes  and  with  conveniences  suited  to  his 
particular  wants,  stipulating  for  the  use  of  a  certain  amount  of  steam- 
power.  He  thus  realizes  all  the  advantage  that  would  accompany  the 
possession  of  a  steam-engine ;  and  as  the  buildings  thus  fitted  up  are 
numerous,  competition  on  the  part  of  their  owners  has  brought  down  the 
charge  for  the  accommodation  they  oflbr  to  the  lowest  rate  that  will 
ensure  to  them  the  ordinary  rate  of  profit  on  the  capital  employed. 

Before  the  introduction  of  this  system,  the  trade  of  Birmingham  was 
for  the  most  part  carried  on  by  men  of  large  capital,  who  employed  jour- 
neymen, and  gave  a  considerable  credit  to  the  merchants  who  dealt  with 
them.  At  present  those  merchants  themselves  employ  the  workmen,  who 
can  give  no  credit,  but  receive  payment  in  ready  money  at  the  end  of 
every  week  for  such  part  of  their  goods  as  they  can  then  deliver  in  a 
finished  state. 

In  this  way  the  profit  of  the  intermediate  dealer  is  saved,  and  thia 
drcumstance  will,  in  part,  account  for  the  great  diminution  that 
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occurred  in  the  prices  of  the  different  articles  contained  in  the  table 
already  given. 

The  prosperous  state  of  the  manu&cture  of  cutlery  may  be  fmrly  in- 
ferred from  the  increase  in  the  population  of  Sheffield,  from  which  town 
proceeds  nearly  all  the  cutlery  which  is  made  in  this  kingdom,  including 
a  great  part  of  the  '^London  made"  knives  and  razors,  stamped  with 
the  names  of  metropolitan  cutlers,  who  avail  themselves  of  a  prejudice 
on  the  part  of  the  public,  to  charge  an  exorUtant  profit  on  their  ^^  town- 
made  "  goods. 

The  population  of  Sheffield  at  each  of  the  five  decennary  periods^  end- 
ing with  1841,  was  as  follows : — 


Yean. 

PopuUtion. 

Increase  per  Cent 

1801 

45,755 

•  * 

1811 

53,231 

16 

1821 

65,275 

22 

1831 

91,692 

40 

1841 

111,091 

21 

The  comparative  situation  and  apparent  prospects  of  the  town  at  the 
enumerations  of  1821, 1831,  and  1841,  may  be  inferred  from  the  returns 
made  under  the  Population  Acts :  viz. — 

HooMS  HouMt  Honaee 

Team.  Inhabited.  Building.  Uninhabited.  ToUl. 

1821  13,381  80  1,664  15,125 

1831  18,331  468  914  19,713 

1841  20,705  176  2,989  23,870 

One  branch  of  manufacture  carried  on  in  Sheffield  has  been  very 
greatly  extended  during  the  last  few  years,  until  it  has  now  become  of 
considerable  importance;  this  is  the  conversion  of  iron  into  steel,  a 
process  which  is  performed  to  the  extent  annually  of  many  thousand 
tons,  a  considerable  part  of  which  is  exported  in  an  unwrought  form. 
The  town  of  Sheffield,  in  1885,  contained  fifty-six  furnaces  for  converting 
iron  into  steel ;  beside  which,  there  were  sixty-two  establishments,  con- 
taining 554  furnaces,  for  moulting  steel.  The  original  conversion  of  the 
metal  into  blistered  steel  occasioned  the  use  of  about  12,000  tons  of 
coal  in  the  form  of  coke,  and  the  subsequent  processes  I'equired  about 
81,000  tons  in  addition.  The  various  manufactures  of  cutlery  and 
plated  goods  carried  on  in  the  town  consumed  about  200,000  tons,  and 
38,000  tons  was  the  estimated  allowance  for  the  working  of  steam- 
en^nes,  of  which  there  were  then  seventy-four,  of  the  aggregate  power 
of  1353  horses.  If  to  these  quantities  are  added  184,000  tons,  as  fuel 
for  household  purposes,  it  will  appear  that  the  entire  consumption  of 
coal,  in  Sheffield,  amounted,  in  1835,  to  515,000  tons,  the  whole  of  which 
was  taken  from  collieries  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  town.  Rve- 
sixths  of  the  iron  used  for  manufacturing  purposes  in  Sheffield,  is  of 
production ;  only  2000  out  of  12,000  tons  consumed  in  the  year 
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is  of  British  origin.     The  cost  of  the  fuel  forms  just  one-third  part  of 
the  expense  of  converting  and  casting  steel. 

The  progress  of  this  particular  branch  of  trade  may  be  understood 
from  the  following  statement  of  the  quantity  of  unwrought  steel  exported 
in  each  year,  from  1814  to  1849 : — 


Teus. 


Tons. 


1S14 

323 

1815 

1,221 

1816 

917 

1817 

475 

1818 

704 

1819 

494 

1820 

326 

1821 

515 

1822 

564 

1823 

479 

1824 

570 

1825 

533 

Yean. 


Tont. 


1826 

472 

1838 

1827 

535 

1839 

1828 

917 

1840 

1829 

714 

1841 

1830 

832 

1842 

1831 

1,207 

1843 

1832 

1,112 

1844 

1833 

1,687 

1845 

1834 

1,709 

1846 

1835 

2,810 

1847 

1836 

3,014 

1848 

1837 

2,432 

1849 

Tean. 


Toot. 

2,946 
3,974 
2,583 
4,116 
3,308 
3,199 
5,121 
7,015 
8,467 
9,787 
6,912 
8,095 


Our  principal  market  for  unwrought  steel  is  found  in  the  United 
States  of  America.  The  quantities  sent  there  in  each  of  the  thirty-five 
years  from  1815  to  1849,  were  as  follows : — 


Yean. 

Tons. 

1815 

774 

1816 

497 

1817 

249 

1818 

224 

1819 

124 

1820 

85 

1821 

274 

1822 

288 

1823 

233 

1824 

173 

1825 

130 

1826 

137 

Yean. 

TotM. 

1827 

227 

1828 

518 

1829 

330 

1830 

337 

1831 

852 

1832 

686 

1833 

970 

1834 

1,099 

1835 

1,886 

1836 

1,952 

1837 

1,447 

1838 

1,636 

Yean. 

1839 
1840 
1841 
1842 
1843 
1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 


Tons. 

2,695 
1,202 
2,535 
1,507 
1,336 
2,376 
3,633 
4,132 
5,428 
4,607 
5,216 


It  will  be  observed,  that  the  first  few  years  of  the  series  present  larger 
quantities  than  were  afterwards  required.  This  drcumstance  is  accounted 
for  by  the  fact,  that  no  shipments  took  place  from  this  country  to  America 
in  the  years  immediately  preceding,  during  which  time  we  were  at  war 
with  the  United  States.  The  exportation  of  1815,  the  first  year  of 
renewed  intercourse,  has,  however,  been  greatly  exceeded  of  late,  giving 
the  appearance  of  a  steady  as  well  as  rapid  extension  of  the  trade. 

The  manufacture  of  plated  goods,  which  is  carried  on  in  Sheffield  and 
Birmingham,  is  one  of  those  branches  of  industry,  the  progress  of  which 
we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining.  The  quantity  exported  forms  no 
indication,  and  in  fact,  there  is  not  in  foreign  countries  any  reason 
equally  cogent  with  that  existing  in  England  for  the  use  of  plated  goods ; 
for,  so  far  at  least  as  we  know,  there  is  not  any  other  country  in  which  a 
duty  is  levied  upon  articles  of  use  and  luxury,  made  of  gold  and  silver. 
The  imposition  of  this  duty  has  no  doubt  given  encouragement  to  the 
production  of  plated  wares  for  home  use,  but  not  for  exportation,  ance 
the  duty  paid  upon  articles  fashioned  entirely  with  the  more  precious 
material  is  repaid  to  the  exporter. 
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The  declared  value  of  plated  goods  exported  in  tlie  years  1831, 1832, 
and  1833,  was  no  more  than  22,295/.,  20,727/.,  and  24,209/.,  respec- 
tively ;  about  two-thirds  of  these  amoiuits  were  sent  to  different  colonies 
and  dependencies  of  the  British  empire,  and  principally  to  India. 

Our  makers  of  plated  wares  have  an  advantage  over  all  others,  from 
the  perfection  of  the  machinery  used  in  this  country  for  rolling  metals. 
The  difierence  thus  caused,  if  estimated  iu  money,  is  in  favour  of  English 
manufacturers,  as  compared  with  those  in  France,  in  the  proportion  of 
seventeen  to  thirteen  in  the  cost  of  the  material  employed.  It  has  been 
estimated,  that  the  value  of  articles  of  this  manufacture  used  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  amounts  to  1,200,000/.  per  annum ;  while  in  France 
the  consumption  does  not  exceed  in  value  40,000/.  sterling  per  annum, 
an  equal  value  being  also  exported  from  that  country,  principally  to 
Holland,  Belgium,  Spain,  the  Sardinian  States,  Germany,  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  Mexico. 

The  declared  value  of  British-made  plate,  plated  ware,  jewellery,  and 
watches,  exported  from  the  United  Kingdom,  the  whole  of  those  articles 
being  included  together  in  the  Custom-house  returns,  was  as  follows, 
during  the  twenty-three  years  from  1827  to  1849 : — 

172,008 
269,650 
2HI45 
245,030 
283,037 
234,046 
233,058 

Of  the  shipments  made  in  1844,  amounting  to  269,650/.,  the  East  Indies 
took  to  the  value  of  38,364/. ;  the  West  India  colonies,  13,122/. ;  other 
British  possessions,  48,638/. ;  the  United  States  of  America,  60,788/. ; 
and  Italy,  7,691/. ;  leaving  101,047/.  for  the  value  of  shipments  to  all 
other  parts  of  the  world. 

Our  glass  manufacture  has  been  hitherto  placed  under  circumstances 
which,  while  they  enable  us  to  ascertain  the  importance  of  the  art  as  a 
branch  of  national  industry,  have,  until  the  repeal  of  tlie  duties  in  1845, 
in  a  great  degree  prevented  its  extension. 

The  only  reasons  that  can  be  shown,  why  the  demand  for  an  article 
80  generally  useful  and  desirable  as  glass  should  not  have  kept  pace 
with  the  growth  of  our  population,  and  with  the  increase  of  our  means 
of  commanding  the  conveniencies  of  life^  are  these — that  it  has  been 
loaded  with  excessive  duties,  and  that  the  processes  of  the  manufacture 
have  been  so  interfered  with  by  regulations  necessary  for  the  collecticm 
of  those  duties,  as  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  many  im})rovements. 
A  further  cause  may  perhaps  be  found  in  tlie  fact,  that  in  order  to  work 
IMTofitahly  under  those  regulations,  it  has  been  necessary  to  carry  on  the 


Yean. 

£. 

Yean. 

£. 

Yean. 

1827 

169,456 

1835 

231,903 

1843 

1828 

181,973 

1836 

a38,889 

1844 

1829 

177,830 

1837 

258,076 

1845 

1830 

190,515 

1838 

240,584 

1846 

1831 

188,144 

1839 

274,305 

1847 

1832 

173,593 

1840 

204,427 

1848 

1833 

179,283 

1841 

214,126 

1849 

1834 

192,269 

1842 

201,511 
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manufacture  upon  so  large  a  scale,  as  to  create  a  virtual  monopoly,  of 
some  of  its  branches  at  least,  in  the  hands  of  a  few — a  state  of  things 
generally  unfriendly  to  improvement. 

England  possesses  within  herself  nearly  all  the  materials  of  which 
glass  is  composed,  and  can  procure  the  rest  from  abroad  at  as  cheap  a 
rate  as  any  other  manufacturing  country.  Tlie  fuel  necessary  for  the 
processes,  and  which  forms  a  large  part  of  the  cost  of  the  manufacture, 
we  have  on  better  terms  than  any  other  country  ;  and  yet,  although  the 
whole  of  the  duty  charged  is  drawn  back  on  exportation,  there  are  not 
any  countries  in  which  any  considerable  quantity  of  glass  is  made  where 
its  price  has  allowed  our  manufacture  to  be  brought  into  competition 
with  their  own. 

The  effect  of  enhancement  of  price  upon  the  home  consumption  of 
any  article,  not  of  absolute  necessity,  is  made  suflSciently  striking  by 
the  fact,  that  in  1801,  with  a  population  of  sixteen  millions,  the  quantity 
of  glass  used  was  325,529  cwts. ;  and  in  1833,  with  a  population  of 
twenty-five  millions,  the  quantity  was  no  more  than  363,468  cwts. ;  an 
increase  of  less  than  one-eighth,  while  the  population  had  increased  in 
the  proportion  of  one-half.  That  some  economical  improvements  have 
been  introduced  into  the  processes  of  glass-making,  notwithstanding  the 
obstacles  presented  by  Excise  regulation,  is  rendered  apparent  by  the 
fact,  that  the  prices  have  fallen  very  considerably  within  the  last  few 
years;  while  the  quantity  used  has  been  (although  in  only  a  small 
degree)  increasing.  The  fall  in  price  has  been  proceeding  gradually, 
from  year  to  year,  just  in  such  a  manner  as  would  accompany  the  em- 
ployment of  more  economical  modes  of  working.  Since  1827,  and  up 
to  the  time  when  the  Excise  duty  was  repealed,  the  reduction,  taking 
one  article  with  another,  in  a  long  list  furnished  by  a  respectable  manu- 
facturer, has  been  25  per  cent,  upon  the  price  of  those  articles  which  are 
of  common  use. 

The  quality  of  English  glass  is  considered  good.  As  regards  the  most 
costly  branch  of  the  manufacture — opiate  glass,  our  manufacturers  have, 
within  the  last  few  years,  successfrilly  rivalled  the  French  makers,  so 
that  English  plate  glass  is  now  even  preferred  to  French.  There  yet 
remains  much  to  be  done,  however,  towards  perfecting  this  beautiful 
manufacture. 

The  quantities  of  glass  made  and  retained  for  consumption  in  Great 
Britain,  in  each  year  from  1789  to  1844,  are  shown  in  the  following 
table,  from  which  it  will  be  seen,  that  notwithstanding  the  augmentation 
of  the  population,  which  during  the  fifly-six  years  embraced  by  the  table, 
has  amounted  to  more  than  eighty  per  cent.,  there  has  been  no  increase 
whatever,  but  the  contrary,  in  the  consumption  of  most  descriptions  of 
British  glass. 
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1789 
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1,114 
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159 ,418 
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81,385 

315,034 
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76,185 
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15,095 
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1792 
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28,004 

167,866 

1793 
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80,325 

250,192 
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20,736 
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1794 
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2,593 

323 

178,958 

1795 

4fl,Sl8 

21,694 

47,881 

3,327 

2.010 

183,749 

1T96 

49,166 

26,254 

53,538 

165,065 

2,081 

10,076 

176;9+4 

1797 

48,463 

25.971 

58,235 

147, ess 

1,640 

4  598 

171* 

49,938 

20,621 

50,790 

105,0'.I6 

1,313 

409 

1561380 

1799 

55,987 

19,690 

41,571 

133,475 

1,867 

51 

164,669 

61,748 

19,874 

55,821 

159.334 

3,235 

1,B5S 

188.240 

1801 

57,663 

187,096 

9,775 

752 

195,414 

iBoa 

59.483 

20l948 

6-1401 

199,939 

2.8.'S0 

367 

209,4-0 

1B03 

69,764 

16,626 

81,501 

239.297 

2,402 

3,464 

241,656 

leoi 

12;74l 

223,174 

1,927 

567 

319,979 

1B05 

97^096 

215,094 

2,556 

285,937 

leoe 

59,027 

16,324 

84,949 

183.S32 

1,561 

316,059 

1807 

61,587 

10.855 

83,512 

352,3.12 

131 

327,077 

180B 

12,145 

89,544 

149 

325,565 

1B09 

66,815 

11,151 

91,938 

263,390 

88 

349,590 

IBIO 

68,872 

9,176 

89,252 

252,872 

3J8.83) 

181 1 

70,301 

9,646 

86.338 

253,983 
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appear  that  there  is  an  increase  of  rather  less  that  24  per  cent. ;  but 
by  taking  an  average  of  the  three  years  irom  1789  to  1791,  and  from 
1832  to  1834,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  annual  consumption  in  the  former 
period  was  362,691  cwts.,  and  in  the  latter  period  342,172  cwts.,  exhi- 
biting an  actual  falling-off  to  the  extent  of  5^  per  cent.  In  1835  a 
reduction  of  two-thirds  was  made  in  the  rate  of  Excise  duty  on  flint 
glass,  which  was  followed  by  a  great  immediate  increase  of  consumption 
of  that  kind. 

It  is  principally  to  the  complicated  regulations  of  the  Excise  that  this 
want  €i  prepress  in  our  glass  manufacture  must  be  attributed.  Those 
regulations,  might,  indeed,  have  been  indispensable  in  order  to  protect 
the  revenue  and  the  &ir  dealer  from  frauds  on  the  part  of  less  scru- 
pulous manu&cturers  ;  but  this  fact  alone  should  long  ago  have  served 
to  convince  the  legislature  of  the  impolicy  of  continuing  to  tax  any 
branch  of  domestic  industry  as  to  which  it  occurs.  The  business  of 
.glaas^making  is  one,  the  success  of  which  depends  in  a  peculiar  degree 
upon  the  right  application  of  scientific  principles ;  and  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  a  departure  from  any,  the  minutest  of  the  many  arbitrar}' 
regulations  prescribed  by  Act  of  Parliament  for  conducting  this  manu- 
fiicture,  would  subject  the  party  so  acting  to  heavy  penalties,  our  wonder 
is  excited,  not  that  so  little  improvement  should  have  been  made  in  the 
processes,  but  that  the  necessity  should  not  have  been  earlier  acknow- 
ledged of  affording  the  utmost  encouragement  for  conducting  experi- 
ments, without  which  it  is  vain  to  hope  for  the  attainment  of  excellence. 

That  the  limitation  in  the  quantity  of  glass  used  in  this  country  is  not 
wholly  owing  to  the  regulations  whereby  improvements  are  prevented, 
but  is  also  occasioned,  in  part,  by  the  excessive  amount  of  the  duty  im- 
posed, is  made  apparent  by  the  facts  which  accompanied  various  altera- 
tions in  the  rates  of  those  duties.  In  1794  an  increase  of  50  per  cent, 
was  made  upim  the  then  existing  rates  of  duty,  the  effect  of  which  upon 
the  internal  consumption  of  the  kingdom  was  very  striking.  In  the 
three  years  |Nreceding  the  alteration,  the  average  annual  quantity  re- 
tained for  home  use  of  all  kinds  of  British  glass,  was  373,782  cwt. ; 
while  in  the  three  years  following  that  in  which  the  duties  were  aug- 
mented, the  average  annual  consumption  was  only  299,560  cwt ;  show- 
ing a  falling-off  of  one-fifth  between  the  two  periods.  In  1812  the  rates 
of  duty  were  doubled,  and  the  annual  consumption,  which  on  the  average 
of  three  years  ending  in  1811  amounted  to  417,911  cwt.,  fell  on  the 
average  of  the  three  years  following  the  alteration,  to  264,931  cwt., 
showing  a  decrease  of  36  per  cent,  upon  the  larger  quantity.  It  places 
in  even  a  stronger  point  of  view  the  intimate  connexion  existing  between 
the  rate  of  duty  and  the  progress  of  consiunption,  if  we  examine  the 
effect  that  has  followed  upon  reductions  of  the  duty.  In  1819,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  progressive  falling-off  in  the  manufacture  of  plate  gl 
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and  consequently  in  the  produce  of  the  duty  during  the  six  years  in 
which  the  high  rate  had  been  levied,  the  duty  on  that  description  of 
glass  was  lowered  from  4/.  18*.  per  cwt  to  3/.  per  cwt.  The  (juantity 
made  annually,  on  the  average  of  three  years  preceding  1819,  was 
4905  cwt,  yielding  24,035/.  to  the  revenue;  whereas  in  the  three  years 
following  that  in  which  the  reduction  was  made,  the  average  quantity 
amounted  to  9415  cwt,  yielding  to  the  revenue  28,244/.  Since  that 
time  the  average  annual  consumption  has  reached  24,000  cwts.,  pro- 
ducing upwards  of  75,000/.  annually  to  the  Exchequer. 

llie  pernicious  effect  of  the  glass  duties  was  apparent  from  tlie  con- 
trast exhibited  by  this  manufacture  to  others  not  subjected  to  similar 
disadvantages ;  and  it  cannot  be  necessary  to  do  more  than  point  to 
this  contrast  as  an  argument  in  justification  of  the  abandonment  of  the 
impost 

There  were,  however,  other  reasons,  distinct  from  the  direct  opera- 
tions that  have  been  pointed  out,  which  rendered  the  system  under  which 
the  glass  duties  were  levied  peculiarly  pernicious.  The  free  progress 
of  invention  and  improvement  was  by  this  means  prevented,  not  only  in 
the  manufacture  of  'glass,  but  also  in  many  other  arts  and  sciences  to 
which  glass  is  subsidiary.  A  manufacturer  who  by  his  skilful  combina- 
tions had  succeeded  a  few  years  since  in  making  great  improvements 
in  the  quality  of  bottle  glass,  was  stopped  in  his  operations  by  the 
Excise  officers,  on  the  plea  that  the  articles  which  he  produced  were  so 
good  in  quality,  as  not  to  be  readily  distinguished  from  flint  glass,  to 
which  description  a  higher  rate  of  duty  attached;  the  danger  to  the 
revenue  being,  that  articles  made  of  the  less  costly  and  less  highly  taxed 
ingredients,  would  be  used  instead  of  flint  glass.  In  every  other  coun- 
try but  this,  and  since  1845  in  this  also,  manufacturers  are  at  liberty 
to  make  any  article  of  glass  out  of  that  particular  material  or  com- 
position which  will  best  answer  their  purpose  ;  and  consequently  many 
articles,  the  making  of  which  it  was  contrary  to  the  Excise  regulations 
to  permit  in  our  glass-houses,  were  necessarily  imported  from  tlie 
Continent,  notwithstanding  the  heavy  rate  of  duty  to  which  they  were 
subjected  at  our  Custom-houses.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned 
glass  for  optical  instruments,  which  has  hitherto  been  almost  wholly 
imported,  because  the  regulations  enforced,  by  the  Excise-office  so 
long  prevented  the  carrying  forward  of  processes  necessary  for  im- 
parting to  it  that  property  upon  which  its  excellence  must  altogetlier 
depend. 

Tliere  was  yet  another  reason  for  abandoning  the  duty  upon  home- 
made glass.  The  ingredients  of  which  glass  is  composed  are  exceed- 
ingly cheap,  and  the  art  is  at  the  same  time  so  simple,  and  calls  for  the 
use  of  so  few  accessaries,  that  it  can  be  successfully  followed  by  almost 
person  of  ordinary  aptitude  for  manual  operations,  working  with 
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simple  and  uncostly  implements.  The  facility  with  which  glass  can  be 
made  upon  a  small  scale  is  greater  now  than  formerly,  and  is  continually 
increasing,  through  the  advance  of  chemical  knowledge.  In  former 
times  the  preparation  of  alkalis  used  for  the  manufacture  required  pre- 
mises of  considerable  dimensions,  but  the  alkali  now  abundantly  ob- 
tained from  common  salt  is  admirably  qualified  by  its  purity  for  the 
purpose,  and  it  is  well  known  that  flint-glass  was  fraudulently  made  in 
great  abundance  in  small  attics  and  cellars,  to  the  injury  alike  of  the 
reyenue  and  of  the  fair-dealing  manufacturer.  While  the  temptation 
was  suffered  to  remain,  it  was  altogether  impossible  to  put  a  stop  to  this 
illicit  manufacture,  and  nothing  short  of  the  total  repeal  of  the  duty 
could  have  proved  effectual  to  that  end. 

The  meastu^e  thus  advocated  was  adopted  by  the  legblature  in  the 
Session  of  1845.  Thenceforward  the  manufacturers  of  glass,  in  all  its 
forms,  were  relieved  from  the  payment  of  duty,  and  from  the  inter- 
ference of  revenue  officers.  Of  the  advantageous  result  of  this  measure 
there  cannot  exist  any  doubt  whatever.  The  manufacturers  immediately 
reduced  their  prices,  in  all  cases,  to  the  full  amount  of  the  duty,  and  in 
many  cases  beyond  it,  and  it  may  be  confidently  predicted,  that  through 
the  employment  of  this  beautiful  material  for  objects  which  its  price  for- 
merly forbade,  the  manufacture  must  experience  a  great,  immediate, 
and  permanent  extension. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

MANUFACTURES. 
Machikert. 

Importance  of  perfect  tools  end  implementi — ^Recent  progrees  of  manufaetiiriiig  skill  in 
their  production — Babbage's  calculating  machine — Foreign  mechanical  inventions  per- 
fected and  adopted  in  England— Policy  of  allowing  the  exportation  of  machinery — 
Impossibflity  of  confining  the  knowledge  of  improved  machines  to  our  own  country — 
Impolicy  of  the  attempt— Laws  restraining  artisans  from  going  abroad— Their  repeal- 
Footing  upon  which  the  limited  exportation  of  machinery  is  now  permitted— Progress 
of  the  prohibitive  system— Value  of  machinery  exported. 

In  no  branch  of  manufacturing  skill  has  more  important  and  rapid  pro- 
gress been  made  of  late  years  in  this  country,  than  in  the  production  of 
manufacturing  implements  and  machinery.  The  extent  to  which  this 
progress  has  been  carried,  is  such  as  to  make  it  di£Scult  to  point  out 
any  leading  mechanical  process,  the  details  of  which  have  not  been,  by 
tins  means,  simplified,  and  the  article  produced  brought  nearer  to  perfec- 
tion. 

The  great  importance  of  this  fact  to  a  manufacturing  people  scarcely 
needs  to  be  insisted  on.  Without  superior  tools  and  implements,  how 
many  valuable  inventions  now  used,  and  which  minister  extensively  to 
the  advantage  and  comfort  of  society,  must  have  remained  unapplied, 
if  they  had  even  at  all  suggested  themselves  to  the  minds  of  the  iuge- 
nious  men  by  whom  they  have  been  conceived  I  How  many  elaborate 
pieces  of  mechanism,  without  which  those  inventions  could  not  be  car- 
ried into  practical  operation,  must  have  remained  unconstructed  for 
want  of  the  equally  elaborate  tools  necessary  for  their  production,  and 
for  those  nice  adjustments  upon  which  the  success  of  the  inventions 
depends  I 

The  calculating  machine  of  Mr.  Babbage^  the  conception  and  perfect- 
ing of  which  afiTord  proofs  of  genius  and  perseverance — rare  in  their  de- 
gree, and  still  more  rare  in  their  combination — that  would  cast  lustre 
upon  any  age  or  country,  could  not  have  been  executed  by  means  of 
the  imperfect  tools  which  even  a  very  few  years  ago  were  in  the  hands 
most  able  machinists.     To  the  efibrts  made  for  the  completion  of 
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this  machine,  the  world  is  indebted  for  the  possession  of  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  tools  hitherto  invented  ;  and  if  no  other  benefit  should  re- 
sult from  this  triumph  of  human  thought,  the  time,  and  money,  and  talent 
bestowed  upon  the  work  will  have  been  amply  productive  to  the  coun- 
try, although,  as  is  too  frequently  seen,  the  recompense  of  the  inventor 
may  be  limited  to  a  barren,  and  in  its  highest  degree,  even  to  a  post- 
humous fame. 

Some  part  of  our  cotton-spinning  machinery  is  of  foreign  invention ; 
but  the  state  of  the  mechanical  arts  not  being  suflSciently  advanced  for 
that  purpose  in  their  own  countries,  the  inventors  have  been  obliged  to 
resort  to  English  workshops  for  the  means  of  perfecting  their  concep- 
tions, and  our  factories  offering  at  the  same  time  the  largest  and  most 
profitable  field  for  the  employment  of  these  machines,  our  cotton  manu- 
fisu;ture  has  thus  fairly  profited  from  ingenuity  which  it  has  mainly  con- 
tributed to  foster.  One  of  the  most  succesilil  spinning  firames  used  in 
the  factories  of  Lancashire,  was  the  invention  of  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  has  been  thus  made  available  for  the  more  pro- 
fitable conversion  of  a  material,  our  largest  supply  of  which  is  derived 
from  that  country. 

The  necessity  for  the  employment  of  a  high  degree  of  skill  in  the  ad- 
justment of  machinery  for  manufacturing  purposes,  has  been  illustrated 
by  Dr.  Ure  in  his  work,  "  The  Philosophy  of  Manufactures,"  by  the 
following  anecdote : — 

"  A  manufacturer  of  Stockport  being,  not  long  ago,  about  to  mount 
200  power-looms  in  his  mill,  fancied  he  might  save  a  pound  sterling  in 
the  price  of  each  by  having  them  made  by  a  neighbour  machine-maker, 
instead  of  obtaining  them  from  Messrs.  Sharp  and  Roberts,  in  Man- 
chester, the  principal  constructors  of  power-looms.  In  order  to  give 
his  fabricator  every  chance  of  success,  the  economist  surreptitiously  pro- 
cured iron  patterns  cast  from  one  of  the  looms  of  that  Company,  which, 
in  its  perfect  state,  costs  no  more  than  9/.  15«.  His  200  looms  were  ac- 
cordingly constructed  at  Stockport,  supposed  to  be  fac-similes  of  those 
regularly  made  in  Manchester,  and  they  were  set  to  work.  Hardly  a 
day  passed,  however,  without  one  part  or  another  breaking  down, — in- 
somuch that  the  crank  or  tappet-wheels  had  to  be  replaced  three  times, 
in  almost  every  loom,  in  the  course  of  twelve  months.  The  fabric  of 
the  cloth  was  also  indifferent.  The  proprietor,  perplexed  beyond  mea- 
sure, inquired  of  a  neighboiu*  who  worked  similar  power-looms  made  by 
the  Manchester  machinicians,  whether  his  wheels  likewise  went  to  pieces 
every  other  day,  and  learned  to  his  mortification,  that  not  one  of  them 
had  broken  in  the  course  of  working,  but  that  the  four  or  five  spare 
ones,  originally  sent  from  Manchester  along  with  his  236  power-looms, 
were  unused  and  quite  at  his  service.  The  old  proverb  of '  Penny 
and  pound  foolish'  never  had  a  better  illustration.    His  weaving 
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tory  had  been  most  irregular  and  unproductive,  while  that  of  his  neigh- 
bour had  been  uniformly  prosperous." 

The  circumstances  that  have  just  been  mentioned  seem  naturally  to 
lead  to  a  consideration  of  the  policy  which  so  long  prevailed,  of  prohibit- 
ing the  exportation  of  machinery  from  this  country.  It  may  be  conceded 
that,  in  cases  where  an  individual  or  a  nation  is  in  the  possession  of 
superior  manufacturing  processes  whereby  greater  profits  can  be  realized, 
it  is  natural  to  use  every  fair  means  for  keeping  those  advantages  out  of 
the  hands  of  foreign  competitors.  It  is  clear  that  these  competitors  could 
have  no  just  reason  for  complaining,  if  we  preferred  our  own  profit  to 
theirs.  Neither  would  the  inventors  of  the  machinery  have  much  cause 
for  complaint,  if  the  le^slature  should  pass  laws  under  which  the  manu- 
facturers of  this  country  would  be  secured  in  the  monopoly  of  home  in- 
ventions. Machine-makers  have,  so  far,  a  contrary  interest  to  the  manu- 
facturers,— that  they  are  benefited  by  the  extension  of  the  use  of  their 
machines,  while  the  apparent  advantage  of  the  manufactiu*ers  consists 
in  confining  that  use  to  themselves.  To  prohibit  the  exportation  of  his 
wares  may  therefore,  at  first  sight,  appear  to  be  as  great  a  hardship  upon 
the  machinist  as  it  would  be  upon  the  weaver  of  cotton,  if  his  produc- 
tions were  confined  to  the  home  market ;  but  the  cases  are  not  in  all 
respects  parallel.  By  the  restriction  last  supposed,  the  extension  of 
the  weaver's  trade  would  be  in  a  great  measure  limited  to  the  slow 
natural  increase  of  the  people  in  the  country  of  production ;  whereas 
the  confining  to  that  country  of  a  machine,  by  means  of  which  better 
or  cheaper  goods  can  be  made,  will  be  followed  by  nearly  the  same 
effect  as  if  the  exportation  of  the  improved  machines  were  allowed, 
since  the  greater  quantity  of  goods  produced  by  their  means,  and  for 
which  in  consequence  of  their  superiority  or  cheapness,  a  foreign  demand 
would  be  kept  up,  must  cause  a  greater  number  of  the  machines  to 
be  used  at  home,  and  it  can  be  of  no  moment  to  the  maker  of  those 
machines,  whether  his  customers  reside  in  the  United  Kingdom,  or  in 
France  or  Germany. 

The  state  of  things  which  has  been  here  supposed  cannot,  however, 
have  any  existence  in  reality.  It  has  never  been  foimd  practicable  to 
adopt  regulations  whereby  the  exportation  of  machinery  can  be  wholly 
prevented.  Where  the  invention  is  the  object  of  a  patent,  an  accurate 
and  complete  drawing  and  description  can  be  procured  by  any  one 
without  trouble ;  and  by  the  transmission  of  these,  any  engineer  of  ordi- 
nary capacity  can  in  most  cases  construct  a  machine  which  will  at  least 
answer  as  a  very  tolerable  substitute  for  that  made  under  the  inspection 
of  the  inventor.  In  more  complicated  inventions,  it  mostly  happens 
that  the  only  part  of  the  machine  which  is  diflScult  of  execution,  is  of 
small  dimensions,  and  it  is  consequently  easy  to  convey  it  illicitiy  out  of 
the  kingdom.     Under  these  circumstances,  it  appears  to  be  the  most 
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prudent  course  to  legalize  the  trade,  and  thereby  to  secure  for  a  part 
of  the  community  a  profitable  source  of  employment.  Nor  would  the 
manufacturers  in  this  kingdom  have  any  right  to  complain  of  the  facilities 
thus  given  to  their  foreign  rivals.  The  inventions  which  they  would 
seek  to  retain  for  their  own  advantage  have  cost  them  neither  labour  nor 
expense.  In  fact,  they  can  in  no  case  have  any  plea  for  such  a  restric- 
tion, except  that  of  the  general  advantage  of  the  community,  and  the 
cases  can  be  but  very  few  in  which  that  plea  can  be  successfully  urged. 
ITie  interest  of  the  bulk  of  the  people  must,  on  the  contrary,  always  be 
best  promoted  by  that  policy  which  gives  the  utmost  freedom  to  industry, 
and  which  tends  to  lower  the  prices  of  articles  of  consumption.  Laws 
which  prohibit  the  communication  of  facilities  and  improvements  are 
liable  to  be  imitated  by  other  nations,  either  in  a  spirit  of  retaliation, 
or  possibly  from  a  belief  in  their  wisdom,  and  both  these  reasons  may 
be  expected  to  operate  most  freely  when  the  example  has  been  set  by  a 
successful  and  powerful  nation.  Let  us  imagine  that  the  American 
Congress,  impressed  with  the  wisdom  of  our  old  system  of  restrictions, 
or  stung  with  a  feeling  of  jealousy  of  our  manufacturing  superiority,  had 
passed,  and  could  have  enforced  a  law  forbidding  the  communication  to 
foreigners  of  the  inventions  of  American  citizens,  so  that  the  machines 
already  spoken  of  as  being  derived  from  that  country  must  have  been 
brought  into  operation  there  and  there  only.  It  is  far  from  being  certain 
that  while  by  the  adoption  of  this  course,  England  would  have  sustained 
a  considerable  injury,  the  American  people  would  have  derived  any  sub- 
stantial benefit.  In  the  fair  and  legitimate  course  of  dealing  between 
two  people,  it  is  so  far  from  being  true  that  what  one  of  them  gains  the 
other  must  necessarily  lose,  that  on  the  contrary,  few  things  are  more 
certain  than  that  both  may  be,  and  almost  universally  will  be,  gainers 
by  their  transactions.  But  neither  does  it  follow,  that  in  unprofitable 
dealings,  what  one  loses  must  be  gain  to  the  other ;  both,  on  the  con- 
trary, may  lose,  and  in  the  long  run,  this  is  almost  sure  to  be  the  result. 
In  the  case  supposed,  America  would  lose  an  excellent  customer  for  a 
large  amount  of  her  raw  produce,  and  her  citizens  would  consequently 
be  deprived  of  many  articles  of  English  manufacture,  which  they  cannot 
procure  so  good  nor  at  so  cheap  a  rate  elsewhere.  The  capital  required 
for  carrying  on  the  cotton  manufacture  upon  a  large  scale  would  be 
withdrawn  by  them  from  other  pursuits  in  which  it  is  profitably  embarked, 
and  while  a  few  might  possibly  be  gainers,  the  many  would  be  subjected 
to  certain  loss. 

The  laws  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  maclrinery  from  this  cmmtry 
have  been  of  late  years  very  considerably  relaxed,  and  at  length  have 
been  repealed.  Previous  to  1825,  the  jealousy  of  our  legislatin-e  in 
regard  to  the  progress  of  foreign  manufactures  was  extended  so  far  as 
to  interfere  with  the  natural  right  even  of  working  artisans  to  transfer 
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their  industry  to  countries  where  it  could  be  most  profitably  exerted. 
Any  man  who  had  acquired  a  practical  knowledge  of  manufacturing 
processes  was  thereby  rendered  a  prisoner  in  his  own  country ;  and  not 
only  might  the  arm  of  the  law  be  interposed  to  prevent  his  quitting  his 
native  shore,  but  heavy  penalties  were  imposed  upon  all  persons  who 
should  abet  the  expatriation  of  one  of  our  artisans.  This  disgraceful 
law  has  happily  been  expunged  from  our  Statute-book.  Its  futility  and 
impolicy  were  well  described  in  the  following 

"  Resolutions  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of 
the  Law  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  its  consequences,  respecting 
Artisans  leaving  the  Kingdom  and  residing  abroad,  &c.  Reported 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  21st  May,  1824. 

"1.  That  it  appears  by  the  evidence  before  this  Committee,  that 
notwithstanding  the  laws  enacted  to  prevent  the  seduction  of  artisans  to 
go  abroad,  many  able  and  intelligent  artisans  have  gone  abroad  to  reside, 
and  to  exercise  their  respective  arts  in  foreign  countries  ;  and  that  it  is 
extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  in  this  country,  by  any  mode  of 
executing  the  present  laws,  or  by  any  new  law,  to  prevent  artisans  who 
may  be  so  determined  from  going  out  of  the  country. 

^'  2.  That  although  the  penalties  which  the  laws  inflict  on  artisans  who 
disobey  them,  are  not  distinctly  understood  by  the  workmen,  yet  an 
unfavourable  opinion  is  generally  entertained  by  them  of  the  partial  and 
oppressive  operation  of  these  laws,  as  preventing  them  from  taking  their 
labour  and  art  to  the  best  market ;  whilst  all  other  classes  of  the  com- 
munity are  permitted  to  go  abroad,  and  to  take  their  capital  with  them 
wherever  they  think  proper. 

"  3.  That  it  appears  also  by  evidence,  that  many  British  artisans  residing 
abroad  have  been  prevented  from  returning  home,  from  an  erroneous 
opinion  that  they  have,  by  going  abroad,  violated  the  laws  of  their  country, 
and  consequently  incurred  penalties  under  them. 

*'  4.  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Committee,  it  is  both  unjust  and 
impolitic  to  continue  these  laws ;  they  therefore  recommend  their  entire 
repeal,  and  that  artisans  may  be  at  liberty  to  go  abroad  and  to  return 
home  whenever  they  may  be  so  disposed,  in  the  same  manner  as  other 
classes  of  the  community  now  go  and  return." 

In  and  after  1825,  permission  might  be  had  for  the  exportation  of  all 
the  more  common  articles  of  machinery.  A  long  list  was  given  of  various 
articles  or  classes  of  machinery  the  exportation  of  which  was  prohibited, 
but  a  discretionary  power  of  relaxing  the  law  was  given  to  the  Board  of 
Trade,  the  branch  of  the  government  to  which  it  seems  most  fitly  to 
belong,  and  which  decided  upon  each  application,  as  it  was  made  by  the 
persons  seeking  to  export,  according  to  the  merits  of  each  particular  case. 
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Under  this  system,  the  practice  was  uniform  in  regard  to  so  many  articles, 
that  but  little  difficulty  was  experienced  by  the  merchants,  who  in 
general  knew  as  to  what  machines  or  implements  the  indulgence  would 
be  extended,  and  from  what  it  would  be  withheld,  with  nearly  as  much 
certainty  as  they  would  have  known  if  each  object  had  been  scheduled 
in  an  Act  of  Parliament.  The  principal  advantage  of  this  discretionary 
power  vested  in  the  Board  of  Trade  consisted  in  its  leaving  to  that  Board 
the  power  of  regulating  the  matter  according  to  the  changing  interests 
of  commerce. 

The  policy  of  restricting  this,  which  might  become  an  important  branch 
of  trade,  was  the  subject  of  laborious  investigation  by  Committees  of  the 
House  of  Commons  which  sat  in  1824  and  1825.  The  concluding 
paragraph  of  the  report  made  by  the  Committee  in  1825  explains  the 
reasons  why  it  was  thought  expedient  to  leave  the  list  of  prohibitions 
unrepealed,  and  shows  that  the  result  of  their  inquiry  left  no  doubt  on 
the  minds  of  the  members  of  the  Committee  as  to  the  inexpediency  of 
the  existing  system.     The  paragraph  here  alluded  to  is  as  follows : — 

**  Although  your  Committee  are  impressed  with  the  opinion  that  tools 
and  machinery  should  be  regulated  on  the  same  principles  as  other  articles 
of  manufacture,  yet  inasmuch  as  there  exist  objections  in  the  mind  of 
many  of  our  manufacturers  on  this  subject  which  deserves  the  attention 
of  the  le^lature,  and  as  it  is  posable  that  circumstances  may  exist  which 
may  render  a  prohibition  to  export  certain  tools  and  machines  used  in 
some  particular  manufactures  expedient,  your  Committee  beg  to  recom- 
mend that  until  an  alteration  can  be  made  in  the  laws  on  tins  subject, 
H.  M.  Privy  Council  should  continue  to  exercise  their  discretion  in 
permitting  the  exportation  of  all  such  tools  and  machinery  now  prohibited 
as  may  appear  to  them  not  likely  to  be  prejudicial  to  the  trade  or  manu- 
factures of  the  United  Kingdom." 

England  is,  beyond  all  other  countries,  interested  in  the  most  perfect 
freedom  being  given  to  this  as  well  as  to  every  other  branch  of  commerce. 
Placed  beyond  all  comparison  at  the  head  of  civilization  as  regards 
manufacturing  skill,  with  capital  far  more  ample  than  that  possessed  by 
any  other  people,  with  cheap  and  inexhaustible  supplies  of  iron  and  fuel, 
and  with  institutions  every  way  favourable  to  the  utmost  development  of 
the  industry  and  ingenuity  of  her  citizens,  she  must  always  be  able  at 
least  to  maintain  her  superiority  of  position  where  circumstances  are  in 
other  respects  equal ;  and  be  ready  to  turn  to  the  utmost  advantage 
every  improvement  which  may  reach  her  in  common  with  less  powerful 
rivals. 

It  is  besides  more  than  probable  that  the  system  which  has  been 
adopted  only  with  the  view  of  protecting  manufactiu'es  may,  like  other 
protective  enactments,  be  actually  prejudicial  to  the  interest  which  it 
was  designed  to  benefit.     The  objects  as  to  which  prohibition  continiMAM^ 
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to  the  last  to  be  enforced  were  principally  connected  with  the  spinning 
and  weaving  of  cotton,  wool,  and  flax,  branches  of  manufacture  in  which 
improvements  are  continually  going  forward.  The  importance  of  these 
mprovements  will  be  at  once  understood  when  it  is  stated  that  many 
among  them  are  calculated  to  introduce  an  economy  into  the  process 
amounting  to  from  2^  to  5  per  cent,  upon  the  cost  of  the  fabric.  This 
advantage  it  would  of  course  be  the  object  of  every  manufacturer  to 
realize  as  speedily  as  possible ;  but  except  in  the  case  of  those  who 
possess  large  capitals,  none  will  care  to  throw  away  or  to  sell  at  the  mere 
worth  of  the  materials  their  old  machines  which  have  cost  considerable 
sums,  and  they  continue  therefore  to  use  them  at  a  disadvantage  ; 
whereas,  if  the  markets  of  the  continent  of  Eiurope  were  open  to  them,  in 
which  they  might  find  purchasers  for  the  machines  of  which  they  are 
now  in  a  manner  compelled  to  continue  the  use,  they  would  not  hesitate 
at  once  to  place  themselves  in  the  most  advantageous  position^  for 
carrying  on  their  processes.  Their  discarded  machinery,  having  the 
recommendation  of  cheapness,  and  being  at  the  same  time  equal,  if  not 
superior,  to  that  in  general  use  abroad,  would  doubtless  meet  with  ready 
buyers  there. 

The  first  Act  passed  by  the  English  Parliament  for  preventing  the 
exportation  of  machinery  is  dated  in  1696.  This  Act  prohibited  the 
exportation  of  Lee's  stocking-firame,  a  machine  which  was  invented  in 
1600.  TTie  next  in  order  among  these  restrictions  was  passed  in  1 750, 
and  consequently  after  an  interval  of  more  than  half  a  century.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  this  Act  was  intended  for  the  protection  of  the 
woollen  and  silk  manufactures.  The  first  of  these  branches  of  industry 
had  previously  flourished  in  England  for  more  than  250  years  without 
this  protection ;  and  as  to  the  silk  manufacture,  the  tools  and  utensils 
employed  in  which  were  prohibited  from  being  exported  in  this  Act,  it 
wad  then  only  id  its  infancy  among  us,  and  it  never  took  firm  root  as  one 
of  the  branches  of  the  national  industry  until  the  mounds  and  fences 
raised  up  by  the  legislature  for  its  protection  had  been  all  removed,  and 
it  w^as  left  to  work  its  way  exposed  to  competition  from  the  then  more 
accomplished  artisans  of  France.  Another  interval  of  twenty-four  years 
passed  before  any  further  Act  of  the  same  nature  was  passed.  The  next 
law  passed  in  1774,  prohibited  the  exportation  of  certain  tools  used  in  the 
cotton  and  linen  manufacture.  From  that  time  the  system  of  prohibition 
appears  to  have  been  in  great  favour  with  the  legislature  ;  the  Acts  which 
were  passed  forbidding  the  exportation  of  implements  having  followed 
each  other  with  rapidity,  and  descending  some  of  them  to  objects  of  a  very 
trifling  nature,  such  as  "  presses  and  dies  for  horn  buttons,"  *'  engines 
for  covering  whips,"  "tools  for  pinching  of  glass"— in  fact,  anything  for 
which  it  appears  to  have  been  thought  worth  while  on  the  part  of  any 
class  of  manufacturers  to  seek  what  they  considered  protection  at  the 
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hands  of  the  legislature  through  a  monopoly  of  the  implements  required 
for  the  production  of  their  goods. 

The  subject  having  again  been  brought  under  the  consideration  of  a 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  principally  at  the  urgent  instance 
of  the  members  of  our  chief  manufacturing  towns,  and  a  report  having 
been  made  recommending  the  removal  of  all  remaining  restrictions,  a 
clause  to  that  effect  was  inserted  in  the  Customs  Duty  Bill,  6  and  7  Vic- 
toria, c.  84,  and  machinery  of  all  kinds  may  now  be  as  freely  exported 
as  any  other  British  manufacture.  It  is  early  yet  to  judge  correctly  of 
the  consequences  of  this  measure,  which  took  effect  from  August,  1843. 
It  has  indeed,  been  followed  by  one  result  which  could  hardly  have 
been  anticipated.  The  French  Government,  which  had  offered  as  an 
excuse  for  augmenting  the  import  duty  upon  linen  yam,  our  refusal  to 
allow  the  exportation  of  flax-spinning  machinery,  and  the  consequent 
disadvantage  at  which  French  spinners  were  placed,  have,  now  that  the 
repeal  is  withdrawn,  lent  a  favourable  ear  to  the  representations  of  their 
machine -makers,  and  have  placed  a  heavy  import  duty  upon  the  very 
article  the  withholding  of  which  from  them  was  represented  as  a 
grievance. 

Considering  the  perfection  to  which  this  branch  of  manufacture  has 
been  brought  in  this  country,  the  value  of  machinery  exported  under 
this  system  of  restriction  has  been  quite  insignificant,  so  far,  at  least,  as 
undisguised  trade  is  concerned.  The  following  table  shows  the  declared 
value  of  the  shipments  of  machinery  and  mill-work  in  each  year  from 
1822  to  1849 :— 


Ye«n. 

£, 

Yean. 

£. 

Yean. 

£, 

1823 

116,220 

1832 

92,715 

1841 

551,361 

1823 

157,146 

ia33 

127,064 

1842 

554,653 

1824 

123,644 

1834 

211,982 

1843 

713,474 

1825 

212,420 

1835 

307,951 

1844 

776,255 

1826 

228,505 

1836 

302, 0J2 

1845 

904,961 

1827 

201,822 

1837 

493,468 

1846 

1,117,470 

1828 

262,115 

183S 

627,430 

1847 

1,263,016 

1829 

253,984 

1839 

683,285 

1848 

817,656 

1830 

207,767 

1840 

593,064 

1849 

700,631 

1831 

105,491 

The  increase  in  the  amount  during  the  last  ten  years  of  the  series  is 
caused  mainly  by  greater  shipments  to  Europe.  Before  that  time,  at 
least  one-half  of  the  value  of  the  shipments  was  made  up  by  the  demands 
of  our  own  colonies  and  dependencies.  How  far  this  condition  of  things 
has  been  altered  will  be  seen  by  the  following  figures,  which  show  the 
value  of  machinery  shipped  to  foreign  countries  in  Europe  : — 


Yean. 

£. 

1831 

29,030 

1832 

44,0;)5 

1833 

58,551 

1834 

104,267 

1835 

152,159 

4836 

166,432 

Yean. 

£. 

1837 

280,154 

1838 

389,36) 

1839 

431,201 

1840 

374,036 

1841 

325,992 

1812 

363,0JJ 

Yean. 

£. 

1843 

536,560 

1844 

578,969 

1845 

596,124 

1846 

752,910 

1847 

851,436 

184S 

588,229 

Ji 
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In  the  extraordinary  state  of  progression  that  has  attended  the  various 
branches  of  our  staple  manufactures,  and  of  our  mining  operations,  the 
system  of  prohibition  as  affecting  the  exportation  of  machinery  has  not 
produced  so  much  effect  as  might  have  been  expected  upon  the  pros- 
perity of  our  machinists.  Their  trade  has  partaken  of  the  general 
extension,  but  certainly  not  to  the  degree  that  would  have  attended  it 
under  a  difierent  system.  At  the  present  moment,  our  en^neers  and 
millwrights  may  be  said  to  have  as  much  work  upon  their  hands  as  the 
number  of  their  workmen  enables  them  to  undertake,  and  skilled  artisans, 
such  as  they  must  employ,  are  not  to  be  formed  without  a  long  course 
of  instruction. 

It  would  fill  many  large  volumes  to  describe  the  numerous  inventions 
which  during  the  present  century  have  imparted  facility  to  our  manu- 
facturing processes,  and  given  perfection  to  the  articles  made.  It  will 
not  be  expected,  therefore,  that  any  enumeration  of  those  inventions 
should  be  attempted  in  these  pages.  A  description  of  all  the  improve- 
ments which  have  been  made  in  steam-machinery  alone,  since  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  would  lead  to  investigations  that  could  be 
profitably  entered  upon  only  in  a  treatise  on  mechanics. 
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MINING. 

Early  celebrity  of  the  mines  of  England  —  Iron  —  Quantity  made  at  different  periods 
ftom  1740  to  1848 — Tin— Produce  of  Cornish  mines  from  1750— Increase  since  1814 
— Imports  and  exports  of  foreign  tin — British  tin  exported — Value  of  tin-plates  ex- 
ported—Copper— Produce  of  Cornish  mines  from  1771  to  1786,  and  1796  to  1848 — 
Total  produce  of  English  mines  from  1820  to  18S4— Value  of  tin  and  copper  raised  in 
Cornwall  at  different  periods  during  the  present  century- Lead — Concealment  practised 
by  mine-owners  as  to  the  quantity  of  metal  produced — Coal — Advantage  of  steam-engine 
in  coal-mining— Davy's  safety-lamp — Its  effect  in  increasing  the  product  of  coal-mines — 
Shipments  from  Newcastle  and  Sunderland  in  each  year  from  1801  to  1849 — Shipments 
from  Stockton  and  Seaham— Prices  of  Coal  at  Newcastle  and  Sunderland  in  each  of  those 
years — Prices  in  London  from  1813  to  1850— Quantity  of  Coals  shipped  from  various 
parts  of  the  kingdom  from  1819  to  1849— Produce  of  inland  collieries— Salt — Quantity 
annually  produced— Reduction  and  repeal  of  Excise-duty  on  salt — Quantity  annually 
consumed  since  1801— Quantity  exported  from  1827  to  1849— Increased  consumption 
since  repeal  of  duty. 

From  the  very  earliest  period  to  which  record  or  even  tradition  can 
reach,  this  country  has  been  celebrated  for  its  mineral  treasures.  It  is 
not  intended  to  carry  back  our  inquiries  to  the  time  when  the  Phoenicians 
traded  to  "  the  tin  islands  of  Britain/*  described  by  Herodotus  under 
the  name  of  CassiterideSy  or  to  discuss  whether  the  rings  and  money  of 
iron  which  Caesar  states  to  have  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Britons,  at 
the  time  of  the  Roman  invasion,  were  really  the  produce  of  this  coimtry, 
or  whether,  as  some  persons  have  supposed,  they  were  acquired  in  barter 
for  tin.  Our  inquiry  into  the  progress  of  mining  as  a  source  of  national 
wealth  must  necessarily  be  limited  to  a  period  comparatively  recent,  and 
to  statements  of  the  results. 

No  statement  has  ever  been  made  which  pretends  to  perfect  accuracy 
in  regard  to  our  production  of  iron. 

The  quantity  made  in  England  and  Wales  in  1740  was  estimated  at 
17,350  tons,  the  produce  of  fifty-nine  furnaces,  in  which  only  charcoal 
was  used.  Between  that  time  and  1788  the  plan  of  smelting  iron-ore 
by  means  of  coke  was  introduced,  and  in  the  latter  year  there  were  in 
England,  Wales,  and  Scotland,  eighty-five  furnaces,  producing  annually 
68,300  tons  of  iron,  of  which  quantity  55,200  tons  were  smelted  with 
coke.  In  1796,  in  consequence  of  a  tax  projected  by  Mr.  Pitt,  upon 
coals  at  the  pit,  but  which  was  not  imposed,  a  careful  inquiry  was  made 
as  to  the  condition  and  extent  of  the  iron-works  that  would  have  been 
affected  by  such  a  measure.  On  this  occasion  it  appeared  that  tbfifldV 
were —  ^K 
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In  1802  it  was  further  estimated  that  forty  additional  furnaces  were 
in  use  in  England  and  Wales,  and  seven  in  Scotland — the  total  annual 
production  of  iron  amounting  to  170,000  tone  in  the  year.  In  1806  a 
Bill  was  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons  by  the  Minister  for 
imposing  a  duty  of  21.  per  ton  upon  all  pig-iron  made  in  the  kingdom. 
This  Bill  was  afterwards  withdrawn,  but  the  attempt  occasioned  inquiries 
to  he  set  on  foot  respecting  the  quantity  of  metal  produced,  and  it  was 
stated  then  to  amount  to  250,000  tons  annually. 

The  following  estimate,  beginning  with  1823,  is  said  to  have  been  made 
with  great  care  by  the  manager  of  one  of  our  largest  iron  smelting  esta- 
blishments. The  tables  already  given  of  the  consumption  of  foreign  iron, 
and  the  exportation  of  that  of  home  manufacture,  when  coupled  with  the 
undoubted  fact  that  this  metal  is  used  in  the  kingdom  to  a  continually 
growing  extent,  and  that  it  is  now  used  for  purposes  to  which  it  was  never 
before  applied,  suffidently  attest  the  increaung  productiveness  of  our 
iron-works : — 


18!13             1826 

1828 

1830 

t™ 

t™.. 

Ton.. 

t™ 

182,332 

133,220 

S(Bffur.lBliire   .      .      . 

133,590 

212,604 

Shroimlilto.      .      .      . 

57,sa3 

81,224 

73,418 

35,308 

28,926 

Dcrbjsliiro      .      .      , 

14,038 

ly.lM 

22,360 

17,1W9 

OlhcrpUcca    .     .     . 

a,3J9 

3,0U0 

5,327 

Total      .      . 

»2,-m 

:,.,,*-,; 

70^,584 

«M,4I7 

The  quan^ties  contained  in  this  table  agree  with  the  evidence  given 
before  the  Committee  on  Import  Duties  in  1840,  by  Sir  John  Guest, 
the  proprietor  of  the  Uowlais  iron-works  in  Glamorganshire.  According 
to  Sir  John  Guest,  the  manufacture  remained  stationary  between  1823 
and  1831,  when  it  again  began  to  advance,  and  in  1835  there  were  good 
grounds  for  es^mating  the  quantity  made  at  a  million  of  tons.  In  the 
following  year  the  estimate  was  1,200,000  tons,  and  in  1840  it  reached 
1,500,000  tons.  A  statement  was  prepared  in  October  of  that  year  by 
one  of  our  most  intelligent  iron -masters,"  giving  the  number  of  furnaces 
in  blast  and  out  of  blast,  and  the  number  of  tons  of  iron  made  at  each 
work  in  Great  Britain.  It  was  there  shown  that  the  annual  product, 
exclusive  of  Ireland,  amounted  to  1,396,400  tons ;  the  number  of  furnaces 
in  blast  was  402,  of  which  number  162  employed  the  process  of  blasting 
with  hot  air.  The  manufacture  was  in  this  statement  distributed  as 
^^^^  ■  Mr.  Jcuopk  of  Sutterlcj,  iu  Derbyihire. 
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follows  among  the  various  divisions  of  the  kingdom,  and  an  estimate  was 
offered  of  the  quantity  of  coal  used  in  the  manufacture,  viz. : — 

Tons  of  Iron 
Made. 

Forest  of  Detn      .     .     -     .  15,500 

South  Walet 505,000 

North      ,,        26,500 

NorthmnberUnd   ....  11,000 

Yorkshire 56,000 

Derbyshire 31,000 

North  Staffordshire    ...  20,500 

South             „             ...  407,150 

Shropshire 82,750 

Scotland 241,000 


Tons  of  Coal 
Uied. 

60,000 

1,436,000 

110,000 

38,500 
306,500 
129,000 

83,000 

1,582,000 

409,000 

723,000 


1,396,400  4,877,000 

Coals  used  in  eonverting  to  wrought  iron       2,000,000 


Total 


6,877,000 


The  commercial  depression,  which  continued  for  about  four  years  after 
Mr.  Jessop's  statement  was  compiled,  led  our  iron-masters  to  diminish 
the  scale  of  their  operations  in  order  thereby  to  lessen  their  losses.  A 
statement  was  drawn  up  in  1842,  under  the  direction  of  an  association 
of  the  ^'orkshire  and  Derbyshire  iron-masters,  showing  the  quantity  of 
iron  made  during  the  first  six  months  of  that  year,  in  Yorkshire,  Derby- 
shire, Stafibrdshire,  Shropshire,  South  Wales,  and  Scotland,  as  under: — 

Ton*. 
South  Wales.     .     .     .     158,715 

Scotland 135,460 


Yorkshire     . 

.     . 

Tons. 
.      23,471 

Derbyshire  . 
Staffordshire. 

•     • 

.       13,795 
.     151,130 

Shropshire    . 

.     . 

.       40,643 

Together 


523,214  Tons 


equal  to  1,046,428  tons  per  annum.  The  quantity  made  in  the  above 
divifflons  of  the  kingdom,  in  1840,  according  to  Mr.  Jessop,  was  1,343,400 
tons, — showing  a  diminished  production  at  the  rate  of  296,972  tons,  or 
more  than  22  per  cent. 

Tlie  number  of  furnaces  in  and  out  of  blast,  and  the  quantity  of  iron 
made  in  different  parts  of  Great  Britain,  in  each  of  the  years  1847  and 
1848,  is  here  given  upon  what  is  considered  good  authority :  — 


North  Staffordshire 
South  „ 

Shropshire  .  . 
Derbyshire  .  . 
Yorkshire  .  .  . 
Newcastle-on-Tyne 
North  Wales  .  . 
South 
Scotland 


FURNACES. 


In  Blast. 


1847 


1848 


i> 


No. 
16 
77 
28 
20 
23 
24 
5 
151 
89 


433 


No. 
14 

112 
31 
20 
20 
17 
5 

139 
94 


452 


Out  of  Blast. 


1847 


1848 


No. 

3 
62 

6 
10 

5 
12 

6 
45 
41 


No. 

7 
25 

4 
10 
11 
15 

9 
57 
36 


190    I  174 


IRON  MADE. 


1847 


Tons. 
65,520 

320,320 
88,400 
95,160 
67,600 
99,840 
16,120 

706,680 

539,968 


1,999,608 


1848 


Tons. 

67,080 

465,920 

111,020 

78,000 

59,800 

94,380 

22,256 

631,280 

564,000 


2,093,736 
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Records  of  the  produce  of  the  tin  and  copper  mines  of  Cornwall  were 
long  kept  with  considerable  regularity.  The  following  table  shows  the 
produce  of  the  Cornish  tin  mines,  according  to  these  records,  from  1750 
to  the  most  recent  period  recorded : — 


Ye«n. 
1750 
1751 
1752 
1753 
1754 
1755 
1756 
1757 
1758 
1759 
1760 
1761 
1762 
1763 
1764 
1765 
1766 
1767 
1768 
1769 
1770 
1771 


Ton*. 

2,876 

2,273 

2,550 

2,516 

2,714 

2,757 

2,774 

2,752 

2,720 

2,637 

2,717 

2,395 

2,584 

2,736 

2,618 

2,757 

3,055 

2,850 

2,667 

2,898 

2,977 

2,823 


Tear*. 
1772 
1773 
1774 
1775 
1776 
1777 
1778 
1779 
1780 
1781 
1782 
1783 
1784 
1785 
1786 
1787 
1788 
1789 
1790 
1791 
1792 


Tons. 

Yean. 

Tons. 

Yean. 

Tona. 

3,159 

1793 

3,202 

1814 

2,611 

2,852 

1794 

3,351 

1815 

2,941 

2,458 

1795 

3,440 

1816 

3,348 

2,619 

1796 

3,061 

1817 

4,120 

2,652 

1797 

3,240 

1818 

3,745 

2,770 

1798 

2,820 

1819 

3,068 

2,515 

1799 

2,862 

1820 

2,775 

2,678 

1800 

2,522 

1821 

3,132 

2,926 

1801 

2,328 

1822 

3,137 

2,610 

1802 

2,627 

1823 

4,031 

2,546 

1803 

2,914 

1824 

4,819 

2,570 

1804 

2,993 

1825 

4,170 

2,685 

1805 

2,742 

1826 

4,406 

2,885 

1806 

2,855 

1827 

5,316 

3,399 

1807 

2,426 

1828 

4,696 

3,204 

1808 

2,330 

1829 

4,390 

3,352 

1809 

2,506 

1830 

4,183 

3,405 

1810 

2,006 

ia3i 

4,093 

3,193 

1811 

2,384 

1832 

3,988 

8,470 

1812 

2,373 

1833 

3,791 

3,809 

1813 

2,324 

1834 

4,180 

The  trifling  degree  of  fluctuation  observable  in  the  amount  of  metal 
produced  throughout  the  whole  period  embraced  by  this  table,  with  the 
exception  of  tlie  last  twenty  years,  is  very  remarkable.  If  the  whole 
ninety-five  years  are  divided  into  periods  of  five  years,  the  average 
produce  will  be  as  follows  : — 


Yean. 
1750  to  1754 
1755  „  1759 
1760  „  1764 
1765  „  1769 
1770  „  1774 
1775  „  1779 
1780  „  1784 
1785  „  1789 
1790  „   1794 


Tons. 
2,585 
2,728 
2,610 
2,845 
2,853 
2,647 
2,667 
3,249 
3,405 


Yean. 

1795  to  1799 
1800  „  1804 
1805  „  1809 
1810  „  1814 
1815  „  1819 
1820  „  1824 
1825  „  1829 
1830  „  1834 


Tona. 
3,084 
2,676 
2,572 
2,339 
3,444 
3,578 
4,595 
4,047 


The  increase  observable  in  the  produce  of  the  last  twenty  years 
is  the  more  remarkable,  because,  within  that  time,  the  produce 
of  the  tin  mines  of  Banca  has  been  greatly  augmented.  Until  1817 
the  mines  of  Cornwall  afibrded  a  considerable  supply  of  this  metal 
to  China,  the  shipments  amounting  in  some  years  to  800  tons  ;  but 
since  the  restoration  of  the  island  of  Banca  to  the  Dutch,  its  mines 
have  been  rendered  so  productive  as  to  supply  the  markets  of  China 
and  India,  and  to  furnish  in  addition  a  large  quantity  of  tin  for  the 
continent  of  Europe. 

The  importations  and  re-exportations  of  foreign  (Banca)  tin  during  the 
last  thirty  years  have  been — 


Y« 

l»p-Wd. 

B^j^ 

y™. 

.™,p.«™.. 

K«-«parud. 

v™ 

.™n.,.,^   H„.p«H^. 

Cwu. 

Cwu. 

C-t. 

r.t.. 

Ol.. 

C«u. 

laao 

3.oi; 

15.. via 

in.jiB 

1«I0 

S.-ltl 

6„V)4 

1811 

ijoe 

65a 

I8.-11 

8 

099 

12,2^6 

!W1 

28.4S!i 

isn 

1,!>36 

1,909 

iai3 

29 

303 

Sl,:a) 

11,112 

lal^ij 

1B» 

6,«I 

6 

IW 

Ad.s.'iii 

1843 

Sl.lSfi 

1S.0(I7 

ISM 

s.'iao 

4 

709 

183* 

4fi 

789 

46.685 

1844 

13.08S 

19.  IM 

18SS 

*,ai3 

4 

709 

18.M 

19 

7M 

S3,  MS 

as,5G8 

18,317 

ine 

s,aH 

17,2.11 

1846 

5,Ma 

ai.ui'i 

I«7 

2817 

s 

938 

1837 

29 

101 

29,216 

im7 

2S.307 

11.471 

itas 

3,S86 

3 

as8 

1EL18 

So 

7M 

Sl,nM 

6,979 

8,3tl 

18S9 

2,674 

a 

581 

1839 

18 

241 

22,766 

184U 

S.'ilsSfl 

'■-" 

NotwithBtanding  the  competition  tiius  experienced  by  the  tin  miners  of 
Cornwall,  the  demand  from  foreign  couotries  for  Englisli  tin  lias  continued 
to  be  ccmaiderable,  and  the  exportation  of  tin  plates  lias  of  late  increased. 

The  quantities  of  British  tin  exported  have  been — 


30,423 
91,763 
31,838 


1842      61,763 


No  record  is  kept  at  the  Custom-house  of  the  quantity  of  tin  plates 
exported,  bat  the  progress  of  tliis  branch  of  industry  may  be  inferred 
frtnn  the  following  etatement  of  the  mlue  of  the  annual  exportations,  as 
declared  by  the  merchants  at  the  time  of  shipment : — 


T<HK        4. 

y»n.       4. 

Vm».         £. 

Y 

1819     975,136 

1824    233,113 

1K13     268,742 

1 

1816     389,330 

1835     185,2S1 

IS34    324.559 

1 

1826     323,460 

1835    381,076 

1 

1818     277,458 

1827     281,958 

1836     387,9.51 

I 

1819     167,843 

1828     245,453 

1837     371,848 

1- 

1821     161,299 

1830     231,923 

1839     372,026 

1 

1822     179,280 

1811     215,446 

1840    360.816 

1 

1829    209,143 

1832    231,652 

1841     390,621 

1843    427,994 


The  English  tin  miner  had  long  a  fancied  protection  against  the 
ftn^ign  producer  by  an  import  duty  of  503.  per  cwt.  This  duty  was 
ledaced  in  1842  to  6».  per  cwt. :  both  rates  being  equally  inoperative, 
since  our  production  of  this  metal  is  uniformly  greater  than  our  con- 
sumption, under  which  state  of  things  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  tliat 
any  foreign  produce  could  enter  injuriously  into  competition  with  tltat  of 
our  own  mines. 

The  produce  of  the  copper  mines  of  Cornwall  has  increased  in  a  much 
greater  proportion  tlian  tiiat  of  the  tin  mines,  as  appears  by  the  following 
statement  of  the  annual  produce  of  the  former  from  1771  to  1786,  and 
from  1796  to  1848:— 
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Yem. 

Tom. 

Yean. 

Tom. 

Yearf. 

Tom. 

Yean. 

1771 

S,347 

1796 

4,950 

1814 

7,936 

1832 

1772 

3,356 

1797 

5,210 

1815 

6,607 

1833 

1773 

3,320 

1798 

5,600 

1816 

7,045 

1834 

1774 

3,630 

1799 

4,923 

1817 

6,608 

1835 

1775 

3,596 

1800 

5,187 

1818 

6,714 

1836 

1776 

3,532 

1801 

5,267 

1819 

7,214 

1837 

1777 

3,386 

1802 

5,228 

1820 

7,364 

1838 

1778 

2,965 

1803 

5,616 

1821 

8,163 

1839 

1779 

3,734 

1804 

5,374 

1822 

9,331 

1840 

1780 

2,932 

1805 

6,234 

1823 

7,928 

1841 

1781 

3,450 

1806 

6,863 

1824 

7,824 

1842 

1782 

3,375 

1807 

6,716 

1825 

8,226 

1843 

1783 

4,296 

1808 

6,795 

1826 

9,026 

1844 

1784 

4,396 

1809 

6,821 

1827 

10,311 

1845 

1785 

4,434 

1810 

5,682 

1828 

9,921 

1846 

1786 

4,787 

1811 

5,948 

1829 

6,656 

1847 

1812 

7,248 

1830 

10,748 

1848 

1813 

8,166 

1831 

12,043 

Tom. 

11,947 
11,191 
11,224 
12,270 
11,647 
10,823 
11,527 
12,450 
11,037 
9,987 
9,896 
10,926 
11,246 
12,233 
12,448 
11,966 
12,870 


The  productive  power  of  the  Comish  copper  mines  has  thus  been 
increased  more  than  threefold  in  the  last  sixty  years.  No  statement  can 
be  given  of  the  total  quantity  of  copper  raised  in  the  United  Kingdom 
before  1820;  from  that  year  until  1834  the  produce  was— 


Yemn, 

Tom. 

Yean. 

Tom. 

Yean. 

Tons. 

Yean. 

1820 

8,127 

1824 

9,705 

1828 

12,188 

1832 

1821 

10,288 

1825 

10,358 

1829 

12,057 

1833 

1822 

11,018 

1826 

11,033 

1830 

13,232 

1834 

1823 

9,679 

1827 

12,326 

1831 

14,685 

Tom. 

14,450 
13,260 
14,042» 


The  value  of  this  metal  now  annually  raised  in  the  kingdom  exceeds 
one  million  sterling,  being  more  than  double  the  value  of  the  quantity 
annually  produced  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 

The  money  value  of  the  tin  and  copper  raised  in  the  county  of  Corn- 
wall at  different  periods  of  the  present  century,  has  been — 


Yean. 


1801 
1806 
1811 
1816 
1821 
1826 
1831 
1834 


Tin  . 
Copper 
Tin  . 
Copper 
Tin  . 
Copper 
Tin  . 
Copper 
Tin  . 
Copper 
Tin  . 
Copper 
Tin  . 
Copper 
Tin  . 
Copper 


£. 
254,722 
476,3131 
344,027 
730,845 
337,336 
563,748 
383,346 
541,737 
242,730 
628,832  ( 
348,074 
788,971 
300,845^ 
806,090 
321,860) 
887,902 


Total. 

Price 

P«' 

Ton. 

Tin. 

euDdard 

of 
Coppar. 

£. 

£.  «. 

d. 

£. 

731,035 

101  0 

0 

117 

1,074,872 

120  10 

0 

138 

901,078 

141  10 

0 

126 

925,063 

114  10 

0 

109 

871,562 

77  10 

0 

111 

1,137,045 

79  0 

0 

123 

1,106,935 

73  10 

0 

100 

1,209,762 

77  0 

0 

114 

*  The  produce  of  copper  smelted  since  1834  from  English  ore  cannot  be  accurmtely  dis- 
tinguished from  that  of  foreign  origin.  The  following  quantities  are  offered  as  an  approxi- 
mate to  the  truth  :— 


Yean. 
1835 
1836 
1837 


Tom. 

Ye«rt. 

Tont. 

Yean. 

Ton«. 

Ye«n. 

14,470 
14,770 
10,150 

1838 
1839 
1840 

12,570 
14,670 
13,020 

1841 
1844 
1845 

12,850 
14,840 
14,900 

1846 
1847 
1848 

Toaa. 
14,950 
13,780 
14,720 


Ye«n. 

From  Britiah  Oi«. 

Ftom  Foratgn  Ore. 

£. 

£. 

1844 

1,089,603 

1,006,851 

1845 

1,028,535 

798,528 

1846 

1,073,924 

848,677 

1847 

965,661 

690,038 

1848 

943,846 

631,643 
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The  value  of  metallic  copper  smelted  in  England,  from  native  and 
from  foreign  ore,  in  each  year  from  1844  to  1848,  as  given  in  the 
Mining  Almanac,  was  as  follows  : — 

TotjJ. 

£. 
2,096,454 
1,827,063 
1,922,601 
1,655,699 
1,575,489 

The  increase  thus  shown  in  the  value  since  the  peace,  and  which  ap- 
parently amounts  to  more  than  60  per  cent.,  is  really  much  beyond  that 
rate.  In  1813,  the  last  year  of  the  war  vrith  France,  the  price  of  tin 
was  134/.,  and  of  copper  113/.  per  ton,  estimated  in  a  currency  depre- 
ciated to  the  extent  of  29  per  cent.  If  the  copper  and  tin  produced  in 
Cornwall  in  that  year  had  been  exchanged  for  gold  at  their  market 
prices,  they  would  have  procured  only  181,270  ounces  of  the  more  pre- 
cious metal ;  whereas  the  produce  of  1834,  if  similarly  exchanged,  now 
that  the  currency  has  been  restored  to  its  par  value,  would  procure 
310,693  ounces  of  gold,  showing  an  increase  in  the  real  value  over  the 
produce  of  1813  of  71  per  cent. 

There  are  no  means  by  which  to  ascertain  the  progress  made  at  any 
time  in  the  productiveness  of  the  lead  mines  of  this  kingdom.  To 
answer  private  purposes,  the  individuals  by  whom  some  of  the  most  pro- 
ductive of  those  mines  are  worked,  studiously  conceal  the  amount  of 
metal  which  they  raise.  Various  conjectural  estimates  have  been  made 
as  to  that  amount,  but  little  dependence  can  be  placed  upon  their 
accuracy ;  and  even  if  we  could  determine  which  of  those  estimates  is 
nearest  to  the  truth,  this  would  afford  no  help  towards  forming  a  com- 
parison between  different  periods.  Neither  is  any  light  thrown  upon  the 
subject  by  our  Custom-house  records,  since  the  amount  of  our  exports  of 
lead  is,  in  a  great,  degree,  governed  by  the  comparative  productiveness 
of  the  mines  of  other  countries,  and  particularly  by  those  of  Adra  in 
Spain.  The  extent  to  which  these  are  wrought  appears  to  fluctuate  con- 
siderably from  one  year  to  another. 

The  value  of  the  mineral  products  of  England  would  be  greatly  in- 
ferior to  what  it  actually  is,  were  it  not  for  the  abundant  supply  of 
good  coal  found  in  various  districts  of  the  kingdom.  It  cannot  here  be 
necessary  to  point  out  the  many  advantages  which  we  derive  from  the 
possesion  of  our  coal  mines,  the  sources  of  greater  riches  than  ever 
issued  from  the  mines  of  Peru,  or  from  the  diamond  grounds  at  the  base 
of  the  Neela  Mulla  mountains.  But  for  our  command  of  fuel,  the  in- 
ventions of  Watt  and  Arkwright  would  have  been  of  small  account,  our 
iron  mines  must  long  since  have  ceased  to  be  worked,  and  nearly  every 
important  branch  of  manufacture  which  we  now  possess  must  have  been  ^^ 
rendered  impracticable,  or  at  best  have  been  conducted  upon  a  comparap^^P 
tively  insignificant  scale.  ^^H 
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If^  on  the  one  hand»  our  great  mechanical  inventions  owe  so  much  to 
the  abundance  and  consequent  cheapness  of  our  fuel»  it  is  no  less  true 
that  some  of  these  inventions  have,  on  the  other  hand,  materially  assistacl 
of  late  years  in  bringing  about  that  abundance.  But  for  the  invention 
of  the  steam-engine,  a  large  proportion  of  the  coal  mines  now  profitably 
worked  could  not  have  been  opened,  or  must  have  been  abandoned.  It 
is  well  known  that,  by  the  consumption  of  one  bushel  of  coals  in  the  fur- 
nace of  a  steam-boiler,  a  power  is  produced  which  in  a  few  minutes  will 
raise  20,000  gallons  of  water  from  a  depth  of  850  feet ;  an  effect  which 
could  not  be  produced  in  a  shorter  time  than  a  whole  day,  through  die 
continuous  labour  of  twenty,  men  working  with  the  common  pump.  By 
thus  expending  a  few  pence,  an  amount  of  human  labour  is  set  free,  to 
employ  which  would  have  cost  50^. ;  and  yet  this  circumstance  is  so  fat* 
from  having  diminished  the  demand  for  human  labour,  even  in  the  actual 
trade  where  the  economy  is  produced,  that  it  has  certainly  caused  a  much 
greater  number  of  persons  to  be  employed  in  coal-mining  than  could 
otherwise  have  been  so  set  to  work.  Another  advantage  whidi  ooal- 
miners  more  especially  have  received  from  the  hand  of  science  b  derived 
from  the  safety-lamp  of  Davy — a  discovery  which,  if  estimated  by  the 
amoimt  of  the  actual  good  it  has  done,  must  be  oonndered  one  of  the 
'greatest  made  in  our  age  and  country.  Many  productive  mines  are  now 
wrought,  and  old  collieries  have  been  re-opened,  which  must  have  Iain 
useless  but  for  the  invention  of  the  Davy  lamp. 

The  science  of  mining  in  all  its  branches  has,  besides,  made  great 
advances  within  the  present  century.  It  was  stated  by  the  Rev.  Adam 
Sedgwick,  Woodwardian  Professor  of  Geology  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  in  his  examination  in  18f30  before  a  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  that  '^  a  great  deal  of  coal  appears  formerly  to  have 
been  left  under  ground,  in  consequence  of  a  want  of  general  plans  or 
maps  of  the  underground  workings  ;  a  number  of  excavations  have  taken 
place,  independently  of  each  other,  and  the  consequence  is,  there  is  a 
great  number  of  piers  or  large  barriers  between  the  old  coal  works, 
some  of  which  it  may  be  almost  impossible  to  remove."  It  was  likewise 
the  custom  in  working  the  mines,  to  leave  large  pillars  of  coal,  in  <M-der 
to  support  the  roof;  so  that  at  the  depth  of  100  fkthoms,  little  more  than 
40  per  cent,  of  the  coal  was  abstracted,  and  the  remainder  was  given 
up  as  lost  In  1795  an  attempt  was  made  to  substitute  wooden  pillars 
ibr  a  part  of  the  coal  previously  left,  and  this,  to  a  certain  extent,  was 
successful.  At  that  time  it  was  not  attempted  to  remove  more  than 
one-half  of  each  alternate  pillar  of  coal,  still  leaving  between  40  and  90 
per  cent  of  the  coal  in  the  mine.  In  1810  an  improvement  in  this  sy^ 
tem  was  introduced,  by  means  of  which  every  intermediate  pillar  was 
wholly  removed,  and  a  part  of  the  adjoining  pillars  was  likewise  taken 
;  and  by  working  thus,  about  80  or  90  parts  out  of  every  100  wei% 
it  to  market     It  was  in  the  year  1815  that  8ir  Humphry  Dttty 
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brought  the  safety-lamp  into  use,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Buddie,  an 
intelligent  and  experienced  coal-engineer,  who  was  examined  in  1830 
before  the  Coramitteea  of  Lords  and  Commons  concerning  the  coal  trade, 
"  thia  operated  aa  a  complete  renovation  to  many  of  the  collieries  which 
were  then  in  a  state  of  exhaustion.  By  its  means,  combined  with  the 
system  of  artificial  propping,  every  particle  of  coal  can  now  be  got  out  of 
the  mine  before  it  is  abandoned." 

The  following  tables,  exhibiting  the  amount  of  shipments  of  coals  made 
from  the  Tyno  and  the  Wear  in  each  year,  from  1801  to  1849,  may 
throw  some  light  upon  this  subject  It  appears  from  tliese  tables,  that 
the  arerage  annual  shipments  from  Newcastle  and  Sunderland,  in  the 
five  years  ending  with  1818,  exceeded  the  average  shipments  of  the  pre- 
ceding five  years,  by  upwards  of  300,000  tons,  or  12}  per  cent.  If  those 
preceding  five  years  are  compared  with  the  five  years  ending  with  1835, 
it  will  be  found  tliat  the  increased  shipments  in  the  latter  period  amount 
to  900,000  tons  per  annum  ;  being  more  than  35  per  cent,  beyond  the 
shipments  at  the  earher  period,  and  exceeding  the  shipments  during  the 
first  five  years  of  the  century  by  more  than  fifty  per  cent.,  and  if  we 
carry  forward  the  comparison  to  the  five  years  ending  with  1849,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  average  shipments  exceeded  those  made  during  the 
last  five  years  of  the  war,  viz.,  1809  to  1813,  by  2,997,<J85  tons,  being 
117  per  cent,  increase,  and  exceeding  the  shipments  between  1801  and 
1805,  by  142  per  cent 
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Within  the  last  few  yeare,  a  considerable  coal  busineas  has  been 
carried  on  from  the  port  of  Stockton,  on  the  river  Tees,  and  from  Sea- 
ham,  on  artificial  harbour,  on  the  coast  between  the  Tees  and  tbe  Wear, 
to  which  a  rulroad  has  been  carried  from  one  of  the  largest  collieries 
in  the  northern  district.  The  first  shipment  of  coals  from  Stockton 
occurred  in  1822,  when  the  total  quantity  was  only  1224  tons.  This 
shipment  appears  to  have  arisen  frvtn  some  accidental  circumstance  ;  for 
no  further  shipments  from  that  port  occurred  until  1826.  No  return 
was  made  during  the  four  years  fr^m  1829  to  1832  inclusive,  in  which 
time  Seaham  harbour  was  completed;  but  from  1833,  the  ehipmenls 
from  that  place  and  Stockton,  with  which  port  it  is  connected  for  revenue 
purposes,  have  been  regularly  included  in  the  Parliamentary  Returns. 
If  the  quantity  sent  from  Stockton  he  added  to  the  shipments  from 
Newcastle  and  Sunderland,  which  are  the  shipping  ports  whence  these 
exports  would  previously  have  been  made,  it  vrill  he  found  that  the  ship- 
meote  in  1819  exceeded  those  of  1801  by  3,754,328  tons:  bemg  190 
per  cent  increase  upon  the  shipments  of  1801,  and  102  per  cent,  increase 
upon  those  of  1814.— &e  page  277. 

Tlie  progressive  increase  in  the  shipments  frvm  the  Newcastle  coal 
district,  as  shown  by  these  tables,  has  not  been  the  result  of  any 
stimulus  given  by  advancing  prices,  l^e  rates  at  which  coals  have 
been  sold  in  London  do  not  afford  any  correct  view  of  the  prices  paid 
to  the  coal-owners,  because  the  freight  and  charges  incurred  in  convey- 
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ing  tbem  to  the  metropolis  are  constantly  varying ;  and  this  will  be 
found  especially  the  case,  if  a  comparison  is  made  between  years  of 
war  and  peace-  The  anxiety  that  has  long  been  shown  by  the  Legisla- 
ture to  shield  the  coosumera  of  coals  in  London  from  unfair  practices 
on  the  part  of  the  dealers,  has  led  to  the  compulsory  registration  o!  prices. 
So  long  ago  as  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  an  Act  was  passed,  requiring 
the  shipper  of  coals  to  give  a  certificate  with  each  caigo,  setting  forth 
the  quantity,  quality,  and  price  paid  for  the  same ;  and  tins  certiG- 
cate,  on  the  arrival  of  the  ship  in  London,  was  delivered  to  an  officer  at 
the  Mansion  House,  for  the  inspection  of  tlie  public,  llie  prices 
iu  these  certificates  are  stated,  up  to  1825,  for  Newcastle  chaldrons 
of  53  cwts.  each ;  from  that  time  until  1832,  the  imperial  chaldron, 
equal  to  25^  cwts.,  vaa  the  standard ;  and  ance  1832,  the  rates  have 
been  pven  per  ton  weight.  To  simplify  the  matter  the  prices  for  the 
whole  period  here  given,  viz.,  from  1801  to  1845,  are  reduced  to  those 
paid  per  ton : — 
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■  Tbs  prioa  in  the  ycui  from  1846  to  1850  hu  b< 
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The  best  quality  of  coals  is  given  in  all  cases ;  and  the  period  chosen  for 
the  quotation  is  the  beginning  of  June  in  each  year,  at  which  time  there 
is  less  probability  of  accidental  fluctuations  than  during  the  winter  season. 

The  following  statement  of  prices  paid  in  London,  in  July  of  each 
year,  from  1813  to  1850,  will  show  how  materially  the  inhabitants  of 
this  dty  have  benefited  through  the  reduction,  and  subsequently  the 
repeal,  of  the  duty  charged  upon  sea-borne  coals.  It  also  exhibits  the 
rate  of  freight  and  charges  between  Newcastle  and  the  river  Thames. 
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Tnie  table  next  offered  shows  that  the  quantity  of  sea-borne  coals,  the 
produce  of  our  mines,  has  been  increased  since  1819,  from  4,365,040  to 
11,380,745  tons  in  1849,  or  at  the  rate  of  160  per  cent. — See  page  279. 
The  quantity  of  coals,  of  the  transmission  of  which  any  record  can 
be  kept  at  our  Custom-houses,  exhibits,  however,  but  very  imperfectly 
the  progress  of  the  supply  of  this  kind  of  fuel.  The  seat  of  various 
manufactures  having  in  great  part  been  determined  by  the  presence,  in 
certain  districts,  of  cheap  fuel,  and  the  growth  of  population  having 
by  that  means  been  greatest  in  or  near  to  some  of  our  principal  coal- 
fields, the  quantity  of  fuel  brought  into  consumption  without  the  neces- 
sity of  its  being  shipped,  and  thereby  coming  under  the  cognizance  of 
the  Custom-house,  is  constantly  increasing  in  a  much  greater  degree 
than  that  of  sea-borne  coal.  Lancashire,  the  West  Riding  of  York- 
shire, Nottingham,  Derby,  Leicester,  Birmingham,  Wolverhampton, 
Coventry,  and  the  Potteries  in  Staffordshire,  are  all  supplied  with  this 
necessary  element  of  manufactures  at  their  own  doors,  for  which  reason 
it  is  quite  impossible  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  fuel  there  consumed. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  every  increase  in  the  amount  of  the  manu- 
^^^jctures  produced  in  those  districts  must  be  taken  as  an  evidence  of  the 
B^Hkifled  production  of  coals.  The  establishment  of  canals,  and,  more 
^^■dy,  of  railroads  has,  besides,  had  the  effect  of  bringing  many 
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places  wiUiin  the  reach  of  inland  collieries,  which  were  formerljr,  in  this 
respect,  dependent  altogether  upon  supplies  brought  by  sea.  So  long 
ago  as  1816,  it  was  a  matter  of  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  coal-owners 
of  Nortliufliberland  and  Dariiam,  that  they  were  thus  subjected  to  great 
SDd  increaang  competiti<m,  and  a  deputation  from  that  body  was  then 
sent  throughout  Uie  kingdom  to  inquire  into  the  quantity  of  coals  passing 
by  inland  navigation  and  by  railroads  in  di^rent  parte  of  the  country. 
Za  a  reput  made  by  the  m^nbers  of  this  deputation,  it  was  stated  that 
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the  quantity  thus  distributed  amounted  to  4,078,508  Newcastle  chal- 
drons, or  10,808,046  tons,  namely — 

In  Yorkshire 967,406  chaldrons,  or  2,563,626  tons. 


Derbyshire  .     . 
Nottinghamshire 
Leicestershire  . 
Warwickshire    . 
Staffordshire 


355,554  „  942,218  „ 

186,666  „  494,665  „ 

66,666  „  176,665  „ 

162,962  „  431,849  „ 

300,000  „  795,000  „ 


Quantity  that  passes  towards  the  Eastern  Sea  .     .     5,404,023    „ 
An  equal  quantity  believed  to  pass  towards  the 
West  and  South 5,404,023 


» 


Quantity  carried  by  canals  and  railways      .     .     .  10,808,046    „ 

The  quantities  here  given  can  have  been  nothing  more  than  an  ap- 
proximation to  the  truth.  If  at  all  correct  at  the  time  they  were  stated, 
we  may  be  certain  that  the  tonnage  must  be  far  greater,  now  that  the 
wants  of  the  country  are  so  multiplied  through  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation, and  the  still  greater  increase  of  manufactures,  and  that  the  means 
of  distribution,  also,  are  multiplied. 

The  great  consumption  of  inland  coal,  as  here  assumed,  will  not 
appear  excessive  to  those  who  have  inquired  into  the  subject  For 
smelting  one  ton  of  iron  it  may  be  assumed  tiiat  four  tons  of  coals  are 
required  ;*  and  as  the  quantity  of  iron  produced  in  the  country  amounts 
to  about  2,000,000  tons  in  the  year,  it  will  follow  that  8,000,000  tons  of 
coals  are  consumed  in  the  single  process  of  producing  pig  or  cast  iron.  To 
convert  this  comparatively  raw  material  into  bar  iron,  and  to  manufac- 
ture the  latter  into  the  numerous  articles  of  hardware  which  are  made, 
must  add  so  materially  to  the  consumption  of  coals,  that  we  should 
probably  be  within  the  truth  in  estimating  the  quantity  consumed 
throughout  the  kingdom,  in  all  the  various  branches  of  the  iron  trade, 
at  more  than  10,000,000  tons  per  annum.  The  town  of  Sheffield  alone, 
as  already  shown,  required  in  1835  for  manufacturing  purposes  about 
515,000  tons. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  article  of  daily  use,  scarcely  even  excepting 
food,  which  it  is  more  important  to  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom 
to  obtain  at  a  moderate  price  than  cosJ,  the  cost  of  which  enters  more  or 
less  into  the  price  of  almost  every  article  of  consumption.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  any  proposal  on  the  part  of  the  government  to  impose  an 
excise  duty  upon  this  necessary  of  life  would  meet  with  the  most 
determined  and  general  opposition,  as  being  oppressive  to  the  poor  and 
injurious  in  various  ways  to  the  prosperity  of  nearly  every  branch  of  the 
national  industry.  It  is,  therefore,  hardly  conceivable  that  the  people 
of  England,  generally  so  much  alive  to  their  personal  interests,  should 

*  Mr.  David  Mushet  has  stated  that  '*  a  ton  of  iron  is  made  at  some  furnaces  under  three 
tons  of  coals,  and  at  others  eight  or  nine  tons  are  required  for  the  same  purpose."  Owing 
to  the  recent  employment  in  Scotland  of  heated  air  for  smelting  iron  ore,  it  is  said  that  one 
"^       '  iron  is  produced  by  the  heat  given  out  by  two  tons  eight  cwt.  of  ooals. 
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have  submitted,  as  they  did  without  a  murmur,  for  three-quarters  of  a 
century,  to  the  imposition  of  a  virtual  tax  upon  their  fuel,  far  greater  in 
degree  than  it  is  likely  that  any  minister  would  ever  be  tempted,  even 
under  the  heaviest  financial  difficulties,  to  propose.  The  tax  to  which 
allusion  is  here  made,  was  not  less  a  tax  because  it  assumed  the  guise  of 
a  trade  regulation ;  it  was  even  more  injurious,  by  reason  of  the  imeer- 
tainty  of  its  rate,  than  any  fixed  impost  could  have  been.  This 
regulation  probably  existed  so  long,  because  of  the  ignorance  of  the 
public  concerning  its  operation,  which  ignorance  would  not  have  attended 
upon  the  imposition  of  a  direct  tax.  The  following  brief  description  of 
the  regulation  in  question,  which  ceased  only  in  the  year  1845,  will 
prove  interesting  to  the  reader. 

The  "  limitation  of  the  vend  "  existed,  with  some  partial  interruptions, 
from  the  year  1771.  This  arrangement  was  no  less  than  a  systematic 
combination  among  the  owners  of  collieries  having  their  outlets  by  the 
Tyne,  the  Wear,  and  the  Tees,  to  raise  the  price  of  coal  to  consumers 
by  a  self-imposed  restriction  as  to  the  quantity  supplied.  A  committee 
appointed  from  among  the  owners  held  its  meetings  regularly  in  the 
town  of  Newcastle,  where  a  very  costly  establishment  of  clerks  and 
agents  was  maintained.  By  this  committee,  not  only  was  the  price  fixed 
at  which  coals  of  various  qualities  might  be  sold,  when  sea  borne,  for 
consumption  within  the  kingdom,  but  the  quantity  was  assigned  which, 
during  the  space  of  the  fortnight  following  each  order  or  '^  issue/'  the 
individual  collieries  might  ship.  The  manner  in  which  this  combination 
was  conducted,  and  the  efiect  which  it  could  not  but  have  upon  the 
interests  of  the  consumers,  will  best  be  understood  by  describing  the 
course  pursued  upon  the  opening  of  a  new  colliery.  The  first  thing 
to  be  determined  in  that  case  was  the  rank  or  '^  basis  "  to  be  assigned  to 
the  colliery.  For  this  purpose,  one  referee  was  appointed  by  the  owners 
of  the  colliery,  and  another  by  the  coal-trade  committee,  who,  taking 
into  view  the  extent  of  the  royalty  or  coal-field  secured,  the  size  of  the 
pits,  the  number  and  power  of  steam-engines  erected,  the  number  of 
cottages  built  for  workmen,  and  the  general  scale  of  the  establishment, 
fixed  therefrom  the  proportionate  quantity  the  colliery  would  be  permitted 
to  furnish  towards  the  general  supply,  which  the  directing  committee 
firom  time  to  time  authorized  to  be  issued.  The  point  to  be  attained 
by  the  owners  of  the  colliery,  was  to  secure  for  their  establishment 
the  largest  basis  possible ;  and  with  this  view  it  was  common  for  them 
to  secure  a  royalty  extending  over  from  five  to  ten  times  the  surfisu^ 
which  it  was  intended  to  work,  thus  burthening  themselves  with  the 
payment  of  possibly  5,000/  per  annum,  or  more,  of  "  dead  rent "  to  the 
owner  of  the  soil,  who,  of  course,  exacted  such  payment  in  return  for  his 
concession,  although  his  tenants  might  have  no  intention  of  using  it. 
Instead  of  sinking  one  or  two  pits,  which  would  afibrd  ample  facility  loj^p 
working  the  quantity  which  the  mine  was  destined  to  yield,  dkUxcA^vsil^f^ 
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^» 


possibly,  a  fourth  pit  were  sunk,  at  an  enormous  expense,  and  without 
the  smallest  intention  of  their  being  used.  A  like  wasteful  expenditure 
was  made  for  the  erection  of  useless  steam  power,  and  to  complete  and 
give  an  appearance  of  consistency  to  the  arrangements,  instead  of  building 
200  cottages  for  the  workmen,  double  that  number  were  provided.  In 
this  manner  a  capital  of  160,000/.  to  200,000/.  might  be  invested  for 
setting  in  motion  a  colliery  allowed  to  raise  and  sell  only  such  a  quantity 
of  poal  as  might  be  produced  by  means  of  an  outiay  of  one-fourth  or 
one-fifth  of  that  amount  By  this  wasteful  course,  the  end  of  the  colliery 
owners  was  attained  ;  they  got  their  basis  fixed — if  a  large  concern,  as 
is  here  supposed — say  at  50,000.  and  this  basis  probably  secured  for 
them  a  sale  of  25,000  chaldrons  during  the  year,  instead  of  100,000 
chaldrons,  which  their  extended  arrangements  would  have  enabled  them 
to  raise.  The  Newcastle  committee  met  once  a  fortnight,  or  twenty-six 
times  in  tiie  year,  and,  according  to  the  price  in  the  London  market, 
determined  the  quantity  that  might  be  issued  during  the  following 
fortnight.  If  the  London  price  was  what  is  considered  high,  the  issue 
was  increased,  and  if  low  diminished.  If  the  "  issue  "  were  twenty  on 
the  1000,  the  colliery  here  described  would  have  been  allowed  to  sell 
(20  X  50)  1000  chaldrons  during  the  ensuing  fortnight.  The  pit  and 
establishment  mi^t  be  equal  to  the  supply  of  3000  or  4000  dialdrons ; 
orders  might  be  on  the  books  to  that  extent  or  more;  ships  might 
be  waiting  to  receive  the  largest  quantity,  but  under  '^  the  regulation  of 
the  vend,"  not  one  bushel  beyond  the  1000  chaldrons  could  be  shipped 
until  a  new  issue  should  be  made.  By  this  system  the  price  was  kept 
up  ;  and  as  regards  the  colliery  owners,  they  thought  it  more  for  their 
advantage  to  sell  25,000  chaldrons  at  SOs.  per  chaldron,  than  to  sell 
100,000  chaldrons  at  the  price  which  a  free  competition  would  have 
brought.  If,  under  this  system  of  restriction,  any  undue  profit  was 
obtained,  nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that  competition  for  a  portion 
of  this  undue  profit  would  cause  the  opening  of  new  collieries  until  the 
advantage  should  be  neutralized  ;  and  this  result  of  the  system  at  length 
became  apparent.  Every  new  colliery  admitted  into  the  ^^  vend  "  took 
its  share  in  the  ^*  issues,"  and  to  some  extent  limited  the  sales  of  all  the 
rest  The  disadvantage  during  all  this  time  to  the  public  at  lai^  is 
incontestable.  The  great  staple  manufactures  of  the  cotmtry,  being 
located  in  inland  coal  districts,  happily  did  not  suffer  from  this  oombi* 
nation ;  but  in  other  innumerable  processes  which  require  the  aid  of  heat, 
and  which  are  carried  on  in  cities  and  places  where  coal  is  not  found,  the 

^     addition  to  the  cost  of  fuel  thus  occasioned  placed  the  manufacturers  at 

a  great  disadvantage,  while  the  other  inhabitants  of  those  cities,  and 

especially  the  poor,  were  very  greatly  injured  by  it.     The  loss  to  the 

community  at  large,  through  the  unprofitable  investment  of  unnecessary 

^f/^L  no  one  can  dispute. 

jp^^^BB  was  another  cousequeaoe  resulting  from  this  linitation  of  the 
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home  coal  trade  which  it  is  necessary  to  state,  as  it  was  productive  of 
great  national  evil. 

The  owners  of  collieries  being  restricted  in  their  fortnightly  issues  to 
quantities  which  their  establishments  enabled  them  to  raise  in  three  or 
four  days,  were  naturally  desirous  of  finding  for  their  men  during  the 
reminder  of  the  time  some  employment  which  should  lessen  the  expense 
of  maintaining  them  in  idleness,  and  spread  over  a  larger  quantity  of 
product  the  fixed  expenses  of  their  establishments  and  their  dead  rents. 
To  thb  end  coals  were  raised  which  must  find  a  sale  in  foreign  countries; 
and  it  practically  resulted  that  the  same  quality  of  coaJs  which,  if 
shipped  to  London,  were  charged  at  30«.  6d.  per  Newcastle  chaldron, 
were  sold  to  foreigners  at  ISs.  for  that  quantity,  giving  a  preference  to 
the  foreign  buypr  of  40  per  cept.  in  the  cost  of  English  coal.  By  this 
means  the  finest  kinds  of  coal  used  in  London,  at  a  cost  to  the  consumer 
of  about  SOs.  per  ton,  might  be  had  in  the  distant  market  of  St  Peters- 
burg  for  lbs.  to  16^.,  or  little  more  than  half  the  London  price.  Nor 
was  this  the  worst  effect  of  the  system.  In  working  a  colliery,  a  great 
proportion  of  small  coal  is  raised.  The  cost  to  the  home  consumer, 
under  the  system  of  limitation,  being  exaggerated,  and  the  freight  and 
charges  being  equally  great  upon  this  article  as  upon  round  coal,  very 
little  small  coal  would  find  a  market  within  the  kingdom,  except  on  the 
spot  where  it  was  raised ;  and  as  the  expense  of  raising  it  must  be 
incurred,  the  coal-owners  were  forced  to  seek  elsewhere  for  a  market  at 
any  price  beyond  the  mere  cost  of  putting  it  on  board  ship.  By  this 
means,  "  nut-coal,"  which  consists  of  small  pieces,  free  from  dust,  which 
have  passed  through  a  screen,  the  bars  of  which  are  five-eighths  of  an 
inch  apart,  were  sold  for  shipment  to  foreign  countries  at  the  low  price 
of  Ss.  per  ton.  The  intrinsic  quality  of  this  coal  is  quite  as  good  as 
that  of  the  round  coal  from  the  same  pits ;  it  is  equally  suitable  for 
generating  steam,  and  for  general  manu^turing  purposes;  and  thus 
the  manufacturers  of  Denmark,  Germany,  Russia,  Ac.,  obtained  the 
fuel  they  required,  and  without  which  they  could  not  carry  on  their 
operations,  at  a  price  not  only  below  that  paid  by  English  manufacturers, 
but  for  much  less  than  the  cost  at  which  it  was  raised.  The  coal-owner 
might,  it  is  true,  have  sold  this  small  coal  at  home  at  a  better  price  than 
he  obtained  from  his  foreign  customer,  but  every  ton  so  sold  would  have 
taken  the  place  of  an  equal  quantity  of  large  ooal,  upon  which  his  profit 
was  made,  and  by  such  home  sale  he  would  by  no  means  have  lessened 
his  sacrifice,  but  the  reverse. 

In  this  way  during  three-quarters  of  a  century  every  pers(m  using 
sea-borne  coal  in  Great  Britain  was  exorbitantly  taxed  for  the  benefit  of 
rival  manufacturers  in  other  countries. 

It  has  been  stated,  that  the  coal-owners  of  Durham  and  Northumber- 
land have  it  seriously  in  contemplation  at  this  time  (Nov.  1850)  to 
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recur  to  the  system  here  described,  with  perhaps  some  modificatioDs. 
It  seems  hardly  probable,  however,  that  they  should  do  sOt  seeing  that 
they  would  have  to  meet  all  the  difficulties  which  forced  them  in  1845 
to  break  up  their  combination,  and  that  the  facilities  for  competition  on 
the  part  of  owners  of  inland  coal-fields  are  far  greater  now  than  tbey 
were  in  1845,  while  through  tbe  extension  of  railways,  these  facilities 
are  being  continually  augmented. 

Among  tbe  mineral  productions  of  England,  salt  has  long  been  an 
article  of  considerable  importance.  The  mines  from  which  English  salt 
is  produced  in  tbe  fossil  or  solid  form,  are  situated  in  Cheshire,  near 
the  town  of  Northwicb.  Brine  springs  are  also  found  in  the  same 
neighbourhood,  as  well  as  in  other  counties,  and  chiefly  in  Stafibrdshire 
and  Worcestershire.  Nearly  the  whole  «f  tbe  fossil  or  rock  salt  that  is 
raised  is  exported,  some  to  Ireland,  but  the  principal  part  to  the  north 
of  Europe.  A  small  quantity  is  used  to  strengthen  the  brine  yielded  by 
salt-springs,  from  which  tbe  salt  used  for  domestic  purposes,  and  also  a 
lai^e  part  of  what  is  exported,  is  produced  by  evaporation. 

Tlie  chief  part  of  the  Cheshire  salt,  both  fossil  and  manufactured,  is 
sent  down  the  river  Weaver  to  Liverpool,  for  distribution  and  exporta- 
tion ;  only  a  small  proportion  being  conveyed  to  other  places  by  canal 
and  land  carriage.  The  white  salt  made  from  the  Staffordshire  springs 
is  chiefly  exported  from  Hull,  while  that  from  Worcestershire  finds  an 
outlet  at  Gloucester.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  quantities  of 
white  and  rock  salt  sent  down  the  river  Weaver  in  each  year  from  1803 
to  1844  :— 
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109,355 

104. aw 

345,571 

71,632 

476,014 

91,693 

461,419 

Z83.S2S 
317.364 
356, lOS 
4(14.295 
433,322 
399,411 
440,  £9« 
479,375 
458. 3»9 

3eo,o«6 

379,453 
417,237 
469,359 
487,235 
5.W,ie4 
470, 188 


If  to  the  quantity  here  stated  100,000  tons  of  white  salt  are  added 
annually  for  the  produce  of  springs  in  other  counties,  and  for  that  psrt  of 
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the  Cheshire  salt  which  b  not  sent  toLiverpool,  it  la  probable  that  the  total 
produce  of  this  mineral  in  England  will  be  very  nearly  ascertained. 

Up  to  the  year  1823,  salt  was  subject  to  an  Excise  duty  of  fifteen 
shillings  per  bushel,  which  was  reduced  io  that  year  to  two  shillings ; 
and  ^Qce  the  5th  of  January,  1835,  the  duty  has  been  wholly  repealed. 
The  following  table  shows  the  total  quantity  of  salt  made,  and  the 
proportion  taken  for  conBumption  in  each  year  from  1801  to  1817,  the 
latest  period  to  which  the  account  was  called  for  by  Parliament  previous 
to  the  repeal  of  tJie  duty ;  subsequent  to  that  event  there  are  of  course 
DO  meaoB  for  obtaining  such  ioformaUon.  We  may,  however,  make  an 
approximation  towards  the  truth  for  the  eighteen  years  from  1827  to  1844 
by  means  of  the  preceding  table,  and  of  the  statements  which  will  be 
found  below  of  the  quantities  exported  during  those  years,  the  difference 
between  the  quantities  produced  and  exported  representing  the  internal 
consumption  of  the  country. 


G,74I,80B 
8,933,324 

10,310,001 


1,863, 

1,936, 

:    2,065, 


BmAeli  qf  Boc*  md  WTiUt  Salt  aporltd  i»  each  prar  fitm  ISXJ  to  \S4g. 


Yma. 

18ST 

7,475,025 

1835 

9,317,029 

1843        1 

18S8 

f 

993,124 

1836 

!),622,427 

1844        1 

IS37 

3,961,884 

1845         1 

isao 

K 

499,778 

1838 

1,398,66a 

lesi 

1i 

932,214 

1S39 

1,837,594 

1847         1 

183B 

18S3 

11 

670,434 

0,637,953 

1S94 

11 

093,674 

1B42 

0,775,129 

2,946,453 

13,476,884 
'->,319,482 
!,  876,381 
16,271,927 
'3,959,332 
.8,604,907 


Of  the  quantity  exported  in  the  year  1848,— 


BelglDm      ........ 

SiTMleD  Mid  Norm; 

GcTinuv 

Britiih  North  Amerion  Colonln  . 
United  Sutu  of  AmericB  .  .  . 
WeaternCout  of  Africa      .     .     . 

Britiih  India,  ke 

New  Soath  Wales 

Boath  Ameiioa  ud  Watt  Indie*  . 
Guenuey,  Jeney,  Im 


1,880,743  bi 

522,400 
3,812,700 
1,183,646 
1,347,714 
361,919 
269,604 
2,015,163 
7,055,434 
497,598 
737,307 
310,969 
115,040 
49,094 


Assumiiig  the  correctness  of  the  estimate  first  given  respecting  the'       . 
produdian  of  salt,  and  deducting  from  the  quantities  as^gned  to  eadi     m 
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of  the  years  from  1827  to  1844,  the  qaantities  exported  in  those  years, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  quantity  retained  for  use  within  the  kii^om 
was  in  each  of  those  years  as  follows :-— 


Tmn. 

Badiffto. 

1827 

9,219,535 

1828 

9,251,196 

1829 

9,596,729 

1830 

10,838,102 

18S1 

9,764,626 

1832 

11,049,979 

Teu*. 

1833 

18a4 

1885 

1836 

18S7 

1S88 


Baahdt. 

Yean 

11,504,566 

1839 

11,242,286 

1840 

10,084,891 
9,555,733 

1841 
1842 

10,727,616 
12,171,698 

1843 
1844 

Baahck. 

11,651,816 
13,278,927 
12,169,607 
11,218,681 
12,959,407 
12,647,616 


The  average  of  these  quantities  is  11,051,555  bushels,  while  the  average 
consumption  of  the  eight  years  from  1801  to  1808,  as  given  by  the 
Excise  table,  was  1,928,739  bushels,  showing  thus  an  increase  between 
those  periods  of  more  than  470  per  cent. 

During  the  continuance  of  the  high  duty,  the  proprietors  of  salt- 
works charged,  in  addition  to  the  duty,  more  than  double  the  price  which 
they  now  demand,  as  an  equivalent  for  the  greater  capital  embarked  and 
the  increased  risk  attending  the  business. 

Since  the  repeal  of  the  duty,  salt  has  been  much  more  used  than  for- 
merly by  the  poor,  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  for  salting  provisions ; 
and  it  has,  besides,  been  applied  to  many  purposes  in  the  arts,  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  kelp,  barilla,  and  potash,  in  the  manufiacture  of  glass  and 
soap,  and  also  in  the  manufacture  of  bleaching  salts ;  purposes  to  which 
it  would  not  have  been  applied  but  for  the  great  reduction  in  its  price. 
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SECTION  IIL-INTERCHANGE. 


CHAPTER  I. 

INTERNAL  COMMUNICATION. 

Greftt  facility  atforded  for  Transport  in  Great  Britain— Advantages  thencei  resulting^ 
Jealonsj  on  this  acoonnt  of  Foreign  Coontries,  and  Commercial  Restrletions  for  wfaidi 
it  is  made  the  pretext  —  Consequent  injury  to  those  Countries — Improyements  Sa 
Locomotion  prcjected  in  France. 

Therb  is  not  any  circumstance  connected  with  the  internal  condition 
of  England  which  more  strongly  excites  the  admiration  and  the  envy  of 
foreigners  than  the  degree  of  perfection  to  which  we  have  brought  our 
means  of  internal  communication.  The  skill  and  labour  that  have  been 
applied  to  this  object  are  among  the  chief  exciting  caused  of  that  high 
degree  of  activity  which  characterises  and  pervades  the  productive 
classes  in  every  part  of  the  country.  The  perfection  to  which  we  have 
carried  the  means  of  transporting  persons  and  property  from  one  part 
of  the  kingdom  to  another  has  indeed  become  one  of  our  national 
characteristics. 

Placed)  by  its  insular  condition,  in  drcumstances  which  render  efibrts 
of  that  kind  less  indispensable  than  would  have  been  necessary  if  our 
country  had  formed  part  of  the  interior  of  a  continent,  we  have  done 
more  than  any  other  nation  of  Europe,  for  facilitating  communications 
from  and  to  every  nook  and  comer  of  the  land.  If  we  examine  the  map 
of  England,  we  shall  find  that,  as  regards  one  mode  of  public  commu- 
nication, there  is  not  any  spot  south  of  the  county  of  Durham  at  a 
greater  distance  than  fifteen  miles  from  water  conveyance.  In  the 
largest  part  of  the  area  thus  described,  that  distance  is  not  greater  at 
any  spot  than  ten  miles,  while  in  that  portion  which  is  the  principal  seat 
of  our  manufactures,  canals  have  been  constructed,  or  rivers  rendered 
navigable,  so  as  to  provide  means  for  cheap  and  easy  oommunicatioti 
from  the  very  heart  of  each  town  to  every  other  part  of  the  kingdom, 
and  to  our  chief  commercial  ports.  By  this  means,  the  raw  materials 
of  manufiictores  are  delivered,  unencumbered  with  heavy  charge^  At 
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the  doors  of  our  factories,  and  finished  goods  are  carried  away  from 
them  with  the  utmost  facility  and  economy,  for  distribution  to  the  dif- 
ferent markets  of  the  civilized  world. 

The  advantages  to  a  commercial  people  of  roads  upon  which  they 
can  pass  at  all  times  with  comfort  and  celerity  between  distant  markets 
can  hardly  be  appreciated  too  highly.  By  this  means  the  peculiar  wants 
and  capabilities  of  every  part  of  the  community  come  to  be  understood, 
and  are  supplied  on  the  one  hand,  or  made  available  on  the  other,  to  a 
degree  which  could  never  be  attained  by  correspondence  with  local 
agents,  whose  information  would,  in  general,  be  limited  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  spots  upon  which  they  reside.  The  extent  of  our  facilities 
m  this  respect  has  been  viewed  by  our  continental  neighbours  as  one 
great  cause  of  our  commercial  superiority,  and  has  been  brought  for- 
ward by  their  public  economists  as  some  justification  of  that  degree  of 
commercial  jealousy  which  leads  them  to  maintain  a  system  of  restric- 
tions, suflSciently  inconvenient  to  us,  but  far  more  hurtful  to  the  coun- 
tries by  which  it  is  enforced.  This  dread  of  our  superiority  in  the  means 
of  internal  communication,  our  viability  immense^  has  been  brought  for- 
ward by  the  French  Minister  of  Commerce,  and  stated  in  a  public  docu- 
ment as  afibrding  a  sufficient  reason  why  our  coal  and  iron  should  not 
be  sufiered  freely  to  compete  with  the  produce  of  the  mines  and  forges 
of  France,  not  considering  that  the  possession  of  abundant  and  cheap 
supplies  of  these  minerals  would  efiect  more  towards  the  rapid  removal 
of  all  existing  disparity  in  this  respect  between  the  two  countries,  than 
our  neighbours  could  reasonably  hope  to  accomplish  at  the  end  of  a  long 
series  of  years  of  restrictions  and  prohibitions.  The  proper  understand- 
ing of  this  question  is  a  matter  of  so  much  importance,  that  it  is  desir- 
able to  ofier  a  few  facts  drawn  from  the  circumstances  of  France,  in 
illustration  and  support  of  the  opinion  just  expressed. 

In  the  whole  range  of  the  science  of  public  economy  there  is,  per- 
haps, no  principle  more  easily  or  more  clearly  demonstrable  than  the 
advantage  of  possessing,  at  the  cheapest  possible  rates,  the  raw  materials 
of  manufacture,  and  it  may  with  equal  facility  be  shown,  that  of  all  those 
materials,  there  is  not  one — unless,  indeed,  food  may  be  so  considered, 
which  is  of  more  universal  importance  than  iron.  In  the  first  Report 
of  Messrs.  Villiers  and  Bowring  on  the  Commercial  Relations  between 
France  and  Great  Britain,  the  following  curious  calculation  is  given,  in 
order  to  show  how  severe  a  loss  is  entailed  by  the  high  price  of  iron 
upon  one  class  of  persons  in  France — the  cultivators  of  the  soil : — "  The 
lands  cultivated  in  France  are  supposed  to  amount  to  22,818,000  hec* 
tares,  equal  to  57,045,000  acres  English,  and  it  is  calculated  that  a 
team  of  oxen  would  cultivate  15  hectares ;  hence  the  quantity  of  ploughs 
employed  in  France  is  estimated  at  about  1,500,000.  M.  de  la  Roche- 
ult  represents  the  annual  use  and  waste  of  iron  at  40  kilogrammes 
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per  team,  but  it  has  been  more  frequently  estimated  at  50  kilogrammes, 
making  for  the  whole  consumption  75,000,000  kilogrammes  of  iron, 
which,  at  90  francs  per  100  kilogrammes,  consumes  67,500,000  francs, 
equal  to  2,700,000/.  sterling.  Now,  though  this  estimate  is  too  high 
for  an  average  calculation,  it  is  undeniable  that  the  iron  could  be  im- 
ported from  foreign  countries  at  half  the  price,  and  the  loss  to  agricul- 
ture alone  must  be  taken  at  above  one  million  sterling  per  annum/* 
This  calculation  is  probably  excessive,  since  it  is  well  known  that  the 
primitive  mode  of  cultivation  adopted  through  a  great  part  of  France 
does  not  call  for  the  use  of  the  plough,  nor  admit  of  the  employment  of 
teams  of  oxen  or  horses;  but  this  circumstance  does  not  materially 
affect  the  argument,  since  the  proportionate  loss  is  as  great  upon  farms 
where  the  better  modes  of  XJulture  prevail,  and  it  is  further  probable 
that  the  Excessive  price  of  iron  may  act  in  preventing  the  adoption  of 
those  better  modes  of  culture  in  other  situations.  In  whatever  way  the 
case  may  be  considered,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  high  price  of  iron  acts 
directly  to  enhance  the  cost  of  food,  and  thus  is  detrimental  to  the  whole 
community. 

In  anotber  way,  more  immediately  connected  with  this  branch  of  our 
subject,  the  high  price  of  this  article  of  prime  necessity  acts  detriment- 
ally to  the  community.  It  was  given  in  evidence  before  the  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  which  sat  in  1833,  to  inquire  as  to  the  tolls 
to  be  placed  on  steam  carriages,  that  every  coach  which  travelled  be- 
tween London  and  Birmingham  distributed  about  eleven  pounds  weight 
of  wrought  iron  along  the  line  of  road  between  those  two  places.  TTiis 
line  of  road  being  more  than  ordinarily  level,  and  being  kept  in  a  state 
of  the  most  perfect  repair  at  all  times,  may  be  supposed  to  cause  as 
little  wear  to  the  wheels  of  carriages  and  the  shoes  of  horses  as  can  well 
be  experienced  upon  a  common  road,  and  far  less  than  would  be  expe- 
rienced on  the  roads  of  France.  If  it  were  possible  to  estimate  the 
number  of  miles  travelled  over  by  the  various  wheel  carriages  used  in 
that  country,  where  almost  all  locomotion  is  carried  forward  upon  the 
roads,  the  amount  of  loss  arising  from  this  source  must  needs  be  found 
enormous.  If  the  wear  were  no  greater  than  upon  the  hard  and  level 
road  between  London  and  Birmingham,  the  loss  of  iron  upon  every 
journey  performed  between  Marseilles  and  Paris  would  amount  to 
twenty-five  kilogrammes,  one-half  of  the  cost  of  which  might  be  saved 
by  freely  admitting  the  iron  of  other  coimtries. 

The  loss  entailed  upon  the  inhabitants  of  France,  through  the  bad- 
ness and  insufficiency  of  the  roads  in  many  parts,  may  be  exemplified  by 
the  feet,  which  is  stated  on  the  most  respectable  authority,  that  a  few 
years  ago,  in  a  part  of  the  department  of  Vaucluse,  the  price  of  wheat 
was  25  per  cent,  greater  than  the  price  at  the  nearest  market,  which  is 
only  twenty-two  English  miles  distant.     In  this  case  the  means  of 
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port  were  so  imperfect,  that  goods  of  all  kinds  were  conveyed  upon  the 
hacks  of  horses  or  mules. 

The  French  government  has  of  late  years  been  engaged  in  the  pro- 
secution of  inquiries  with  a  view  to  the  establishing  of  various  lines  of 
railroads,  between  difierent  places  of  commercial  importance  vdthin  the 
kingdom,  and  under  the  sanction  of  the  Legislative  Chambers,  several 
principal  lines  or  trunks,  with  various  branches,  have  been  constructed, 
and  others  undertaken. 

Besides  the  great  enhancement  of  its  cost  which  would  be  occasioned 
by  the  greater  use  of  French  iron,  it  is  quite  impossible  that  so  large  a 
quantity  of  the  material  as  would  be  required  for  carrying  out  these 
projects  should  be  supplied  without  having  recourse  to  foreign  supply. 
The  employment  of  French  iron  would  be^also  unadvisable  because  of 
its  quality,  which  is  not  so  well  adapted  for  making  rails  as  English  iron, 
and  would  therefore  occasion  a  greater  constant  expense  for  keeping  the 
lines  in  repair. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

TURNPIKE    ROADS. 

Length  of  Turnpike-roade  in  Great  Britain  in  1818  and  1829— Length  in  each  County  in 
1829— Improvement  of  Roads  in  Scotland—In  Ireland — Effect  upon  Society — Former 
Condition  of  Roads  in  England — Improvements  in  public  Carriages  and  greater  Speed 
in  Travelling — Traffic  upon  Roads  and  Canals  as  given  in  evidence  before  Parliament 
— Amount  of  Travelling  by  Stage-coaches  in  Great  Britain — Proportion  of  that  Amount 
connected  with  London — Number  of  Mail-coaches  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 

The  chief  improvement  made  of  late  years  in  England  in  regard  to 
turnpike-roads,  has  consisted  in  reconstructing  them  upon  more  scien- 
tific principles  than  were  previously  employed,  an  advantage  which  is 
mainly  owing  to  tlie  exertions  of  the  late  Mr.  M'Adam,  whose  plans 
have  been  adopted  generally  throughout  the  kingdom,  as  well  as  in 
several  foreign  countries.  England  had  long  been  provided  with  roads 
in  every  quarter  ;  yet  we  find,  from  Parliamentary  returns,  that,  between 
1818  and  1829,  the  length  of  turnpike-roads  in  England  and  Wales 
was  increased  by  more  than  one  thousand  miles.  In  the  Report  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  the  Turnpike  Roads  and  Highways  of  England 
and  Wales,  which  sat  in  1820,  a  summary  of  the  extent  of  these  roads 
is  given  as  it  existed  in  1818.  That  summary  was  collected  from 
16,955  returns  made  by  the  surveyors  of  highways  in  9822  parishes, 
5217  townships,  and  1916  hamlets  or  other  places,  leaving  a  deficiency 
of  returns  from  only  120  places. 

At  the  time  to  which  those  returns  have  reference,  there  existed — 

MUm. 
In  England  and  Wales,  payed  streets  and  turnpike 

roads  to  the  extent  of 19,723 

Other  public  highways 95,104 

Total 114,829 

K  we  suppose  that  all  the  turnpike-roads  then  existing  were  of  the 
statutable  breadth  of  sixty  feet^  they  would  have  covered  212  square 
miles,  or  about  136,000  acres.  If  all  the  other  public  highways  were 
on  the  average  thirty  feet  wide,  they  would  have  covered  540  square 
miles,  or  346,000  acres,  making  altogether,  in  1818,  482,000  acres. 
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We  further  find,  from  the  Report  of  the  Lords'  Committee  upon 
Turnpike  Trusts,  that  in  the  year  1829  the  extent  of  turnpike-roads 
was — 

Miles. 

In  England 18,244 

Wales 2,631 

20,875 

Scotland 3,666 

Total  in  Great  Britain    .     .     .  24,541  Miles. 


Th^r  distribution  through  the  respective  counties  is  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing— 

Summary  of  Rettinu  made  by  the  Clerks  of  the  Peace  and  the  Clerks  of  the  Boadsj  of  the  extemt  of 
Ttampike  Roads  in  the  dfferemt  Counties  of  Great  Britain,  corrected  to  the  Year  1829. 


'EVQULVD, 

Miles. 

Bedfordshire 238 

Berkshire 319 

Buckinghamshire  ....  165 

Cambridgeshire     ....  278 

Cheshire 349 

Cornwall 318 

Cumberland 215 

Derbyshire 574 

Devonshire  ......  782 

Dorsetshire 347 

Durham . 359 

Essex 249 

Gloucestershire      ....  840 

Hampshire 810 

Herefordshire 553 

Hertfordshire 170 

Huntingdonshire   ....  146 

Kent 586 

Lancashire 631 

Leicestershire 445 

Lincokishire 538 

Middlesex 158 

Monmouthshire      ....  315 

Norfolk 271 

Northamptonshire.     .     .     •  358 

Northumberland    ....  479 

Nottinghamshire    ....  302 

Oxfordshire 342 

Rutlandshire 18 

Shropshire 988 

Somersetshire 746 

Staffordshire     .....  630 

Suffolk 279 

Surrey 281 

Sussex G23 

Warwickshire 477 

Westmoreland 284 

Wiltshire      .  ' 768 

Worcestershire 565 

Yorkshire 1,448 


Wales 


Total 


18.244 


Anglesea      .     . 

Brecknockshire 

Cardiganshire  . 

Carmarthenshire 

Carnarvonshire 

Denbighshire    . 

Flintshire    .     . 

Glamorganshire 

Merionethshire 

Montgomeryshire 

Pembrokeshire. 

Radnorshire 


ToUl 


Scotland. 


Aberdeenshire 

Ajrrshire      .     . 

Banffshire    .     . 

Berwickshire 

Clackmannanshire 

Dumbartonshire 

Dumfriesshire  . 

Edinburghshire 

Elginshire   .     • 

Forfarshire 

Haddingtonshire 

Kincardineshire 

Kirkcudbright 

Lanarkshire 

Linlithgowshire 

Nairnshire  .     . 

Peeblesshire 

Perthshire   .     . 

Renfrewshire    . 

Roxburghshire 

Selkirkshire      . 

Stirlingshire     . 

Wigtonshire 


MOfle. 

25 
169 
250 
319 
129 
165 

85 
355 
261 
450 
173 
250 


2,631 


Total 


232 

486 
123 
126 

71 

57 
251 
273 

26 
131 
120 

96 
216 
374 
117 
9 
113 
225 
195 
193 

23 
158 

51 

3,666 
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If  we  allow  150  miles  for  the  deficient  returns  of  1818,  and  which  is 
somewhat  above  the  average  given  by  the  16,955  returns  actually 
made,  we  shall  find  an  increase  of  exactly  1000  miles  in  England  and 
Wales ;  but  this  increase  is  of  little  importance  if  viewed  compara- 
tively with  the  improvements  introduced  into  their  construction  and 
management. 

As  regards  the  highways  of  Scotland,  we  have  more  precise  informa- 
tion given  in  the  Reports  of  the  Board  of  Works,  constituted  in  1803, 
for  constructing  roads  and  bridges  in  the  uncultivated  districts  of  that 
country.  Since  its  formation,  that  Board  has  caused  the  construction  of 
1186  miles  of  roads,  and  more  than  1000  bridges. 

By  this  means,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  late  Mr.  Telford, 
whose  opportunities  for  forming  a  correct  judgment  upon  the  subject 
few  persons  will  question,  we  have  advanced  civilization,  in  the  districts 
principally  afiected,  by  at  least  one  hundred  years.  The  manner  in 
which  this  advancement  has  shown  itself  in  one  part  of  the  country  was 
thus  described  in  the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Loch,  before  the  Select 
Committee  on  Public  Works  in  Ireland,  of  which  committee  he  was  a 
member,  and  which  sat  in  the  Session  of  1835  : — 

^'  When  I  first  became  acquainted  with  the  Highlands,  the  great 
proportion  of  the  people,  in  place  of  being  immediate  tenants  of  the 
landlord,  held  of  the  different  tacksmen.  Since  then  almost  all  per- 
sons occupying  land,  and  I  do  not  confine  my  observations  to  Suther- 
land alone,  though  principally  to  it,  have  become  immediate  tenants  to 
the  Undlord.  They  were  extremely  irregular  in  their  habits,  being 
poachers  on  the  river,  and  smugglers,  and  since  then,  in  Sutherland, 
they  have  given  up  both,  and  have  become  most  industrious  workmen 
in  every  class  of  agricultural  labour.  It  was  necessary,  at  the  period  I 
mention,  to  get  ploughmen  from  Elgin,  and  that  side  of  the  Moray 
firth,  and  there  was  not  a  person  who  could  build  a  stone  wall,  the 
ordinary  mode  of  enclosing  land  in  that  country.  But  it  is  so  much  the 
reverse  at  the  present  moment,  that  almost  every  ploughman  in  the  county 
is  a  native,  and  they  are  now  the  best  builders  of  stone  walls  in  the 
North,  in  consequence  of  which  they  are  employed  in  all  the  adjacent 
counties.  A  great  improvement  has  taken  place  also,  arising  from  the 
greater  extension  of  the  English  language.  When  the  children  on  the 
coast-side  formerly  came  out  of  school,  though  they  were  taught  to  read 
English  in  the  school,  they  spoke  nothing  but  the  Gaelic  language  ;  now 
when  they  play  after  school  hours  on  the  coast-side,  they  all  speak  English. 
Nothing  has  tended  so  much  to  this  as  the  institution  of  Gaelic  schools, 
which  were  founded  with  the  object  of  jireserving  that  language ;  but 
the  fact  is,  the  moment  persons  have  acquired  the  facility  of  reading 
Gaelic,  they  find  it  of  no  use,  and  immediately  leave  it,  and  teach  them- 
selves English." 
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The  moral  improvement  here  pointed  out  is  ascribed  by  Mr.  Loch 
to  the  formation  of  roads  by  the  Government  since  1803,  and  a  like 
effect  has  been  experienced  in  at  least  an  equal  degree  in  Ireland. 
Mr.  Griffith,  speaking  upon  the  subject  in  1822,  thus  expresses  him- 
self:— 

"  The  fertile  plains  of  Limerick,  Cork,  and  Kerry,  are  separated 
from  each  other  by  a  deserted  country,  hitherto  nearly  an  impassable 
barrier.  This  large  district  comprehends  upwards  of  900  square  miles ; 
in  many  places  it  is  very  populous.  As  might  be  expected,  under 
such  circumstances,  the  people  are  turbulent.,  and  their  houses  being 
inaccessible  for  want  of  roads,  it  is  not  surprising  that  during  the  dis- 
turbances of  1821  and  1822  this  district  was  the  asylum  for  whiteboys, 
smugglers,  and  robbers,  and  that  stolen  cattle  were  drawn  into  it  as  to 
a  safe  and  impenetrable  retreat  Notwithstanding  its  present  desolate 
state,"  adds  Mr.  Griffith,  *'  this  country  contains  within  itself  the  seeds 
of  future  improvement  and  industry." 

In  reporting  upon  the  state  of  the  same  district  in  1829,  only  seven 
years  after  the  above  unfavourable  description  was  given,  but  during 
which  interval  several  roads  had  been  opened  through  it,  the  same  intel- 
ligent gentleman  states  as  follows  : — 

"  A  very  considerable  improvement  has  already  taken  place  in  die 
vicinity  of  the  roads,  both  in  the  industry  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the 
appearance  of  the  country ;  upwards  of  sixty  new  lime-kilns  have  been 
built ;  carts,  ploughs,  harrows,  and  improved  implements,  have  become 
common ;  new  houses  of  a  better  class  have  been  built,  new  enclosures 
made,  and  the  country  has  become  perfectly  tranquil^  and  exhibits  a 
scene  of  industry  and  exertion  at  once  pleasing  and  remarkable.  A 
large  portion  of  the  money  received  for  labour  has  been  husbanded 
with  care,  laid  out  in  building  substantial  houses,  and  in  the  purchase 
of  stock  and  agricultural  implements,  and  numerous  examples  might  be 
shown  of  poor  labourers  possessing  neither  money,  houses,  nor  land,  when 
first  employed,  who  in  the  past  year  have  been  enabled  to  take  farms, 
build  houses,  and  stock  their  lands." 

In  a  report  made  in  the  year  1824.  by  the  late  Mr.  Nimmo,  a  gentle- 
man to  whom  Ireland  is  much  indebted  for  the  suggestion  and  execu- 
tion of  many  plans  of  enlightened  improvement,  it  is  stated  that  in  a 
part  of  the  county  of  Kerry,  "  a  few  years  ago  there  was  hardly  a 
plough,  car,  or  carriage  of  any  kind ;  butter,  the  only  produce,  was 
carried  to  Cork  on  horseback ;  there  was  not  one  decent  public-house, 
and  only  one  house  slated  and  plastered  in  the  village :  the  nearest  post- 
office  thirty  miles  distant.  Since  the  new  road  was  made,  there  were 
built  in  three  years  upwards  of  twenty  respectable  two-story  houses,  a 
shop  with  cloth,  hardware,  and  groceries ;   a  comfortable  inn,  a  poei- 

ce,  bridewell,  new  chapel,  a  quay  covered  with  limestone  for  manure. 
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a  salt-work,  two  stores  for  oats,  and  a  considerable  traffic  in  linen  and 
yarn."  This  gratifying  statement  describes  only  the  first  beginning  of 
improvement.  When  seven  more  years  had  passed,  the  population 
amounted  to  more  than  1100 ;  in  1841  they  exceeded  1500  souls.  The 
twenty  houses  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Nimmo  were  increased  to  more  than  250, 
'  forming  the* flourishing  town  of  Cahirciveen,  which  is  the  centre  of  a 
considerable  import  and  export  trade.  These  advantages,  which  are 
still  only  beginning  to  develop  themselves,  have  originated  in  the  making 
of  about  seventy  miles  of  new  road,  on  a  level  line. 

It  is  stated  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Works  in 
Ireland,  a  Board  established  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  1831,  that  **  the 
benefits  which  the  country  has  derived  from  the  construction  of  roads 
carried  by  the  aid  of  government  contributions  through  extensive  poor 
uncultivated  districts,  which  were  previously  without  means  of  communi* 
cation,  continue  to  manifest  themselves  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner. 

"The  very  great  benefit  which  the  country  has  derived  from  the 
formation  of  these  roads  has  been  repeatedly  represented;  nothing, 
however,  short  of  witnesang  the  efiects  produced  can  give  an  adequate 
impression  of  their  value. 

*'  These  roads  have  been  the  means  of  fertilising  the  deserts,  and  of 
depriving  the  lawless  disturbers  of  the  public  ]ieace  of  their  place  of 
reAige,  affording  them  at  the  same  time  resources  for  an  active,  honest, 
industry,  of  which,  we  must  do  them  the  justice  to  observe,  they  have 
not  shown  any  indisposition  to  avail  themselves. 

"  In  traversing  a  country  covered  with  farms,  and  in  a  high  state  of 
cultivation,  showing  every  sign  of  a  good  soil,  and  of  amply-remune- 
rating produce,  it  becomes  difficult  to  credit  the  fact  that  ten  or  twelve 
years  since  the  whole  was  a  barren  waste,  the  asylum  of  a  mberable 
and  lawless  peasantry,  who  were  calculated  to  be  a  burthen  rather  than 
a  benefit  to  the  nation;  and  that  this  improvement  may  entirely  be 
attributed  to  the  expenditure  of  a  few  thousand  pounds  in  carrying  a 
good  road  of  communication  through  the  district." 

Among  the  subjects  to  which  the  Commissioners  appointed  in  1885 
for  inquiring  into  the  condition  of  the  poorer  classes  in  Ireland  extended 
their  investigations,  the  state  of  the  public  roads  was  included.  From 
the  evidence  given,  the  roads  between  market  towns  are  in  good  repair, 
and  so  improved,  in  comparison  to  their  former  condition,  that  a  horse  is 
now  able  to  carry  to  market  twice  or  thrice  the  load  that  he  used  to 
draw  twenty  years  ago.  Tbia  improvement  is  most  apparent  "  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  resident  proprietors'  seats,  and  through  their  estates, 
as  they  take  care,  by  means  of  their  local  influence,  to  have  the  county 
money  laid  out  on  the  roads  upon  and  near  their  own  property." 

The  almost  magical  effect  ascribed  to  the  opening  of  the  new  roads 
in  Ireland  was,  at  a  period  not  very  distant,  experienced  in  England, 
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even  within  what  is  now  only  a  four  hours'  journey  from  London.  An 
inhabitant  of  Horsham,  in  Sussex,  lately  living,  remembers,  when  a 
boy,  to  have  heard  from  a  person  whose  father  carried  on  the  business 
of  a  butcher  in  that  town,  that  in  his  time  the  only  means  of  reaching 
the  Metropolis  was  either  by  going  on  foot,  or  riding  on  horseback,  the 
latter  of  which  undertakings  was  not  practicable  at  all  periods  of  the 
year,  nor  in  every  state  of  the  weather — that  the  roads  were  not  at  any 
time  in  such  a  condition  as  to  admit  of  sheep  or  cattle  being  driven 
upon  them  to  the  London  markets,  and  that  for  this  reason  the  farmers 
were  prevented  sending  thither  the  produce  of  their  land,  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  being,  in  fact,  their  only  market.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, a  quarter  of  a  fat  ox  was  commonly  sold  for  about  15«.,  and 
the  price  of  mutton  throughout  the  year  was  only  five  farthings  the 
pound.  Horsham  is  36  miles  from  London,  and  the  journey  between 
the  two  places  by  the  turnpike-road  now  occupies  less  than  four  hours  ; 
before  the  opening  for  traffic  of  the  Brighton  Railway,  more  than  30 
stage-coaches  travelling  at  this  rate  passed  through  Horsham  every  day, 
on  their  way  from  and  to  the  Metropolis,  in  addition  to  numerous  private 
carriages  and  post-chaises ;  the  traffic  of  goods — principally  coal  and 
agricultural  produce— carried  on  in  the  district  of  which  Horsham  is  the 
centre,  exceeded  40,000  tons  a  year,  besides  which,  the  road  was  con- 
stantly covered  with  droves  of  cattle  and  flocks  of  sheep. 

The  imperfection  thus  described  as  formerly  existing  in  Sussex,  was 
by  no  means  confined  to  that  county.  In  Arthur  Young's  **  Tour  in 
the  North  of  England,"  published  in  1770,  he  gives  the  following  de- 
scription of  the  turnpike-road  between  Preston  and  Wigan,  a  spot  which 
is  now  become  a  centre  for  railway  operations : — "  I  know  not,  in  the 
whole  range  of  language,  terms  sufficiently  expressive  to  describe  this 
infernal  road.  To  look  over  a  map,  and  perceive  that  it  is  a  principal 
one,  not  only  to  some  towns,  but  even  whole  counties,  one  would  natur- 
ally conclude  it  to  be  at  least  decent ;  but  let  me  most  seriously  cau- 
tion all  travellers  who  may  accidentally  pinrpose  to  travel  this  terrible 
county,  to  avoid  it  as  they  would  the  devil,  for  a  thousand  to  one  but 
they  break  their  necks  or  their  limbs  by  overthrows  or  breakings-down. 
They  will  here  meet  vdth  ruts,  which  I  actually  measured,  four  feet 
deep,  and  floating  with  mud,  only  from  a  wet  summer, — what,  there* 
fore,  must  it  be  after  a  vrinter  ?  The  only  mending  it  receives  in  places 
is  the  tumbling  in  some  loose  stones,  which  serve  no  other  purpose  but 
jolting  a  carriage  in  the  most  intolerable  manner.  These  are  not  merely 
opinions,  but  facts,  for  I  actually  passed  three  carts  broken  down,  in 
these  eighteen  miles  of  execrable  memory." 

The  benefits  which  resulted  from  the  improvement  of  roads  in  this 
and  other  parts  of  the  coimtry,  were  not  confined  to  the  particular  spots 
where  those  improvements  have  been  made,  but  were  shared  by  the 
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country  generally.  This  fact  was  formerly  so  ill  understood,  that  when 
it  was  in  contemplation  to  extend  turnpike-roads  from  the  Metropolis  to 
more  distant  points  than  those  to  which  they  had  before  been  carried, 
the  farmers  in  the  metrojiolitan  counties  petitioned  Parliament  against 
the  plan,  fearing  lest  their  market  being  invaded  by  so  many  compe- 
titors, who  would  sell  their  produce  more  cheaply,  they  should  be  ruined. 
The  comparative  rent  of  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  and  in- 
deed of  every  large  town,  now  that  so  much  more  facility  of  communi- 
cation has  been  attained,  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  apprehensions  then 
expressed.  Without  thus  increasing  the  means  of  supply,  it  is  mani- 
festly impossible  greatiy  to  increase  the  population  of  towns ;  by  restrict- 
ing their  population,  the  growth  of  commercial  and  manufacturing  in- 
dustry would  be  arrested,  the  augmentation  of  the  capital  of  the  country 
would  proceed  but  slowly,  if  at  all,  and  the  nation  would  continue  sta- 
tionary, or  its  progress  would  at  best  be  hardly  perceptible.  In  such 
a  state  of  things  it  would  be  vain  to  expect  that  any  advances  should  be 
made  towards  the  attainment  of  rational  freedom,  or  the  improvement 
of  our  social  institutions  ;  and  if,  notwithstanding  these  circumstances, 
population  were  to  increase,  the  mass  of  the  people  must  continually  be- 
come poorer,  they  would  be  more  and  more  driven  to  the  habitual  use 
of  the  lowest  descriptions  of  food,  and,  instead  of  the  gratifying  spectacle 
now  exhibited,  of  a  people  steadily  advancing  in  the  attainment  of  the 
arts  and  the  blessings  of  civilization,  we  should  gradually  sink  into  a 
state  of  barbarism,  and  might  in  the  end  be  degraded  to  the  lowest  scale 
of  intelligence  compatible  with  human  nature. 

The  improvements  made  in  the  mode  of  constructing  roads,  and  the 
state  of  perfect  repair  in  which  they  are  maintained,  led  to  correspond- 
ing improvements  in  the  form  and  construction  of  our  public  carriages, 
and  in  everything  connected  with  their  management  and  performance. 
Very  considerable  improvements  in  these  respects  had  been  made  in  the 
second  half  of  the  last  century.  In  1742,  the  one  stage-coach  that  tra- 
velled between  London  and  Oxford  began  the  journey  at  seven  in  tlie 
morning,  and  did  not  reach  its  destination  until  the  evening  of  the  fol- 
lowing day,  resting  at  High  Wycombe  during  the  intervening  night. 
The  same  journey  has  since  been  regularly  performed  by  coaches  in 
six  hours,  and  the  express  trains  of  the  Greieit  Western  railway  now 
make  the  journey  in  less  than  an  hour  and  a  half.  It  will  serve  to 
show  the  degree  of  improvement  that  had  been  attained  at  the  close 
of  the  last  century,  to  state,  that  the  author  well  remembers,  in  the 
summer  of  1798,  leaving  the  town  of  Gosport  at  one  o'clock  of  the 
morning  in  the  "  Telegraph,'*  then  considered  a  "  fast  coach,"  and 
arriving  at  the  Golden  Cross,  Charing  Cross,  at  eight  in  the  evening, 
thus  occupying  nineteen  hours  in  travelling  eighty  miles,  being  at 
rate  of  rather  more  than  four  miles  an  hour.    Our  countrymen  who 
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France  complain  of  the  slow  pace  of  the  diligence  in  that  country,  not 
remembering  that  it  is  equal  to  that  which  was  ordinarily  accomplished 
in  this  country  less  than  forty  years  ago.  On  all  the  principal  roads 
communicating  with  London,  the  rate  of  travelling  by  the  turnpike- 
roads  is  now  nearly  or  quite  ten  miles  an  hour,  nor  is  it  in  celerity 
alone  that  improvement  has  been  made.  It  might  have  been  supposed 
that,  to  attain  so  high  a  degree  of  speed,  the  personal  safety  of  passen- 
gers would  be  further  endangered,  but  the  very  contrary  is  the  fact,  so 
that,  notwithstanding  the  rapidity  with  which  we  are  whirled  along,  the 
number  of  accidents  is  actually  lessened,  a  result  produced  by  the  better 
construction  of  the  carriages,  the  greater  perfection  of  the  harness,  the 
absence  of  such  obstacles  as  were  described  by  Arthur  Young,  and, 
more  than  all,  by  the  superior  character  of  the  drivers,  a  steady,  well- 
conducted,  and  sober  class  of  persons  having  taken  the  place  of  men 
with  habits  and  characters  the  very  reverse. 

If  previous  to  the  adoption  of  the  improvements  here  noticed  in  the 
construction  and  maintenance  of  our  turnpike-roads,  the  above  results 
Lad  been  anticipated,  the  prediction  would  have  been  thought  wild  and 
chimerical ;  but,  witnessing  as  we  do  those  results,  we  are  now  so  far 
from  considering  them  as  the  limit  of  our  onward  progress,  that  we  rea- 
sonably look  for  a  series  of  further  improvements  in  locomotion,  of  which 
railways  and  steam-carriages  may  be  only  among  the  first  steps,  and 
which  will  do  more  for  us  and  our  descendants  than  turnpike-roads  and 
railways  have  done  for  our  immediate  predecessors  and  oiu^selves  in  faci- 
litating intercourse  between  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  in  opening 
distant  markets,  in  economising  the  cost  of  transport,  and  in  equalising 
the  prices  of  produce  throughout  tlie  kingdom,  for  the  general  benefit  of 
the  community. 

It  is  a  diflScult  thing  to  obtain  accurate  estimates  of  the  amount  of 
traffic  upon  roads  or  canals.  In  ordinary  cases  no  one  is  interested  in 
keeping  an  account  of  the  number  of  vehicles  or  of  passengers,  or  the 
quantity  of  goods  conveyed  upon  the  roads ;  and  as  the  property  in 
canals  belongs  to  individuals  or  to  private  associations,  it  is  judged  pru- 
dent to  conceal  such  facts,  lest  the  knowledge  of  them  should  encourage 
rivalry.  The  only  occasions  on  which  information  of  this  kind  is  col- 
lected and  made  public,  are,  when  the  promoters  of  some  new  under- 
taking are  desirous  of  making  out  a  case  in  favour  of  their  own  project, 
and  it  must  be  obvious  that  statements  thus  proffered  are  liable  to 
some  exaggeration,  and  must  be  received  with  caution.  In  the  way 
here  mentioned  much  information  has  been  given  in  evidence  before 
Committees  of  the  House  of  Commons,  appointed  to  examine  the  nume- 
rous railway  bills  brought  forward,  and  in  the  absence  of  more  extensive 
and  authentic  returns,  selections  from  the  information  thus  given  may  be 
interesting. 
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The  calculations  m  to  the  number  of  passengers  conveyed  bj  stage- 
coaches upon  the  different  lines  of  road  embraced  bj  the  Foregoing 
esttmates,  were  for  the  most  part  grounded  i^on  information  furnished 
by  the  Stamp  Office  in  London,  in  which  department  the  necessary  par- 
ticulars are  registered,  upon  the  issue  of  the  license,  without  which  no 
person  is  allowed  to  convey  passengers  for  hire  from  one  part  of  tliis 
kingdom  to  another.  In  order  to  obtain  some  approximation  to  the  ex- 
tent of  travailing  by  such  meaaa  in  England,  a  carefnl  calculation  has 
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been  made  upon  the  whole  of  the  returns  so  made  to  the  Stamp  Office, 
and  the  licenses  for  which  coaches  were  in  operation  at  the  end  of  the 
year  1834.*  The  method  followed  in  making  the  calculation  has  been 
to  ascertain  the  performance  of  each  vehicle,  supposing  that  perform- 
ance to  have  been  equal  to  the  full  amount  of  the  permission  conveyed 
by  the  license,  reducing  the  power  so  given  to  a  number  equal  to  the 
number  of  miles  which  one  passenger  might  be  conveyed  in  the  course 
of  the  year ; — ^for  example :  a  coach  is  licensed  to  convey  15  passengers 
daily  from  London  to  Birmingham,  a  distance  of  112  miles.  In  order 
to  ascertain  the  possible  performance  of  this  carriage,  during  the  year, 
if  the  number  of  miles  is  multiplied  by  the  number  of  journeys,  and 
that  product  multiplied  again  by  the  number  of  passengers,  we  shall 
obtain,  as  an  element,  a  number  equal  to  the  number  of  miles  along 
which  one  person  might  have  been  conveyed:  viz.  112  X  365  X  15  = 
613,200.  In  this  case  the  number  of  miles  travelled  is  40,880,  along 
which  distance  15  persons  might  have  been  carried  during  the  year ; 
but,  for  the  simplification  of  the  calculation,  the  further  calculation  is 
made,  which  shows  that  amount  of  travelling  to  be  equal  to  the  convey- 
ance of  one  person  through  the  distance  of  613,200  miles.  Upon  making 
this  calculation  for  the  whole  number  of  stage-coaches  that  possessed 
licenses  at  the  end  of  the  year  1834,  it  appears  that  the  means  of  con- 
veyance thus  provided  for  travelling  were  equivalent  to  the  conveyance 
during  the  year  of  one  person,  for  the  distance  of  597,159,420  miles, 
or  more  than  six  times  the  distance  between  the  earth  and  the  sun. 
Observation  has  shown  that  the  degree  in  which  the  public  avail  them- 
selves of  the  accommodation  thus  provided  is  in  the  proportion  of  9  to 
15,  or  3-5ths  of  its  utmost  extent.  Following  this  proportion,  the  sum 
of  all  the  travelling  by  stage-coaches  in  Great  Britain  may  be  repre- 
sented by  358,295,652  miles ;  if  we  exclude  from  the  calculation  all 
very  young  children,  as  well  as  persons  who  from  their  great  age  and 
bodily  infirmities  are  unable  to  travel,  there  will  probably  remain  in 
England  10,000,000  of  persons  by  whom  that  amount  of  travelling 
might  be  accomplished  ;  but  it  is  well  known  that  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  the  population  are  not  placed  in  circumstances  that  require  them 
to  travel,  and  if  even  it  were  otherwise,  that  they  would  not  avail  them- 
selves of  a  mode  of  conveyance  so  comparatively  costly  as  a  stage-coach. 
We  shall  probably  go  to  the  utmost  extent  in  assuming  that  not  more 
than  l-5th,  or  two  millions  of  persons,  travel  in  that  manner,  and  it 
places  in  a  strong  point  of  view  the  activity  which  pervades  this  country 
when  we  thus  arrive  at  the  conclusion,  tliat  each  of  those  persons  must 
on  the  average  have  travelled  on  land  by  some  public  conveyance  180 
miles  in  the  course  of  the  year  1834.     This  calculation  was  exclusive  of 

*  The  progreviTe  opening  of  railways  dnee  1834  woald  interfere  materiaUy  with  the 
oomctneM  of  any  oaloolation  baaed  upon  the  Stamp  Office  retoms  of  later  yean. 
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all  travelling  in  post-chaises,  in  private  carriages,  and  by  steam-vessels, 
the  amount  of  which  there  are  not  any  means  for  estimating. 

It  affords  a  good  measure  of  the  relative  importance  of  the  Metro- 
polis to  the  remainder  of  the  country,  that  of  the  above  number  of 
597,159,420,  the  large  proportion  of  409,052,644  is  the  product  of 
stage-coaches  which  are  licensed  to  run  from  London  to  various  parts 
of  the  king<i|pm.  The  licenses,  which  have  formed  the  groundwork  of 
the  calculations,  include  all  public  conveyances  proceeding  between  one 
part  of  England  and  another  part  of  England,  as  well  as  those  convey- 
ances which  travel  between  England  and  Scotland,  but  not  such  as  b^in 
and  end  their  journeys  in  Scotland ;  and  the  travelling  in  Ireland  is 
wholly  excluded. 

Tliere  were  in  1837,  54  four-horse,  and  49  pair-horse  mail-coachet  in 
England.  The  greatest  speed  attained  by  any  of  these  was  10|  miles 
per  hour,  and  the  slowest  speM  of  any  6  miles,  the  average  of  the  whole 
being  8|  miles  per  hour.  There  were  besides  30  four-horse  mails  in 
Ireland,  and  10  in  Scotland.  The  number  of  stage-coaches,  including 
mails,  licensed  by  the  Commissioners  of  Stamps  at  the  beginning  of 
1837,  was  3026.  Of  this  number  about  one-half  (1507)  began  or 
ended  their  journeys  in  London. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


CANALS. 


Bogiimfaig  of  Caoal-iiMldiig  in  England— Utility  of  the  Bnke  of  Bridgewater*!  Canal*— 
Length  of  NaTigable  RiTen  and  Canals  in  England — Inland  NaTigstion  in  Ireland — 
Neglect  of  Natnral  Padlitiei  im  that  Coiintiy--Impn>Tement  of  the  Shannon— Trafflo 
on  Grand  and  Royal  Canah  and  River  Barrow — Ulster  Canal— Caledonian  Canal — 
Crinan  Canal— Canals  begun  and  finished  since  1801 — Canals  of  France— Of  America. 

Thb  greatest  era  of  canal-constmcting  in  England  was  during  the  latter 
half  ^  the  last  century.  Some  efforts  were  made  at  earlier  periods  for 
ihe  introduction  of  tUs  kind  of  inland  navigation,  but  were  without 
success ;  and  we  may  fisdrly  date  the  origin  of  English  canals  firom  the 
Act  of  1755,  under  the  authority  of  which  a  canal  about  11  miles  in 
length  was  executed,  which  commences  in  the  river  Mersey,  at  the  mouth 
of  Sankey-brook,  alongside  which  it  runs  in  a  northerly  direction  to 
Gerrard's  Bridge  and  St.  Helen's. 

In  1759,  before  the  Sankey-brook  Canal  was  finished,  the  Duke  of 
'  Bridgewater  obtained  his  first  Act  of  Parliament,  empowering  him  to 
construct  those  stupendous  works  which,  from  the  boldness  of  their  de- 
agn  and  the  masterly  manner  of  their  execution,  have  justly  obtained  for 
himself,  and  for  James  Brindley,  the  extraordinary  self-taught  genius 
by  whom  they  were  planned  and  executed,  a  renown  of  the  highest 
order.  These  works,  carried  forward  in  defiance  of  natural  difficulties, 
which  were  at  that  time  deemed  insurmountable,  opened  a  new  era  in 
the  annals  of  inland  navigation,  and  though  they  may  since  have  been 
equalled,  have  never  been  surpassed. 

The  great  public  utility  of  these  canals  of  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater, 
and  the  immense  revenues  which  they  have  continued  to  produce  to  their 
proprietors,  have  acted  as  powerful  incentives  to  the  undertaking  of 
amilar  works.  The  navigable  canals  used  for  the  transport  of  goods 
and  produce  in  England  alone  are  estimated  now  to  exceed  2200  miles 
in  length,  while  the  navigable  rivers  exceed  1800  miles,  making  tc^ther 
more  than  4000  miles  of  inland  navigation,  the  greatest  part  of  which 
has  been  created  or  rendered  available  during  the  last  eighty  years. 

In  the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on 
the  State  of  the  Poor  in  Ireland,  which  sat  in  1830,  it  was  with  truth 
remarked,  that  ^^  the  eflfect  of  opening  lines  of  inland  navigation,  when 
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formed  upon  proper  scientific  principles,  and  executed  with  due  economy, 
has  been,  on  the  concurrence  of  all  testimony,  the  extension  of  improved 
agriculture,  the  equalisation  of  prices  of  fuel  and  provisions  in  different 
districts,  the  diminishing  the  danger  of  scarcity  in  both  of  these  neces- 
saries of  life,  and  advancing  the  general  improvement  of  the  condition 
of  the  people  by  the  creation  of  a  new,  vigorous,  and  continued  demand 
for  labour."  . 

Most  of  the  works  of  this  kind  that  have  been  executed  have  produced 
to  the  adventurers  an  adequate  return  for  the  capital  expended.  This 
in  itself  may  be  considered  a  sufficient  test  of  their  utility ;  but  even 
where  the  proprietors  have  not  reaped  a  fair  advantage  for  their  outlay, 
it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that,  as  regards  the  country  at  large,  the 
money  has  been  ill  bestowed.  On  this  head,  the  remarks  of  the  late 
Mr.  Nimmo,  upon  the  effects  of  the  canals  cut  in  Ireland,  will  be  found, 
with  some  modifications,  to  be  generally  applicable.  He  observes,  '^  the 
inland  navigations  of  Ireland  are  chiefly  remarkable  for  being  undertakeni 
not  to  facilitate  any  existing  trade,  but  chiefly  to  promote  agriculture  in 
the  fertile  districts  of  the  interior,  to  create  a  trade  where  none  had 
previously  existed,  and  to  furnish  employment  for  the  poor.  The  success 
in  this  way  has  been  wonderful,  and  though  the  adventurers  have  not  yet 
been  repaid,  and  perhaps  never  will  be,  the  benefit  to  the  public  and 
landed  property  of  the  kingdom  has  been  great  and  manifest.  The 
nation  has  been  saved  the  payment  of  a  bounty  of  100,000/.  per  annum 
for  bringing  com  to  Dublin,  for  in  place  of  this  being  the  case  that  dty 
has  now  become  one  of  the  first  corn-ports  of  Europe  ;  and  Ireland  in 
general,  which  half  a  century  ago  imported  corn  to  the  value  of  half  a 
million  annually,  has  now  a  surplus  produce  in  that  article  to  the  value 
of  4,000,000/.  per  annum,  while  the  whole  expenditure,  whether  in  public 
or  in  private  works  of  navigation,  even  including  the  interest  paid  on 
loans,  hardly  amounted  to  3,000,000/." 

The  advantages  thus  strikingly  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Nimmo  have 
resulted  from  means  of  internal  intercourse,  which,  when  contrasted  with 
those  accomplished  in  England,  must  appea^  insignificant  The  whole 
extent  of  navigable  canals  at  this  moment  available  in  Ireland  does  not 
exceed  300  miles,  and,  including  navigable  rivers,  the  entire  water-com- 
munication is  not  much  beyond  500  miles  for  the  whole  island*  What 
the  condition  of  that  fertile  coimtry  might  become  if  its  means  of  commu- 
nication were  placed  upon  an  equal  footing  with  those  of  the  midland  and 
southern  counties  of  England,  is  a  question  of  the  highest  interest  to 
every  one  who  has  at  heart  tJbe  moral  and  intellectual  advancement  of 
the  Irish  people,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

It  is  not  the  least  singular  part  of  the  case,  that,  while  so  mudi  has 
been  done  in  England  to  supply  a  natural  deficiency  of  water-commoni- 
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cation,  the  existing  facilities  for  executing  such  works  in  Ireland  have, 
on  the  contrary,  been  of  the  most  encouraging  description.  The  neglect 
which  these  facilities  have  met  with  is  not  to  be  accounted  for  upon  the 
generally  operating  principle,  that  where  nature  has  done  much,  there 
human  ingenuity  is  less  called  forth.  The  neglect  of  the  people  to  take 
advantage  of  the  boons  of  nature  has  for  the  most  part  been  such  as  to 
render  them  of  none  effect.  The  Shannon,  the  most  majestic  river  in 
the  United  ELingdom,  which,  with  its  lakes  and  lateral  branches,  receives 
the  drainage  of  a  considerable  portion  of  Ireland,  and  appears  formed 
by  nature  to  act  as  the  great  artery  of  the  island,  for  facilitating  its 
agricultural  and  commercial  operations,  by  marking  out  a  line  for  the 
expeditious  and  cheap  conveyance  of  produce  and  merchandise,  required 
only  a  little  assistance  from  art  to  bring  all  its  usefulness  to  bear  upon 
the  prosperity  of  the  country  ;  yet  this  little  was  long  withheld,  and  the 
grand  designs  of  nature  fhistrated  through  the  apathy,  or  something 
even  less  excusable,  of  the  people  or  government,  so  that  this  river  was 
not  inaptly  compared  to  a  sealed  book.  This  noble  stream  flows  during  its 
course  230  miles  through  the  centre  of  the  island,  and  may  be  said  to 
offer  the  blessings  of  commerce  and  its  civilizing  results  to  10  out  of  32 
of  the  counties  into  which  Ireland  is  divided. 

The  great  capabilities  of  the  river  Shannon  have  been  long  acknow- 
ledged. At  the  Summer  Assizes  of  1794,  the  High  Sherifis  and  Grand 
Juries  of  the  counties  of  Roscommon,  Leitrim,  Mayo,  Galway,  Clare, 
Limerick,  King's  County,  and  Tipperary,  resolved  that  "  the  com- 
pleting of  the  navigation  of  the  river  Shannon,  and  the  great  rivers 
adjoining  thereto,  from  Lough  Allen  to  Limerick,  will  tend  effectually 
to  improve  and  open  the  home  and  foreign  markets  to  the  produce  of 
more  than  2,000,000  of  acres  of  land  in  the  heart  of  the  kingdom ;  and 
that  the  execution  of  this  great  navigation  will  effectually  advance  the 
commerce,  manufactures,  agriculture,  and  population  of  this  kingdom, 
and  the  consequent  strength  of  the  empire  at  large." 

Through  an  unaccountable  want  of  enterprise  and  even  common 
worldly  forethought  on  the  part  of  those  landholders  whose  properties 
would  have  been  improved  by  following  up  the  recommendation  embodied 
in  the  foregoing  resolution,  nothing  effectual  to  that  end  was  done  during 
the  forty  years  that  followed  this  declaration.  In  the  three  years  firom 
1818  to  1820  Parliament  indeed  voted  21,000/.  for  making  or  repairing 
works  on  the  Shannon,  but  these  grants  appear  to  have  been  expended 
with  but  little  judgment. 

In  a  Report  addressed  to  the  Government  so  recently  as  the  30th  of 
April,  1833,  by  Colonel  Burgoyne,  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  the 
Board  of  Public  Works  in  Ireland,  the  neglect  here  mentioned  is  thus 
noticed:  ^^It  is  indeed  surprising  to  find  so  noble  a  river,  running 
through  so  fine  a  country,  in  such  a  state  of  neglect    Tlie  soil  on  its 
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banks  is  of  the  most  fertile  nature ;  iron,  marble,  slate,  and  various 
other  productions  of  superior  quality  are  also  to  be  found  in  abundance. 
Though  great  capabilities  exist  for  easy  intercourse,  a  perfect  stagnation 
unhappily  prevails ;  and,  wh^re  forests  of  masts,  and  the  bustling  activity 
of  commerce  should  be  witnessed,  the  scene  is  desolate  and  only 
varied  occasionally  by  the  passage  of  some  straggling  boat,  which  wiUi 
difficulty,  and  perhaps  with  only  half  a  cargo,  is  striving  to  make  its 
way  to  one  of  the  Dublin  canals.  There  is»  perhaps,  no  part  of  the 
British  dominions  where  such  an  opening  is  presented  for  prospective 
advantages." 

From  a  very  remote  period,  almost  the  only  use  made  of  this  river, 
through  a  great  part  of  its  course,  was  to  convert  it  into  a  fish-pond  ; 
its  channel  was  artificially  obstructed,  and  rapids  were  created  in  order 
to  provide  ^^  eel  and  salmon  weirs,  which  were  established  at  pleasure, 
under  authority  of  the  proprietors  of  the  banks,  and  presented  the 
greatest  difficulties  in  the  way  of  navigation." 

At  length  the  improvement  of  this  river  was  taken  seriously  in  hand 
by  Government.  Accurate  surveys  of  the  whole  of  its  line  were  made 
by  competent  engineers,  whose  reports  were  laid  before  Parliament : 
plans  were  formed  for  rendering  the  stream  navigable  throughout  its 
course,  from  Lough  Allen  in  the  county  of  Leitrim  to  its  mouth ;  and 
an  Act  was  passed  on  the  9tli  of  September,  1835  (5  &  6  Wm.  IV., 
c.  67),  authorizing  the  completion  of  the  necessary  works  under 
Commissioners  nominated  by  the  Treasury,  with  power  to  remove 
obstructions  and  to  annul  any  private  rights  that  might  exist  unfavour- 
able to  the  object,  making  compensation  for  the  same.  The  expense 
of  these  works  was,  in  the  first  instance,  to  be  wholly  defrayed  out  of  the 
public  revenue ;  one-half  of  the  sum,  whatever  it  might  be,  to  be  made 
a  free  grant,  and  the  other  half  to  be  repaid  by  twelve  half-yearly 
instalments,  out  of  the  surplus  tolls ;  and  in  the  event  of  these  being 
insufficient,  power  was  given  to  the  Commissioners  to  raise  the  defi- 
ciency by  a  local  rate  or  assessment  upon  the  adjoining  counties  and 
districts,  in  proportions  and  according  to  the  particular  extent  of  the 
benefits  which  each  may  be  supposed  to  have  derived  from  the  improve  • 
ments. 

The  money  expended  by  the  Government  Commissioners  in  the  execution 
of  their  task  amounted,  at  the  end  of  1849,  to  upwards  of  500,000/.,  by 
means  of  which  various  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  navigation 
below  Limerick,  and  the  river  has  been  thrown  iminterruptedly  open 
between  that  city  and  Lough  Allen,  a  distance  of  143  miles  in  a  direct 
course  ;  so  that  this  noble  river  has  been  made  available  for  steam-boats 
and  other  vessels  of  considerable  burthen  from  its  mouth  to  Lough  Allen, 
opening  a  continuous  navigation  of  more  than  190  miles,  and  providing 
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an  excellent  water-communication  between  Limerick  and  Dublin,  and 
the  manufacturing  towns  in  the  north  of  England. 

It  is  questionable  whether  the  mode  adopted  for  obtaining  repayment 
of  half  the  cost  of  the  works  be  the  most  judicious  that  could  have  been 
found.  It  certainly  appears  equitable  that  those  who  will  in  a  peculiar 
manner  benefit  by  the  improvements  should  repay  at  least  a  part  of  the 
cost;  and  if  the  proprietors  of  estates  thus  circumstanced  had  been 
called  upon  to  contribute  towards  the  gradual  extinction  of  the  debt 
incurred  to  the  public,  they  could  have  had  no  just  cause  of  complaint, 
since  they  wotdd  have  found  themselves  benefited  in  a  far  greater  degree 
than  could  be  counterbalanced  by  the  charge.  But  it  is  of  the  very 
greatest  importance  that  the  high  roads  of  commerce,  and  especially 
where  a  traffie  has  to  be  created,  should  not  be  encumbered  with  heavy 
tolls.  By  burthening  the  navigation  at  the  very  commencement,  when 
encouragement  is  most  needed,  with  so  heavy  a  sum  annually  as  one- 
twelfth  part  of  the  whole  expenditure,  it  is  much  to  be  feared  that  the 
rate  of  toll  must  be  fixed  so  high  as  to  act  as  a  considerable  discourage- 
ment It  may  be  questioned  whether  it  would  not  be  more  for  the 
advantage  of  the  landowners  themselves  in  the  counties  through  which 
the  navigation  is  carried,  at  once  to  charge  themselves  with  the  gradual 
redemption  of  the  debt,  rather  than  attempt  to  throw  the  burthen 
upon  the  public  at  large.  The  course  proposed  may  place  an  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  that  free  intercourse  by  which  new  markets  might  be 
opened  for  their  products,  and  the  resources  of  the  soil  might  be 
rendered  capable  of  a  full  development,  through  the  ample  supply  of 
manures  essential  to  the  perfection  of  agricultural  labours,  and  which, 
although  lying  comparatively  at  their  doors,  had  previously  been  un- 
attainable through  the  absence  of  a  ready  and  especially  a  cheap  mode 
of  conveyance. 

There  are  considerations  connected  with  the  peculiar  circumstances 
in  which  the  population  of  the  south  and  west  of  Ireland  are  placed, 
which  seem  to  give  additional  cogency  to  the  reasons  here  urged  in 
favour  of  cheapening  the  means  of  transport.  What  is  principally 
wanted  towards  ameliorating  the  physical  condition  of  the  working 
classes  of  Ireland,  is  a  steady  market  for  their  labour.  It  was  the  want 
of  certain  employment  which,  until  the  establishment  of  a  poor  law,  drove 
them  of  necessity  into  the  system  of  hiring,  each  one  for  himself  one  or 
two  acres  or  even  a  few  roods  of  ground,  at  an  exorbitant  rent,  as  the 
only  resource  left  against  absolute  starvation.  Let  the  value  of  hrma 
be  improved  by  the  means  above  stated,  and  there  can  exist  no  reason 
why  their  proprietors  should  not  retain  the  occupation  of  the  land,  and 
give  continuous  employment  to  an  adequate  number  of  labourers.  The 
improvement  of  internal  navigation,  the  opening  of  roads,  and  the  con- 
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struction  of  bridges,  during  their  progress,  give  employment  to  great 
numbers  of  labourers,  who,  in  proportion  as  these  works  are  completed, 
by  that  very  means  find  a  demand  for  their  labour  created  which  is  calcu-* 
lated  to  avert  some  of  the  difficulties  that  have  been  found  to  accompany 
the  early  stages  of  a  poor  law. 

The  Commissioners  for  Inquiring  into  the  Condition  of  the  Poorer 
Classes  in  Ireland,  proposed,  in  their  Third  Report,  thcf  appointment  of  a 
Board  of  Improvement,  whioh  should  have  power  "  to  enforce  improve- 
ments in  property  at  the  expense  of  the  property  improved,"  upon  the 
same  principle  as  that  adopted  in  the  laws  which  form  the  constitution 
of  the  Bedford  Level  Corporation  in  England :  that  draining  and  fencing, 
wherever  necessary,  should  be  enforced  by  law  under  the  directions  of 
Local  Commissioners  to  be  appointed  in  every  district,  and  who  should 
be  under  the  control  of  the  Board  of  Improvement :  that  the  funds  re- 
quired for  carrying  on  such  works,  and  for  the  making  of  roads  and 
bridges,  might  be  advanced  by  the  issue  of  Government  Exchequer  Bills, 
the  interest  and  redemption  of  which  should  be  provided  for  by  means 
of  rates  made  upon  the  property  in  each  district :  and  that  in  order  to 
instruct  the  cultivators  in  the  best  methods  of  managing  their  land, 
model  fiu'ms  should  be  established  in  every  district,  and  each  farm  be 
placed^under  the  direction  of  a  person  competent  to  give  instructions,  and 
practically  to  exhibit  their  value,  by  introducing  the  most  approved  course 
of  cropping  upon  the  farm  under  his  care. 

Superadded  to  these  preparations,  the  Commissioners  strongly  recom- 
mended an  extensive  system  of  emigration,  *'  not  by  any  means  as  the 
main  relief  for  the  evils  of  Ireland,  but  as  an  auxiliary  essential  to  a 
commencing  course  of  amelioration." 

Having  brought  these  preparations  into  operation^  the  Commissioners 
are  of  opinion  "  that  provision  should  be  made  by  law  towards  the  relief 
of  the  aged  and  infirm,  orphans,  helpless  widows  with  young  children, 
and  destitute  persons  in  general." 

Two  methods  are  pointed  out  in  the  Report  whereby  the  funds  for  this 
purpose  may  be  provided.  One  of  these— to  the  adoption  of  which  the 
majority  of  the  Commissioners  were  inclined-^— suggests  that  those  funds 
^^  should  be  provided  in  part  by  the  public  through  a  national  rate,  and 
in  part  by  private  associations,  which,  aided  by  the  public,  should  be 
authorized  to  establish  mendicity  houses  and  alms-houses,  and  to  admi- 
nister relief  to  the  poor  at  their  own  dwellings,  subject,  however,  to  the 
superintendence  and  control  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners."  The 
second  method  pointed  out  is,  that  ^^  the  whole  of  the  funds  should  be 
provided  by  the  public,  one  portion  by  a  national  rate,  and  another  by 
a  local  rate,  and  should  be  administered,  as  in  England,  by  the  Board 
of  Guardians  of  each  district." 

Allusion  has  already  been  made  (p.  61)  to  the  different  proportions 
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in  which  the  population  of  Great  Britain  and  of  Ireland  are  engaged 
in  agricultural  pursuits.  It  is  calculated  tliat  by  draining  and  reclaim- 
ing bogs,  about  five  millions  of  acres  may  be  additionally  brought  into 
culdvation  in  Ireland,  when  the  quantity  of  cultivated  land  would  amount 
to  1 9,600,000  acres.  If  the  proportionate  number  of  labourers  eioployed 
upon  this  quantity  of  land  were  assimilated  to  the  number  employed  in 
England,  it  wouM  give  occupation  to  about  605,000  labourers,  being 
very  few  beyond  one-half  the  number  of  male  agricultural  labourers  of 
Ireland,  as  ascertained  at  the  census  of  1841. 

The  course  here  proposed  could  not  be  otherwise  than  gradually 
adopted,  and  we  may  hope  that  in  the  same  degree  the  Irish  people  may 
be  brought  to  exhibit  other  evidences  of  their  improved  condition — ^that 
they  may  avail  themselves  of  the  great  natural  faciUties  which  th^ 
country  offers  for  extended  commercial  intercourse,  and  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  manufactures.  ^^  It  has  been  questioned,"  say  the  Commit* 
sioners,  from  whose  Report  so  many  quotations  have  already  been  niade» 
^^  whether  Ireland  possesses  sufficient  coals  within  herself  for  manufac- 
tures ;  but  coals  are  now  carried  to  Ireland  so  rapidly  and  at  so  little 
cost  from  the  English  collieries,  that  manufactures  cannot  now  be  pre- 
vented from  spreading  in  Ireland  by  want  of  fuel.  What  they  are 
prevented  by  is  want  of  order,  of  peace,  of  obedience  to  the  laws,  and 
that  security  of  property  which  never  can  exist  until  the  general  habits 
and  condition  of  the  people  are  thoroughly  improved." 

Various  sums  have  from  time  to  time  since  the  Union  been  granted 
by  the  Imperial  Parliament  for  the  promotion  of  public  works,  with  the 
view  of  providing  employment  for  the  people  in  Ireland ;  but  although 
these  grants  amount  in  the  aggregate  to  a  large  sum,  their  application 
has  been  productive  only  of  partial  and  temporary  good. 

That  the  sums  so  expended  by  the  country  at  large  for  the  improve- 
ment of  internal  communications  in  Ireland  have  not  been  unproductive, 
may  be  fairly  inferred  from  the  following  statement  of  traffic  upon  the 
Grand  and  Royal  Canals  and  the  Barrow  Navigation,  on  the  average 
of  the  three  years  1821  to  1823,  when  compared  with  the  average  of 
the  three  years  from  1831  to  1833 : — 

ATengeofTVaffie  ATcngv  of  TMBe 

1821  to  1823.  1831  to  1833. 

Tona.  Tons. 

Grand  Canml 140,236  337,169 

RoytlCania 88,190  141,973 

River  Barrow,  down      .     .  23,770  35,487 

»             up           .     .  19,478  30,558 

Tons    .     .    271,674  435,187 

Showing  an  increase  of  traffic  in  ten  years  amounting  to  60  per  cent.* 

*  There  doee  not  appear  to  have  been  any  increase  in  the  traffic  rinoe  1833. 
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The  Grand  and  Royal  Canals  of  Ireland  were  constructed  upon  a 
scale  of  magnitude  far  greater  than  was  necessary,  and  consequently 
at  a  much  more  considerable  cost  than  would  have  sufficed  for  the 
attainment  of  the  objects  in  view ;  still  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  as  a 
money  speculation  they  might  be  brought  to  pay  the  proprietors,  when, 
as  we  may  hope,  the  resources  of  the  country  shall  be  further  developed 
than  they  are  at  present.  From  the  be^nning  of  the  present  century  to 
the  year  1846  Parliamentary  grants  were  made  in  favour  of  public 
works  in  Ireland,  amounting  to  more  than  2,000,000/.,  and  expended 
chiefly  upon  undertakings  connected  with  this  branch  of  our  inquiry. 

It  appears  that  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  value  of  inland  navigation 
to  the  country  is  far  from  being  generally  felt  in  Ireland.  So  long  ago 
as  the  year  1824,  a  canal  was  projected,  and  an  Act  of  Parliament  ob- 
tained, at  the  instance  of  some  influential  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
connected  with  the  north  of  Ireland,  authorizing  the  formation  of  an 
incorporate  company  for  the  construction  of  the  necessary  works  to  con- 
nect Lough  Erne  with  Lough  Neagh,  and  thus  by  a  cutting,  forty-six 
English  miles  in  length,  to  render  available  a  continuous  navigation  of 
130  miles.  The  navigation  as  proposed  would  intersect  Ireland  from  east 
to  west,  passing  through  populous  and  fertile  agricultural  districts,  where 
theretofore  the  only  practicable  method  of  conveying  the  produce  of  the 
soil  to  market,  or  to  the  ports  of  shipment,  was  the  tedious  and  expen- 
sive one  of  carriage  on  the  backs  of  horses.  The  whole  cost  of  the 
undertaking  was  under  200,000/.,  of  which  sum  Government  con- 
sented to  advance  three-fifths,  at  a  low  rate  of  interest ;  yet  it  has  only 
been  after  years  of  anxious  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  promoters,  that 
subscribers  could  be  found  willing  to  advance  the  remaining  two-fifths. 
This  work,  under  the  name  of  "  The  Ulster  Canal,"  has  been  com- 
pleted according  to  the  plans  of  the  late  Mr.  Telford,  and  promises  to 
produce  great  advantages  to  the  counties  of  Fermanagh,  Tyrone, 
Donegal,  Leitrim,  and  Cavan.  It  was  partially  opened  for  use  in 
November,  1837,  and  completed  a  few  years  thereafter.*  During  its 
progress  this  work  proved  a  great  blessing  to  the  district  through  which 
it  passes ;  it  gave  constant  employment  at  fair  wages  to  a  great  number 
of  labourers,  and  was  the  means  of  recl2iiming  many  among  them  from 
those  habits  of  reckless  indifference  and  that  passion  for  ardent  spirits 
which  are  so  fatal  to  the  happiness  of  the  working  classes  in  Ireland. 
With  the  power  of  saving  out  of  their  wages,  the  habit  has  arisen.  The 
whiskey-shop  has  been  abandoned,  and  several  among  those  who  were 

*  The  Ulster  Canal  has  now  been  for  some  time  opened  for  traffic,  and  promises  to  be  of 
great  and  increasing  benefit  to  the  district  through  which  it  passes,  by  affording  an  outlot 
for  agricultural  produce.  It  was  of  great  use  in  1847  in  conveying  food  in  the  contrarj 
direction  fh>m  the  ports  to  the  interior  of  the  country.  It  has  not  hitherto  yielded 
rerenue  to  the  shareholders. 
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first  employed  laid  by  sufficient  money  to  enable  them  to  emigrate  to 
the  United  States  and  to  Canada,  where  they  have  constituted  them- 
selves proprietors,  and  have  before  them  the  certainty  of  future  comfort 
and  independence. 

Very  early  in  the  present  century  the  Caledonian  Canal  was  projected 
and  commenced.  This  truly  magnificent  work  consists  of  a  series  of 
canals  and  navigable  lochs,  extending  firom  Corpach  Basin,  in  the  tide- 
way of  Loch  Eil,  at  the  north  end  of  Linnhe  Loch,  near  Fort  William, 
to  the  Moray  Firth,  on  the  west  side  of  Inverness.  The  total  length  of 
this  navigation  is  60^  miles,  of  which  23  miles  are  artificial  cutting, 
and  the  remaining  37  miles  are  natural  lochs  or  lakes  which  have  been 
rendered  navigable.  This  canal  being  projected  chiefly  with  a  view  to 
facilitate  the  trade  between  the  Baltic,  the  western  ports  of  Scotland, 
and  Lreland,  is  15  feet  deep  throughout ;  its  surface  breadth  is  120  feet, 
and  its  breadth  at  bottom,  50  feet.  Its  summit  level  is  91  feet  above 
the  sea  at  low  water ;  it  has  28  locks,  which  are  each  172  feet  long. 
Eight  of  these  locks,  situated  at  the  eastern  side  of  this  navigation,  to 
which  the  name  of  Neptune's  Staircase  has  been  given,  are  considered 
to  be  works  of  the  very  first  order,  and  attest  the  skill  of  the  engineer, 
the  late  Mr.  Telford.  The  cost  of  this  canal,  according  to  the  Report  of 
the  Commissioners  appointed  for  superintending  its  execution,  has  been 
1,149,613/. :  it  was  opened  for  traffic  in  October,  1822,  but  has  hitherto 
been  little  used,  and  as  a  speculation  may  be  considered  unprofitable ; 
the  tolls  received  when  set  against  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  canal, 
leaving  a  deficiency  exclusive  of  any  charge  for  interest  on  the  capital 
expended.  This  result  has  been  in  part  attributed  to  the  discriminating 
duties  upon  European  timber  in  favour  of  our  North  American  colonies, 
which  materially  interfered  with  the  branch  of  trade  upon  which  reli- 
ance was  chiefly  placed  for  producing  an  adequate  return  for  the  capital 
expended. 

It  appears  from  the  Reports  made  by  the  Commissioners  to  whom, the 
management  of  this  canal  is  intrusted,  that  the  traffic  upon  it  was  pro- 
gressively increasing.  In  the  winter  of  1836-37,  several  Baltic  trading 
vessels  passed  through,  and  the  further  employment  of  steam-vessels 
cqjened  a  considerable  traffic  in  sheep  and  black  cattle  between  the  High- 
lands and  Glasgow.  This  last-mentioned  object  is  greatly  &dlitated 
by  the  Crinan  Ship  Canal,  a  cutting  9i^  miles  in  length,  and  12  to  15 
feet  deep,  across  an  isthmus  in  Argyleshire,  lying  between  Loch  Crinan 
and  Loch  Gilp.  The  summit  level  of  this  canal  is  58  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  is  attained  by  means  of  15  locks.  Tlie  distance 
which  by  this  short  cutting  is  saved  between  the  termination  of  the 
Caledonian  Canal  at  Fort  William  and  Glasgow  is  70  miles.  Besidee 
the  cattle  trade  already  mentioned,  the  number  of  passengers  by  steam- 
boats is  considerable,  and  constantly  increasing,  having  been  11,344 
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in  1835,  and  17,862  in  1836 :  this  canal  admits  vessels  ot  160  tons 
burthen. 

There  passed  upon  the  Caledonian  Canal  in  the  year  between  1st 
May,  1836,  and  30th  April,  1837— 

Vessels  from  the  West  to  the  East  Sea  .  .  .  216 
„         „         East  to  the  West  Sea    .     .     .249 

Passages  on  parts  of  the  canal ......    578 

„       made  by  steam-vessels    .     .     .     •     «     199 

1242 

The  tonnage  rates  upon  which  amounted  to  2,520/. 
The  canals  begun  and  completed  since  1800  within  the  United  King- 
dom are — 

MOm. 

Baybridffe  Canal Sussex Length  S| 

Birmingham -and  Liverpool     ....  Staffordshire,  Shropshire,  and  Cheshire  •     •  80 

Bade  Haven  and  hrancnes      ....  Cornwall  and  Devonshire 45 

Carlisle •  Cumberland 

Croydon •  Kent  and  Surrey  ....••• 

Glastonbury Somersetshire 

Grand  Surrey Surrey 4^ 

Grand  Union Leicestershire  and  Northamptonriiire      .     •  45 

Leeds  and  Liverpool  (branches)  .     .     .  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire i 

Leven  « Yorkshire  . 8 

Liskeard  and  Looe Cornwall 

Mseolesfield Cheshire •     •     .     •     < 

Newport  Pagnell Buckinghamshire k     .     c 

North  Walsham  and  Dilham  ....  Norfolk 7^ 

North  WilU Wiltshire 8 

Portsmouth  and  Arundel,  and  branches  Sussex  and  Hampshire  ••••••.  16 

Begent's Middlesex 8} 

Bochdale Yorkshire  and  Lancashire 3ll 

Boyal  Military Kent  and  Sussex 30 

Sankey-brook  (extension) Lancashire 8i 

Sheffield Yorkshire T 

Tavistock      .••......  Devonshire 6 

Thames  and  Medway Kent •     •     »  7{ 

Wey  and  Arun    . Surrey  and  Sussex *     »  18 

Wilts  and  Berks       .......  Wiltshire  and  Berkshire 58 

Caledonian Invemess-shlre 60} 

Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  Union    •     .     .  Stirlingshire,    Linlithgowshire,    and   Edin* 

burghshire «  80 

Glaacow,  Paisley,  and  Ardrossan      .     .  Ayr,  Kenfrew,  and  Lanarkshire    ....  11 

Glenkenns Kirkcudbrightshire 85) 

Ulster Fermanagh,  &c 46 

Total    •     .     .    56^ 

A  statement  was  some  years  since  laid  upon  the  table  of  the  House 
of  Commons  containing  an  account  of  the  tonnage  received  upon  goods 
— principally  salt — conveyed  upon  the  river  Weaver,  which  was  ren- 
dered navigable  at  an  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Tolls  of 
this  kind  are  usually  received  by  private  associations,  and  it  is  there- 
fore difficult  to  obtain  any  statementd  of  their  amount,  which,  as  the 
rates  are  seldom  varied,  would  afford  a  good  test  of  the  progress  of  the 
traffic  carried  on.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  following  figures  that  the 
quantity  of  goods  conveyed  upon  the  Weaver  amounted  in  1836-7  to 
nearly  double  what  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century : — 


;| 

45 

i 

8 
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g™. 

fir™. 

o™. 

Yew. 

S' 

Vt,B. 

Tonnes 

¥«». 

I^^. 

£. 

1800—  1 

15,407 

18,357 

22,988 

IBOl-  9 

16,490 

1814— IB 

1826-27 

20,868 

1803-  8 

14,900 

1815-16 

1827-28 

23,017 

1803-  i 

14,023 

13,169 

1828—29 

26,594 

1804-  5 

15,fi59 

1817-lS 

15,600 

1829-30 

28,046 

1805—  8 

17. £70 

1818. -IS 

1830-31 

30.221 

1807-  8 

1820-21 

19,062 

1632-33 

29,800 

IB08-  9 

17,076 

1821-32 

1833-34 

32,156 

1810-1 1 

23,846 

1823-24 

21,122 

1835—36 

26,270 

1811-12 

16,379 

18«4~25 

21,332 

1836—37 

27,916 

1813-13 

■20,5'JO 

The  whole  extent  of  the  canals  exieting  in  France  at  the  end  of  the 
last  century  was  very  little  beyond  500  English  miles.  Eleven  lines, 
acme  of  which  were  indeed  projected  and  even  begun  before  the  French 
Bevolution,  have  since  been  completed,  or  are  now  on  the  point  of  being 
so.  These  canals,  eleven  in  number,  are  blether  1250  English  nules 
long,  and  have  cost  the  French  Government  more  than  ten  millions 
sterling.     The  eleven  canals  are — 

wis. 
1.  BhoD«  mad  Bblne  Cauul  from  St.  Jetm  da  Lome  to  8tnabtit|>  Length    90S 

St.  Limin  to  8t  Tskry 91^ 

Doncherr  to  NcDfcbltel  Bad  Von^en  .     ,      61 
Boehi  inr  Tonne  to  St.  Jmi  da  Lome  .      .     141 

Nutai  to  Breat SIS 

Reimes  to  Dlnau GO 

PondT7  to  Hsimebaii 34) 

AjlMtoBano 37^ 

Aaxent  to  DedM    .     .   , 103 

Rhlmbd  to  Bsncoini,  Toon,  and  Montlu^on     IS6 
IMgoin  to  Brtare 134 


5.  ArdenDes  „ 
4.  Bnrgundj  „ 

6.  Nantai  and  Bi:«it  „ 
6.  nie  and  Bauoa  „ 
T.  BIsTot  „ 

8.  Arlaa  and  Bone  „ 

9.  NiTomaii  „ 

10.  Berry  „ 

11.  I/oire 


.    134»i 


Some  magnificent  works  of  this  kind  have  been  executed  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  where  in  1840  canals  were  in  actual  opera- 
tion, affording  4032  miles  of  artificial  inland  navigation,  distributed  in 
the  several  States  as  follows  : — 


Cuul. 

Mils. 

Cuul*.     MUM. 

.     1 

la-so 

Georgia       . 

HatMohiuetta 

103' 50 

51-75 

»85-94 

IlUnoi*    .     . 

105-90 

U7-75 

217- 

.  16 

973-ei 

Ma^tand    .     . 

91S-19 
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Most  of  the  canals  constructed  on  the  continent  of  Europe  have  been 
executed  at  the  expense  of  the  governments  of  the  countries  in  which 
they  are  atuated.  In  England,  nearly  all  our  canals  owe  their  exist- 
ence to  the  eflTorts  of  individuals  or  of  joint-stock  associations.  In  the 
United  States  of  America  they  have  been  made  by  associations  of  indi«> 
viduals,  and  by  the  legislatures  of  the  separate  States,  aided  occasionally 
by  subscriptions  on  the  part  of  the  general  government,  and  by  loans  ob* 
tdned  in  England. 

The  splendid  canal  which  connects  the  waters  of  the  Hudson  with 
Lake  Erie  surpasses  by  far  in  extent  any  similar  work  in  Europe,  and 
it  is  questioned  whether  any  integral  line  of  artificial  navigation  in  China 
is  of  equal  extent  It  measures  363  miles,  and  is  as  remarkable  for 
the  rapidity  with  which  it  was  completed,  as  for  its  extent.  The  difference 
in  level  to  be  overcome  was  688  feet,  and  required  84  locks.  The  work 
was  projected,  and  surveys  were  made,  by  order  of  the  legislature  of 
New  York  in  1808  ;  but  difficulties  of  various  kinds,  among  which  was 
the  war  with  England,  prevented  the  actual  beginning  of  the  work  imtil 
July,  1817 ;  it  was  completed  in  October,  1825,  at  an  expense  of  more 
than  ten  millions  of  dollars.  An  enlargement  of  this  canal  was  ordered 
by  the  State  Legislature  to  be  undertaken  in  1 835.  The  cost  of  this 
enlargement  was  estimated  at  more  than  23  millions  of  dollars.  More 
than  ten  millions  had  been  expended  in  1841.  Another  canal,  64  miles 
long,  was  finished  in  1823,  connecting  the  Erie  Canal  with  the  waters  of 
Lake  Champlain,  and  cost  1,200,000  dollars.  The  utility  of  these  canals 
to  the  country  through  which  they  pass  may  be  estimated  from  the  amount 
of  the  tolls  collected,  which  in  the  18  years  from  1831  to  1848  was  as 
follows : — 


YemiB.  Dollan. 

1831  1,194,610 

1832  1,196,006 

1833  1,422,605 

1834  1,294,649 

1835  1,492,811 

1836  1,614,336 


Yean.       DolUn. 

1837  1,238,896 

1838  1,518,299 

1839  1,617,246 

1840  1,697,334 

1841  1,931,491 

1842  1,664,904 


Yean.  Dollan. 

1843  1,982,623 

1844  2,154,234 

1845  2,067,061 

1846  2,461,975 

1847  3,333,347 

1848  2,947,881 


The  Erie  Canal  is  the  property  of  the  State  of  New  York,  ,which  has 
also  constructed  and  derives  a  revenue  from  six  other  canals,  the  aggre- 
gate length  of  which  is  220  miles  The  tolls  collected  on  the  seven 
canals  from  1843  to  1848  were : — 

Yean.  Dollan.  Yean.  Dollan.  Yean.  Dollan. 

1843  2,082,145  I  1845  2,646,117  I  1847  3,635,380 

1844  2,446,038  |  1846  2,756,120  |  1848  3,279,443 

The  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal,  109  miles  long,  is  the  property  of 
an  incorporated  company :  its  cost  was  2,200,000  dollars,  and  its  prin- 
cipal use  is  the  conveyance  of  coals  from  the  Pennsylvanian  mines  on  the 
Lackawana  river  to  the  city  of  New  York.  An  extension  of  this  canal, 
36  miles  in  length,  has  been  completed  by  another  private  company. 
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The  State  of  Pennsylvania  has  not  been  backward  in  promoting  similar 
improvements.  In  a  report  made  by  the  Canal  Commissioners  to  the 
State  Legislature,  dated  31st  December,  1835,  it  is  stated,  that  ^^  up- 
wards of  600  miles  of  canals  and  slack-water  navigation  "  have  been 
completed  since  1825,  in  addition  to  nearly  120  miles  of  railroads. 
The  success  which  has  attended  those  works  undertaken  by  the  State 
lias  stimulated  private  adventurers  to  embark  in  similar  undertakings  ; 
so  that  at  the  time  the  Commissioners  made  their  report,  "  there  were 
completed,  or  in  course  of  construction^  about  400  miles  of  canal,  and 
520  miles  of  railroad  belonging  to  companies,  swelling  the  aggregate  to 
1000  miles  of  canal,  and  640  miles  of  railroad,  within  the  common- 
wealth." The  most  important  of  these  works  is  that  belonging  to  the 
State,  and  which  connects  Philadelphia  with  Pittsburg,  a  distance  of  394 
miles.  The  tolls  collected  on  the  State  canals  and  railroads  in  1835 
amounted  to  684,357  dollars.  In  the  State  of  Ohio,  which  scarcely  half 
a  century  ago  was  a  perfect  wilderness,  there  are  at  this  time  in  active 
and  profitable  operation  nearly  400  miles  of  artificial  navigation.  Tlie 
Ohio  Canal,  which  connects  Lake  Erie  (and  consequently  the  city  of 
New  York)  with  the  Ohio  river,  is  324  miles  long,  and  was  completed 
in  October,  1832,  little  more  than  seven  years  from  the  date  of  its  com- 
mencement By  the  works  here  described  an  uninterrupted  line  of 
navigation  has  been  secured  firom  the  Bay  of  New  York  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  affording  means  for  expediting  the  produce  of  the  various  States 
through  which  it  is  carried,  and  thus  doing  more  towards  developing  the 
resources  of  the  country  than  might  otherwise  have  been  effected  in  the 
course  of  centuries. 

The  canals  that  have  been  thus  noticed  form  but  a  small  part  of  the 
artificial  inland  navigation  of  the  United  States,  as  appears  from  the  list 
already  given.  The  individual  works  are,  indeed,  too  numerous  to 
admit  of  their  description  here  ;  but  enough  has  been  said  to  show  the 
energy  with  which  these  public  improvements  are  taken  up  and  com- 
pleted by  the  American  citizens,  and  to  prove  the  judgment  with  which 
their  estimates  of  advantage  have  been  formed.  The  New  York  canals 
were  executed  with  the  capital  borrowed  on  credit  of  the  State :  already 
a  large  part  of  their  cost  has  been  realized  from  the  tolls,  and  in  a  few 
years  the  State  will  be  in  possession  of  an  unincumbered  and  splendid 
income  from  this  source,  which  will  lighten  considerably  the  burthen  of 
taxation  to  the  community. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

STEAM    NAVIGATION. 

Pint  Attempts  at  Steam  Nayigatioii— Steam-Vessels  built,  1814  to  1849— Steam- Vessels 
employed  in  British  Empire,  1849— Annual  Progress,  1814  to  1849— Changes  effected  by 
this  Invention— Its  Application  to  Commerce— Passage- Vessels  to  America — To  the 
West  Indies^To  India — Steam  Trading  Vessels  employed  in  Coasting  and  Foreign 
Trades — Steam-Vessels  belonging  to  various  Foreign  Countries. 

The  application  of  steam  power  to  the  purpose  of  propelling  vessels 
through  the  water,  although  proposed  one  hundred  years  ago  by  Jona- 
than Hulls,  and  attempted  in  France,  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  on  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal  between  the  years  1781  and  1790, 
was  not  succesfully  accomplished  until  after  the  be^nning  of  the  pre- 
sent century.  The  first  practical  application  of  this  important  improve- 
ment was  made  by  Fulton,  who,  putting  in  execution  the  instruction  he 
had  gained  from  Mr.  Miller  of  Dalswinton,  by  witnessing  his  experi- 
ments on  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal,  established  a  steam-boat  in  1806 
or  1807  which  plied  successfully  on  the  river  Hudson,  between  New 
York  and  Albany — a  distance  of  160  miles.  The  first  steam-boat  that 
was  worked  for  hire  in  this  kingdom  was  the  Comet,  a  small  vessel  of 
40  feet  keel  and  10^  feet  beam,  with  an  engine  of  three-horse  power, 
which  plied  ¥rith  passengers  on  the  Clyde  in  1811  ;  two  years  later  the 
Elizabeth,  of  eight-horse  power,  and  the  Clyde,  of  fourteen-horse  power, 
were  placed  on  the  same  river.  Since  that  time  the  prepress  of  this 
invention  has  been  rapid  to  a  degree  that  could  never  have  been  anti- 
cipated. 

From  a  return  made  by  the  Registrar-General  of  Shipping,  it  appears 
that  in  the  year  1849  there  were  employed  at  different  ports  in  the 
United  E^ingdom,  and  her  colonies,  1296  steam- vessels,  the  aggregate 
burden  of  which  was  177,310  tons,  viz. : — 

In  the  Ports  of  England    . 

M  Scotland    . 

ft  Ireland 

In  Guernsey,  Jersey,  &c.   . 
In  the  Colonies  .... 


eawl*. 

Tona. 

865 

103,154 

166 

29,206 

HI 

26,d69 

7 

955 

147 

17,626 

1,296  177,310 
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These  were  exclusive  of  vessels  belonging  to  Government. 

The  number  and  tonnage  of  steam-vessels  built  and  registered  in  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  British  Colonies,  in  each  year  from  1814  to 
1849  have  been  as  follows : — 


SiKim  Vtuelt  Bm 

U  and  KtgiUertd  n  Oe  United  Khigdom  md  (A>  BrilM  QAmia. 
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To. 

Tom. 
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Toi* 

v«. 

Too.. 

^ 
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'- 

Tmi 

Va^ 

Ton.. 

IBU 

~ 

285 

~ 

, 

387 

6 

672 

1BI5 

'a 

'iei 

7 

625 

9 

786 

608 

10 

1,394 

ISlfi 

£98 

370 

B 

568 

870 

1,238 

1817 

227 

l'J4 

1,633 

3,054 

IBIS 

181B 

3 

3 

1,124 

3 

316 
167 

6 

1,340 
343 

3 

1,198 

9 

8  538 
343 

1820 

102 

403 

'iw ;  8 

i 

771 

1B3I 

13 

1,463 

1,54S 

..       ,22 

3,008 

3 

258 

3,366 

21 

2,0SO 

369 

37 

2,449 

1 

185 

28 

2.634 

1823 

17 

2,344 

2 

19 

2,469 

3,531 

MOi 

12 

1  (587 

547 

17 

2S34 

17 

3.3S4 

I8SS 

19 

2,600 

5 

403 

24 

S.«B 

5 

ijieg 

V 

4.192 

SO 

aa 

3,718 

72 

8,638 

4 

404 

9,043 

1837 

a  1264 

a94 

"lis 

38 

3,376 

30 

3.784 

1828 

SB 

1,687 

e 

352 

ao 

a  039 

1 

246 

31 

2,285 

13 

3 

671 

le 

1,751 

16 

1,751 

1B30 

'fl31 

1,745 

i 

'481 

3,226 

1831 

21 

a,a"i4 

7 

695 

31 

a,  749 

5 

1,687 

36 

4,436 

1S33 

lU 

14 

l,90S 

33 

2,851 

fi 

1,2.19 

3S 

4,090 

1833 

27 

1. 064 

Mi 

1,017 

3,945 

1831 

26 

3.453 

10 

1,675 

36 

5,128 

3 

628 

39 

5,756 

1835 

63 

61844 

33 

4,0S0 

86 

I0,Bi4 

2 

367 

68 

11,281 

^,024 

3,834 

8,758 

9,700 

1837 

M 

6  aas 

22 

4488 

'958 

78 

ll.fl09 

4 

478 

12,147 

1838 

68 

6,286 

18 

3,263 

84 

3,549 

3 

2S8 

87 

9;  837 

1839 

43 

2,885 

IB 

63 

3 

6,522 

1840 

fl,lB6 

16 

4,110 

10,296 

461 

78 

10,757 

18*1 

3.159 

9 

7,863  1    1 

'iu 

48 

11363 

6 

1,028 

54 

12,391 

47 

10 

2,099       1 

1,113 

M 

13,J16 

fl 

67 

14.931 

alsss 

2,271  !  .. 

46 

1 

610 

6,739 

1844 

SO 

3,350 

13 

2,456 

a 

■307 

65 

6.113 

8 

817 

73 

6,930 

42 

23 

4,350 

..      i  65 

10,B»4 

fl 

1,056 

73 

1816 

iiisai 

3,399 

726  1  77 

1,216 

88 

171172 

1847 

78 

7,929 

34 

7915 

326    103 

16,170 

13 

1,163 

115 

17,333 

1848 

30 

5,343 

32 

9,381 

610  !lM 

15,334 

14 

1,143 

128 

16.476 

IBIU 

43 

5,319 

24 

6,516 

' 

63 

68 

13,498 

IB 

982 

80 

13,480 

The  celerity  and  the  certainty  with  which  voyages  are  performed  by 
the  £ud  of  steam-power,  joined  to  their  superiority  in  regard  to  safetyi 
have  long  occasioned  eteam-vessels  to  be  preferred  as  passage-vesaeU 
wherever  they  can  be  employed ;  and  within  the  last  few  years  they 
have,  in  a  great  degree,  superseded  the  use  of  sailing-vessels  for  trading 
purposes  also,  where  the  distance  to  be  accomplished  is  not  very  great, 
and  where  the  bulk  of  the  goods  to  be  conveyed  is  not  considerable 
in  proportion  to  their  value.  A  very  large  portion  of  the  trade  between 
Hambui^  and  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  now  carried  on  by 
means  of  steam -vessels. 

The  progress  in  each  year,  from  their  6rst  introduction,  has  been  as 
follows : — 
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Wben  the  public  has  been  for  some  time  accuBtomcd  to  tlie  posaes- 
sion  of  any  great  innprovement,  the  difEcultk's  and  disadvantages  wluch 
it  has  been  Uie  means  of  removing  <?easi!  to  be  reineiiibercd,  and  we  no 
longer  value  at  their  just  rate  the  benefits  which  it  has  brought.  The 
following  paragraph,  cxtractod  from  a  popular  journal,  places  in  so 
strong  and  just  a  point  of  view  some  of  the  advantages  which  we 
owe  to  steam  navigation,  that  no  apolc^  is  required  for  its  iosertioD 
here: — 

"  It  is  scarcely  half  a  century  ago  ance  tilt^boats  for  the  conveyance 
of  passengers  to  and  from  London  to  Gravesend  were,  in  shape  and 
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speed,  just  what  the  Trinity-house  ballast-lighters  are  at  present,  and 
taking  four  tides  and  more  for  the  completion  of  the  voyage.  They 
were  succeeded  by  the  Dundee  boats,  which  were,  as  fast  sailers,  both 
the  wonder  and  admiration  of  all  who  witnessed  the  improvement 
They,  however,  were  of  the  most  inconvenient  nature,  as  the  passengers 
were  frequently  not  only  called  upon  to  embark  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  in  order  to  have  the  first  of  the  flood,  and  after  tacking  and  beat- 
ing about,  together  with  sometimes  too  much  wind,  sometimes  too  little 
wind,  or  none  at  all,  besides  being  huddled  in  a  low  inconvenient  cabin, 
were  frequently,  after  being  six  or  eight  hours  on  the  water,  compelled 
to  land  at  Woolwich,  Blackwall,  or  Greenwich,  and  then  have  to  find 
their  way  in  the  best  manner  they  could  to  the  metropolis.  At  length 
the  progress  of  science  introduced  steam  for  the  ferry,  which,  however, 
at  first,  generally  took  from  five  to  seven  hours  to  arrive  in  London,  a 
length  of  time  it  was  considered  a  desideratum  to  lessen.  On  Sunday 
last  the  Diamond  started  from  the  Gravesend  pier  at  4  r.M.,  landed  her 
passengers  in  London  and  returned,  and  at  9  minutes  before  8  o'clock 
was  again  at  her  moorings  off  the  town  pier :  thus  performing  the  two 
voyages,  a  distance  of  64  miles  in  3  hours  and  40  minutes,  including 
stoppages."  It  should  have  been  stated  that  the  vessel  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  favourable  tide,  both  in  ascending  and  descending  the 
river. 

The  facility  in  moving  from  place  to  place,  joined  to  the  great 
economy,  both  of  time  and  of  money,  that  has  accompanied  the  adop- 
tion of  this  mode  of  propelling  vessels,  has  excited  the  locomotive  pro- 
pensities of  the  English  people  in  a  most  remarkable  degree.  The 
countless  thousands  who  now  annually  pass  in  steam-packets  up  and 
down  the  river  Thames,  seem  almost  wholly  to  have  been  led  to  travel 
by  the  cheap  and  commodious  means  that  have  been  thus  presented 
to  them,  since  the  amount  of  journeying  by  land  is  by  no  means  lessened. 
The  number  of  passengers  conveyed  between  London  and  Gravesend  by 
steam-packets  in  1835  was  ascertained  by  the  collector  of  the  pier-dues 
at  the  latter  town  to  have  been  670,452,  not  one  in  a  hundred  of  whom 
would  have  been  induced  to  make  use  of  the  Dundee  boats  just  de- 
scribed. It  was  stated  in  evidence  before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1836,  that  at  least  1,057,000  passengers,  uocluding  those 
to  and  from  Gravesend,  pass  Blackwall  in  steam-vessels  every  year.  In 
confirmation  of  the  fact  that  the  establishment  of  additional  &cility  in 
travelling  is  embraced  by  persons  who  would  not  otherwise  be  induced 
to  quit  their  homes,  we  may  refer  to  the  continually  increasing  number 
of  licenses  for  stage-coaches  issued  every  year  from  the  Stamp  Oflke, 
and  to  the  great  and  constantly-increasing  number  of  omnibuses  whidi 
are  oontiaually  traversing  the  great  thoroughfares  of  London  witiiout 
the  hackney-earriages  which  were  previously  in  use.    The 
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number  of  passengers  conveyed  by  the  Hull  and  Selby  steam-packets 
in  the  12  months  which  preceded  the  opening  of  the  Leeds  and  Selby 
Railway  was  33,882,  whereas  in  the  12  months  that  followed  that  event 
the  number  conveyed  was  62,105. 

The  published  lists  of  steam-vessels  belonging  to  different  ports  in 
the  United  Kingdom  show  the  extent  to  which  this  new  mode  of  voy- 
aging is  adopted  by  the  public.  Scarcely  any  two  ports  of  consequence 
can  be  pointed  out  between  which  steam  communication  is  not  main- 
tained as  well  for  the  conveyance  of  passengers  as  for  the  transmission 
of  goods.  Besides  thb,  the  communication  is  regularly  maintained  with 
all  the  principal  neighbouring  ports  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  From 
London  vessels  proceed  to  the  French  coast  almost  every  day :  to  Hol- 
land three  times  a-week ;  to  Belgium  as  frequently  ;  to  Hamburg  twice 
a-week,  and  to  Lisbon  and  Cadiz  every  week.  From  the  coast  of  Kent, 
Sussex,  and  Hampshire,  daily  departures  take  place  to  France.  From 
Hull  three  vessels  depart  every  week  for  Hamburg,  and  one  is  de- 
spatched to  Rotterdam  ;  the  greater  part  of  the  important  traffic  whidi 
formerly  was  carried  on  in  sailing-vessels  between  those  ports  is  now 
conveyed  through  the  more  quick  and  certain  agency  of  steam. 

The  table  next  to  be  given  is  interesting,  because  it  exhibits  a  com- 
plete statistical  history  of  steam  navigation,  as  applied  to  commercial 
purposes  in  this  country,  from  its  first  adoption  to  the  end  of  1849. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  circumstances  connected  with  this  history 
is  the  extraordinary  rapidity  of  its  development.  When  first  adopted, 
few  persons  were  so  sanguine  as  to  suppose  that  the  utility  of  steam- 
vessels  would  ever  be  experienced  except  in  inland  river  navigation,  or 
for  short  distances  along  the  coast ;  a  very  few  years  have  sufficed  for 
their  general  introduction  in  all  the  seas  and  rivers  of  Europe,  and  at 
this  moment  their  employment  serves  as  a  means  of  drawing  closer  the 
connexion  between  the  old  and  the  new  world.  Large  and  powerful 
steam-ships  are  now  constantly  passing  between  this  kingdom  and  the 
United  States  of  America,  introducing  thus  a  degree  of  certainty  into 
the  correspondence  between  the  two  countries  which  cannot  fail  to  be 
of  immense  advantage  to  the  most  important  branch  of  foreign  trade  in 
which  our  merchants  are  engaged.  Twice  in  each  month  miuls,  pas- 
sengers, and  specie  are  conveyed  between  England  and  her  West 
Lidian  colonies,  and  by  the  same  means  communications  are^kept  open 
with  Mexico  and  a  great  part  of  South  America.  The  voyage  made 
in  1826  by  the  ^  Enterprize '  to  Calcutta  was  considered  a  failure,  and 
doubtless  had  for  a  time  considerable  influence  in  deterring  our  mer- 
chants from  undertaking  distant  steam  voyages.  Other  experiments  of 
the  same  kind  have  since  been  made,  however,  and  with  perfect  success* 
The  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  voyage  of  the  ^  Enterprize  *  was 
accomplished,  have,  as  might  reasonably  be  expected,  brought  forward 
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many  improvements,  in  what  was  then  an  infant  science ;  and  although 
we  may  not,  perhaps,  witness  in  our  day  the  establishment  of  a  line  of 
trading  packets  to  India,  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  this  will  be 
principally  owing  to  the  greater  facility  that  attends  the  communication 
through  Uie  Mediterranean,  and  not  because  the  other  route  is  imprac- 
ticable or  even  difficult. 

A  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  appointed  in  June, 
1837,  to  inquire  into  the  best  means  of  establishing  a  communication  by 
steam  with  India  by  way  of  the  Red  Sea.  The  inquiry  thus  begun  was 
cut  short  by  the  sudden  termination  of  the  session,  but  the  evidence  col- 
lected by  the  Committee  contained  information  of  great  interest,  tending 
to  show  the  advantages  to  commerce  that  must  result  from  the  great 
acceleration  of  correspondence  that  would  be  thus  accomplished. 

It  was  stated  to  this  Committee  by  Sir  John  Hobhouse,  then  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Control,  that  in  August,  1834,  the  Directors  of 
the  East  India  Company,  acting  in  furtherance  of  a  recommendation 
made  by  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  which  sat  in  that 
year,  sent  directions  to  the  Governor-General  of  India  to  despatch  a 
steam  ship  at  stated  periods  from  Bombay  to  Suez.  In  order  still  fur- 
ther to  expedite  the  transmission  of  mails  between  India  and  England, 
the  Governor  of  Bombay,  and  subsequently  the  home  authorities  in 
England,  established  a  dromedary  post  from  Bagdad  to  Damascus,  and 
thence  to  Beyrout,  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  to  which  port 
the  voyage  of  the  steam-vessel  that  before  plied  to  Alexandria  was 
extended. 

The  speedy  consequence  of  all  these  arrangements  was  a  much  more 
rapid  communication  with  India  than  had  ever  before  been  known  ;  iu 
confirmation  of  which  fact,  and  to  show  the  opinion  upon  this  important 
subject  formed  by  the  most  competent  judges,  the  following  extract  is 
pven  from  a  despatch  sent  in  September,  1836,  by  the  Government  of 
Bombay,  to  the  Court  of  Directors  : — "  We  beg  leave  to  offer  to  your 
Honourable  Court  our  congratulations  on  the  rapidity  .with  which  your 
wishes  have  of  late  been  conveyed  to  all  parts  of  your  Indian  posses- 
sions. The  three  last  overland  mails  have  brought  despatches  from 
London  to  Bombay  in  58,  45,  and  64  days ;  and  those  intended  for 
Calcutta  have  been  forwarded  in  10  days.  We  have  witnessed  the 
energetic  impulse  this  early  intelligence  has  given  to  the  mercantile  in- 
terest, and  the  unbounded  satisfaction  it  has  difiused  throughout  all 
classes  of  the  community.  It  is,  indeed,  undeniable,  that  a  quick  inter- 
change of  information  is  of  the  first  advantage  in  commerce,  and  in  the 
conduct  of  all  public  business,  while  it  is  equally  true  that  its  effect  on 
tbe  minds  of  those  who  serve  the  Honourable  Company  long  and  faith- 
idly  in  this  distant  land,  is  to  deprive  the  painful  feeling  of  separation 
.^  Ibbbi  their  homes  and  country  of  half  its  bitterness.    We  beg  respect- 
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folly  to  press  these  reflections  on  the  notice  of  your  Honourable  Court, 
¥rith  our  earnest  prayer  that  you  will  ere  long  grant  to  India  the  much- 
desired  boon  of  frequent  and  regular  communication  with  Europe  by 
the  employment  of  a  suflScient  number  of  steam-vessels  for  that  pur- 
pose." The  despatch,  from  which  the  foregoing  extract  is  taken,  arrived 
in  England  early  in  the  year  1837,  and  no  time  was  lost  in  attempting 
to  carry  into  effect  the  recommendation  which  it  conveyed.  At  first  a 
negotiation  was  opened  with  some  private  individuals,  who  proposed  to 
perform  the  service  reqiured  by  means  of  a  joint-stock  company ;  but 
so  many  serious  objections  to  this  course  were  urged  by  different 
branches  of  the  Government  that  it  was  abandoned,  and  early  in  June, 
1837,  an  arrangement  was  concluded  between  the  Government  and  the 
Directors  of  the  East  India  Company  for  the  establishment  of  a  regular 
monthly  steam  communication  between  this  country  and  India,  by  way 
of  the  Red  Sea,  upon  the  following  basis : —  * 

^*  The  Government  undertakes  the  transmission  of  the  monthly  mails 
between  Great  Britain  and  Alexandria,  at  the  sole  charge  of  the  public, 
and  the  East  India  Company  undertakes  the  transmission  of  these  mails 
between  Alexandria  and  Bombay,  upon  condition  that  one-half  of 
the  expense  incurred  in  the  purchase  and  navigation  of  steam-vessels, 
and  of  any  other  expense  incurred  in  the  service,  is  defrayed  by  the 
Government,  which  is  to  receive  the  whole  money  collected  for  postage 
of  letters  between  London  and  Bombay."  This  arrangement  was  to 
take  immediate  effect,  and  the  steam-vessels  belonging  to  the  East 
India  Company  were  ordered  to  be  employed  forthwith, — two  for  the 
conveyance,  on  alternate  months,  of  the  mails  from  Bombay  to  Mocha, 
and  the  third  for  their  further  conveyance  from  Mocha  to  Suez.  A 
farther  economy  of  time  of  from  four  to  six  days  being  obtainable  by 
sending  the  mails  overland  to  Marseilles  instead  of  transmitting  them 
by  steam-packets  from  Falmouth  through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  it 
was  arranged  that  on  the  6th  of  every  month  a  Government  messenger 
should  be  sent  in.  charge  of  the  India  mail  from  London  to  Marseilles, 
from  which  port  steam -packets  are  despatched  three  times  every  month 
by  the  French  Government.  By  this  arrangement  the  distance  is 
shortened  to  the  extent  of  more  than  1000  miles ;  the  direct  distance  by 
way  of  Marateilles  and  Malta  being  5238,  and  by  way  of  Falmouth  and 
Malta  6310  miles ;  the  distance  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  is  10,580 
nautical  miles. 

The  mail  communications  between  this  kingdom  and  its  eastern 
empire  continued  on  the  above  footing  until  1841,  when  the  Govern- 
ment entered  into  a  contract  for  the  conveyance  of  the  mails  between 
England  and  Egypt,  with  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Naviga- 
tion Company,  which  undertook  farther  to  employ  powerful  steam--^^ 
vessels  for  tiie  carrying  of  letters  and  passengers  between  Suez,  CeykriflP 
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Madras,  and  Calcutta,  towards  the  expenses  of  which  the  East  India 
Company  undertook  to  contribute  20,000/.  per  annum  for  five  years. 
When  tkds  arrangement  had  been  for  some  time  in  operation,  a  further 
extension  of  the  plan  was  found  necessary,  and  an  agreement  was  made, 
to  the  effect  that  the  Grovernment  should  contribute  50,000/.  per  annum 
towards  the  expense  of  the  line  of  steam-packets  between  Bombay  and 
Suez,  115,000/.  per  annum  for  the  service  between  Calcutta  and  Suez, 
and  45,000/.  for  the  service  between  Ceylon  and  Hong-Kong,  making 
in  all  210,000/.,  of  which  sum  one-third,  or  70,000/.,  is  repaid  by  the 
East  India  Company. 

In  return  for  this  outlay,  the  Government  and  the  public  have  the 
advantage  of  steam  communication  twice  in  each  month  with  India,  and 
monthly  with  China,  by  means  of  powerful  and  splendid  vessels,  which 
have  hitherto  answered  every  expectation  that  had  been  raised  respect- 
ing their  safety  and  regularity.  The  apparently  large  cost  at  which 
this  intercourse  is  secured  sinks  into  insignificance  when  we  consider  the 
magnitude  of  the  national  interests  that  are  involved,  and  the  countless 
advantages  that  must  attend  upon  the  rapid  transmission  of  political  and 
mercantile  intelligence  connected  therewith. 

The  number  of  letters  and  newspapers  received  at  the  dbip-Ietter 
department  of  the  Post-office  from  and  to  Ceylon,  Bombay,  Madras, 
and  Calcutta,  in  each  of  the  three  years  ending  5th  October,  1834^  1835, 
and  1836,  were  as  follows  : — 

From  Ceylon  .... 
„  Bombay  .  •  •  < 
„  Madras  .... 
ff    Calcutta    ...     I 


To  Ceylon     .... 

„  Bombay 34,126 

„  Bfadras    .... 

„  Calcutta 37,689 


1834 

1835 

1836 

6,279 

4,204 

7,278 

35,536 

40,505 

33,306 

29,371 

37,738 

38,720 

87,747 

84,894 

100,611 

158,933 

167,341 
8,326 

179,915 

8,639 

9,673 

24,126 

24,862 

24,078 

35,285 

35,250 

.  35,470 

37,689 

38,341 

42,712 

105,739  106,779  111,933 

In  the  last  of  these  three  years,  the  number  of  letters  from  India, 
exclusive  of  those  addressed  to  soldiers  and  seamen,  was  149,504 ;  the 
letters  to  soldiers  and  seamen  were  9856 ;  the  number  of  newspapers 
was  12,649,  and  of  franked  letters  7906,  making  together  179,915,  as 
above  stated. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  letters  and  newspapers  passing  between 
England  and  our  possessions  in  India,  has,  as  it  was  reasonable  to  expect 
it  would  have  most  importantly  increased  sdnce  the  establishment  of 
regular  mail  communications,  as  appears  from  the  fcdlowing  figures : — 
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Inwards 
Outwardi  . 


1843 

1844 

1845    . 

Letters. 

Newspapers. 

Letters. 

Newspapers. 

Letters. 

Newspapers. 

350,767 
370,038 

112,058 
429,028 

397,657 
441,925 

111,444 
536,378 

505,192 
448,335 

154,940 
686,561 

720,805 

541,086 

839,582 

647,822 

_  J 

953,527 

841,501 

1,261,891 

1,48?\404 

1,795,028 

It  must  be  remembered,  that  the  alterations  made  in  1833  in  the 
constitution  of  the  East  India  Company  have  tended  to  give  a  great 
and  a  growing  degree  of  animation  to  the  commercial  correspondence 
between  India  and  Europe  beyond  that  which  existed  before  that  time. 

There  is  reason  for  believing  that  the  passage  by  the  Mediterranean 
route  to  India  may  be  further  facilitated  by  the  construction  of  a 
railroad  between  Cairo  and  Suez,  which  would  open  a  more  direct 
communication  than  the  dromedary  post  already  mentioned.  The 
isthmus  has  been  surveyed  for  this  object  by  an  English  engineer, 
and  a  considerable  part  of  the  materials  for  the  railway  has  been  col- 
lected by  the  Pacha  of  Egypt.  When  finished,  the  distance  between 
Cairo  and  Suez  (80  miles)  might  be  traversed  in  four  hours.  The 
traffic  between  these  places  is  at  present  considerable  in  the  articles 
of  coffee,  drugs,  and  grain.  If  the  time  consumed  in  passing  across 
the  desert  were  reduced,  as  it  might  then  be,  to  four  hours,  and  the 
charge  for  conveyance  were  moderate,  the  trade  would  assuredly  be 
much  increased,  and  other  goods  would  find  their  way  from  India  to 
Europe  by  the  same  means.  Silk,  spices,  gums,  shawls,  and  various 
other  articles  which  are  valuable  in  proportion  to  their  bulk,  would  be 
sent  by  this  route  rather  than  round  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  because 
the  saving  of  time  would  more  than  compensate  for  the  difference  in 
the  expense.  It  is  calculated  that  goods  of  the  description  just  men- 
tioned might  be  sent  from  Bombay  to  Marseilles  in  thirty  days ;  and, 
with  regard  to  a  package  of  Cachemere  shawls,  valued  at  20,000/., 
there  can  be  no  doubt  which  route  would  be  preferred.  As  to  the  risk 
of  plunder,  it  is  well  known  that,  through  the  exertions  of  the  ruler  of 
Egypt,  the  property  of  travellers  passes  now  as  safely  throughout  that 
country  as  it  does  between  London  and  Manchester. 

Another  project,  the  cutting  of  a  ship-canal  between  the  Mediter* 
ranean  and  the  Arabian  Gulf,  has  been  seriously  proposed,  and  surveys 
have  been  made  which  seem  to  show  the  reasonableness  of  the  proposal. 
Such  a  shortening  of  the  route  between  Europe  and  Asia  must  be  fol- 
lowed by  consequences  the  importance  of  which  to  this  commercial 
country  it  would  not  be  easy  to  estimate. 
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The  following  table,  which  has  been  compiled  chiefly  from  Cooeular 
returns,  will  show  that  it  is  oot  in  England  alone  that  Uiis  great  inven- 
tion has  been  encouraged.  Every  European  power  of  eminence  that 
contains  a  seaport  within  its  territory,  as  well  as  several  of  the  minor 
states,  have  vessels  steaming  under  their  respective  flags.  In  the  United 
States  of  America  this  method  of  conveyance  for  passengers  and  goods 
has  been  adopted  with  all  the  energy  for  which  the  American  citizens 
are  bo  remarkable. 


*k:! 


Btrdlnik  '. 

Tvo  BidUei 

Tarkey    , 

Bariiuj  Statu 

United  etatea 

of  America 


St.  Petcnbarg,  Rln,  Odesu  . 
Storkbalm,  Goltenburg,  Carl-  1 
•mnia,  andYilad.      .      .      J 

Cbriatianla 

Copenhagen,  £lBiDOre  .      .      . 

DuilaiR 

Ro.toc6 

Hamburg!     ','.','.','. 

Embden  '.'.'.'.'.'.. 

Ani*l«r(laTii 

Rotlcrdsin 

Antwerp.  Oalcnd,  Ik.  .     .     . 

Calaia.  Havrt-,  GraariEle, 
81.  Mato,  Cherbonrg,  Brest, 
Nantei,  Cbarenta,  Bardeaui, 
Bayoane,  MarielHes,  Cordca. 

CoruSa,  Cadiz,  Barcelona  .      . 

Llabon,  Oporto 

Genoa,  Cagliari 

Naplea,  Palcnno      .      .      .      . 

Trieste  and  Venice.     .     .     . 

CouEtaiitlnople 

Alexandria 

ToDii 

Portland,  New  York,  Lakea 
Champlain.  he.,  Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore,  Norfolk. 
Charleston,  SaTannah,  " 
bile,  and  New  Orlcana 

Calveaton      .... 

VeraCroa     .... 

Talparaisa     .... 
Rio  Janeiro,  Babia  .     . 


a,  167 

4,240 

3,133 
S,957 


It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  returns  from  which  the  above  abstract  has 
beeu  made,  may  omit  some  vessels  of  this  kind  in  their  enumerations, 
but  these  omissions  cannot  be  to  any  great  extent ;  and  it  thus  appears 
that  the  progreES  made  by  this  country  in  the  adoption  of  this  new  and 
great  invention  is  folly  equal  to  everything  hitherto  accomplished  by  all 
other  countries  in  the  aggregate- 
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CHAPTER  V. 

RAILWAYS. 

Earliest  Employment  of  Railroads  in  England— Number  of  Acts  of  Parliament  for  incorpo- 
rating Railroad  Companies— Traffic  on  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Line— Rulways  com- 
pleted to  1849— Railway  Traffic  and  Revenues  1845-9— Effect  upon  Post  Conmiunicationa 
— Anticipated  Improvements— Pecuniary  Saving  to  the  Public— Railway  Accidents — 
Sums  expended  in  obtaining  Acts  of  Incorporation— Government  Survey  of  Lines  in 
Ireland— Persons  employed  on  Railways — Railways  in  Belgium— In  America. 

It  has  been  said  that  railways  were  first  brought  to  use  in  this  country 
at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  they  were  employed 
in  some  of  the  Newcastle  collieries.  The  railways  then  constructed 
were,  however,  very  diflFerent  from  the  scientifically-constructed  works 
to  which  we  are  now  accustomed  to  apply  that  name,  and  it  was  long 
before  any  progress  was  made  towards  their  improvement.  They  were 
at  first  constructed  altogether  of  timber,  and  it  was  not  until  1767  that 
the  first  experiment  was  made,  and  that  upon  a  very  small  scale,  to 
determine  the  advantage  of  substituting  iron  for  the  less  durable  mate- 
rial. Nor  does  it  appear  that  this  experiment  was  successful  or  followed 
by  any  practical  result,  for  in  a  volume  published  by  Mr.  Carr,  in  1797, 
he  sets  up  his  claim  to  be  considered  the  inventor  of  cast-iron  rails. 
The  railways  which  were  constructed  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  were  all  private  undertakings,  and  each  was  confined  to  the 
use  of  the  establishment — generally  a  colliery — in  which  it  occurred. 
The  public  railways  of  England  are  strictly  creations  of  the  present 
century.  It  was  in  1801  that  the  first  Act  of  Parliament  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  work  of  this  kind  received  the  sanction  of  the  legislature. 
The  following  table  shows  that  the  total  number  of  Acts  passed 
since  that  time  has  been  1111,  of  which  615  were  for  new  lines  of  rail- 
way. 
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Nttmber  <f  Act*  qfPmrlmmentfor  oomttruetrng  Raiboayt,  1801-1849. 

For  extension 

For  extension 

ofexUdinc 

Lines,  and  for 

giving  amended 

of  exbtins 

Lines,  and  for 

givingamended 

Yeua. 

For  New 
Lines. 

Total. 

Years. 

For  New 
Lines. 

Total. 

and  enlarged 

and  enlarged 

Powers. 

Powers. 

1801 

1 

•  • 

I 

1828 

5 

5 

10 

1802 

2 

•  • 

2 

1829 

5 

4 

9 

1803 

1 

•  • 

1 

1830 

5 

3 

8 

1804 

I 

•  • 

I 

1831 

5 

4 

9 

1805 

•  • 

1 

1832 

5 

4 

9 

1806 

•  • 

2 

1833 

5 

6 

11 

1808 

1 

•  • 

1 

1834 

5 

9 

14 

1809 

3 

• . 

3 

1835 

8 

11 

19 

1810 

1 

2 

1836 

29 

6 

35 

1811 

3 

« 

4 

1837 

15 

27 

42 

1812 

2 

3 

1838 

2 

17 

19 

1814 

1 

^ 

2 

1839 

3 

24 

27 

1815 

•  • 

1840 

•  • 

24 

24 

1816 

1 

•  • 

1841 

1 

18 

19 

1817 

1 

1842 

4 

18 

22 

1818 

1 

•  • 

1843 

5 

19 

24 

1819 

1 

•  • 

1844 

26 

22 

48 

1820 

•  • 

1845 

76 

44 

120 

1821 

2 

3 

1846* 

225 

45 

270 

1822 

•  • 

184T* 

115 

75 

190 

1823 

•  • 

1848* 

28 

57 

85 

1824 

2 

3 

1849 

•  • 

34 

34 

1825 
1826 
1827 

g 

9 

11 

6 

10 

1 

5 

Total 

615 

496 

1,111 

The  sums  which  Parliament  has  authorized  various  companies  to 
raise  for  the  construction  of  railways  in  each  year,  from  1826  to  1849, 
are  as  follows : — 


Y« 

1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 


£. 

1,687,653 
251,608 
424,000 
904,125 


Avenge  of  4  yean        816, 846 


Years. 
1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 


£. 

2,512,053 

4,812,833 

22,874,998 

13,521,799 


Average  of  4  yean  10,880,421 


Years. 
1842 
1843 
1844 
1845 


£, 

5,311,642 

3,861,350 

17,870,361 

60,824,068 


Years. 

£, 

1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 

735,650 
1,799,875 

567,685 
5,525,333 

{e  of  4  years 

2,157,136 

Years. 

£. 

1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 

2,096,198 
6,455,797 
2,495,032 
8,410,686 

ge  of  4  years 

8,614,428 

Years. 

£. 

1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 

132,096,224 

40,397,395 

14,620,471 

8,155,332 

Average  of  4  yean  21,966,860 


Average  of  4  yean  47,567,355 


*  These  numben  include  new  lines  and  extensions. 
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The  total  amoimt  thns  eanctioned  during  the  above  24  yeare  was 
348,012,188/.,  and  the  yearly  average  14,500,508/. 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  of  all  the  nulwaya  constructed  and  coutem- 
plated  up  to  the  opening  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  line,  not  one 
was  undertaken  with  a  view  to  the  conveyance  of  passengers.  In  the 
prospectus  published  by  the  projectors  of  that  work,  it  was  indeed  held 
out  aa  probable  tbat  one-half  of  the  number  of  persons  then  travelling 
by  coaches  between  the  two  towns  might  av^l  themselves  of  the  rulway 
in  consideration  of  the  lower  rate  for  which  they  would  be  conveyed, 
and  the  Directors  expected  to  realize  an  income  of  20,000/.  per  annum 
fixtm  that  source ;  but  the  chief  inducement  held  out  to  subscribers  was  the 
conveyance  of  raw  cotton,  manufactured  goods,  coals,  and  cattle.  The  fol- 
lowing table  {lee  p.  329),  containing  a  statement  of  the  actual  traffic  upon 
the  railway  from  its  opening  in  September,  1830,  to  Midsummer,  1836, 
and  from  the  1st  of  July,  1840,  to  the  1st  of  July,  1845,  will  show  how 
much  the  anticipations  of  the  projectors  were  at  variance  with  the  result. 
The  great  success  attending  this  splendid  work  being  in  a  prindpal  de- 
gree attributable  to  the  passengers  conveyed  by  it,  the  cUef  inducement 
thenceforward  to  embark  in  umilar  imdertakings  baa  been  the  number 
of  travellers  and  not  the  amount  of  goods  to  be  conveyed.  Hitherto 
it  has  been  found,  in  nearly  every  case  where  a  railroad  adapted  for 
carrying  passengers  has  been  brought  into  operation,  that  the  amount 
of  travelling  between  the  two  extremities  of  the  line  has  been 
quadrupled. 

In  the  case  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  R^lway,  the  income 
derived  from  passengers  enabled  the  Company  to  meet  a  large  amount 
of  extraordinary  expenses,  and  to  divide  regularly  10  per  cent,  annually 
upon  the  capital,  although  the  outlay  in  the  construction  of  the  work 
was  more  than  double  the  sum  contemplated  in   the  original  estimates. 

The  progress  of  traffic  on  the  London  and  Birmingham  Railway  in 
each  half-year,  to  30th  June,  1845,  has  been  as  follows : — 


30tb  June,  1839 
3Ut  Deo.  „ 
30th  June,  1840 
Slat  Deo.  ,, 
SOth  June,  IMl 
31it  Deo.  „ 
SOth  June,  lS4St 
3l>t  Dm.  „ 
30th  June,  1843 
Slit  Deo.  „ 
30(h  June,  IS44 
Slit  Dec.  „ 
3uth  June,  1s4r> 


17.391,035 

■ilTll 

21,675,287 

XW\ 

95,931,163 

4n5 

23,393,936 

27,156,213 

41-( 

24,144,243 

flMH 

26,563,216 

3H.1 

24,664.979 

*lh 

31,132,185 

4.'ifl 

38,758,860 

RAILWAYS. 


From  IBlh 
Sept.  w 
s\,l  Dm., 
1930 

J™  10 

1S31 

From  in 
1S31 

lS3t 

18.13 

3uIh"jX 

pool  and  ManchMter     .      / 
Ro^traffic       .....' 
Between  Liverpool  and  Bol-  1 
^nJunctioa.     ■■■! 

VaMKagen  booked  at  Com-  1 
pan/aoffloM.      .      .      .      } 

WithPaMB^    .      .      . 
„      GochU      .... 
„      Co.1 

1,433 

71,951 
NoA«. 

T.nfc 
35,965 

37B 
8,837 

vr 

188,726 

3,259 
1,873 

S93 

52,224 

10,917 

S(.™ 

256,321 

2,944 

2,296 

150 

Tout. 

3.707 
14,720 

174,°ia2 
2,636 

'aa* 

Ton.. 
61,995 
6,011 
18,836 

182,823 

3,363 
1,679 

all 

t™.. 

68,284 

e,7ia 

19,461 

171,431 

3,268 

2,244 

164 

Fnimlil 

.ffc, 

latbJunt, 
1834 

From  It 
1834 

FRxalM 

Ju.  U 

JOtfaJaiK. 
1830 

1833 

FromM 

MerchaadlM  between  Llvor-l 

Koad  traffic 

Between  Liverpool  »nd  BoU  I 

cS".-"-"'-';  :  ;  :  ' 

panj-B  offices       .      .      .      f 
Bomber  of  Tripi- 

With  Paasengera    .     .      . 
„     Good*      .... 
„    Coal 

Ton.. 
69,806 
9,733 
18,708 

215,071 
3,253 

a,M7 

37 

t™.. 

69,522 
15.201 
19,633 
46^039 
200,676 

3,317 
2,499 

72,577 

53,298 

335,961 

3,325 

'l61 

76,448 

a(H,741 

3^22 
2JTOI 

Ton., 
79,114 

22,858 

G(L802 

268,'l06 

2,347 

t™. 

81,415 
14.983 
21,219 

202,848 
536 

.S". 

rs4V' 

From  l« 
1811 

From  IX 
iS43 

"Ir 

Panengen  bookad  at  Compui7-i  offloei 
C«tle,rtK»p.andpigi,eonvey«l    .     . 

391,°711 
33,884 

323,543 
42,336 

t™.. 

350,. iil 
34,110 

(S7°06O 

No. 
304,100 
47,771 
Ton., 
7B,B0S 
51,384 

344,583 

35,076 
Ton.. 

1                  1  '      ■ 

FromlM 
1843 

'S 

'llr- 

Fromlrt 

PaMeDKen  booked  at  Compaoy'i  offlee. 
Cattle,  sheep,  and  pip  eonveyed     .     . 

287. S30 
49,569 

345,079 
Ton.. 

290,197 
54,642 

362, 14il 
49,096 

58)282 

•535,388 
60,709 

VMi 

44,  Ma 

54,2^2 

57,640 

75,114 

*  laoUidliiK  thlrd-olaat  paMangen,  not  prariondr  taken. 
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The  aggregate  length  of  railways  completed  and  in  use  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  at  the  end  of  the  year  1849,  was  5996  miles,  of  which  4656 
were  in  England,  846  in  Scotland,  and  494  in  Ireland.  It  is  stated  in 
the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Railways,  dated  10th  July,  1850, 
that  "  these  5996  miles  of  railway  represent  a  capital  of  about 
197,500,000/.,  showing  an  expenditure  of  about  33,000/.  per  mile  in  the 
construction  of  the  line  and  the  provision  of  the  necessary  plant  and 
material  for  working." 

The  number  of  railway  passengers  conveyed  in  carriages  of  various 
classes  in  each  of  the  five  years  ending  with  30th  June,  1849,  was  as 
follows : — 


Year 

Length 
Railway! 

ending 
30th  June. 

open. 

Mile* 

1845 

2,343 

1846 

2,765 

1847 

3,603 

1848 

4,478 

1849 

5,447 

Namber  of  Puaengen. 


litClaa. 


2nd  Oil 


6,474,163 
6,160,354 


14,325,825 
16,931,066 


6,572,714  !  18,699,288 
7,190,779  21,690,509 
7,078,690  23,392,450 


Parliamentary 
and  Srd  CUai. 


Mixed. 


13,135,820 
18,506,437 
22,850,804 
28,334,018 
29,810,834 


855,445 

2,193,126 

3,229,357 

749,764 

116,185 


Total. 


33,791,253 
43,790,983 
51,352,163 
57,965,070 
60,398,159 


The  receipts  from  passengers  and  for  goods,  cattle,  &c.,  in  each  of 
the  same  vears  were : — 


Year 

ending 

toth 

June. 


1845 
1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 


Receipt  from  Fkasengert. 


latCUn.    I  2nd  das. 


SrdClaH. 


£. 
1,516,805 
1,661,898 
1,675,759 
1,792,533 
1,889,646 


I  £. 
:1, 598,115 
!l, 937,947 
^2,048,080 
2,352,153 
2,502,588 


i     £. 

,651,903 
738,474 
737,452 
661,038 
6.51,366 


Parliamen- 
tary Claia. 


£. 

298,782 

539,977 

902,851 

1,059,785 


Mixed 
Claaa. 


£. 

209,518 

93,164 

146,734 

11,807 

2,590 


Total  from 
nMftengen. 


£. 

3,976,341 
4,725,215 
5,148,002 
5,720,382 
6,105,975 


Goodt, 
OKttle,ice. 


£. 
2,233,373 
2,840,354 
3,362,884 
4,213,170 


Tetal. 


£. 
6,209,714 
7,565,569 
8,510,886 
9,933,552 


5,094,926  •11,200,901 


It  might  have  been  expected  that  the  greater  facihty  of  personal 
communication  between  Liverpool  and  Manchester  afforded  by  the  rail- 
road would  have  diminished  in  a  very  sensible  degree  the  number  of 
letters  passing  between  the  two  towns.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  fact ; 
the  Post-office  revenue  derived  from  such  letters  having  been  actually 
increased  more  than  6  per  cent.,  as  appears  by  the  following  state- 


.           1 
• 

Years. 

1838 

Total  Amount 
of  Poetage. 

£. 
13,432 

Cost  of 
ConTeyanoe. 

£. 
223 

Total  Amoant 
Yean.          of  Postage. 

£. 
1831               13,506 

Cost  of 
Conveyanee. 

£. 
465 

1829 
1830 

12,759 
12,701 

ago    12,964 

'223 
223 

223 

1832  13,336 

1833  14,556 

535 
645 

Aver 

Average    13,799 

548 
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The  mail  was  first  sent  by  the  railway  on  the  11th  November,  1830. 
The  result  here  stated  is  no  doubt  attributable  to  the  celerity  with 
which  letters  are  conveyed  and  answers  despatched.  Since  the  opening 
of  the  railway  between  the  two  towns,  the  deliveries  of  letters  are  as 
frequent  and  as  rapid  as  the  deliveries  by  the  twopenny  post  between 
the  opposite  ends  of  London*  The  Post-office  authorities  lost  no  time 
in  availing  themselves  of  the  means  which  railways  offer  for  expediting 
the  transmission  of  letters.  The  London  mails,  which  are  despatched 
at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  now  arrive  at  Manchester  and  Liverpool 
in  time  for  the  delivery  of  letters  at  the  commencement  of  business 
hours  on  the  following  day,  and  of  course  the  transmission  of  letters  - 
from  these  towns  to  the  metropolis  is  equally  rapid.  Besides  this,  there 
are  740  mail-bags  taken  up  and  delivered  every  day  at  the  various  sta- 
tions along  the  line,  affording  a  stimulus  to  business  which  cannot  fail 
to  be  beneficial.  The  like  advantage  has  been  and  will  continue  to  be 
made  available  upon  other  lines  as  completed,  so  that  the  fulfilment  of 
the  reasonable  expectations  formed  from  this  application  of  steam  power 
willy  before  long,  bring  Edinburgh,  in  this  respect,  almost  as  near  to  the 
metropolis  as  any  one  of  the  towns  which  lies  beyond  the  limit  of  the 
threepenny  post  delivery  was  placed  only  a  few  years  ago.  Under  the 
then  existing  regulations,  indeed,  it  took  as  long  a  time  to  convey  a 
letter  from  Kingsland  to  Camberwell,  a  distance  of  only  5  miles,  as  will 
then  suffice  for  its  transmission  from  the  Scottish  to  the  English  capital. 

It  would  be  unreasonable  to  limit  our  anticipations  of  improvement 
under  the  railway  system  to  results  equal  to  what  has  been  hitherto 
obtained.  The  first  work  of  the  kind,  which  has,  and  that  unexpectedly, 
produced  a  marked  economy  of  time  in  travelling,  was  opened  in  Sep- 
tember, 1830,  and  at  once  achieved  so  much  in  this  respect,  that  the 
highest  aim  on  the  part  of  the  projectors  of  most  similar  undertakings 
for  a  time  was  to  equal,  without  a  thought  of  surpassing,  its  perform- 
ance. Already,  however,  have  the  able  engineers  engaged  upon  these 
works  contrived  means  for  throwing  that  performance  into  the  shade. 
The  distance  between  London  and  Exeter,  193f  miles,  is  now  constantly 
accomplished  in  four  hours  and  a  half,  and  it  forms  a  subject  of  com- 
plaint that  the  distance  between  London  and  Liverpool,  210  miles, 
occupies  so  long  a  time  as  six  hours  I 

If  it  is  unreasonable  to  set  limits  to  the  amount  of  improvements  in 
those  particulars  which  have  been  here  considered,  it  must  be  equally 
unreasonable  and  indeed  impossible  to  limit  the  modes  in  which  this 
new  agent  in  civilization  may  be  brought  to  minister  to  the  profit  and 
convenience  of  society.  It  seems  scarcely  possible  to  assign  bounds  to 
the  good  that  will  follow  from  the  cheap,  easy,  and  rapid  communication 
it  will  offer  between  all  parts,  however  distant  from  each  other,  of  the 
kingdom.     Every  spot  will  by  this  means  obtain  a  wider  market  for  its  ^k 
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productions,  and  have  a  wider  field  whence  to  draw  its  supplies.  A 
great  part  of  the  money  now  actually  expended  upon  the  conveyance  of 
persons  and  goods  will  be  saved  to  the  country,  and  become  available 
capital  for  the  extension  of  its  commerce,  and  the  completion  of  still 
further  improvements.  According  to  a  published  statement  of  the 
working  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  line,  it  appears  that  the  gain 
thus  produced  to  the  public  at  large  on  that  single  road  amounts  to  very 
little  short  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  annually,  viz. : — 

£. 

2«.  6J.  each  on  500,000  pMsengers 62,500 

2«.  6cf.  per  ton  on  450,000  tons  of  merchandise 56,250 

2«.  Od,  per  ton  on  1,240,000  tons  of  coal  for  the  use  of  Liverpool  and 
Manchester,  the  price  of  that  article  having  been  reduced  to  that 
extent  by  the  opening  of  the  railroad 124,000 

£242,750 


In  addition  to  this  saving,  it  is  fair  to  reckon  the  gains,  beyond  the 
ordinary  profits  of  stock,  yielded  to  the  proprietors  of  the  undertaking. 
The  gain  upon  other  and  longer  lines  will  be  greater  in  respect  of  pas- 
sengers, alUiough  it  may  not  generally  prove  equal  to  what  is  here 
stated  with  reference  to  merchandise  ;  but  it  cannot  fail  to  be  every  way 
of  immense  importance,  and  to  add  most  materially,  in  the  course  of 
years,  to  the  available  resources  of  the  country. 

There  are  other  modes  and  particulars  in  which  railroads  will  prove 
themselves  of  benefit,  but  which  are  tx)o  numerous  and  too  obvious  to 
render  their  more  particular  notice  in  these  pages  either  necessary  or 
desirable. 

For  some  time  after  the  adoption  of  railway  travelling,  a  very  ex- 
aggerated notion  was  entertained  by  the  public  in  regard  to  the  personal 
danger  necessarily  attendant  upon  it.  It  is  now  seen  that  such  danger 
is  exceedingly  small.  In  the  official  Report  of  the  Railway  Commis- 
sioners for  1849,  the  following  comparative  statement  is  given,  from 
which  it  appears  that  the  proportion  of  the  number  killed  to  those  con- 
veyed was,  in  1848,  1  in  286,934,  and  in  1849,  1  in  316,047  ;  while 
the  proportion  of  persons  receiving  injury  short  of  death  was,  in  1848, 
1  in  264,661,  and  in  1849,  1  in  341,398.  ITiese  proportions  embrace 
the  whole  number  of  casualties,  however  arising ;  but  if  we  take  into 
the  account  only  those  cases  which  resulted  from  causes  beyond  the 
control  of  the  suflerjBrs,  we  shall  find  that  in  1848  the  killed  were  1  in 
2,520,034,  and  tiie  injured  1  in  362,255  ;  and  that  in  1849  the  killed 
were  no  more  than  1  in  3,192,077,  and  the  injured  1  in  665,016. 
Limiting  the  calculation  to  the  cases  of  passengers,  the  proportion  killed 
from  causes  beyond  their  own  control  was,  in  1848,  1  in  6,440,087,  and 
in  1849,  1  in  12,768,308 ;  while  tiie  proportion  injured  was,  in  1848, 
1  in  452^a||MWl  in  1849,  1  in  760,018. 
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Compttrathfe  Statement,  ahotomg  the  Number  €md  DeBerqdicM  qfPer»on»  KiUed  and  Injured  on  all 
the  Raibaays  open  for  Traffic  in  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  Years  1848  and  1849,  together 
with  the  Number  ^  Pasaengert  conveyedy  and  the  Length  of  Bculway  open  during  the  $ame 
Periodic 


DBSCRIPTION  OF  PERSONS. 


Year  ending 
3lat  Dec.,  1848. 


KiUed. 


PMsengen  killed  and  injured  from  causes  beyond  their  1 
own  control / 

Passengers  killed  and  injured  owing  to  their  own  mis-  ) 
conduct  or  wyit  of  caution / 

Total  passengers  killed  and  injured     .     . 

Senrants  of  companies  or  of  contractors  killed  and  in- ) 
jured  from  causes  beyond  their  own  control      .     •     •  / 

Servants  of  companies  or  of  contractors  killed  and  in- 1 
jured  owing  to  their  own  misconduct  or  want  of/ 
caution ' 

Trespassers  and  other  persons,  neither  passengers  nor| 
servants,  killed  and  injured  by  improperly  crossing  or  / 
standing  on  the  railway ' 

One  person  run  over  and  killed  at  a  crossing  through  ) 
misconduct  of  an  engine-driver j 

A  child  killed,  and  another  injured,  in  consequence  of  i 
an  engine  getting  off  the  rails,  and  running  into  an  > 
adioining  house > 

Suicide 

Total 


9 
12 


Injared. 


21 
13 

125 

41 
I 


202 


128 

7 


Year  ending 
3lBt  Dec,  1849. 


Killed. 


Injured. 


135 
32 
42 

10 


219 


5 
18 


23 

14 

113 

48 


1 
3 


202 


84 
12 


96 
12 
67 

U 


187 


Number  of  passengers  conveyed  during  the  same  periods 


57,960,784 


63,841,539 


The  laissez  faire  system,  which  is  pursued  in  this  country  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  has  become  an  axiom  with  the  Grovemment  to  undertake 
nothing  and  to  interfere  with  nothing  which  can  be  accomplished  by 
individual  enterprise,  or  by  the  associated  means  of  private  parties,  has 
been  pregnant  with  great  loss  and  inconvenience  to  the  country  in  car- 
rying forward  the  railway  system.  Perhaps  there  never  was  an  occa- 
sion in  which  the  Government  could  with  equal  propriety  have  interfered 
to  reconcile  the  conflicting  interests  involved,  and  to  prevent  public 
injury  arising  from  the  false  steps  so  likely  to  be  made  at  first  in  bring- 
ing about  a  total  revolution  in  the  internal  communications  of  the 
country.  It  is  not  meant  by  these  remarks  to  infer  that  Government 
should  have  taken  into  its  own  hands  the  construction  of  all  or  any  of 
the  railroads  called  for  by  the  wants  of  the  community  ;  but  only  to 
suggest  the  propriety  and  advantage  that  must  have  resulted  from  a 
preliminary  inquiry,  made  by  competent  and  uninterested  professional 
men,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  comparative  advantages  and  facilities 
ofiered  by  different  lines  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  object  in  view. 
If  this  course  had  been  adopted  before  any  of  the  numerous  projects 
were  brought  forward  for  the  construction  of  lines  of  railway  between 
all  imaginable  places,  and  if  it  had  been  laid  down  as  a  rule  by  the 
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legislature  that  do  such  projected  line  could  be  sanctioned  or  even  en- 
tertained by  Parliament  which  was  not  in  accordance  witli  the  reports 
and  recommendations  of  the  Government  engineers,  the  saving  of  money 
would  have  been  immense.  The  expensive  contests  between  rival  com- 
panies, in  which  large  capitals  have  been  so  needlessly  simk,  would  then 
have  been  wholly  avoided  ;  and  it  might  further  have  followed  from 
this  cause,  that  a  kind  of  public  sanction  having  been  given  to  particular 
lines  and  localities,  much  of  that  personal  opposition  whicli  has  thrown 
diflSculties  in  the  way  of  works  of  great  and  acknowledged  utility  would 
never  have  been  brought  forward.  The  Parliamentary  contests  here 
alluded  to,  have,  in  truth,  been  between  private  individuals,  and  the 
victory  has  often  remained  with  that  one  of  the  contending  parties 
who  could  interest  the  greatest  number  of  legislators :  whereas,  if  the 
lines  had  been  selected  as  the  best  that  could  be  chosen,  and  sanctioned 
by  men  of  professional  skill  and  character,  the  legislature  could  never 
have  listened  to  the  pretensions  of  parties  who,  through  the  use  of  family 
or  personal  influence,  have  in  too  many  cases  set  up  a  show  of  opposition 
in  order  to  extort  exorbitant  sums  under  the  name  of  compensation. 
The  published  Reports  of  some  of  the  Railway  Companies  have  put  us 
in  possession  of  the  enormous  sums  which  have  been  spent  directly  in 
these  parliamentary  contests,  and  it  might  be  considered  a  sufficient 
justification  of  the  remarks  here  made,  to  point  to  the  following  figures. 
These,  however,  form  only  a  part  of  the  expenditure  incurred  in  over- 
coming, or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  in  buying  ofi*  opposition,  and  which, 
as  it  enhances  the  cost  of  the  undertaking,  must  be  taken  back  from 
the  public  by  the  proprietors  of  the  roads  in  the  form  of  excessive  fares 
and  tolls. 

Statement  cf  Parliamentary  Expenaea  incurred  in  obtaining  Acts  of  Incorporation  for  thefoUoming 

vndertakingn : — 


£. 

Binningham  tnd  Gloucester  .     .  22,618 

Bristol  and  Gloucester .     .     .     .  25,589 

„         Exeter 18,592 

Eastern  Counties 39,171 

Great  Western 89,107 

„     North  of  England   .     .     .  20,526 

Grand  Junction 22,757 

Glasgow,  Paisley,  and  Greenock .  23,481 

London  and  Birmingham  .     .     .  72,868 


£. 

London  and  Soath-Westem    .     .  41,467 

Manchester  and  Leeds .     .     .     .  49,166 

Midland  Counties 28,776 

North  Midland 41,349 

Northern  and  Eastern  ....  74, 166 
Sheffield,  Ashton-under-Lyne,  and 

Manchester 31,473 

SouthrEastem 82,292 


In  some  cases  the  sums  here  given  contain  the  expenses  of  sunreying 
and  other  disbursements,  which  necessarily  precede  tibe  obtaining  of  the 
Act  of  Incorporation.  On  the  other  hand,  they  exhibit  only  the  costs 
diefiraiyed  by  the  proprietors  of  the  railway  to  the  exclusion  of  the  ex- 
iociirred  by  the  different  parties  by  whom  the  applications  were 

It  is  understood  that  the  most  glaring  of  the 
eclipsed  by  the  diarges  attending  the  contests 
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of  the  yarious  lines  projected  to  Brighton.      No  statemeBt  of  those 
expenses  has  hitherto  been  published. 

The  plan  above  alluded  to  was  taken  up  as  regards  Ireland,  and,  on 
the  motion  of  the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne,  an  Address  was  presented  to 
the  Crown  by  the  House  of  Lords,  in  compliance  with  which.  Commis- 
sioners were  nominated  in  October,  1836,  to  consider,  ^^Jirsi^  as  to  a 
general  system  for  Railways  in  Ireland,  in  such  manner  either  by  caus- 
ing surveys  to  be  made  of  the  leading  lines,  or  otherwise,  as  may  best 
serve  to  guide  the  legislature  in  the  consideration  of  the  projects  that 
may  be  brought  before  it.  Secondly,  as  to  the  best  mode  of  directing 
the  development  of  the  means  of  intercourse  to  the  channels  whereby 
the  greatest  advantage  may  be  obtained  by  the  smallest  outlay ;  taking 
into  consideration  not  only  the  existing  means  which  the  country  presents, 
but  those  which  may  be  anticipated  from  tlie  resources  which  may  in 
future  be  developed.  Thirdly^  to  inquire  as  to  the  port  or  ports  on  the 
west  or  south  coast,  whence  the  navigation  to  America  may  be  best 
carried  on  by  steam  or  sailing  vessels;  and  to  investigate  particularly  the 
facilities  for  the  construction  of  lines  of  railroad  across  Ireland  to  such 
port  or  ports,  in  connexion  with  the  greatest  possible  collateral  benefits 
to  internal  communication.  And^  fourthly ^  to  inquire  into  all  such  matters 
as  may  appear  essential  to  the  useful  prosecution  and  result  of  the  in- 
vestigations. 

A  preliminary  Report  was  made  by  the  Commissioners,  in  the  month 
of  March  following  their  appointment,  and  laid  before  Parliament,  in 
which  report  promise  was  given  to  present,  as  early  as  possible,  the  full 
result  of  their  investigations,  accompanied  by  statistical  information  of 
the  most  interesting  nature,  which  would  bring  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
public  various  circumstances  connected  with  the  condition  and  prospects 
of  Ireland,  as  to  which  no  sources  of  inquiry  have  previously  been 
opened. 

The  Report  thus  promised  was  presented  to  Parliament  in  1838,  and 
fiilly  accomplished  the  promise  of  its  authors.  It  was  at  once  ac- 
knowledged to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  statistical  documents  ever 
produced  on  the  subject  of  Ireland,  and  has  since  been  continually  used 
as  a  great  storehouse  of  facts  connected  with  that  island,  not  only  as  re- 
gards its  wants  and  capabilities  for  the  development  of  the  railway 
system,  but  also  with  respect  to  its  general  resources,  and  the  degree  in 
which  these  had  been  made  available.  Various  circmnstances  combined 
to  prevent  the  specific  recommendations  of  the  Commissioners  from  being 
adopted  by  the  Government,  and  the  long  season  of  commercial  diffi- 
culty which  followed  the  presentation  of  the  Report  equally  prevented 
the  employment  of  private  enterprise  to  that  end.  When,  however,  that 
season  of  gloom  had  disappeared,  the  Report  of  the  Irish  Railway  Com- 
misuoners  became  a  text-book  in  the  hands  of  speculators^  and  a  guide 
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in  various  ways  to  the  Goyemment  and  to  the  Committees  of  the  Houses 
of  Parliament  to  which  railway  projects  in  Ireland  have  from  time  to  time 
been  referred. 

If  the  adoption  of  railway  travelling  has  been  the  means  of  depriving 
of  employment  many  persons  who  were  previously  engaged  on  the  vari- 
ous turnpike  roads  of  the  kingdom,  it  has,  on  the  other  hand,  created  a 
considerable  amount  of  work  upon  the  several  lines.  The  following 
figures,  taken  from  a  Parliamentary  Return,  show  the  number  of  persons 
who  were,  in  various  capacities,  employed  by  railway  companies  on  the 
30th  June,  1849:— 


Secretaries  or  managers      .     .  156 

Treasurers 32 

Engineers 107 

Superintendents 314 

Storekeepers 120 

Accountants  or  cashiers       .     .  138 

Inspectors  or  timekeepers  .     .  490 

Station-masters 1,300 

Draughtsmen 103 

Clerks 4,021 

Foremen 709 

Engine-drivers 1,839 

Assistant  drivers  or  firemen     .  1,871 


Guards  or  breaksmen  . 

Artificers 

Switchmen  •  •  •  « 
Gate-keepers  .  .  . 
Policemen  or  watchmen 
Porters  or  Messengers . 
Plate-layers  .... 
Labourers  .... 
Miscellaneous  employment 

Total    . 


1,631 

10,809 

1,540 

1,361 

1,508 

8,238 

5,508 

14,029 

144 

55,968 


At  the  same  date,  there  were  employed  upon  lines  of  railway  under 
construction  103,816  persons,  of  whom  16,144  were  artificers,  and  84,473 
were  labourers  and  foremen.  Tlie  remaining  3,199  persons  consisted  of 
policemen,  porters,  clerks,  draughtsmen,  inspectors,  accountants,  secre- 
taries, &c.  A  large  part  of  the  labourers  engaged  in  the  construction 
of  railways,  would  have  to  seek  other  employments  as  the  lines  should  be 
completed,  but  on  the  other  hand,  a  greater  number  of  educated  persons 
would  then  be  called  into  action  for  working  the  railways. 

The  railways  ystem  has  been  successfully  introduced  into  Bel^um,  in 
which  country  various  lines,  extending  to  nearly  400  English  miles,  are 
now  in  fiill  operation.  The  nature  of  the  country  is  most  favourable  for 
the  construction  of  such  works,  requiring  for  the  most  part  neither  tun- 
nelling, nor  deep  cutting,  nor  costly  embankments. 

The  greater  part  of  the  Belgian  railways  were  constructed  by  the  Bel- 
gian Government,  and  are  worked  for  the  benefit  of  the  state  as  follows : — 


Line  of  the  North — Brussels  to  Antwerp      .     . 

West — Malines  to  Ostend      .     *     . 

East— Malines  to  Prussian  frontier 
„         South— Brussels  to  French  frontier 
Ghent  to  French  frontier  and  Toumay    .     .     . 
Braine-le-Comte  to  Namur 


)) 


>» 


Length  in 
Engli£  Mile*. 


27J 

76i 

82} 

51 

48 

41 


326^ 


Cortin 
fiigliah  Money. 
£. 
305,042 
618,728 
1,691,577 
613,585 
349,422 
536,000 

£4,114,354 


The  average  cost  per  mile  of  the  whole  is  12,611/.,  but  this  does  not 
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include  tbe  buiMings  for  stations,  nor  the  cost  of  locomotive  engines. 
By  including  these  items  the  total  outlay  of  the  GoverameDt  when  the 
whole  of  the  lines  were  opened  for  traffic,  amounted  to  5,373,200/.  or 
16,470/.  per  English  mile. 

The  fiinds  for  the  construction  of  these  works  were  provided  by  loans, 
the  interest  upon  which,  amounting  to  244,521/.  per  annum,  has  not 
hitherto  been  fully  met  by  the  profits  of  the  lines.  The  progress  of 
railway  travelling,  and  of  the  gross  and  net  receipts  upon  the  various 
lines  since  the  first  section  was  opened  for  traffic,  and  up  to  the  close  of 
1847,  have  been  as  follows  : — 


Y«r.. 

,^.,.„. 

R«»lpt.. 

ReceipU. 

Ym». 

P-^dgm. 

Gno 

RKclpu. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

1835 

4!1,43S 

10,760 

4,009 

1S42 

2,794.104 

1836 

871,307 

as9 

777 

14(1 

713 

1837 

1,382,677 

5fl,680 

9,085 

1844 

3,381 

MM 

44U 

?lt 

31 P 

mi 

1S33 

3.338,  Sfia 

lM.flt3 

I3,9B7 

1845 

3,470 

fi7H 

Ml- 

1840 

a,H«,313 
2.63^,744 

213, 40« 
W3,053 

S3 -J^G 
74,9U0 

1947 

3,746 

■i-M 

ttli 

445 

22U 

690 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  if  tbe  Belgian  railways  had  been  con- 
structed by  means  of  private  capitalists,  the  rate  of  fares  would  have 
been  much  higher  than  those  adopted  by  the  Government,  which  has 
been  contented  for  a  time  to  draw  its  profit  indirectly  from  the  general 
impetus  which  so  greatly  improved  a  system  of  transport  could  not  fiti] 
to  give  to  the  business  of  the  country,  rather  than  from  an  immediately 
remunerative  rate  of  fares.  The  loss,  by  reason  of  the  excess  of  the 
interest  upon  the  railway  loans  over  the  net  receipts  of  the  lines,  has 
been  only  nominal,  unce  the  nation  at  large,  which  has  made  good  the 
deficiency,  has  saved  it  in  the  diminished  charges  of  conveyance  which 
in  one  shape  or  other  has  necessarily  proved  an  advantage  to  every 
individual  in  tbe  kingdom  ;  and  even  with  respect  to  the  rulways  them- 
selves, if  viewed  as  a  money  speculation,  it  is  probable  that  the  surplus 
revenue  which  they  will  in  future  yield,  will  come  to  be  of  serious  ad- 
vantage to  the  state,  and  that  the  more  speedily  because  of  the  lowneea 
of  the  fares  and  charges,  which  has  stimulated  the  people  to  embrace 
the  benefits  of  rapid  transit. 

It  should  be  stated  that  the  net  receipts  as  given  in  the  foregoing 
table  do  not  fiilly  exhibit  the  profits  of  the  lines,  because  the  Belgian 
Government  makes  no  allowance  for  the  conveyance  of  mails,  nor  for 
the  pasdng  of  troops.  Tbe  fares  charged  upon  the  Bel^an  railways 
do  not  exceed  one  penny  per  English  mile  for  passengers  in  first  class 
carriages,  the  fares  in  the  inferior  classes  being  proportionately  low. 

The  line  between  Brussels  and  Malines  has  been  opened  for  traffic 
ance  the  7th  of  Mw.  183d,  and  in  the  first  year  thereafter  563,210 
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persooe  had  been  conveyed  upon  it.  During  the  first  month  that  fol- 
lowed the  opening  of  tlie  14  miles  from  Malines  to  Antwerp,  there  were 
conveyed  upon  the  whole  line  101,479  passengers.  The  railroads  in 
Belgium  having  been  constructed  at  n  cost  comparativelj  inconsider- 
able, the  fares  are  fixed  on  the  most  moderate  scale ;  the  whole  journey 
from  Brussels  t«  Antwerp,  which  is  performed  in  from  1  hour  25  min. 
to  1  hour  45  min.,  costs  no  more  to  the  traveller  than  one  frooc,  or 
tenpence  English  money.  Before  the  opening  of  the  railway  the  Dum- 
ber of  passengers  between  Brussels  and  Antwerp  is  said  not  to  have 
exceeded  on  the  average  80,000  yearly,  at  the  cost  to  each  person  of 
2t.  &d.  to  is. 

The  first  construction  of  r^lroads  in  the  Uuited  States  b  of  still  more 
recent  date  than  the  canab  of  that  country.  Tlie  earliest  (the  Quincy 
Railroad,  in  Massachusetts,  three  miles  in  length)  was  undertaken  in 
1825,  and  was  intended  for  the  conveyance  of  heavy  materiab  only,  as 
was  the  case  with  the  early  riulroads  in  ibis  country.  The  success  of 
the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  line,  as  a  means  of  rapid  travelUng,  has 
sdmutated  the  energies  of  the  American  citizens  in  this  direction  to  an 
extraordinary  degree,  and  already  nearly  200  joint-stock  associations 
have  been  incorporated  for  the  construction  of  railroads  in  almost  every 
port  of  the  Union.  Only  a  part  of  the  works  thus  contemplated  have 
hitherto  been  completed,  but  many  others  are  in  progress.  The  extent 
of  the  lines  completed  in  each  State  in  1849,  was  as  onder : — 


No 

E.lfnl 

Suffl.E.. 

N»       Eiwnli      Suo,Ex. 

STATES. 

of  £.il. 

in 

pciidrd  in  bheiT 

of  liil-    '"in" 

pcndid  in  tbftr 

«3". 

Mll». 

wrnj*.    Mllet. 

nnll.n. 

Oitlin. 

Hkine      .     .     . 

64 

1,200,000 

South  Carol! 

241 

5,493,67S 

5 

sia 

7,774,S02 

Georgia  . 

6,560,309 

31 

1,056 

48.305.878 

Florida  . 

54 

2ao.a» 

Bbade  Island       . 

48 

2,600,000 

Alabama 

113 

U7 

a,B»i,i» 

768,000 

Sew  York     .     . 

3a 

840 

27,355.144 

29 

450,000 

Kew  Jersey  .      . 

23,745.290 

Ohio,     f 

133 

4,354,391 

e 

206 

6,790,000 

Indiana  . 

212,000 

Delaware.      .      . 

1 

17 

«OD,<na 

Michigan 

354 

6,7^0,988 

U«jl™d.     .     . 

5 

12,473,000 

Virginia  .     .     . 

871 

6,364.306 

North  CaroUna  . 

1 

2M 

3,400,001) 

Total  .      . 

1.52 

S,440 

167.731. 748* 

So  recently  as  1840,  the  aggregate  length  of  the  railways  open  for 
traffic  in  the  United  States  was  only  3332  miles,  and  the  money  q>ent 
in  their  construction  was  96,529,940  dollars,  or  20,110,404/.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  above  152  lines,  there  were,  in  1849,  numerous  other  rail- 
ways under  construction  in  the  various  states.  lu  those  of  New  England 
(lone  there  were  then  more  than  20  lines  in  progress,  which  when  com- 
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pleted  will  add  more  than  800  miles  to  the  rdlways  of  the  United 
States. 

The  average  cost  per  mile  of  the  above  works  has  been  26,045  dollars, 
or  5426/. 

The  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad,  the  greatest  work  of  the  kind  that 
was  ever  undertaken,  was  begun  in  November,  1835.  Its  entire  length 
from  the  city  of  New  York  to  Portland  and  Dunkirk,  on  Lake  Erie, 
will  be  506  miles.  The  capital  of  the  company  is  ten  millions  of  dol- 
lars, or  about  4120/.  per  mile.  The  South  Carolina  Railroad  from 
Charleston  to  Hamburg,  a  distance  of  136  miles,  is  a  successful  under- 
taking, which  was  begun  in  1830,  and  opened  for  use  throughout  in 
1833.  It  is  built  on  piles,  and  the  difference  of  level  is  overcome  some- 
what in  the  manner  proposed  in  this  country  by  Mr.  Palmer^  t. «.,  by  means 
of  the  varying  lengths  of  the  posts  or  piles  employed.  Since  the  first 
construction  of  this  work  it  has  been  judged  advisable  to  fill  in  the 
piles  with  earth,  converting  them  into  an  embankment,  and  thus  the 
cost  of  the  line  has  been  much  enhanced.  Even  with  this  additional 
expense,  however,  the  whole  cost  has  been  only  1,336,615  dollars,  or 
1312/.  4^.  per  mile,  including  locomotive  engines  and  carriages. 

A  still  greater  work  than  either  of  the  foregoing — the  Charleston  and 
Cincinnati  Railroad — has  been  projected,  with  the  view  of  opening  a 
communication  between  the  valleys  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi  and 
the  Atiantic  Ocean.  The  country  between  the  two  cities  has  been  ex- 
plored in  various  directions,  and  surveys  are  now  in  progress  for  deter- 
mining which  line  offers  the  least  difficulty  with  the  greatest  prospective 
advantages.  It  is  not  necessary  to  offer  any  further  description  of  these 
undertakings.  Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that,  however  rapidly  we 
may  proceed  in  the  execution  of  such  works  in  this  country,  we  are 
pretty  sure  to  be  rivalled  in  that  respect  by  the  enterprising  and  inde- 
fatigable citizens  of  the  United  States. 

The  extent  of  railways  in  English  miles,  open  for  traffic  in  the  dif- 
ferent states  of  Germany,  in  October,  1850,  was  as  follows 

Milet. 

Pniada 1820 

AuBtria 9ao 


Saxony 260 

BmvriA 354 

Hanover 250 

Heise  Cassel    ....  170 

Baden 170 

Wurtemburg    ....  124 

Holstein 96 


Anhalt  Cothen 
Brunswick  .     . 
Lauenburg  .     . 
Mecklenburg    . 
Heeee  Darmstadt 
Nassau  .     .     . 


Total 


MilM. 
10 
60 
8 
112 
52 
29 

4435 


z2 


d 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


COASTING   TRADE. 

No  Records  of  CkMsting  Trade  earlier  than  18S4— Tonnage  employed,  1824  to  1849^Pro- 
portion  employed  in  conveying  CoaU  to  London — ^Influence  of  Com  Trade  in  determining 
^Pluctuations  in  the  employment  of  Coasting  Vessels. 

The  Custom-house  does  not  contain  any  records  from  which  the  amount 
of  our  coasting  trade  in  general  can  be  ascertained  for  any  period  earlier 
than  1824.  From  that  year  to  1849  the  tonnage  of  coasting  vessels 
that  entered  inwards  at  ports  in  Great  Britain  from  other  ports  in  Great 
Britain,  including  their  repeated  voyages,  has  been  as  follows : — 


Yean. 

Tonf. 

Yean. 

Tona. 

Yean. 

Tona. 

1824 

8,552,177 

1833 

8,358,454 

1842 

9,636,563 

1825 

8,651,783 

1834 

8,774,326 

1843 

9,566,275 

1826 

8,870,582 

1835 

9,054,769 

1844 

9,615,434 

1827 

7,448,252 

1836 

9,157,100 

1845 

10,974,831 

1828 

7,987,604 

1837 

9,207,266 

1846 

10,569,279 

1829 

8,027,475 

1838 

9,226,777 

1847 

10,923,186 

1830 

8,240,654 

1839 

9,433,511 

1848 

11,053,563 

1831 

8,255,630 

1840 

9,615,661 

1849 

10,489,414 

1832 

8,393,068 

1841 

9,676,293 

It  has  been  already  shown  (section  2,  chap,  vi.)  how  large  an  amount 
of  tonnage  is  engaged  in  the  conveyance  of  coals  coastwise  between 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  arrivals  in  the  port  of  London  alone 
in  the  nineteen  years  from  1831  to  1849,  were — 


Yean. 

Shipa. 

Tona  of  Coala. 

Yean. 

Ships. 

TonaofCJoala. 

1831 

7,006 

2,053,673 

1841 

10,316 

2,909,562 

1832 

7,528 

2,149,820 

1842 

9,691 

2,754,719 

1833 

7,077 

2,014,804 

1843 

9,593 

2,663,114 

1834 

7,404 

2,080,547 

1844 

9,466 

2,563,166 

1835 

7,958 

2,299,816 

1845 

11,987 

3,463,630 

1836 

8,162 

2,398,352 

1846 

10,488 

2,975,627 

1837 

8,720 

2,629,321 

1847 

11,911 

3,302,425 

1838 

9,003 

2,582,770 

1848 

12,267 

3,479,189 

1839 

9,340 

2,638,256 

1849 

11,798 

3,380,786 

1840 

9,132 

2,589,087 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  statements  of  our  coasting  trade  during 
earlier  years  cannot  be  procured,  as  it  is  evident  that  this  is  the  only 
branch  of  home  traffic  capable  of  being  measured  by  Custom-house 
lecords,  as  to  its  amount  and  progress.  The  falling  off,  exhibited  above, 
in  the  coasting  tonnage  of  1827,  and  some  subsequent  years,  as  compared 
the  first  three  years  of  the  series,  is  very  remarkable.  The  only 
itance  which  seems  to  offer  any  explanation  of  the  diminution,  is 
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the  fact  of  the  importations  of  foreign  grain  having  been  on  the  average 
of  the  five  years  from  1827  to  1831,  nearly  double  the  average  import- 
ations in  the  three  years  from  1824  to  1826.  The  foreign  grain  being 
brought  principally  to  the  markets  where  it  was  required  for  consump- 
tion, the  services  of  coasting  traders  would  be  so  far  not  required. 
During  the  same  time,  and  subsequently  to  1831,  the  importations  of 
grain  into  Great  Britain  from  Ireland  have  also  been  very  considerably 
greater  than  they  were  up  to  1827,  and  this,  while  it  may  also  partly 
account  for  the  diminution  in  the  English  coasting  trade,  will  explain 
in  some  degree  the  increase  that  occurred  about  the  same  time  in  the 
tonnage  of  vessels  from  Ireland,  as  shown  in  the  following  chapter :  the 
increased  average  size  of  the  vessels  since  1825  is  owing  to  the  partial 
employment  of  steam-vessels. 

The  peculiar  nature  of  the  laws  which  have  regulated  our  trade  in 
foreigu  com  has  occasioned  accounts  to  be  kept  of  the  quantities  as 
well  as  the  prices  of  grain  sold  in  certain  specified  markets  throughout 
the  kingdom.  Some  changes  have,  at  different  times,  been  made,  as 
regards  the  particular  markets  in  which  these  registers  must  be  kept ; 
in  some  it  has  been  abandoned,  and  others  have  been  made  to  supply 
their  places.  A  great  addition  to  their  number  was  made  in  1842. 
Among  these  places  there  are  128  where  registers  have  been  kept  con- 
tinuously since  1825,  and  from  these  it  appears  that  the  quantity  of 
home-grown  wheat  sold,  has,  during  that  time,  very  much  increased. 
The  returns  of  1825  show  that  the  sales  in  these  markets  amounted  to 
1;993,564  quarters,  and  in  1834  had  advanced  to  2,816,841,  showing 
an  increase  in  ten  years  of  41  per  cent.  The  difference  of  price  obtain- 
able in  these  two  years,  may  have  had  some  effect  upon  the  quantities 
brought  to  market,  and  the  difference  in  the  number  of  mouths  to  be 
fed  must  also  be  taken  into  the  account ;  but  these  causes  together  do 
not  seem  sufficient  to  account  for  such  an  increase  as  that  which  actually 
occurred,  and  some  part  of  it  is,  no  doubt,  owing  to  the  improved  con- 
dition of  the  people,  which  enables  them  in  a  greater  degree  than  for- 
merly to  command  the  necessaries  of  life.  The  changes  subsequently 
made  in  the  list  of  markets  making  these  returns  render  it  impossible  to 
continue  the  comparison  to  the  present  time. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


TRADE  BETWEEN  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

Value  of  Goods  passing  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  different  years  between  1801 
and  1825 — No  later  Official  Account  leapt — Trade  by  Steam-Vessels  between  Ireland  and 
Liverpool— Value  of  Agricultural  Produce  so  conveyed,  1831  and  1832 — Number  and 
Value  of  Live  Stock  imported  into  Great  Britain,  1801-1825,  and  1846-9— Imported  into 
Liverpool  and  Bristol,  1831,  1832,  and  1837— Eggs  imported— Effect  upon  the  Markets  ia 
Ireland — Grain,  1815  to  1849 — Vessels  employed  in  Trade  between  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  1801-1849. 

The  value  of  produce  and  merchandise  that  have  been  the  objects  of 
trade  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  various  years  since  the 
Union,  has  been  stated  in  papers  laid  before  Parliament,  as  follows : — 

Imports  into  Ireland  from    Exports  from  Ireland  to 
Yean.  Great  Britain.  Great  EUtain. 


1801 

£. 
3,270,350 

£. 
3,537,725 

1805 
1809 
1813 
1817 

4,067,717 
5,316,557 
6,746,353 
4,722,766 

4,288,167 
4,588,305 
5,410,326 
5,696,613 

1821 
1825 

5,338,838 
7,048,936 

7,117,452 
8,531,355 

No  account  of  this  trade  can  be  given  for  any  year  subsequent  to 
1825,  the  commercial  intercourse  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
having  at  the  end  of  that  year  been  assimilated  by  law  to  the  coasting 
traffic  carried  on  between  the  different  ports  of  England ;  and  with 
the  exception  of  the  single  article  of  grain  (as  to  which  it  was  considered 
desirable  by  the  legislature  to  continue  the  record),  we  have  now  no 
official  register  of  the  quantity  or  value  of  goods  or  produce  received 
from  or  sent  to  Ireland.  Tliat  this  traffic  has  greatly  increased  in  all 
its  branches  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  and  this  increase  may  partly  be 
attributed  to  the  abolition  of  the  restrictions  that  existed  up  to  1825, 
but  probably  still  more  to  the  employment  of  steam-vessels  upon  an  ex- 
tensive scale.  To  show  the  extent  to  which  the  traffic  has  been  carried 
by  this  means,  a  statement  was  furnished  to  a  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  by  the  manager  of  a  company  trading  with  steam-vessels 
between  Ireland  and  Liverpool,  of  the  quantity  and  value  of  agricul- 
■  toal  produce  imported  into  that  one  port  from  Ireland  in  1831  and 
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1832.  From  this  statement  it  appears  that  the  annual  value  of  the 
trade  was  about  4^  millions  sterling,  which  was  in  great  part  made  up 
of  articles  that  could  not  have  been  so  profitably  brought  to  England  by 
any  previously  existing  mode  of  conveyance — such  as  live  cattle,  horses, 
sheep,  and  pigs;  the  value  of  which  amounted,  in  1831,  to  1,760,000/., 
and  in  1832  to  1,430,000/.  During  the  same  two  years  the  value  of 
Irish  agricultural  produce  brought  to  the  port  of  Bristol  averaged  about 
one  million  sterling.  The  whole  number  of  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  and 
pigs,  sent  from  Ireland  to  the  various  ports  of  England  and  Scotland,  in 
different  years,  from  1801  to  1825,  was  as  under : — 


1801 

1806 

1809 

1813 

1817 

1881 

1825 

Cattle .     . 
Hones     . 
Sheep .     . 
Pigt    .     . 

31,543 

669 

2,879 

1,968 

21,862 
4,1U 

10,938 
6,383 

17,917 
3,264 
7,572 
4,712 

48,973 
3,904 
7,508 

14,521 

45,301 

848 

29,460 

24,193 

26,725 

2,392 

25,310 

104,501 

63,519 

3,130 

72,161 

65,919 

A  return,  showing  the  number  of  live  animals  shipped  to  Great  Bri- 
tain from  Ireland  in  each  of  the  four  years  from  1846  to  1849,  has  been 
presented  to  Parliament  by  the  autiiorities  of  the  Custom-house,  who 
collected  the  same  at  the  several  ports  of  shipment  from  the  best  sources 
that  were  open  to  them.  The  errors,  if  any,  in  this  return,  will  all  be 
errors  of  omission : — 


Oxen,  Cowl,  and  Bulli  . 

Calves 

Sheep  and  Lamba      .     . 
Swine 


1846 


186,483 

6,363 

259,257 

480,827 


1847 


189,960 

9,992 

324,179 

106,407 


1848 


196,042 

7,086 

255,682 

110,787 


1849 


201,811 

9,831 

241,061 

68,053 


The  great  falling  off  apparent  in  the  number  of  swine  is,  no  doubt, 
attributable  to  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop  and  its  consequences. 
The  numbers  sent  to  Liverpool  and  Bristol  alone,  in  1831  and  1832, 


were:- 


Cattle      .    .    . 
Horsee  and  Mules 
Sheep  .... 
Pigs    ...     . 


Liverpool. 


1831 


1838 


91,911 

539 

160,487 

156,001 


71,818 

708 

98,337 

149,090 


Briitol. 


1831 


6,078 

159 

11,640 

84,107 


1832 


4,077 

190 

4,446 

85,619 


The  statement  above  mentioned  of  the  imports  into  Liverpool  occa- 
sioned considerable  surprise  at  the  time  it  was  made,  from  the  greatness 
of  its  amount ;  but  it  would  appear  that  this  branch  of  trade  has  since 
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gone  on  increasing  in  a  most  extraordinary  degree,  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  following  account  of  the  number  and  value  of  live  animals  brought 
from  Ireland  to  Liverpool  in  the  year  1837  : — 

£. 
84,710  Black  Cattle,  at  16/.  each  .     .     .     .     1,365,360 

316  Calves 
225,050  Sheep 
24,669  Lambe 
595,422  Pigs 
3,414  Horses 
319  Mules 


45».     „     . 

»         •         • 

711 

40i.    „     . 

»         •         •         1 

450,100 

18..     „ 

»         •         • 

22,202 

50..     „ 

■         •         • 

.     1,488,555 

20/.     „ 

•         •         •         1 

68,280 

8/.    „     . 

1                  ■                  •                  4 

1                  •                  • 

2,552 

Total  Value     . 

£3.397,760 

The  average  value  here  assigned  to  the  several  kinds  of  animals  is 
^ven  on  the  authority  of  an  intelligent  gentleman  resident  at  Liverpool, 
and  who  is  practically  acquainted  with  the  trade. 

The  value  in  money  of  one  seemingly  unimportant  article — eggs, 
taken  in  the  course  of  the  year  to  the  above  two  ports  from  Ireland, 
amounts  to  at  least  100,000/.  The  progress  of  this  trade  affords  a 
curious  illustration  of  the  advantage  of  commercial  facilities  in  stimu- 
lating production  and  equalising  prices.  Before  the  establishment  of 
steam-vessels,  the  market  at  Cork  was  most  irregularly  supplied  with 
eggs  from  the  surrounding  district ;  at  certain  seasons  they  were  exceed- 
ingly abundant  and  cheap,  but  these  seasons  were  sure  to  be  followed 
by  periods  of  scarcity  and  high  prices,  and  at  times  it  is  said  to  have 
been  difficult  to  purchase  eggs  at  any  price  in  the  market.  At  the  first 
opening  of  ,the  improved  channel  for  conveyance  to  England,  the  resi- 
dents at  Cork  had  to  complain  of  the  constant  high  price  of  this  and 
other  articles  of  farm  produce ;  but  as  a  more  extensive  market  was 
now  permanently  open  to  them,  the  £su*mers  gave  their  attention  to  the 
rearing  and  keeping  of  poultry,  and  at  the  present  time  eggs  are  pro- 
curable at  all  seasons  in  the  market  at  Cork,  not,  it  is  true,  at  the  ex- 
tremely low  rate  at  which  they  could  formerly  be  sometimes  bought, 
but  still  at  much  less  than  the  average  price  of  the  year.  A  like  result 
has  followed  the  introduction  of  this  great  improvement  in  regard  to  the 
supply  and  cost  of  various  other  articles  of  produce. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  when,  in  order  to  save  the  yearly  salaries 
of  one  or  two  junior  clerks,  it  was  determined  to  cease  keeping  any 
official  record  of  the  commercial  intercourse  between  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  an  exception  was  made  as  regards  grain  and  flour,  that  trade 
being  of  great  personal  interest  to  oiu*  legislators.  The  following  state- 
ment exhibits  the  quantities  of  those  kinds  of  produce  sent  to  us  from 
Ireland  in  each  year  from  1815  to  1849  : — 
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Whnt 

iUricj- 

-„ 

T..U1 

inri  Wb«I 

.ud  U4^L.1. 

FlMt. 

DKley  Mb^. 

tvjto. 

MrJ. 

Qn. 

ift. 

(Jr., 

IJr., 

~^r~ 

•in. 

y™. 

37,108 

207 

597,537 

6,796 

821,193 

1X16 

iai|63i 

6a,254 

43 

583,714 

6,323 

873,863 

1817 

59,02S 

!6,766 

614 

611,117 

699,809 

181B 

108,i30 

1,069,385 

4,8*5 

1,307,851 

154,031 

20,311 

2 

789,613 

3,9CH 

967,861 

1890 

404,747 

87,ttJ5 

134 

916,350 

B,BJ3 

1,417,130 

1821 

5«3,7UO 

550 

1.162.3*9 

7,433 

1,832,816 

1823 

463,004 

22,532 

S69,a37 

7,963 

1,063.089 

1823 

400,068 

19,274 

198 

1,102.487 

6,126 

1,538.153 

1B34 

336,408 

45,872 

112 

1,225,085 

6,547 

1,634,024 

1825 

396,018 

165,082 

320 

l,62fl,856 

12,786 

3,303,962 

1826 

314,851 

64,885 

77 

1.303,73* 

7,190 

1,452 

1,692,189 

1827 

405,355 

256 

1,3*3,367 

1,'765 

10,037 

1,373 

1,829,743 

1838 

«S3,58» 

B4,ao* 

1,424 

S,075,631 

280 

7  088 

4,944 

3,836,135 

1B2J 

519,493 

97,140 

568 

1,673,628 

3J 

10.444 

4,503 

2,305,80* 

1830 

523,717 

189,745 

1,471,252 

38 

19,053 

3,590 

2,312,729 

1831 

557,520 

185,409 

1,655.934 

563 

15,(119 

4,663 

2,419,343 

1832 

572,586 

123,068 

2M 

1,890,321 

3,037 

U,512 

1.916 

2,605.734 

1833 

844,^1 

107,519 

167 

1,763,M9 

19.103 

9,«4& 

2.736,281 

1834 

77«,504 

217,. M8 

1,713,971 

75 

18,770 

2  176 

2,743,048 

1835 

661,773 

156. 17B 

614 

1.813, vol 

24,231 

3,4*7 

2,«59,31S 

1833 

598,756 

182,867 

483 

2,126.693 

MVlt. 

17.603 

2,929,322 

1837 

531,465 

187,473 

3,274,675 

4,174 

25,630 

3,860 

3,030,393 

1838 

5*2,583 

156.467 

628 

3.7*2,S0T 

6,001 

31,584 

5,332 

3.474,303 

1833 

258,331 

2,552 

11,535 

2,3*2,841 

1840 

9S,U54 

2,037,836 

3,456 

14,753 

1,403 

3,327,964 

18*1 

218,708 

75,568 

172 

2.53.1,380 

4;»35 

15,907 

S55 

2,^55,535 

S01,;49e 

50,286 

76 

3,046 

1,550 

2,538,331 

1843 

413,466 

110,449 

371 

2,648,033 

8,641 

24,329 

1,193 

3,306,483 

1B44 

440,153 

90,655 

364 

2,242,300 

B,153 

ie,580 

1,0JI 

2,801,206 

18(5 

779,113 

93,095 

165 

13,745 

1.6*4 

1846 

3M,463 

92,85* 

1,311,591 

14,668 

3,337 

1,81*,802 

18*7 

184,223 

47,577 

1,498 

703,462 

±J,3fil 

4,fi59 

963,779 

1848 

301,672 

80,076 

15 

1,546,568 

lalau 

s,Ma 

1,946,417 

lB4a 

333.445 

+4,6;b 

*19 

1.122,067 

:!2.*20 

3,369 

1.426,3J7 

In  the  absence  of  all  further  Custom-house  records,  the  followiDg 
table  of  the  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  in  which  the  trading  inter- 
course with  Ireland  has  been  carried  on  during  each  year  of  the  present 
century,  will  afford  a  pretty  correct  view  of  its  amount  and  progress  : — 

SUOtme^  tf  Hit  Ifimier  and  Tonnage  of  VaieU.  ineUdiog  Ihrir  rtprnitd  Vofaga,  thai  enttnd 
Ok  PortI  <4  Great  BrUam  from  Ireland,  and  that  L^  Vu  Fort!  of  Oreat  Britain  for  Irelamd, 
uiiA  Caryoa,  n  tmh  Ytarfrwn  IBOl  to  18*9. 


InwiTdi. 

0..«rd.. 

'                lD»rdi. 

Outw^rti. 

9 

dp..   1      T^M. 

--  1     -- 

swp.. 

Tom. 

ShllA 

T<™. 

1801      5 

•wn 

456,026 

6,Slfi      .583,033 

1813 

10,812 

935  736 

10,053 

867,349 

1B02      5 

461,338 

5,5*0     449,350 

8,569 

718,851 

9,096 

773,386 

5,656      503,279 

T,S63 

613,898 

8,71S 

715,171 

180*      5 
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If  we  compare  the  amount  of  the  tonnage  employed  in  1801,  with  that 
of  1849,  we  shall  find  that  it  bears  the  proportioD  of  100  to  350,  showing 
an  increaae  of  250  per  ceat.  It  will  further  be  seen,  that  this  increase 
has  been  much  more  rapid  during  the  years  in  which  steam-vessels  have 
been  ao  much  brought  into  use,  than  it  was  in  the  preceding  years  of 
the  series.  Up  to  1826  the  increaae  from  1801  was  no  more  than  62 
per  cent.,  showing  a.  mean  annual  increase  of  2?  per  cent.,  whereas  in 
the  23  years  following  1826,  the  increase  from  1801  has  been  188  per 
cent,  or  8  per  cent  annually. 

The  apparent  discrepancy  since  1825  between  the  tonnage  inwards 
and  outwards,  as  stated  in  the  foregoing  account,  arises  thus : — 'When, 
in  1826,  the  trade  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  was  first  placed 
on  the  footing  of  a  coasting  trade,  it  was  con^dered  that  to  give 
returns  of  the  dulses  inwards  and  clearances  outwards,  both  in  Great 
Brit^  and  Ireland,  would  present  an  exaggerated  view  of  the  inter- 
course  between  the  islands,  and  the  accounts  have  therefore  been  made 
to  show  only  the  clearances  from  Great  Britmn  to  Ireland,  and  the 
arrivals  in  Great  Britain  from  Ireland.  The  great  difference  between 
the  clearances  and  entries  arises  from  the  fact,  that  the  shipments  to 
Ireland  are  more  bulky  than  the  receipts  ^m  Ireland,  causing  many 
ships  to  return  to  Great  Britain  in  ballast,  of  which  no  account  is  taken, 
wlule  others,  after  dischar^g  in  Ireland,  proceed  thence  on  distant  and 
a  voyages. 
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CHAPTER  Vni. 


WEIGHTS   AND   MEASUBES. 


NeecMdty  of  estAblisbing  Legal  Staadardf — Inconvenienee  of  Local  and  Customary  Wei^tt 
and  Measures — Parliamentary  Investigations— Acts  of  1824— of  1834  and  of  1835^  for 
establishing  Uniformity  of  Weights  and  Measures  throughout  the  EJngdom. 

In  every  country  where  advances  have  been  made  towards  civilization, 
and  where  the  mode  of  traffic  among  the  people  has  gone  one  step  beyond 
the  rudest  system  of  barter,  it  has  been  found  necessary  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  interfere,  in  order  to  establish  standards  whereby  to  ascertain 
the  quantities  by  weight  or  measure  of  things  which  form  the  objects 
of  purchase  and  sale.  This  interference  is  necessary  in  order  to  prevent 
frauds  and  endless  disputes  ;  and  when  a  system  of  weights  and  measures 
has  been  adopted,  which  in  this  respect  introduces  certainty  into  the  deal- 
ings of  traders  and  consumers,  a  great  benefit  will  have  been  conferred 
upon  both  classes.  It  has  commonly  happened  in  various  countries,  from 
the  subject  not  having  been  well  understood,  that  the  settlement  of  this 
important  point  has  been  delegated  by  the  general  government  to  various 
local  bodies  in  difierent  parts  of  the  same  country,  and  by  this  means 
a  want  of  uniformity  has  been  produced,  which  is  at  least  very  inconve- 
nient to  the  community  at  large.  The  introduction  of  such  a  state  of 
things  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  because  of  the  great  pertinacity  with 
which  people  adhere  to  customs  of  this  kind,  when  once  they  have 
been  suffered  to  take  root.  At  the  very  beginning  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution, the  National  Convention  of  France  passed  a  decree,  with  the 
object  of  establishing  entire  uniformity  of  weights  and  measures  in  that 
country.  This  decree  was  recommended  to  the  cordial  acceptance  of 
the  people  as  one  of  the  greatest  benefits  which  the  legislature  could 
bestow  upon  the  citizens,  and  at  the  same  time  any  infringement  of 
the  law  was  declared  to  be  highly  penal;  half  a  century  has  since 
elapsed,  and  although  during  the  whole  of  that  time  the  Government 
has  in  every  proper  way  sought  to  give  a  practical  effect  to  the  new 
system,  which  is  further  recommended  by  the  scientific  character  and  the 
simplicity  of  its  principles  and  arrangements,  yet  to  this  hour  weights 
and  measures  established  by  law  have  not  been  adopted  in  the  largest 
part  of  French  provincial  towns,  where  in  all  dealings  between  shop* 
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keepers  and  their  customers,  the  old  modes  of  weighing  and  measuring 
are  still  pursued. 

The  great  inconvenience  attending  such  a  want  of  uniformity  in  this 
country  had  long  been  acknowledged,  and  at  various  times  efforts  had 
been  made  for  remedying  the  evil.  A  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  appointed  in  1790  to  investigate  the  subject,  and  to  suggest 
a  remedy,  but  no  practical  result  followed  from  the  inquiry.  In  seasons 
of  war  the  importance  of  such  questions  is  generally  forgotten  amidst 
more  pressing  calls  upon  the  attention  of  the  Government  and  the  public. 

Accordingly  nothing  further  was  attempted  on  this  head  until  1814, 
in  which  year  another  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  ap- 
pointed ;  but,  if  we  except  the  eliciting  of  opinions  upon  the  subject 
from  eminent  men — such  as  Dr.  Wollaston  and  Professor  Playfair — 
ibis  Committee  aho  was  unproductive  of  good.  In  1818  a  Commission, 
consisting  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Sir  Greorge  Clerk,  Mr.  Davies  Gilbert, 
Dr.  Wollaston,  Dr.  Young,  and  Captain  Rater,  was  appointed  by 
Government  to  devise  some  practical  remedy  for  the  evil.  The  conse- 
quent labours  of  these  eminent  men  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  useless, 
because  their  investigations  led  to  scientific  discoveries  which  simplified 
the  question,  and  pointed  out  the  means  available  for  preserving  or 
restoring  accurate  standards  both  of  weight  and  measure.  The  inves- 
tigations of  the  Commission  did  not,  however,  lead  to  any  immediate 
legislative  act ;  and  it  was  not  until  four  years  liad  elapsed  that  a  Bill 
to  regulate  weights  and  measures  was  introduced  into  the  House  of 
Commons  by  Sir  George  Clerk,  one  of  the  members  of  the  Commission. 
This  Bill  did  not  pass.  It  was  again  introduced  by  the  same  gentleman 
in  the  following  year  (1823),  when  it  passed  the  House  of  Commons, 
but  was  not  carried  through  its  stages  in  the  Lords.  A  better  fortune 
awaited  the  measure  in  1824,  when  an  Act  for  ascertaining  and  establish- 
ing Uniformity  of  Weights  and  Measures  received  the  Royal  Assent. 
By  this  Act,  the  old  standards  of  weight  and  linear  measure,  that  liad  been 
long  in  use  in  England,  were  adopted  and  made  applicable  to  the  whole 
kingdom,  while  the  me^asures  of  capacity  were  changed  and  rendered 
uniform.  The  old  standard  Wine  Gallon  contained  231  cubic  inches  ; 
the  Ale  and  Beer  Gallon,  282  cubic  inches ;  the  Com  Gallon,  268f 
cubic  inches ;  and  the  Scots  PirUy  103}-  cubic  inches.  These  measures, 
with  all  other  local  measures  of  every  description,  were  abolished,  and 
instead  of  them  a  measure  called  an  Imperial  Gallon  was  established. 
This  gallon  was  declared  to  contain  ten  pounds  avoirdupois  weight  of 
distilled  water,  weighed  in  air,  at  a  temperature  of  62  degrees  of 
Fahrenheit's  thermometer — the  barometer  being  at  30  inches.  The 
content  of  the  Imperial  Gallon,  thus  computed,  is  found  to  be  277*274 
(rather  more  277i)  cubic  inches.  A  mode  of  verifying  this  measure, 
and  also  of  verifying,  by  its  means,  both  linear  measure  and  weight,  is 
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pointed  out  by  establishing  mutual  relations  between  the  three,  thus : — 
The  contents  of  the  cube  of  the  sixth  part  of  the  length  of  the  pendulum 
vibrating  seconds  m  the  latitude  of  London,  at  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
in  a  vacuum  (which  has  been  made  the  element  for  establishing  linear 
measure),  is  so  very  near  the  contents  of  the  Imperial  Standard  Gallon, 
that  the  difference  is  only  three-tenths  of  a  cubic  inch  ;  the  cube  of  the 
sixth  part  of  the  length  of  the  pendulum  containing  277'578,  while  the 
Imperial  Gallon  contains  277-274  cubic  inches  ;  and  the  tenth  part  of 
the  weight  of  an  imperial  gallon  of  water,  at  a  temperature  exactly  one- 
sixth  part  of  the  distance  between  the  points  of  freezing  and  boiling,  is 
an  Imperial  Standard  Avoirdupois  Pound.  The  standards  of  both 
weights  and  measures  are  thus  rendered  so  far  invariable  in  future,  that 
they  are  found  to  be  independent  of  all  artificial  measurements  and 
graduations,  and  can  be  at  once  referred  "  to  nature  alone  for  their  pro- 
totypes." This  is  assuredly  a  great  improvement  over  the  old  system, 
which  made  a  grain  of  com,  the  human  foot,  and  the  distance  to  which 
a  man  can  extend  his  arms — all  things  which  are  manifestly  liable  to 
considerable  diversity — the  elements  whence  to  determine  weight  and 
measure. 

This  law,  which  came  into  operation  on  the  1st  of  January,  1826, 
failed,  during  the  nine  years  of  its  existence,  to  produce  a  satisfactory 
degree  of  uniformity  in  practice  throughout  the  kingdom :  it  proved^ 
however,  in  a  high  degree  useful,  as  it  paved  the  way  for  the  more 
perfect  measures  adopted  in  1834  and  1835,  under  which  we  are  now 
acting,  and  which  could  probably  not  have  been  enforced  but  for  the 
preparation  of  the  public  mind  which  resulted  from  the  previous  step 
towards  improvement.  By  the  law  now  established,  a  very  high  degree 
of  simplification  has  been  attained.  The  units  of  weight  and  measure 
adopted  in  1824  are  continued,  and  their  universal  adoption  through 
the  kingdom  is  made  imperative.  Besides  this,  all  modes  of  measuring 
which  admitted  of  uncertainty  are  declared  illegal.  A  bushel  or  gallon 
of  some  kinds  of  articles  was  formerly  not  merely  the  quantity  which 
the  measure  would  contain  within  it,  but  a  superaddition  of  as  much 
more  as  could  be  heaped  upon  it  in  the  form  of  a  cone.  Other  articles 
were  measured  without  this  cone — the  first  mode  of  proceeding  being 
called  heap-measure,  and  the  second  strike-measure,  from  the  employ- 
ment of  a  roller  to  remove  or  strike  off  all  of  the  article  measured 
which  stood  above  the  level  of  the  rim  of  the  measure.  Strike-measure 
is  now  declared  to  be  the  only  legal  mode  for  determining  the  quantity 
of  all  descriptions  of  dry  goods  in  measures  of  capacity.  The  uncertainty, 
and  consequently  the  possible  unfairness,  of  heaped  measure,  was  de- 
monstrated by  the  clerk  of  Covent  Garden  Market,  who  stated,  in  his 
evidence  given  before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  he 
had  employed  two  different  persons  to  measure  each  a  peck  of  nuts,  <4|tf^ 
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that  one  of  them  put  eleven,  while  the  other  could  put  only  ten  quarts 
in  and  on  the  measure.  A  mode  of  ascertaining  quantity,  which  thus 
admitted  of  variations  amounting  to  ten  per  cent.,  according  to  the 
skilfdlness  of  the  measurer,  was  one  which  called  loudly  for  alteration, 
and  any  system  which  in  this  respect  had  left  people  at  liberty  to  con- 
tinue the  old  practice,  would  have  been  highly  unsatisfactory. 

All  local  or  customary  weights  or  measures  are  abolished  throughout 
the  kingdom,  under  heavy  penalties.  That  previously  uncertain  quan- 
tity, a  Staney  is  now  invariably  14  imperial  pounds,  eight  of  which  form 
the  hundredweight;  and,  with  the  exception  of  gold,  silver,  platina, 
diamonds,  or  other  precious  stones  (for  ascertaining  the  quantities  of 
which  Troy  weight  is  still  allowed),  all  articles  which  are  weighed  must 
now  be  sold  by  the  imperial  pound. 

One  imperfection  has  been  allowed — inadvertently,  perhaps — to  creep 
into  the  new  system.  When  heaped  measure  was  used,  it  was  seen  to 
be  necessary  to  prescribe  by  law  the  shape  as  well  as  the  cubic  contents 
of  the  measure  used,  because  the  size  of  the  cone  heaped  above  the 
level  of  the  rim  depended  upon  the  area  of  its  base.  If  two  vessels 
were  made  having  the  same  cubic  contents,  but  one  of  which  was  more 
shallow  than  the  other,  the  quantity  heaped  upon  such  shallower  vessel 
would  of  course  be  greater  Uian  where  a  deeper  but  narrower  vessel  was 
used.  It  seems  to  have  been  considered  that  when  this  cone  was  no 
longer  permitted  to  be  added  to  the  measure,  the  form  became  imma- 
terial. This  is  found  to  be  incorrect.  Some  articles,  such  as  com, 
are  made  to  lie  closer  together  when  subjected  to  pressiu*e,  and  for  this 
reason  a  deep  vessel  will  hold  a  larger  quantity  than  one  having  the 
same  cubic  contents,  but  which  is  more  shallow  in  form.  It  has  been 
ascertained  by  experiments  carefully  conducted  by  Dr.  Anderson,  and 
given  in  evidence  before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Gammons,  '^  that 
wheat  measured  in  a  bushel -measure  which  was  11t  inches  deep, 
weighed  56  lbs.  6|  oz. ;  and  that  the  same  wheat,  measured  under  the 
same  circumstances  in  a  bushel  8i  inches  deep,  weighed  no  more  than 
56  lbs.  Oi  oz.,  making  a  deficiency  of  rather  more  than  one  in  150 — a 
loss  of  some  moment  where  large  quantities  are  delivered." 

The  use  of  any  soft  metal  or  alloy,  such  as  lead  and  pewter,  for 
making  weights,  is  forbidden,  because  of  the  facility  they  would  aflbrd 
for  falsification,  and  the  loss  to  which  they  would  be  speedily  subjected 
in  use  through  abrasion. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

FOREIGN    COMMERCE. 

Dependence  of  various  Countries  upon  each  other  for  Comforts  and  Conveniences— Peculiar 
Advantages  of  England  for  prosecuting  Foreign  Commerce — Effect  of  Wars  and  Com- 
mercial Systems  upon  Foreign  Trade— Growing  Importance  of  its  Commerce  to 
England,  arising  out  of  its  increasing  Population— Influence  of  extended  Markets  In 
preventing  ruinous  Fluctuations— Impossibility  of  long  maintaining  existing  Com 
Laws— Progress  of  Foreign  and  Colonial  Trade,  from  1801  to  1849— Course  of  Trade 
with  various  Countries— Opening  of  East  India  and  China  Trades— Discriminating 
Duties  on  Sugar— On  Coffee — On  Timber— Continental  System- Return  of  Peace — 
Free-Trade  Petition  of  London  Merchants— Relaxation  of  Navigation  Acts— Reciprod^ 
Treaties— Registered  Tonnage— Ships  built— Ships  Entered  and  Cleared  1801-1844. 

There  are  but  few  countries  so  circumstanced  with  regard  to  their 
natural  capabilities  of  soil  and  climate  as  to  be  independent  of  all  other 
countries  for  the  supply  of  many  of  those  productions  which  have  become 
necessary  to  the  comfort,  if  indeed  they  be  not  indispensable  requisites 
to  the  well-being,  of  their  inhabitants.  England  is  assuredly  not  one 
of  those  countries,  and  foreign  commerce  is  to  its  inhabitants  a  thing  of 
social,  if  not  of  physical,  necessity.  But  for  our  traffic  in  foreign  pro- 
ductions, even  the  home  trade  of  England  would  be  without  a  great  part 
of  the  activity  by  which  it  is  distinguished,  because,  as  regards  what  is 
yielded  by  our  own  soil,  each  part  of  the  kingdom  is  nearly  independent 
of  every  other  part.  The  SouUi  has  no  need  to  draw  its  supplies  of  grain 
from  the  North,  nor  does  the  West  require  to  receive  the  cattle  bred  in 
the  East.  With  respect  to  our  minerals,  a  great  part  even  of  these  are 
found  in  different  and  distant  parts  of  the  island ;  so  that  in  almost  every 
case  that  part  of  the  produce  of  our  industry  which  exceeds  in  each  par- 
ticular branch  the  wants  of  the  population  engaged  for  its  supply  must 
seek  a  market  in  other  countries,  and  be  there  exchanged  for  such  articles 
of  convenience  as  Nature  refuses  to  yield  to  us  in  sufficient  cheapness 
or  abundance  from  our  own  soil. 

The  geographical  position  and  capabilities  of  England  furnish  her 
with  advantages  for  the  prosecution  of  this  foreign  commerce  far  greater 
than  are  possessed  by  any  other  country  of  equal  extent.  To  these  ad- 
vantages we  have  added  a  spirit  of  industry,  fostered  by 
tutions,  and  a  d^ree  of  commercial  enterprise,  beyoi^  j 
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other  people  either  ancient  or  modern,  with,  perhaps,  the  recent  excep- 
tion of  the  United  States  of  America.  But  although  the  amount  of  our 
foreign  trade  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  country,  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  it  is  as  great  as  it  should  be,  or  as  it  would  long  since  have 
become,  if  left  to  its  own  free  course.  Considering  all  the  natural  and 
acquired  advantages  that  we  possess  for  this  purpose,  it  should  rather 
excite  regret  that  our  commerce  is  so  small,  than  engender  pride  be- 
cause it  is  so  large.  Requiring,  as  we  do,  so  many  of  the  productions 
of  other  climates,  and  capable  as  we  are  of  commanding  them  by  means 
of  our  own  products  and  manufactures,  which  are  objects  of  universal 
desire  in  almost  every  climate  ;  to  what  can  we  attribute  it,  but  to  the 
evil  consequences  of  wars  and  the  still  more  baleful  consequences  of  ill- 
considered  systems  of  commercial  laws,  that  we  have  not  commanded  the 
whole  habitable  world  for  our  market,  and  that  the  28,000,000  inhabit- 
ing the  British  Islands  should  fiimish  a  more  important  array  of  cus- 
tomers than  all  other  civilized  communities,  even  when  we  include  with 
the  latter  the  inhabitants  of  our  many  colonies  and  populous  dependen- 
cies, of  the  direct  trade  with  which  we  so  long  reserved  to  ourselves 
the  monopoly  ? 

The  argument  in  favour  of  the  greater  comparative  value  to  a  country 
of  its  home  than  of  its  foreign  trade,  which  has  been  founded  upon  the 
greater  economy  and  celerity  with  which  the  operations  of  the  former 
are  conducted,  is  far  from  being  always  correct  when  applied  to  England. 
The  trading  communication  between  the  south  and  east  coasts  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  north  and  west  shores  of  many  European  countries,  is 
kept  up  with  greater  facility  and  economy  than  the  traffic  between  some 
of  our  distant  counties.  The  time  and  money  expended  in  conveying  a 
bale  of  goods  from  Manchester  to  London,  by  canal  or  by  the  ordinary 
road,  are  greater  than  are  required  for  its  conveyance  from  London 
to  Rotterdam,  and  the  charge  made  for  the  cartage  of  a  puncheon  of 
rum  from  the  West  India  Docks  to  Westminster  exceeds  the  charge 
that  would  be  made  for  conveying  the  same  puncheon  of  rum  from  those 
docks  to  Hamburg.  Even  in  those  branches  of  foreign  commerce  where 
from  the  length  of  the  voyage  a  considerable  time  must  elapse  between 
the  shipment  of  goods,  their  reception  and  sale  abroad,  and  the  trans- 
mission of  returns  to  the  hands  of  the  shipper,  a  remedy  for  the  evil  of 
delay  has  been  found  in  the  operation  of  commercial  bankers,  whose 
dealings  consist  in  the  purchase  and  sale  of  bills  of  exchange,  and  are 
founded  upon  the  varying  necessities  of  different  individual  traders. 

In  this  country,  limited  as  it  is  in  geographical  extent,  and  where,  as 
has  been  shown  in  a  former  section  of  this  work,  population  is  to  all 
appearance  fast  overtaking  the  capability  of  the  soil  to  yield  the  neces- 
sary amount  of  food,  we  have  a  motive  wliich  every  year  becomes 
more  and  more  cogent  for  giving  the  greatest  possible  facilities  to  our 
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commercial  intercourse  with  other  countries.  We  have  seen  that,  in 
the  twenty  years  that  elapsed  between  1811  and  1831,  the  increase  in 
the  total  number  of  families  in  Great  ^Britain  was  869,960,  or  at  the 
rate  of  34  per  cent,  upon  the  numbers  of  1811,  while  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  families  employed  in  agriculture  was  only  65,136,  or  but 
little  more  than  2^  per  cent. ;  the  remainder,  amounting  to  804,824 
families,  having  betaken  themselves  to  trading  and  manufacturing 
employments. 

The  Census  returns  for  1841  are  still  more  decisive  in  this  respect, 
and  show  a  positive  diminution  in  the  number  of  persons  employed  in 
agriculture  in  that  year,  as  compared  with  1831. 


1831 

Toul 
Popnlation. 

Males  Twenty  Yetn  old  and  apwardt  employed  in 
Agriculture. 

Oocapieri 
employing 
Lftbottxere. 

Ooeaplert  not 
emplojring 
Labourers. 

Agricultural 
Labourers. 

Total. 

England 

Wales 

ScoUand 

Army  and  Navy    .     . 

13,091,005 

806,182 

2,365,114 

277,017 

141,460 
19,728 
25,887 

•  • 

94,883 
19,966 
53,966 

•  • 

744,407 
55,468 
87,292 

•  • 

980,750 

95,162 

167,145 

16,539,318 

187,075 

168,815 

887,167 

1,243,057 

1841 

ToUl 
Popnlation. 

Males  Twenty  Yean  old  and  upwards  employed  in 
Agriculture. 

• 

Farmers 

and 
GtasieiB. 

Gardeners, 
Nurserymen, 
and  Florists. 

Agricultural 
Labourers. 

Total. 

En^and 

Wales 

Scotland 

Army  and  Navy    .     . 

15,000,154 

911,603 

2,620,184 

188,453 

194,596 
31,807 
50,732 

42,364 
1,141 
5,727 

•  • 

724,625 

47,447 

109,550 

961,585 

80,395 

166,009 

•  • 

18,720,394 

277,135 

49,232 

881,622 

1,207,969 

Hitherto  our  increased  numbers  have  mostly  found  an  adequate  supply 
of  food  by  means  of  the  improvements  that  have  been  introduced  in 
agricultural  processes,  and  tliat  large  proportion  of  our  augmented 
population  which  has  thus  been  fed  from  die  produce  of  our  soil  has 
found  profitable  employment  in  various  ways  without  producing  an 
adequate  increase  to  the  amount  of  foreign  commerce.  This  is  a  state 
of  tibings  which  cannot  continue  indefinitely  in  progress.  We  cannot 
reasonably  expect  that  the  soil  can  always  be  made  to  yield  increasing 
harvests  to  meet  the  constant  augmentation  of  the  populal\OTv^  wcyc  ^QcaX 
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the  labours  of  our  artisans,  whose  additional  numbers  must  be  reckoned 
yearly  by  hundreds  of  thousands,  can  continue  to  find  profitable  employ* 
ment  in  a  sphere  thus  made  narrower  firom  year  to  year.  The  onward 
progress  of  our  population  cannot  be  checked  witJiout  the  arrival  of 
reverses  which  would  plunge  the  greater  part  of  the  nation  into  a  state 
of  misery  which  it  is  painful  to  contemplate,  and  on  the  other  hand 
such  a  check  can  only  be  averted  by  a  great,  a  rapid,  and  a  permanent 
extension  of  commercial  relations  with  countries  whose  inhabitants,  being 
in  different  circumstances  to  those  which  have  been  here  described,  may 
be  willing  to  exchange  the  products  of  their  soil  for  the  results  of  our 
manufacturing  industry. 

We  have  happily  now  entered  upon  a  course  of  legislation  on  com- 
mercial subjects,  wliich,  when  fully  carried  out,  must  realize  advan- 
tages in  this  direction  which  are  more  and  more  becoming  matters  of 
necessity  to  this  country.      That  the  system  of  free  trade^  by  which 
expression  is  meant  unrestricted  intercourse  with  foreign  countries,  in 
which  no  one  country  shall  be  placed,  by  regulations  or  differential 
duties,  at  a  disadvantage  with  any  other,  and  no  Customs  duty  shall  be 
levied  for  any  purpose  whatever  save  the  necessary  one  of  revenue — a 
system  in  which  the  fallacy  of  protection  shall  be  utterly  disowned  and 
abolished  — that  this  system  must  be  progressively  carried  out  by  us 
to  its  utmost  limit,  is  now  seen  to  be  among  the  most  settled  of  cer- 
tainties.    To  persons  who  have  observed  the  effects  of  such  relaxations 
in  our  tariff  as  have  already  been  carried  into  effect,  the  result  of  such 
a  perfecting  of  the  system  as  is  here  described  cannot  be  at  all  doubtful. 
That  the  capital,  skill,  and  energy  possessed  and  exercised  by  the  in- 
habitants of  these  islands  will,  when  unfettered,  carry  us  forward  to  a 
degree  of  commercial  and  manufacturing  prosperity  of  which  the  world 
has  hitherto  seen  no  example,  it  required  little  boldness  to  foretel ;  and, 
that  this  prosperity  will  be  attained  to  a  very  high  degree,  although  the 
example  of  England  should  fail  to  convince  the  governments  of  other 
countries,  and  to  be  followed  by  them,  does  not  admit  of  any  doubt 
But  it  is  not  conceivable  that  our  example,  which,  on  all  other  occasions 
has  furnished  motives  of  action,  shall  cease  to  do  so,  when  seen  to  be 
fraught  with  so  large  a  measure  of  good  as  hitherto  has,  and  as  no  doubt 
will  continue  to  accompany  our  course  ;  and  it  cannot  but  add  greatly 
to  the  feeling  of  gratification  called  forth  by  the  changes  now  in  progress, 
to  believe  that  the  sum  of  our  prosperity  shall  be  increased  through  the 
advancement  of  the  general  happiness.      Shall  we,  then,  too  greatly 
flatter  ourselves  if  we  hope,  that  the  nations  of  the  world,  too  long 
divided  by  hatred  in  war,  and  jealousy  in  peace,  shall  be  brought  to  see 
and  act  upon  the  conviction  that  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  each 
must  tend  to  increase  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  each  and  all  other 
nations  ? 

In  seasons  of  general  prosperi^i  when  the  productive  cUuses  are  fully 
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and  profitably  employed,  it  is  always  found  that  a  stimulus  is  given  to 
consumption,  and  it  very  frequently  has  happened  that  the  effective 
demand  for  manufactured  goods  thus  created  has  excited  increased 
production  to  a  degree  beyond  what  has  been  immediately  required. 
When  circumstances  change,  and  a  check  is  given  to  consumption,  those 
perscms  who  have  been  led  thus  to  apply  an  additional  amount  of  capital 
and  labour,  are  exposed  to  considerable  losses,  and  it  must  be  obvious  * 
that  the  danger  of  encountering  the  evil  is  greater  in  proportion  as  the 
market  which  they  supply  is  circumscribed.  If  limited  to  one  country, 
which  is  sufiering  under  circumstances  of  depression,  the  distress  of  the 
producers  must  be  highly  aggravated,  but  if  they  are  accustomed  to 
carry  on  commercial  dealings  with  many  foreign  lands,  it  is  not  probable 
that  all  will  beat  the  same  time  under  depression ;  the  evil,  as  far  as 
the  producers  are  concerned,  will  be  easily  remedied,  and  a  small  reduc- 
tion in  the  price  of  their  goods  will  then  cause  such  an  increased  demand 
in  foreign  countries  as  will  greatly  palliate,  if  it  do  not  remedy,  the 
mischief  arising  from  fluctuations  in  the  home  demand. 

If  the  view  taken  in  these  pages  of  our  condition  and  prospects  has 
any  true  foundation,  it  was  quite  impossdble  that  the  remaining  branches 
of  the  restrictive  system  to  which  the  legislature  of  this  country  so  long 
and  so  pertinaciously  adhered,  could  be  much  longer  continued,  and 
that  we  should  still  empower  the  comparatively  few  amongst  us  "  who 
have  obtained  the  proprietary^  possession  of  the  soil,  to  increase  ar- 
tificially the  money  value  of  their  estates,"*  by  means  of  a  monopoly 
which  threatened  to  be  destructive  of  the  happiness  and  social  pro- 
gress of  the  nation.  The  evils  consequent  upon  persistance  in  a  system 
of  virtual  exclusion  were  imminent ;  they  were  not  of  a  nature  to  be 
put  aside  or  delayed  by  temporising  measures;  it  would,  therefore, 
seem  most  in  agreement  with  true  wisdom  at  once  to  meet  the 
di£Sculty,  and  to  determine  upon  the  adoption  of  a  decisive  change  of 
system. 

By  following  such  a  course,  we  must  of  necessity  give  full  freedom 
to  the  productive  industry  of  the  country  in  all  its  branches,  including 
among  the  rest  that  class  for  whose  supposed  benefit  we  so  long  sub- 
mitted to  a  contrary  system ;  for  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that 
in  a  state  of  things  such  as  has  here  been  contemplated,  with  a  con- 
stantly increasing  number  of  customers,  our  agriculturists  must  not 
share  in  the  geueral  prosperity,  and  that  they  should,  under  any  circum- 
stances, fail  to  obtain  a  return  for  their  capital  and  labour  equal  to  that 
realized  by  all  other  classes  in  the  community  :  beyond  this  they  can 
have  no  right  to  claim  any  advantage. 

The  amount  and  progress  of  the  foreign  and  colonial  trade  of  the 
United  Kingdom  in  each  year  from  1801  to  1849,  with  the  exception  of 
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1813,  the  records  of  wbicb  year  were  burned  with  the  CuBtom-hoiue,  ore 
given  in  the  following  abstract : — 

SlateiHiif  rf  (A<  Amami  qf  lAe  FbnigK  and  Colaual  Tradt  if  tht  Unittd  Kixffdaii,  iptelfyiitg 
tin  Ojgieial  lalur  •,/  ForrSi/n  ami  Cohnial  MmAa,>di>c  imported  and  it-eiporled,  and  On 
(fficial  and  Rial  or  Declared  VaUt  ef  Britith  and  IrM  Findnce  and  Mamfactvn  ixpoHad 


OFFICIAL  VALUE. 


Kf  tl  <a  DKlued 


8,550, 
10,745, 

n,ou. 


3TS,94! 
861,879 
331 ,21' 

611,21! 
542,  aT; 
061,901 


,831,!»0 
,376,731 
,299,837 
548,  (H7 
,459,231 
103, 736 
■05,372 
.90,517 
.360, 101 
.877,278 
,564,503 
599,116 
,288,345 
130,986 
617,681 
533,501 


•  Th«  dMlu«l  nlufl  of  BriUih  ud  Iriih  prodaca,  Sa.,  upoMiid  In  the  jem  1801  (o 
1804,  ^pUw  to  GrMt  Britmln  onlj,  tha  mi  ralua  of  export!  from  Irekiid  not  havlDg  bMn 
raootdad  tarilBT  thui  1805.    Ttw  azport*  ftotn  Ireludw^bawvrw,  IneouldsrabU. 
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The  rates  of  valuation  employed  for  computing  the  amounts  given 
imder  the  head  of  official  value  were  fixed  in  the  year  1694,  and  have 
not  since  been  altered,  so  that  the  suras  thus  stated  must  not  be  sup- 
posed to  give  any  accinrate  exhibition  of  the  value  of  goods  imported 
and  exported.  This  system  of  valuation  has  been  preserved  in  the 
public  accounts,  because  it  has  been  supposed  to  afford  a  correct  mea- 
sure of  the  comparative  quantity  of  merchandise  which  has  made  up  the 
sum  of  our  annual  commercial  dealings  with  other  countries.  It  is, 
perhaps,  impossible  to  ascertain  with  absolute  correctness  the  value  oif 
all  the  foreign  and  colonial  merchandise  imported,  because  of  the  great 
range  of  qualities  and  consequently  of  value  as  regards  many  of  the 
principal  articles  of  commerce,  and  which  value  cannot  be  accurately 
estimated  before  the  goods  are  landed  and  submitted  to  inspection ;  it 
would,  however,  be  not  only  possible  but  easy  of  accomplishment,  to 
arrive  at  a  satisfactory  approximation  to  the  truth,  if  some  competent 
persons  in  various  lines  of  business  were  employed  every  year  to  affix  an 
average  value  to  the  different  descriptions  of  goods  that  had  been  im- 
ported in  the  course  of  the  preceding  year,  and  which  average  value 
should  be  used  by  the  computers  at  the  Custom-house  for  ascertaining 
the  amount  of  the  year's  commercial  dealings.  The  fallacy  of  the  pre- 
sent system  will  be  at  once  apparent  if  the  amounts  given  as  the  official 
value  of  imports  and  exports  in  any  one  year  are  brought  into  compa- 
rison. On  the  supposition  of  the  correctness  of  the  Custom-house  vsJu- 
ations,  our  foreign  and  colonial  trade  must  long  since  have  proved  the 
ruin  of  our  merchants,  since  the  value  assigned  to  the  exports  is  enor- 
mously greater  than  that  given  to  the  imports.  To  instance  the  first 
and  last  years  of  the  series  in  the  following  table,  the  loss  of  the  country 
in  1801  must  have  amounted  to  3,478,388/.,  and  in  1849  to  84,226,787/. 
The  adoption  of  a  second  method  for  recording  the  value  of  the  ex- 
ports of  British  and  Irish  produce  and  manufactures,  according  to  the 
declaration  of  the  exporters,  affords  better  means  for  judging  as  to  the 
actual  progress  of  our  foreign  trade,  since  it  is  certain  that,  taking  one 
year  with  another,  the  amount  of  the  shipments  so  •  made  must  be 
brought  back  to  us  together  with  the  ordinary  rate  of  profit.  If  the 
foregoing  table  be  taken  in  this  way  as  the  test  of  the  progress  of  our 
foreign  trade,  during  the  present  century,  it  will  be  seen  that,  from 
1819  to  the  year  1835>  little  or  none  was  made — that  in  fact  the 
amount  of  our  foreign  trade  had  not  then  been  equal  to  that  which 
was  carried  on  during  some  of  the  years  when  we  were  at  war  with 
nearly  all  Europe,  nor  to  that  of  the  first  five  years  of  peace  that  fol- 
lowed. The  average  annual  exports  of  British  produce  and  manufactures 
in  the  decennary  period  from  1801  to  1810  amounted  to  40,737,970/. 
In  the  next  ten  years,  from  1811  to  1820,  the  annual  average  was 
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41,484,461/. ;  from  1821  to  1830  the  annual  average  fell  to  36,597,623/. 
Since  that  time  the  amount  has  been  progressively  advancing,  and  in  the 
next  decennary  period  (1831  to  1840)  the  average  was  45,244,257/. ; 
while  in  the  nine  years  that  close  the  series,  the  average  value  of  our 
exports  reached  55,896,021/. 

With  1831  were  begun,  under  the  auspices  of  the  late  Lord  Syden- 
ham, a  series  of  fiscal  reforms  far  too  numerous  to  be  particularised 
here.  In  the  eight  years  during  which,  excepting  one  short  interval  in 
1834-5,  he  officiated  as  Vice-President  and  then  as  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  that  minister  carried  through  the  House  of  Commons 
reductions  and  modifications  of  duties  affecting  more  than  700  articles 
of  importation.  The  individual  effect  of  these  reforms  may  not  have 
been  great,  but  in  their  aggregate  they  were  followed  by  the  happiest 
results.  Among  the  measures  here  alluded  to  were  several  which 
affected  our  commerce  with  France,  and  especially  the  equalising  of  the 
duties  upon  wine,  the  produce  of  that  country,  with  the  rates  charged 
upon  other  foreign  wines.  During  subsequent  years,  and  until  this  time, 
the  legislatures  of  France  have  done  little  or  nothing  in  liberalising  its 
tariff ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  duties  materially  affecting  the  industry  of 
England  have  been  increased  by  them  with  the  declared  intention  of 
discouraging  certain  branches  of  our  trade  ;  and  yet  (so  true  is  it  that  a 
nation  cannot  sell  without  buying),  their  augmented  sales  to  us  of 
French  produce  have  been  accompanied  by  continually  augmented  pur- 
chases from  us  in  return.  The  value  of  our  exports  to  France,  which 
in  1830  amounted  to  only  475,884/.,  has  since  reached  to  more  than 
six-fold  that  sum,  and  it  is  a  fair  presumption,  that  had  our  fiscal  reforms 
been  met  in  a  corresponding  spirit  by  the  French  legislature,  the  trade 
between  the  two  countries  would  by  this  time  have  reached  an  amount 
more  consistent  than  it  is  with  the  interests  of  the  two  people,  and  more 
in  proportion  to  the  wants  and  desires  of  upwards  of  sixty  millions  of 
people. 

The  imperfect  manner  in  which  the  Custom-house  accounts  were  for- 
merly called  for  by  Parliament^  and  the  subsequent  destruction  of  the 
Custom-house  by  fire,  do  not  allow  of  any  analysis  being  made  of  the 
foregoing  statement  for  all  the  earlier  years  of  the  series.  The  follow- 
ing abstract  (pages  359  and  360),  exhibiting  the  course  of  our  export 
trade  from  1805  to  1811,  and  from  1814  to  1849,  will  show  in  how  great 
a  degree  it  has  been  owing  of  late  years  to  the  enterprise  of  our  mer- 
chants in  seeking  new  and  distant  fields  for  commercial  operations  that 
the  money-value  has  been  maintained  of  the  produce  and  manufac- 
tures of  the  kingdom  which  have  been  exported,  and  that  we  have  been 
able  to  command  and  to  consume  to  a  greater  extent  than  formerly  the 
productions  of  other  countries. 
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I 


II 


i 

s"  s'  S  S  S  S  5  5  a  s  s  a  3  S  5  S  S  S  S  S  S  g 

« 

a  :::::::::::::::::::::    : 

9 

£. 
5,48^,005 
4,929,966 
5,188,562 
3,615,969 
4,272,247 
4,843,396 
5,177,671 
4,887,068 
5,955,468 
4,313,834 
4,726,905 
6,027,377 
6,302,310 
5,142,126 
4,975,028 
5,436,993 
5,439,508 
5,995,902 
5,578,016 
5,074j659 
5,839,015 
7,243,538 

i 

Vi 

£. 
4,980,748 
5,193,808 
4,695,581 
4,671,276 
4,515,533 
4,690,139 
4,351,093 
5,345,698 
6,519,7+4 
5,597,780 
5,385.898 
7,034,269 
6,432,883 
5,451,065 
4,924.950 
4.633,662 
5.523.338 
6,345,165 
6,813,646 
5,506,538 

4,307,776 

u 

£. 
5,810,315 

4,833,415 
6,133,3+6 

9.053,583 
5,468,273 
7,579,698 
6,844,989 
10,568,455 
13,425,605 
4,695,325 
7,586,760 
8,839,204 

7,098,643 

3,538,807 
5,013,514 

7,142,839 
6,830,460 

10.974,161 
9,564,909 

11,971,038 

i 

£. 
4,892,408 

4,231,350 
4,455,392 

4,335,48.1 
4,711,619 
4,644,318 
5,456,116 
6,750,842 
5,561,30* 
6,955,618 
7,643,279 
9,276,11+ 
8,167,081 
7,456,454 
9,547,396 
11,273,721 
10,973,714 
10,189,668 
9,118,692 
8,535,676 
10.931,302 

1 

£. 
716,926 
828,729 

880,753 
937,015 
993,130 
1,146,047 
1,468,062 
1,439,518 
1,847,759 
1,607,258 
1,615,469 
1,856,586 
1,732,606 
1,713,691 
1,615,530 
1,896,2M 
1,803,337 
3,049,087 
1,962,696 
3,464,811 

it 

£. 
5,532,788 
6,199,356 
7,233,887 
6,233,570 
5,686,949 
6,398,300 
8,501,141 
8,161,117 
9,011,205 
7,873,231 
10,113,304 
8,466,32+ 
9,208,066 
9,694,955 
9,878,517 
10,947,30+ 
11,294,388 
11,311,018 
11,431,338 
10,703,449 
10,375,797 
11,168,767 

II 

£. 
8,243,083 
8,346,118 

8,376,751 
7,317,870 
9,897,037 

9,605,892 
10,303,316 

9,999,861 
11,538,089 
13,130,195 
13,331,680 
13,283,179 
13,159,585 
14,030,837 
14,034,153 
14,336,797 
15,093,113 
14,695.575 
13,906,015 
12,045,346 
13,957,«5 

i 
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That  part  of  our  commerce  which,  being  carried  on  with  the  rich  and 
civilized  inhabitants  of  European  nations,  should  present  the  greatest 
field  for  extension,  had,  it  will  be  seen,  fallen  oflF  under  this  aspect  in  a 
remarkable  degree.  The  average  annual  exports  to  the  whole  of  Europe 
were  less  in  value  by  nearly  20  per  cent,  in  the  five  years  fi*om  1832  to 
1836,  than  they  were  in  the  five  years  that  followed  the  close  of  the  war ; 
and  it  afibrds  strong  evidence  of  the  unsatisfactory  footing  upon  which 
our  trading  regulations  with  Europe  were  established,  that  our  exports 
to  the  United  States  of  America,  which  with  a  population  of  only 
twelve  millions,  and  removed  to  a  distance  from  us  of  3000  miles  across 
the  Atlantic,  then  amounted  to  more  than  one-half  of  the  value  of  our 
shipments  to  the  whole  of  Europe,  with  a  population  fifteen  times  as 
great  as  that  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  with  an  abundance 
of  productions  suited  to  our  wants,  which  they  are  naturally  desirous  of 
exchanging  for  the  products  of  our  mines  and  looms. 

The  quantity  and  value  of  all  the  principal  articles  of  British  produce 
and  manufactures  that  were  exported  in  each  of  the  twenty-two  years  from 
1827  to  1848,  and  the  proportions  in  which  those  shipments  were  made 
to  difierent  countries,  are  shown  in  the  following  tables  (pp.  362-367), 
which  thus  exhibit  the  most  accurate  view,  that  can  be  given  by  any 
Custom-house  document,  of  the  actual  and  relative  importance  of  each 
branch  of  our  foreign  commerce. 

Some  few  remarks  appear  to  be  necessary  here,  in  order  to  prevent 
our  falling  into  mistakes  as  regards  our  foreign  trade  with  some  of  the 
countries  particularised  in  the  annexed  table  (pp.  362-367),  Under 
the  head  of  Prussia,  we  see  a  value  assigned  to  the  exports  which  is 
quite  inconsiderable,  and  which,  if  left  unexplained,  might  lead  to  a 
very  wrong  conclusion.  A  very  small  part  of  the  British  goods  which 
find  their  way  to  Prussia  for  consumption  are  exported  direct  to  any 
Prussian  port :  some  of  those  goods  pass  through  the  Netherlands  to 
the  Rhenish  provinces,  and  still  more  are  shipped  to  Hamburg  and  other 
ports  in  the  North  of  Germany,  whence  they  are  forwarded  by  land- 
carriage  to  the  interior.  In  an  official  statement  compiled  at  Berlin,  to 
show  the  amount  of  importations  into  the  Prussian  States,  as  to  which 
this  kingdom  was  interested  in  the  years  1832,  1833,  and  1834,  the 
value  is  thus  given :  — 

1832  1833  1834 

British  Produce  and  Manufactures      .  £13,712,700         £12,826,380         £10,531,010 
Other  Goods  (Ck)lonial  Produce,  &c.)  .      5,012,300  4,655,050  5,583,760 

18,725,000  17,481,430  16,11^70 

^^"^^^■^■^"^■■^^■^  •^"^^■^"^"^^■^^^  ^m^m^^^^m^^^^^,^^^. 

The  rate3  of  valuation  applied  in  the  computation  of  these  amounts 
are  very  greatly  exaggerated ;  but  when  the  necessary  allowance  shall 
be  made  for  this  fact,  it  will  still  be  found  that  the  Prussians  are  far 
better  customers  to  our  manufacturers  than  would  appear  upon  the  face 
of  our  public  documents.  ^ 
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^  Attotaa  tf  the  DteloTfd  Valut  </  Brit'iA  aiut  Trith  Pndttee  at 
fiom  the  Uittf'i  K'Pffitoin,  ^te^j/iaff  the  EOriDv*  Comtriet  to  ahic 
1648,    847     ISUS,  Q^rf  184'.'. 


COUN 


IIES. 


HoMim,  Northern  Porti  .      ,      . 

Porta  witbiD  the  BUck  St 

Suredfn 

Nofway 

Denmark  (including  IceUwd)  . 

PrUMi. 

Uerklfnburg-Scbvrerln .      .      , 

Hanover 

Oidenhui 

BuiKSti 

HeligoUi 

HollBncl 

Belgium 

Channel  Iiluidi   .... 

France 

Porlugel,  Proper.      .      .      . 

II  Madfiri     .'      '.     '. 

Stain.  Continenl>I.  »nd  the 

Isluids 

„      CBoary  Island!    .      . 

GtbnlUr 

ItaLy,  with  the  idjiccnl  col 
Asialio,  and  the  laUndl,  e 

Snrdlnikn  Territorie*   . 

Duchy  of  Tuscany.      . 

Papa]  TBrrilorio     .      . 

Naples  and  Sicily     .      . 

AuBlrian  Terriloriu  . 
Malta  aad  Goto  .... 
Ionian  iBluida  .... 
KlogdomofCreBCe.  .  . 
Turkiah  Domlniima.  cuclui 

Wallachii 

Syria  and  Palestine 

Egypt,  Puna  □□  the  Mediterranean 

S:l  :::::::: 

Weatem  CoMl  of  Afrio*     .... 
CdIodUI  Territory  of  lheC»p«  of  Good  I 

Hope ' 

Eastern  Comt  of  Africa      ,      . 
African  Porta  on  the  Red  Se>. 
Capa  Vcrd  lalanda     ...... 

Aaeenaion  and  St.  Helena,  Ulandt  of, 

HwlagaacBr 

Uaarlllu* 

Arabia  (eieluaiTo  of  Aden) 

Aden 

Pertia 

Britiali  Terrlloriea  In  the  EaM  Indie* 
taUnda  of  the  Indian  Seu,  tU.  :~ 

FUiUppine  [lludi    '.     '. 

Olher  lalanda  .... 
China  and  Honj;  Kong  .  .  . 
Brltlah  Setttementa  b  Auatralia 
South  Sea  itUnda       .... 


5M,035 

SIS.IIl 

e,32G,!10 

3,S76,46S 

l,lS8,03t 

414,567 

2,715,963 

S7|HB 
39,358 


474,622 
919,173 
2Sl,.'il6 
993,730 
721,981 
SS5,033 
171,731 
194,023 
1,749,125 
19.'i,l54 
267,618 
495,074 


421 ,620 
4M0,979 


IS4T 

£. 

)43 

179 

.■W7 

5S3 

961* 

105 

164 

147 

as 

(Ml 

6,007 

MS 

3,017 

42:t 

1,059 

4M1 

542 

■^a-t 

33 

85S 

770 

729 

466 

845 

3SS 

366 

637 

74H 

636 

S'Hl 

537 

\WI 

193 

wvt 

426 

233 

913 

2,363 

442 

415 

im 

13 

SHI 

M8 

420 

688 

208 

13 

7r.i 

505 

81 

378 

223 

563 

ij 

4flR 

•m 

5,470 

357 

870 

104 

486 

t,903 

969 

1,644 

170 

ii 

3.B3.1 

014 

a,  UK 

M7 

947 

37,648 
141,250 
11,287 


1,024, SSI 
1,175.748 

55,a» 


494,525 
379,467 
178,831 
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An  Aaxmnt  of  the  Declared  Value  of  BritiA  and  Irith  Produce  and  Manufaeturee  Exported 

from  the  United  Kingdom,  §*c.— continued. 


COUNTRIES. 


Foreign  West  IndU  IsUnds,  vix. : — 

Cuba 

Porto  Rico 

Guadaloupe 

Martinique 

Curafoa 

St.  Croix 

St.  Thomas 

French  Guiana 

Dutch  Guiana 

HavU 

United  States  of  America  .... 

Mexico 

Central  America 

New  Granada 

Yenesuela 

Ecuador     

Brazil 

Oriental  Republic  of  the  Uruguay  . 
Buenos  Ayres,  or  Argentine  Republic 

ChiU 

BoUvia 

Pern 

Falkla&d  Islands 

Russian  Settlements  on   the  North) 

West  Coast  of  America  .     .     .     j 

Greenland  and  Davis'  Straits  .     .     . 

Total   .     .     . 


1846 


1S4T 


£. 

844,112 

4,533 

580 

318 

6,877 

4,576 

446,317 

1,620 

136,113 

6,830,460 

303,685 

68,500 

219,593 

245,059 

7,455 

2,749,338 

153,479 

34,002 

959,322 

4,493 

820,535 

3,117 

9,438 


57,786,876 


£. 

896,554 

16,822 

164 

196 

1,089 

14,797 

386,599 

'i,466 
192,08a 
10,974,161 
100,688 
86,983 
145,606 
182,279 

2,568,804 
334,083 
156,421 
866,325 
22,375 
600,814 
2,083 

8,193 


58,842,377 


1S48 


£. 

733,169 

1,017 

218 


4,074 
171,660 

"  380 

88,067 

9,564,909 

945,937 

75,146 

247,916 

56,066 

6,094 

2,067,302 

156,759 

449,194 

967,303 

853,129 
717 

3,409 

43 


52,849,445 


1849 


£. 
1,036,153 
2,910 

93 

9,966 

9,067 

383,028 

'i,790 

109,306 

11,971,028 

779,059 

117,988 

331,112 

178,998 

9,689 

2,444,715 

O0,D0D 

1,362,909 
1,089,914 

878,251 
6,178 

6,417 

702 


63,596,095 


Spain  appears,  from  the  same  table,  to  take  from  us  goods  to  a 
very  inconsiderable  amount ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  if  the 
political  troubles  of  that  country  were  at  an  end,  and  if  a  more  rational 
system  of  commercial  policy  than  has  hitherto  been  pursued  were 
adopted  by  the  Spanish  Government,  our  trade  with  Spain  must  increase 
in  a  most  important  degree.  Still  that  trade  is  at  present  much  greater 
in  reality  than  it  is  in  appearance ;  a  large  part  of  the  goods  exported 
from  this  country  to  Gibraltar  and  to  Portugal  being  afterwards  intro- 
duced clandestinely  into  the  Spanish  provinces.  The  extent  of  the  con- 
traband trade  carried  on  at  Gibraltar  is  strikingly  exhibited  by  the  fact, 
that  the  annual  importation  of  tobacco  into  that  colony  amounts  to  from 
six  to  eight  millions  of  pounds  ;  nearly  the  whole  of  which  is  purchased 
by  smu^lers,  and  introduced  by  them  clandestinely  into  Spain. 

The  value  of  our  exports  to  the  whole  of  the  West  Coast  of  Africa 
averaged,  during  the  five  years  ending  with  1844,  the  sum  of  482,326/. 
per  annum.  More  than  one-half  of  this  amount  was  taken  by  the  British 
Settlements  on  the  Gambia,  Sierra  Leone,  Cape  Coast  Castle,  and 
Accrab,  leaving  little  more  than  200,000/.  for  the  remaining  parts  of 
die  country,  embracing,  between  the  river  Gambia  and  Angola,  nearly 
four  thousand  miles  of  coast,  and  containing  upon  a  moderate  estimate 
30,000,000  of  inhabitants.    These  people  must  not  be  considered,  ai 
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regards  commercial  objects,  in  the  same  light  as  those  who  enjoy  a 
greater  degree  of  civilization ;  but  the  experience  of  the  last  40  years 
affords  sufficient  proof  of  the  value  which  the  trade  with  the  negro 
population  might  be  made  to  assume.  In  1808  the  whole  quantity  of 
palm  oil  imported  did  not  exceed  200  tons;  in  1836  it  amounted  to 
13,850  tons ;  in  1844  to  20,732  tons ;  and  in  1849  to  44,666  tons. 
Thirty  years  ago  African  timber  was  unknown  to  us,  and  our  annual 
importations  have  since  amounted  to  more  than  20,000  loads.  This  in- 
crease has  taken  place,  too,  imder  the  most  unfavourable  circumstances. 
The  whole  country  is  disorganized,  and  except  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  towns,  the  land  lies  waste  and  uncultivated,  the  wretched  natives 
living  under  constant  dread  of  being  carried  off  into  slavery.  The 
legitimate  trade  of  our  vessels  when  on  the  African  coast  is  continually 
impeded  by  the  appearance  of  slave-traders,  on  the  arrival  of  which, 
the  natives  quit  all  other  occupations  and  proceed  on  marauding  expe- 
ditions, to  seize  the  members  of  some  neighbouring  tribe,  and  sell  them 
as  slaves.  Until  a  sufficient  number  of  these  poor  creatures  is  collected 
to  crowd  the  vessel  of  the  slave-trader  all  other  occupations  are  stopped ; 
and  it  is  not  merely  the  loss  of  time  and  consequent  expenses  thus  oc- 
casioned that  are  to  be  deplored,  but  the  great  waste  of  life  among  the 
crews  of  the  English  traders  while  uselessly  detained  upon  an  unhealthy 
coast.  Everywhere  are  to  be  seen  the  baleful  effects  of  this  traffic, 
producing  desolation  where  Nature  has  been  prodigal  of  her  gifts. 
According  to  Mr.  Laird,  one  of  the  most  intelligent  travellers  to  that 
region,  "The  Delta  of  the  Niger  alone,  if  cleared  and  cultivated, 
would  support  a  population  in  proportion  to  its  area  far  exceeding  any- 
thing known  in  Europe.  Its  square  surface  is  equal  to  the  whole  of 
Ireland  ;  it  is  intersected  in  all  directions  by  navigable  branches  of  the 
parent  stream,  forming  so  many  natural  channels  for  communication:  it 
is  altogether  composed  of  the  richest  alluvial  soil,  which  now  teems  with 
a  rank  luxurious  vegetation,  comprising  all  the  varieties  of  the  palm- 
tree,  besides  teak- wood,  cedar,  ebony,  mahogany,  and  dye-woods:  the 
sugar-cane  grows  wild  in  the  bush,  and  the  palm-nut  rots  upon  the 
ground  unheeded  and  neglected.  The  population  of  this  Delta  I 
should  consider  does  not  exceed  half  a  million." 

If  the  population  of  this  region — and  there  are  many  others  to  which 
the  same  description  might  be  applied — were  weaned  firom  their  present 
habits  of  violence,  and  if  advantage  were  taken  of  their  desire  for  ob- 
taining some  kinds  of  European  manufactures,  to  engage  them  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil,  can  it  be  believed  that  our  commercial  dealings 
with  them  would  continue,  as  it  is  at  present,  scarcely  greater  ia 
amount  than  the  value  of  the  eggs  brought  annually  from  Ireland  to  die 
single  port  of  Liverpool  ?  Among  the  objects  to  which  the  industry 
"cans  could  be  profitably  applied,  perhaps  the  most  important  is. 
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the  article  of  cotton.  Its  cultivation  does  not  call  for  any  great  amount 
of  labour ;  the  returns  are  speedily  obtained  ;  the  market  for  it  is  con- 
tinually being  extended  ;  and,  as  regards  this  country,  it  is  a  matter  of 
very  high  importance  that  the  million  of  persons  who  are  dependent  for 
their  daily  subsistence  upon  the  regular  supply  of  that  material,  should 
have  the  chances  of  disappointment  lessened,  as  far  as  possible,  by  ex- 
tending the  number  of  the  producers,  and  multiplying  the  regions  in 
which  they  are  found. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  goods  exported  from  the  United 
Kingdom  to  our  North  American  Colonies  do  not  all  remain  for  the 
consumption  of  the  colonists,  but  that  a  portion  is  conveyed  across  the 
Saint  Lawrence  into  the  territory  of  the  United  States.  On  the  other 
hand,  some  shipments  made  apparently  to  the  United  States,  accompany 
English  settlers,  who  proceed  through  the  States  to  their  ultimate  des- 
tination in  Upper  Canada ;  but  the  value  in  both  these  cases  must  be 
comparatively  unimportant.  Of  the  exports  to  the  British  West  Indies, 
some  part  is  shipped  in  transitu^  and  goes  for  consumption  to  Cuba, 
and  to  ports  on  the  Mosquito  coast.  The  whole  amount  assigned  to 
Turkey  does  not  properly  belong  to  our  trade  with  that  country,  some 
part  being  sent  forward  to  Asia  Minor  and  Persia.  With  regard  to 
the  exports  to  our  West  India  Colonies,  it  may  further  be  observed, 
that  the  value  of  late  years  has  materially  fallen  off,  which  fact  is  pro- 
bably owing,  in  part,  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  population,  for  the 
supply  of  which  given  quantities  of  stores  and  clothing  were  formerly 
required,  without  reference  to  their  cost  in  this  country ;  so  that  the 
reduction  in  price  of  the  generality  of  articles  which  make  up  the  sum  of 
our  exports  has  not  been  followed  by  much,  if  any,  increased  consump- 
tion. Besides  this,  goods  were  in  former  years  sent  to  Jamaica,  intended 
for  the  supply  of  the  neighbouring  continent,  to  which  shipments  are 
now  made  direct  from  this  country. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  value  of  our  exports  to  India  and  China  did 
not  experience  any  increase  until  after  the  partial  opening  of  the  trade 
in  1814.  Since  that  time,  and  particularly  since  1826,  a  considerable 
improvement  has  taken  place  in  the  amount  of  our  commerce  with  India ; 
so  that,  contrasting  its  amount  in  1849  with  that  in  1814,  there  is  found 
an  increase  of  more  than  190  per  cent.  The  recent  opening  of  the  trade 
with  China  is  calculated  to  add  still  more  importantly  to  the  value  of  our 
commerce  with  that  quarter  of  the  world.  AltHough  this  trade  at  first 
might  be  accompanied  by  losses  to  those  who  engaged  in  it  without  pos- 
sessing the  requisite  degree  of  knowledge,  it  could  not  be  doubted  that 
a  few  years'  experience  on  the  part  of  our  merchants  would  enable  them 
to  draw  very  great  advantages  from  commercial  intercourse  with  a  people 
so  enterprising  and  so  keenly  alive  to  the  benefits  resulting  from  foreign 
trade  as  the  Chinese  are  now  allowed  to  be.     Already  the  consumers        d 
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in  thiB  country  have  benefited,  by  the  opting  of  the  trade  with  China, 
in  the  greatly  diminished  price  of  an  article  of  general  and  daily  con- 
sumption ;  and  there  is  every  reason  to  hope  that  the  individual  skill 
and  enterprise  now  directed  tn  this  trade  will  succeed  in  making  coq- 
tinua)  addition^  to  its  amouDt,  until  it  bears  a  more  reasiinable  propor- 
tion than  it  has  hitherto  doat^  to  the  tracing  capabilities  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  that  thickly-populated  country^  This  trade  was  thrown  open 
on  the  expiration  of  the  East  India  Company's  Charter  in  April,  1834. 
^ce  t}iat  time  the  declared  va^ue  of,  English  manufactures  e&ported  to 
China  has  been — 
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Previously  to  1834  no  diBtinctioa  Ivid  been  made  in  the  Custom-bouee 
records  between  the  exports  to  lufUa.  and  those  made  to  China,  nor  will 
this  deficiency  of  iofonnatiou  be  supplied  by  the  statement  of  the  amount 
of  shipping  employed  in  the  trade,  because  a  great  part  of  the  trading 
intercourse  of  British,  subjects  with  China  is  carried  on  through  tbe. 
intermediate  ports  of  India ;  and;  thb  was  the  case  to  a  greater  degree 
formerly  tlian  it  is  at  present.  As  the  best  source  of  information  that 
is  open  to  us  upon  this  subject,  the  following  statement,  is  {^ven, 
showing  the  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  that  cleared  out  firom  the 
United  Kingdom,  for  China,  and  that  entered  inwards  from  that  king- 
dom, in  each  year  from  1830  to  1849 : — 
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The'  discriniinattng  diiHefc  which,  until  lately,  have  bcfen  charged 
upon  certain  articles  of  East  India  produce,  naturally  tended  to  prevent 
increase  in  that  branch  of  our  trade.  A  wiser  policy  is  now  recognised 
and  followed,  and  will  no  doubt  be  productive  of  solid  advantages 
to  the  people  of  this  country,  as  well  as  to  the  natives  of  Hindustan. 
The  capabilities  of  that  vast  region  atre  hitherto  but  very  imperfectly 
known  in  Europe  ;  and,  indeed,  until  the  Act  of  1833,  which  prohibited 
the  East  India  Company  from  trading,  and  which  gave  to  British-born 
subjects  the  right  to  settle  for  commercial  and  agricultural  purposes  in 
British  India,  there  was  but  little  inducement  to  cultivate  that  field  of 
inquiry.  Since  that  right  has  been  conceded,  the  attention  of  the  public 
has  been  forcibly  drawn  to  the  subject  A  committee  of  gentlemen 
conyersant  with  the  capabilities  of  India,  and  well  informed  as  to  the 
trading  and  manufacturing  wants  of  England,  was  employed  for  some 
years  upon  this  subject,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society ;  and  it  is  confidently  hoped,  that  through  the  exertions  of  the 
gentlemen  forming  that  committee,  many  branches  of  industry  may  be 
fostered  in  India,  which  will  aflbrd  supplies  to  our  artisans  of  several 
artieles  better  in  quality  and  at  a  less  cost  than  the  same  goods,  or  sub- 
stitutes for  them,  are  now  procured  from  other  countries.  Nor  is  it  only 
by  the^  encouragement  of  new  branches  of  commerce  that  the  two  coun- 
tries are  to  experience  benefit.  Much  may  be  done  to  give  encourage- 
ment to  the  production  and  transmission  of  articles  already  iipported. 
The  discriminating  duty  so  long  continued  upon  East  India  sugar,  for 
the  advantage  of  the  West  India  planters,  has  been  repealed ;  and  we 
now  have  reason  to  know  that  the  application  of  British  skill  and  capital, 
for  the  manufecture  of  sugar  in  India,  can  be  employed  successfully  in 
producing  improvement  in  its  quality,  sO  as  to  make  it  serve  every  pur- 
pose to  which  the  produce  of  the  West  Indies  used  to  be  exclusively  ap- 
plied. There  is,  perhaps,  no  one  circumstance  that  would  tend  so  much 
to  increase  the  commerce  of  India  as  the  opening  of  good  roads.  The 
course  of  the  great  rivers  is  at  present  available,  at  least  during  part  of 
the  year,  for  the  conveyance  of  Indian  products  towards  the  coast ;  but 
this  means  of  transport  is  of  but  little  avail  for  the  return  trade  ;  and 
even  the  partial  facility  of  water  conveyance  is  confined  to  only  a  small 
part  of  the  peninsula.  Good  roads  would  be  practicable  at  all  periods 
of  the  year,  and  in  every  pJirt  of  the  country ;  and  would  be  equally 
available  for  the  transmission  of  English  goods  to  the  inner  and  upper 
provinces  of  India,  as  for  the  conveyance  of  their  products  to  the  coast. 
This  improvement  is  especially  needed  in  some  of  the  cotton-yielding 
districts,  where  the  present  expensive  mode  of  conveyance  upon  the 
backs  of  oxen  acts  most  injuriously,  by  enhancing  the  cost  of  an  article 
which  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  our  Lancashire  manufacturers  lo 
receive  as  abundantly  and  at  as  cheap  a  rate  as  possible.    As  a  political 
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measure,  the  construction  of  roads  in  India  would  prove  highly  advan- 
tageous. Their  cost  would  he  quickly  and  amply  repaid  by  the  improving 
revenues  of  the  country,  and  by  the  grateful  feelings  that  would  be  raised 
on  the  part  of  the  native  population.  The  inhabitant  of  Western  Europe, 
who  has  always  been  accustomed  to  have  brought  to  his  door  every  article 
that  he  can  desire,  and  that  his  means  can  purchase,  can  have  but  a 
faint  idea  of  the  various  privations  experienced  by  great  multitudes  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Hindustan,  and  it  may  be  confidently  said  that  the 
Government  that  should  place  within  the  reach  of  the  poor  cultivators 
an  ample  supply  of  salt, — an  article,  the  obtaining  of  which  never  costs 
us  a  thought, — would  be  sure  to  receive  the  blessings  of  millions.  It  has 
been  stated  by  a  gentleman,  acquainted,  by  long  residence  in  difierent 
parts  of  India,  with  the  practices  and  capabilities  of  the  country,  that 
the  difference  in  the  cost  of  transporting  goods  along  the  present  ill- 
formed  roads  in  the  rude  carts  or  hackerys  of  the  natives,  is  less  by  six- 
sevenths  than  the  cost  of  conveyance  on  the  backs  of  oxen  —a  course  so 
commonly  rendered  necessary  through  the  absence  of  everything  to 
which  the  name  of  a  road  can  be  applied.  In  the  level  plains  of  Can- 
deish,  and  in  many  other  parts  of  Hindustan,  cotton-wool,  freed  from 
the  seed,  could  be  sold  on  the  spot  with  a  profit  to  the  cultivators  at  one 
penny  per  pound, — a  cost  which  is  trebled  or  quadrupled  by  the  expense 
of  conveyance  to  the  ports  of  shipment 

A  discriminating  duty  at  the  rate  of  2Ss,  per  cwt.,  or  50  per  cent, 
was,  until  lately,  imposed  upon  coffee,  the  growth  of  the  British  posses- 
sions in  India,  for  the  presumed  benefit  of  the  planters  in  oiu-  Western 
Q)lonies.  Until  1825,  this  discriminating  duty  amounted  to  56^.  per 
cwt.,  but  was  at  that  time  comparatively  but  Uttle  felt,  because,  owing 
to  the  excessive  duty  levied  upon  all  descriptions  of  coffee,  the  con- 
sumption of  the  kingdom  was  below  the  supply  obtained  from  our  West 
India  colonies,  and  as  the  surplus  had  to  seek  a  market  in  foreign 
countries,  the  prices  of  every  description  of  coffee  were  necessarily 
governed  by  the  demands  of  the  world  in  general.  In  the  year  just 
mentioned  the  duties  previously  levied  upon  all  kinds  of  coffee  were 
reduced  to  one-half.  The  produce  of  the  British  plantations  in  America, 
thenceforward  until  1842,  was  admitted  to  consumption  at  the  rate  of 
6d,  per  lb.,  or  56*.  per  cwt  East  India  coffee  from  British  possessions 
was  charged  9d.  per  lb.,  or  845.  per  cwt,  and  all  other  kinds  were 
charged  Is.  3d.,  or  1405.  per  cwt.,  amounting  to  a  prohibition  against 
their  consumption.  In  1842,  the  duty  on  coffee  from  all  British 
possessions  was  reduced  to  4d.  per  lb.,  and  all  other  coffee  was  admitted 
at  Sd.  per  lb.  imtil  1844,  when  the  duty  on  foreign  coffee  was  lowered 
to  6d.  per  lb.  The  consequence  of  the  reduction  in  1825  was  to  increase 
the  annual  consumption  of  coffee  from  about  8,000,000  lbs.  in  1824  to 
22,000,000  lbs.  in  1830,  which  increase,  as  might  be  expected,  occurred 
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almost  entirely  with  the  produce  of  our  West  India  colonies,  and  as  the 
power  of  production  in  these  colonies  is  limited,  and  by  this  increased 
demand  consumption  had  overtaken  that  limit,  the  price  of  West  India 
coflFee  was  driven  up  to  a  rate  so  high  that  the  difference  of  28*.  per  cwt. 
did  not  prevent  the  use  of  an  increased  quantity  of  the  produce  of  our 
Indian  possessions.  The  price  of  fine  Jamaica  coffee,  which  at  the  time 
the  duty  was  reduced  was  about  905.  per  cwt.,  advanced,  through  the 
demands  of  the  consumers,  to  125*.  per  cwt.,  but  without  producing  any 
increased  production.  The  quantity  annually  imported  of  British  plan- 
tation coffee,  in  the  five  years  that  preceded  the  reduction  of  the  duty 
iu  1825,  averaged  30,280,360  lbs.,  and  the  average  quantity  imported 
in  the  five  years  from  1832  to  1836  reached  only  19,812,160  lbs., 
being  a  reduction  of  34  per  cent,  in  the  supply,  notwithstanding  an 
advance  of  39  per  cent,  in  price,  thus  proving  beyond  all  cavil  the 
inability  of  the  West  India  planters  to  keep  pace  with  the  wants  of  the 
English  consumers.  In  September,  1835,  our  tariff  was  so  far  modi6ed, 
that  coffee  imported  from  the  British  possessions  in  India,  if  accompanied 
by  a  certificate  of  its  being  the  actual  produce  of  those  possessions, 
was  admitted  to  consumption,  on  payment  of  the  same  rate  of  duty  as 
British  plantation  coffee.  Tlie  quantity  of  East  India  coffee  taken  for 
consumption  while  the  duty  remained  at  9rf.  per  lb.,  advanced,  because 
of  the  increasing  price  of  West  India  coffee,  as  already  noticed,  from 
about  300,000  lbs.  per  annum,  to  about  1,500,000  lbs.  The  assimila- 
tion of  the  rates  of  duty  did  not  take  effect  until  two-thirds  of  1835  had 
elapsed,  but  in  that  year  the  consumption  of  East  India  coffee  advanced 
to  5,596,791  lbs.,  and  in  1837  reached  9,114,793  lbs.  A  few  years 
must  necessarily  elapse  before  the  production  of  coffee  can  be  increased 
in  any  particular  place  ;  but  experience  has  proved  that  there  was  good 
reason  to  expect  that  the  stimulus  thus  afforded  would  not  be  checked  in 
our  Eastern,  as  it  has  been  in  our  Western  possessions,  through  natural 
causes,  and  that  continually  growing  supplies  might  be  furnished,  until 
the  English  public  should  no  longer  be  forced  to  pay  a  monopoly  price 
for  this  agreeable  article  of  food.  That  time  has  now  arrived.  The 
importations  of  coffee  from  our  own  possessions  has  gone  beyond  the 
wants  of  the  consumers,  and  the  protecting  duty  still  offered  by  the  tariff 
has  ceased  to  operate  in  favour  of  the  colonial  grower.  The  quantities 
received  from  Ceylon,  which  in  1835  were  under  2,000,000  lbs.,  exceeded 
35,000,000  lbs.  in  1849. 

If  the  sound  principles,  that  no  duties  should  be  levied  except  for 
purposes  of  revenue,  and  that  it  is  both  unjust  and  unwise  to  tax  the 
whole  community  for  the  supposed  benefit  of  a  part,  were  recognised 
and  fully  acted  upon,  so  that  the  price  of  any  important  article  were  not 
enhanced  by  means  of  tlie  duty  in  a  greater  degree  than  the  actual 
amount  of  the  duty,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  advantages  that  would 
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result  to  the   country  at   large,  through  all  its  various  interests,  by 
the  increased  activity  that  would  be  imparted  to  its  foreign  cominerce. 

Much  has  been  done  during  the  last  few  years,  beyond  what  has  been 
already  particularly  noticed,  to  simplify  our  tariff  and  to  reduce  or 
abolish  duties  charged  upon  the  raw  materials  of  manufacture,  and  there 
is  every  reason  for  believing  that  the  subsequent  extension  of  our  foreign 
trade  has  been  mainly  owing  to  that  cause.  There  is  still  something  to 
be  done  in  this  way.  The  two  great  monopolies  of  com  and  timber,  the 
first  maintained  for  the  assumed  benefit  of  the  possessors  of  land,  the 
second  conceded  to  the  clamour  of  a  certain  class  of  ship-owners,  al- 
though importantly  modified  since  the  first  publication  of  this  work,  were, 
when  the  last  edition  of  it  appeared,  the  chief  remaining  obstacles  to  the 
growth  of  our  commercial  relations  with  European  nations.  The  most 
grievous  of  those  two  monopolies,  that  which  condemned  the  ])eople  to 
pay  more  for  their  food  than  was  paid  by  the  inhabitants  of  other  couu- 
tries,  has  at  length  been  swept  away,  and  there  are  strong  grounds  for 
believing  that  the  duty  on  timber,  which  is  essentially  a  raw  material  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  every  hr^ch  of  manufacture,  must  shortly  be 
wholly  abolished  also. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose,  as  generally  is  done,  that  the  higli  discri- 
minating duty  upon  timber  was  originally  imposed  for  the  benefit  either 
of  the  North  American  colonists,  or  of  the  English  ship-owners ;  neither 
the  one  nor  the  otlier  of  those  parties  was  thought  of  in  the  business  any 
further  than  as  they  might  be  made  the  means  of  relieving  the  con- 
sumers of  timber  in  this  country  from  the  evil  consequences  resulting  to 
tliem  through  our  esLclusion  from  ports  in  the  Baltic.  The  discrimi- 
nating duty  was  not  intended  to  have  been  continued  after  the  necessity 
out  of  which  it  arose  should  have  passed  away  with  the  return  of 
peace.  The  duty  upon  a  load  (fifty  cubic  feet)  of  European  timber, 
which  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  had  been  65.  8^.,  was  raised  by  in- 
considerable steps  to  27s,  2d,  in  1806 ;  this  rate  was  doubled  in  1811, 
and  in  1813  the  duty  was  further  advanced  to  65s.  Colonial  timber 
was  admitted  free  of  duty  up  to  1798,  when  it  was  subjected  to  3  per 
cent,  ad  valorem  ;  from  1803  to  1806  the  ad  valorem  rate  was  changed 
to  a  specific  duty  of  about  2s.  per  load,  and  in  the  latter  year  was  again 
altogether  removed.  In  1821,  in  consequence  of  the  recommendations 
of  Committees  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  the  system  was  so  far 
altered  that  the  rate  upon  European  timber  was  rediiQed  to  55«.,  while 
upon  colonial  timber  a  duty  was  imposed  of  10*.  per  load,  and  those 
rates  were  continued  to  the  year  1840,  when  1*.  6d.  per  load  was  added 
to  them  respectively.  In  October,  1843,  the  duties  w^re  reduced  to 
25^.  per  load  on  foreign  timber,  and  32*.  per  load  on  foreign  deals, 
and  to  Is.  per  load  on  timber,  and  2s.  per  load  on  deals  th^  produce  <rf 
^^*«-*^  possessions.     Furtlier  modific£^tions  of  the  duties  upoa  foreigiai 
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timber  were  adopted  in  the  session  of  1846,  so  that  on  the  5th  of  April, 
1847,  unsawn  wood  was  admitted  at  20^.,  and  deals  and  battens  at  26s. 
per  load ;  which  rates  were  further  reduced  on  the  6th  of  April,  1848, 
to  lbs.  and  20«.  respectively. 

The  colonial  timber  trade  cannot  be  said  to  have^  existed  previous 
to  1803.  In  the  fifteen  years  that  occurred  from  1788  to  1802,  while 
our  importations  of  European  fir  timber  amounted  to  nearly  3,000,000 
loads,  we  imported  from  the  American  colonies  only  19,429  loads.  In 
1803  the  quantity  so  imported  was  10,113  loads,  but  from  that  time 
it  increased  rapidly ;  first  from  the  stimulus  of  high  prices  occasioned 
by  the  events  of  the  war,  and  afterwards  in  consequence  of  the  greater 
preference  given  to  colonial  timber  by  our  tariff.  The  price  of  Memel 
timber,  which  in  1802  had  been  785.  per  load,  with  a  duty  of 
16».  lOrf.,  advanced  in  1807  to  150*.,  and  in  1809  to  320*.,  the  duty 
having  in  the  mean  time  been  raised  to  27*.  2(f.,  as  above  stated.  Under 
these  circumstanced^  it  might  ^rhaps  be  wise  to  stimulate  the  importa- 
tion of  colonial  timber ;  but  so  soon  as  the  return  of  peace  again  opened 
to  us  oar  old  channels  of  supply,  there  could  be  no  good  reason  for  bur- 
thening  the  pieople  with  a  heavy  tax,  only  a  small  J)art  of  which  found 
its  way  to  flie  Exchequei*,  arid  all  that  could  with  jpropriety  have  been 
asked  by  the  parties  who  had  embarked  their  capitals  in  the  new  trade 
was  a  lieasonable  term  during  which  they  might  withdraw  from  its  pro- 
secution. 

That  the  changes  here  noticed  in  our  dutied  for  protection  have  not 
been  productive  of  evil  to  the  colonial  wood  tr^e  is  made  evident  by 
the  quantities  since  imported  from  our  Atncrican  possessions,  and  from 
foreign  countries : — 

Foreicn.  Imported. 

Loaoi.  Losfd*. 

995,558  1,317,645 

544,136  1,485,357 

675,840  1,057,814 

810,497  2,024,939 

809,752  1,895,892 

701,080  1,803,334 

580,372  1,627,692 

In  every  civilized  country  timbei*  is  an  article  of  consumption  of  the 
very  first  necessity,  And  where,  as  in  this  country,  our  forests  do  not 
supply  it  in  the  necessary  abundance,  its  importation  should  be  rendered 
as  free  as  possible.  If,  through  the  necessities  of  the  Government,  it 
should  be  found  necessary  to  tax  this,  ^hich  may  be  called  one  of  the 
chief  raw  materials  of  manufacture,  without  which,  in  fact,  scarcely  any 
other  manufacture  could  be  carried  oni,  it  would  be  s(tae  consolation  to 
know  that  the  tax  answered  its  legitimate  purpose,  and  perhaps  stood  in 
the  place  of  some  other  equally  objectionable  impost.  Owing,  however, 
to  tiie  discriminating  duties  in  favour  of  the  timber  of  our  northern 
colonies,  a  sum  at  least  equal  to  the  amount  that  now  finds  its  way 


Yf!«IS. 

Loads. 

1843 

921,087 

1844 

941,221 

1845 

1,281,974 

1846 

1,214,442 

1847 

1,086,070 

1848 

1,10^,254 

1849 

1,047,320 
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under  this  head  to  the  Exchequer  is  lost  to  the  public,  its  only  use  being 
to  afford  employment  to  a  number  of  old  and  worn-out  ships,  which  it 
would  be  more  advantageous  to  the  country  to  buy,  and  then  break 
them  up  and  sell  their  materials  for  fuel,  than  it  would  be  to  continue 
the  present  modified  system. 

Owing  to  the  mode  employed  up  to  1843  for  calculating  the  duties 
upon  planks,  deals,  and  battens,  which  were  taxed  by  the  great  hundred 
in  classes,  according  to  certain  specified  hmits  of  dimension,  it  was  not 
easy  to  estimate  the  actual  quantity  of  wood  brought  for  consumption 
into  the  country.  Such  an  estimate  was  carefully  made  at  the  Custom- 
house with  reference  to  the  importations  of  1833,  and  from  this  it  ap- 
pears that  the  quantity  imported  that  year,  expressed  in  loads,  amounted 
to  1,163,518,  and  the  duty  collected  to  1,285,379/.,  being  at  the  average 
rate  of  22s.  lid.  per  load.  If  the  duty  upon  the  whole  of  this  quantity 
had  been  charged  at  the  rate  imposed  upon  Eiu-opean  timber,  the  pro- 
portion brought  from  the  colonies  would  no  doubt  have  been  reduced, 
and  the  supplies  from  the  Baltic  must  have  been  proportionally  increased, 
by  which  means  the  price  in  the  countries  of  production  would  have  been 
raised,  and  this  circumstance  would  so  far  have  acted  in  diminution  of 
the  advantage  accruing  to  the  country  through  the  greater  receipts  at 
the  Exchequer ;  but  when  an  ample  allowance  has  been  made  on  this 
account,  it  will  be  found  that  the  loss  to  the  public  at  large,  through 
adherence  to  the  present  system,  amounted  to  nearly  or  quite  one  mil- 
lion and  a  half  of  money  in  that  one  year.  The  importations  in  the 
years  that  have  since  elapsed  have  been  much  greater  than  those  of  1833, 
and  the  loss  was  consequently  for  some  years  still  more  than  the  sum 
here  mentioned.  It  is  the  opinion  of  well-informed  men,  who  were  ex- 
amined before  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  which  sat 
in  1835  to  consider  this  subject,  that  by  a  return  to  a  more  wholesome 
state  of  the  trade,  the  price  in  the  countries  of  production  in  Europe 
would  be  raised  only  temporarily,  and  tliat  so  soon  as  time  had  allowed 
of  the  erection  of  new  saw-mills,  and  of  other  arrangements  necessary 
for  an  enlargement  of  the  trade,  the  price  would  again  subside  to  its 
former  and  natural  level,  the  supply  of  growing  timber  in  those  coim- 
tries  being  equal  to  any  demand  that  could  possibly  arise  by  that  means. 

But  if  these  gentlemen  should  have  taken  too  sanguine  a  view  of  the 
capabilities  of  the  various  countries  to  which  we  have  hitherto  and  for- 
merly resorted  for  a  supply  of  timber,  there  are  other  districts  to  be 
explored  into  which  the  woodman's  axe  has  never  yet  penetrated,  with 
a  view  to  the  supply  of  Western  Europe,  whence  we  may  draw  supplies 
for  ages  to  come  of  a  quality  equal  to  everything  that  can  be  widied, 
and  adapted  to  purposes  which  it  is  now  difficult  to  satisfy.  From  the 
forests  of  Albania,  as  well  as  those  of  Circassia,  and  all  the  coasts  of 
the  Black  Sea  and  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  we  may— if  political,  and 
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still  more,  if  fiscal  obstacles  are  removed — draw  inexhaustible  supplies 
of  the  finest  wood,  including  oak  of  the  largest  size,  and  at  prices  more 
advantageous  than  any  other  countries  have  ofiered,  at  least  in  modem 
times. 

Under  these  circumstances,  we  are,  without  any  adequate  or  legiti- 
mate motive,  shutting  against  our  manufacturers  markets  which  were 
formerly,  and  would  be  again,  of  considerable  importance  to  them,  and 
are  at  ttie  same  time  giving  advantages  to  our  manufacturing  rivals,  of 
which  they  are  by  no  means  slow  to  avail  themselves.* 

The  official  value  of  goods  imported  has  a  nearer  agreement  with  the 
actual  value  than  has  been  maintained  between  the  official  and  the  actual 
values  of  British  manufactured  goods  exported.  The  greater  part  of 
our  importations  consists  of  produce  in  its  raw  or  unmanufactured  state, 
or  of  products  in  a  state  of  preparation  which  has  not  called  for  any 
great  amount  of  labour,  and  as  to  which  there  is,  consequently,  but  little 
room  for  economizing  the  cost.  Our  exports,  on  the  contrary,  consist 
in  great -part  of  goods  upon  the  preparation  or  manufacture  of  which 
a  great  amount  of  labour  has  been  expended ;  and  as  the  mechanical 
inventions  of  the  last  fifty  years  have  introduced  the  most  important 
degrees  of  economy  into  nearly  every  process  of  manufacture,  the  prices 
of  such  goods  fixed  180  years  ago  have  become  exceedingly  wide  of  their 
true  value.  The  error  which  might  thus  have  been  exhibited  by  the 
Custom-house  returns,  has  been  rectified  by  the  plan  of  obliging  the  mer- 
chants at  the  time  of  shipment  to  declare  the  real  value  of  British  goods 
exported.  The  only  course  eflTectual  for  correcting  the  error  in  valua- 
tion in  the  case  of  foreign  goods  imported,  would  be  to  contrast  the  quanti- 
ties so  brought  into  the  country  at  various  periods.  Such  an  account  it  is 
impossible  to  present ;  if  even  it  were  procurable,  its  bulk  would  prevent 
its  insertion  in  these  pages,  and  to  render  it  a  faithful  record  it  would 
be  necessary  to  accompany  it  by  many  voluminous  explanatory  statements. 

The  opening  of  the  present  century  found  this  country  involved  in 
war,  but  at  the  end  of  1 801  the  Peace  of  Amiens  was  signed,  and  it  will 
be  seen  (Table,  page  356)  that  the  value  of  British  goods  exported  in 
1802  exceeded  by  more  than  5,000,000/.,  or  13  per  cent.,  the  value 
exported  in  1801.  The  recurrence  of  war  in  1803  put  an  end  to  this 
improvement,  and  brought  our  exports  below  the  amount  of  1801.  We 
have  not  the  means  of  analyzing  our  foreign  commerce  in  any  year  earlier 
than  1805,  but  in  that  and  the  two  following  years  it  will  be  remarked 
that  very  nearly  one-third  of  our  foreign  export  trade  was  carried  on 

*  The  full  merits  of  this  very  import«nt  question  may  be  learned  by  consulting  the 
evidence  given  before  the  Committee  of  1835,  referred  to  in  the  text,  and  also  from  an 
article  in  the  fourth  number  of  the  "  British  and  Foreign  Quarterly  Review,*'  which  was 
written  by  one  of  the  most  intelligent  witnesses  examined  on  that  occasion — the  lata 
Mr.  J.  D.  Hume. 
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under  this  head  to  the  Exchequer  is  lost  to  the  public,  its  only  use  being 
to  afford  employment  to  a  number  of  old  and  worn-out  ships,  which  it 
would  be  more  advantageous  to  the  country  to  buy,  and  then  break 
diem  up  and  sell  their  materials  for  fuel,  than  it  would  be  to  continue 
the  present  modified  system. 

Owing  to  the  mode  employed  up  to  1843  for  calculating  tie  duties 
upon  planks,  deals,  and  battens,  which  were  taxed  by  the  great  hundred 
in  classes,  according  to  certain  specified  hmits  of  dimension,  it  was  not 
easy  to  estimate  the  actual  quantity  of  wood  brought  for  consumption 
into  the  country.  Such  an  estimate  was  carefully  made  at  the  Custom- 
house with  reference  to  the  importations  of  1833,  and  from  this  it  ap- 
pears that  the  quantity  imported  that  year,  expressed  in  loads,  amounted 
to  1,163,518,  and  the  duty  collected  to  1,285,379/.,  being  at  the  average 
rate  of  22s,  lid.  per  load.  If  the  duty  upon  the  whole  of  this  quantity 
had  been  charged  at  the  rate  imposed  upon  European  timber,  the  pro- 
portion brought  from  the  colonies  would  no  doubt  have  been  reduced, 
and  the  supplies  from  the  Baltic  must  have  been  proportionally  increased, 
by  which  means  the  price  in  the  countries  of  production  would  have  been 
raised,  and  this  circumstance  would  so  far  have  acted  in  diminution  of 
the  advantage  accruing  to  the  country  through  the  greater  receipts  at 
the  Exchequer ;  but  when  an  ample  allowance  has  been  made  on  this 
account,  it  will  be  found  that  the  loss  to  the  public  at  large,  through 
adherence  to  the  present  system,  amounted  to  nearly  or  quite  one  mil- 
lion and  a  half  of  money  in  that  one  year.  The  importations  in  the 
years  that  have  since  elapsed  have  been  much  greater  than  those  of  1833, 
and  the  loss  was  consequently  for  some  years  still  more  than  the  sum 
here  mentioned.  It  is  the  opinion  of  well-informed  men,  who  were  ex- 
amined before  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  which  sat 
in  1835  to  consider  this  subject,  that  by  a  return  to  a  more  wholesome 
state  of  the  trade,  the  price  in  the  countries  of  production  in  Europe 
would  be  raised  only  temporarily,  and  that  so  soon  as  time  had  allowed 
of  the  erection  of  new  saw-mills,  and  of  other  arrangements  necessary 
for  an  enlargement  of  the  trade,  the  price  would  again  subside  to  its 
former  and  natural  level,  the  supply  of  growing  timber  in  those  coim- 
tries  being  equal  to  any  demand  that  coidd  possibly  arise  by  that  means. 

But  if  these  gentlemen  should  have  taken  too  sanguine  a  view  of  the 
capabilities  of  the  various  countries  to  which  we  have  hitherto  and  for- 
merly resorted  for  a  supply  of  timber,  there  are  other  districts  to  be 
explored  into  which  the  woodman's  axe  has  never  yet  penetrated,  with 
a  view  to  the  supply  of  Western  Europe,  whence  we  may  draw  supplies 
for  ages  to  come  of  a  quality  equal  to  everything  that  can  be  wished, 
and  adapted  to  purposes  which  it  is  now  diflScult  to  satisfy.  From  the 
forests  of  Albania,  as  well  as  those  of  Circassia,  and  all  the  coasts  of 
the  Black  Sea  and  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  we  may— if  political,  and 
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still  more,  if  fiscal  obstacles  are  removed — draw  inexhaustible  supplies 
of  the  finest  wood,  including  oak  of  the  largest  size,  and  at  prices  more 
advantageous  than  any  other  countries  have  ofiered,  at  least  in  modern 
times. 

Under  these  circumstances,  we  are,  without  any  adequate  or  legiti- 
mate motive,  shutting  against  our  manufactiu'ers  markets  which  were 
formerly,  and  would  be  again,  of  considerable  importance  to  them,  and 
are  at  ttie  same  time  giving  advantages  to  our  manufacturing  rivals,  of 
which  they  are  by  no  means  slow  to  avail  themselves.* 

The  official  value  of  goods  imported  has  a  nearer  agreement  with  the 
actual  value  than  has  been  maintained  between  the  official  and  the  actual 
values  of  British  manufactured  goods  exported.  The  greater  part  of 
our  importations  consists  of  produce  in  its  raw  or  unmanufactured  state, 
or  of  products  in  a  state  of  preparation  which  has  not  called  for  any 
great  amount  of  labour,  and  as  to  which  there  is,  consequently,  but  little 
room  for  economizing  the  cost.  Our  exports,  on  the  contrary,  consist 
in  great  part  of  goods  upon  the  preparation  or  manufacture  of  which 
a  great  amount  of  labour  has  been  expended ;  and  as  the  mechanical 
inventions  of  the  last  fifty  years  have  introduced  the  most  important 
degrees  of  economy  into  nearly  every  process  of  manufacture,  the  prices 
of  such  goods  fixed  180  years  ago  have  become  exceedingly  wide  of  their 
true  value.  The  error  which  might  thus  have  been  exhibited  by  the 
Custom-house  returns,  has  been  rectified  by  the  plan  of  obliging  the  mer- 
chants at  the  time  of  shipment  to  declare  the  real  value  of  British  goods 
exported.  The  only  course  efiectual  for  correcting  the  error  in  valua- 
tion in  the  case  of  foreign  goods  imported,  would  be  to  contrast  the  quanti- 
ties so  brought  into  the  country  at  various  periods.  Such  an  account  it  is 
impossible  to  present ;  if  even  it  were  procurable,  its  bulk  would  prevent 
its  insertion  in  these  pages,  and  to  render  it  a  faithful  record  it  would 
be  necessary  to  accompany  it  by  many  voluminous  explanatory  statements. 

The  opening  of  the  present  century  found  this  country  involved  in 
war,  but  at  the  end  of  1801  the  Peace  of  Amiens  was  signed,  and  it  will 
be  seen  (Table,  page  356)  that  the  value  of  British  goods  exported  in 
1802  exceeded  by  more  than  5,000,000/.,  or  13  per  cent,  the  value 
exported  in  1801.  The  recurrence  of  war  in  1803  put  an  end  to  this 
improvement,  and  brought  our  exports  below  the  amount  of  1801.  We 
have  not  the  means  of  analyzing  our  foreign  commerce  in  any  year  earlier 
tlian  1805,  but  in  that  and  the  two  following  years  it  will  be  remarked 
that  very  nearly  one-third  of  our  foreign  export  trade  was  carried  on 

♦  The  full  merits  of  this  very  important  question  may  be  learned  by  consulting  the 
evidence  given  before  the  Committee  of  1835,  referred  to  in  the  text,  and  also  from  an 
article  in  the  fourth  number  of  the  "  British  and  Foreign  Quarterly  Review,"  which  was 
written  by  one  of  the  most  intelligent  witnesses  examined  on  that  occasion— the  late 
Mr.  J.  D.  Hume. 
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with  the  United  States  of  America.  Under  the  then  existing  circum- 
stances of  the  country,  with  the  ports  of  the  Continent  shut  against  us 
as  completely  as  the  power  of  Napoleon  enabled  him  to  accomplish  that 
object,  this  trade  was  of  peculiar  importance  to  us,  not  only  because  it 
gave  employment  to  our  manufacturing  population,  but  also  becatisfe  it 
provided  ns  with  the  means  of  meeting  the  foreign  expenditure  of  the 
Government  occasioned  by  the  operations  of  the  wAr.  The  merchants  of 
the  United  States  were  at  tha;t  time  accustomed  to  sell  thfeir  produce  in 
the  continental  markets  to  a  much  greater  amotrat  than  their  purchases 
in  those  markets ;  while,  in  their  dea:ling  with  this  country,  the  pradtice 
was  directly  the  reverse,  and  they  had  every  year  a  large  balance  to  pay 
to  this  country.  Tlie  means  of  liquidating  ttris  balatice  were  fiirhished 
by  the  excess  of  their  continental  sales,  the  amount  of  Which  was  paid  to 
the  agents  of  the  English  Government  for  bills  upon  the  Treasury,  which 
came  as  a  remittance  to  our  exporting  merchants,  and  thus  were  funds 
placed  at  the  disi)osal  of  our  armies,  and  the  payment  of  subsidies  #as 
accomplished  which  must  otherwise  have  drained  this  country  of  every 
guinea  which  it  possessed.  At  the  end  of  1806,  Napoleon  aimed  an 
additional  and  severe  blow  at  this  tountry  by  means  of  his  faihbus 
Berlin  decree,  whereby  he  declared  all  tlie  ports  of  Great  Britain  m  a 
state  of  blockade,  and  forbade  all  trading  with  us  or  in  \it^  articles  of  our 
produce  and  manufactures,  declaring  such  to  be  subject  to  seizure  and 
condemnation  wherever  they  were  found,  and  forbidding  the  importation 
into  the  countries  under  his  control,  which  then  included  neslrty  all  con- 
tinental Europe,  of  any  goods  of  such  kinds  as  were  included  amotig  the 
home  or  colonial  productions  of  this  country,  unless  they  should  be  ac- 
companied by  certificates  showing  their  origin  to  have  been  other  than 
British.  The  consequent  measured  of  retaliation  adopted  by  the  English 
government,  were  so  far  from  avertitig  the  evil  consequences  of  this 
Berlin  decree,  that  they  proved  directly  and  immediately  iiijurious  to 
6ur  trade,  in  a  greater  degree  than  all  the  efforts  of  the  enemy  would 
probably  have  succeeded  in  accomplishing.  Ouf  Orders  ill  Council, 
issued  in  the  course  of  1807,  served  indeed  only  to  give  efficacy  to  the 
paper  blockade  of  Naptileon,  against  which  the  whole  trading  cominanity 
of  the  world  would  have  been  arrayed  but  for  the  notable  expedient  of 
the  English  Government  By  these  Ordert  in  Council  it  wds  declared, 
as  the  only  condition  upon  which  neutrals  might  trade  With  countries 
not  at  peace  with  Great  Britain,  that  the  vessels  in  which  that  tr^e  Wa^ 
carried  on  should  touch  at  soitte  port  in  this  country,  theiift  to  pay  sudl 
amount  of  Customs  duties  as  should  be  imposed  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment, and  any  vessel  found  to  have  on  boafd  the  certificate  of  origin 
required  by  the  French  Government  was  declared  lawful  prize.  In  an- 
swg^^theae  Orders  in  Council,  Napoleon  issued  his  decree  from  Milan^ 
Jl^^^jl^  September,  1807,  in  which  it  was  declared  that  atiy  ship  that 
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abould  have  paid  any  tax  to  the  British  Government,  or  that  had  sub- 
mitted to  be  searched  by  any  British  authorities,  was  thereby  denation- 
alized^  and  became  good  and  lawful  prize  ;  and  in  order  to  give  full 
eflfect  to  this  decree,  it  was  pronded  that  any  person  on  board  a  foreign 
▼easel  acriving  at  a  port  in  France,  who  should  notify  to  the  authorities  the 
fiiet  of  such  vessel  having  visited  an  English  port,  or  of  its  having  sub- 
mitted to  be  searched,  should  be  entitled  to  receive  one-third  of  the  net 
▼alue  realized  from  the  sale  of  the  vessel  and  cargo.     Further  to  cir- 
eumveot  the  designs  of  the  French  Government,  a  system  of  providing 
neutral  Tessels  with  forged  papers,  by  means  of  which  they  might  elude 
the  vigilance  of  the  French  authorities,  was  encouraged  by  the  English 
Goveroment ;  and  thus  in  spite  of  all  the  hazard  attending  this  course  of 
very  questionable  morality,  a  considerable  amount  of  trade  was  carried 
on  in  vesaels  bearing  the  flag  of  Pappenburg,  Oldenburg,  and  other  petty 
continental  powers.     Such  an  expedient  was  clearly  not  one  which  the 
government  of  the  United  States  of  America  could  adopt  for  the  prose- 
cution of  trade  with  Europe  ;  and  finding  that  the  American  flag  was 
thus  eflSx^ually  excluded  from  the  ports  of  the  Continent,  that  govern- 
ment interdicted  altogether  the  trade  of  its  subjects  with  either  of  the 
belligerents,  first,  by  blockading  her  own  ports,  and  next,  by  a  law  for- 
bidding intercourse  with  the  belligerents,  while  it  allowed  of  trade  with 
other  parts  of  the  world,  and  which  provided  for  the  renewal  of  tradnig 
relations  with  either  of  the  interdicted  nations  which  should  rescind  its 
obnoxious  regulations.     The  return  to  wisdom,  in  this  respect,  was  first 
evinced  by  France,  and  war  was  declared  against  this  country  by  the 
United  States. 

It  will  be  clear,  firom  the  preceding  recital,  that  the  great  advantages 
which  we  had  derived  from  our  trade  with  America,  as  already  described, 
must  have  ceased  when  the  blockade  of  their  ports  was  enforced  ;  and 
accordingly  we  find  that  the  amount  of  our  exports  became  altogether 
inadequate  to  meet  our  public  expenditure  abroad,  the  foreign  exchanges 
turned  ruinously  against  this  country,  and  the  drain  of  the  precious 
metals  was  such  that  the  price  of  gold  rose  from  80*.  per  oz.,  at  which 
price  it  had  been  stationary  during  the  six  preceding  years,  to  91*.  per 
02.  in  1809,  to  97«.  6rf.  in  1811,  to  105*.  in  1812,  and  to  110*.  in  1813 ; 
these  prices  being  respectively  14,  20,  25,  and  29  per  cent,  above  the 
Mint  price  of  77*.  lO^ff.  per  oz.  During  this  period  the  evil  conse- 
quences of  this  state  of  things  was  aggravated  by  the  great  quantities  of 
foreign  goods,  beyond  the  wants  of  the  consumers,  that  were  accumulated 
in  our  warehouses,  and  for  which  no  market  could  be  found.  These 
goods  were  either  actually  the  property  of  English  merchants,  having 
been  received  in  return  for  manufactures  exported,  or  were  virtually  so 
through  advances  made  to  the  owners,  in  addition  to  the  freight,  in- 
surance, and  other  charges  which  had  been  incurred  upon  them.     Such 
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of  our  manufacturers  as  had  the  means  of  doing  so,  had  accumulated 
large  stocks  of  goods  in  their  stores,  but  one  after  another  their  means 
of  employing  workmen  fell  oflF,  so  that  in  the  beginning  of  1811  the  state 
of  distress  among  all  the  trading  classes  had  arisen  to  a  most  alarming 
height ;  meetings  were  held  in  the  city  of  London  to  consider  as  to  the 
course  to  be  pursued  to  mitigate  the  evil,  and  a  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  was  appointed  with  the  same  view.  The  distress 
was  partially  alleviated  by  the  issue  of  Exchequer  bills  on  loan  to  the 
merchants,  but  eflFectual  relief  was  not  obtained  until  the  tide  of  pros- 
perity began  to  turn  away  from  the  ruler  of  France,  and  the  continental 
nations  casting  off  the  shackles  in  which  he  had  bound  them,  leagued 
together  in  alliance  with  England,  for  the  recovery  of  their  independ- 
ence :  their  ports  were  then  of  course  open  to  our  cx)mmerce,  and  the 
goods*  which  had  been  accumulating  in  our  docks  and  warehouses  were 
distributed  to  willing  purchasers. 

The  desire  of  obtaining  British  manufactured  goods  and  colonial  pro- 
duce was  exhibited  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Continent  in  a 
remarkable  manner  during  the  years  which  immediately  followed  the 
promulgation  of  the  Berlin  decree.  This  scheme  for  the  destiniction  of 
our  trade  was  not  confined  to  France,  but  was  adopted  likewise  by  the 
governments  of  Austria,  Prussia,  the  States  of  the  Germanic  Confede- 
ration, Russia,  Holland,  and  the  Italian  States,  then  leagued  with 
France  against  this  country  ;  and  neither  trouble  nor  precaution  was 
spared  in  order  to  ensure  its  complete  adoption.  So  great,  however, 
was  the  desire  of  obtaining  the  prohibited  articles,  that  all  the  efforts  of 
the  French  Commissioners  were  of  little  avail,  and  the  export  trade  of 
the  country  was  maintained  during  the  years  in  which  the  continental 
system  was  enforced,  at  a  level  nearly  as  high  as  it  had  previously  ac- 
quired. The  well-informed  author  of  a  pamphlet,  published  in  1835, 
entitled  '  England,  Ireland,  and  America,'  says,  when  speaking  on  this 
subject : — "  It  would  be  amusing,  and  full  of  romantic  interest,  to  detail 
some  of  the  ten  thousand  justifiable  arts  invented  to  thwart  this  un- 
natural coalition,  which,  of  necessity,  converted  almost  every  citizen  of 
Europe  into  a  smuggler.  Bourienne,  who  was  himself  one  of  the  Com- 
missioners appointed  to  enforce  these  prohibitions  at  Hamburg,  gives 
some  interesting  anecdotes  in  his  Memoirs  under  this  head.  The  writer 
is  acquainted  with  a  merchant  who  was  interested  in  a  house  that  em- 
ployed 500  horses  in  transporting  British  goods,  many  of  which  were 
landed  in  Sclavonia,  and  thence  conveyed  overland  to  France,  at  a 
charge  of  about  28/.  per  cwt.,  more  than  fifty  times  the  present  freight 
of  merchandise  to  Calcutta  I"  In  the  plenitude  of  his  power,  Napoleon 
ifts  iu^)rfl^''^^peYent  the  clandestine  introduction  and  sale  of  English 

capital  of  his  empire  ;  he  was,  besides,  led  occasion- 
stem  so  far  as  to  grant  licenses  for  the  introduction 
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of  British  and  colonial  goods.  Those  licenses,  which  were  given  to  some 
favoured  individuals  among  his  staff  and  court,  were  sold  to  tbe  mer- 
cbaots  ;  and  it  has  been  stated,  that  as  much  as  a  million  of  francs  — 
40,000/. — ^has  been  realized  from  the  sale  of  one  of  these  commercial 
indulgences. 

It  has  been  often  brought  as  matter  for  reproach  agsunst  the  ministry 
of  that  day,  that  in  the  negotiations  at  Vienna,  which  followed  the 
down&ll  of  Napoleon,  the  commercial  interests  of  this  country  were 
heedlessly  abandoned.  It  can  hardly  be  denied  tliat  the  minister  by 
whom  England  was  represented  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  knew  but 
little,  and  cared  as  little,  about  commercial  matters  ;  and  that  certain 
of  the  better-informed  diplomatists  of  other  countries  were  not  backward 
to  take  advantage  of  his  ignorance  and  supineness.  Conquests,  which 
offered  wide  and  improving  fields  for  commercial  and  manufacturing 
enterprise,  were  given  up  as  it  were  through  complaisance ;  and  the 
whole  subject  of  trade  was  abandoned,  apparently  lest  the  pursuit  of 
what  might  be  called  our  selfish  interest  should  tarnish  the  laurels  we 
had  gathered  in  the  fields  of  slaughter.  The  amount  of  the  sacrifices 
thus  made  it  would  be  impossible  to  estimate  ;  but  at  however  high  an 
amount  they  may  be  reckoned,  it  is  probable  that  we  have  since  suffered 
far  more  through  our  long  persistence  in  a  system  of  restriction  and  pro- 
hibition. This,  although  it  might  have  been  comparatively  inoperative 
during  the  period  of  war,  could  not  fail  to  be  viewed  with  jealousy  and 
anger  so  soon  as  peace  enabled  other  nations  to  turn  their  attention  to 
foreign  commerce.  The  pertinacity  with  which  we  so  long  adhered  to 
our  navigation  laws,  and  the  numerous  anti-social  vices  that  were  suf- 
fered to  deform  our  tariff,  were  calculated  to  foster  this  spirit  of  jealousy 
on  the  part  of  others,  and  to  provoke  them  to  acts  of  retaliation,  from 
which  we,  as  the  most  commercial  nation,  were  sure  to  be  the  greatest 
sufferers.  The  ministry  of  that  time  was  supported  in  this  adherence 
to  a  system  of  restriction  by  many  commercial  men,  whose  modes  of 
business  being  adapted  to  that  system,  they  dreaded  lest  its  relaxation 
might  be  followed  by  personal  loss  to  themselves ;  and  it  was  their  en- 
deavour, in  which  they  too  well  succeeded,  to  persuade  the  Government 
and  the  legislature  that  any  change  of  system  must  tend  to  destroy  the 
foreign  commerce  of  the  country.  It  has  been,  unfortunately,  the  com- 
mon practice  in  this  country,  when  legislating  upon  commercial  matters, 
to  consider  the  interests  of  the  merchants  actually  engaged  in  its  pro- 
secution, and  not  the  advantage  of  the  trade  itself,  which  is  always  best 
promoted  by  attention  to  the  interests  of  the  consumers,  rather  than  by 
assisting  the  merchants  to  obtain,  by  means  of  what  is  called  protec- 
tion, an  unnatural  rate  of  profit. 

The  narrow  views  which  have  been  here  explained  were  not  univer- 
sally held  by  mercantile  men.    In  tlie  year  1820  a  considerable  number 
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ofi  the  most  wealthy  and  enterprising  houses  in  London  joined  in  a  peti- 
tion to  the  House  of  Commons,  embodying  principles,  the  justice  and 
liberality  of  which  will  assure  to  them  the  assent  at  all  times  of  en- 
lightened men,  and  reference  will  long  be  made  to  this  petition  as  to 
the  deliberate  opinions  of  practical  and  experienced  merchants  upon 
points  which  they  are  peculiariy  fitted  to  understand. 

This  petition  was  in  the  following  terms : — 

"  To  the  Honourable  the  House  of  Commons  of  the  United  Kingdom 
of i Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

"  Tha  humble  Petition  of  the  undersigned  Merchants  of  the  city  of 
London, 

"  Sheweth, — ^That  foreign  commerce  is  eminently  conducive  tb  the 
wealth  and  p^sperity  of  a  country  by  enabling  it  to  import  the  commo- 
dities for  the  production  of  which  the  soil,  climate,  capital,  and  industry 
of:  other  countries  are  best  calculated,  and  to  export  in  payment  those 
articles  for  which  its  own  situation  is  better  adapted. 

"  That  freedom  from  restraint  is  calculated  to  give  the  utmost  exten- 
sion to  foreign  trade,  and  the  best  direction  to  the  capital  and  industry 
of  the  country. 

"  That  the  maxim  of  buying  in  the  cheapest  market,  and  selling  in 
the  dearest,  which  regulates  every  merchant  in  his  individual  dealings, 
is  strictly  applicable  as  the  best  rule  for  the  trade  of  the  whole  nation. 

"  lliat  a  policy  founded  on  those  principles  would  render  the  com- 
merce of  the  world  an  interchange  of  mutual  advantages,  and  diflTuse 
an  increase  of  wealth  and  enjoyments  among  the  inhabitants  of  each 
state. 

"  That,  unfortunately,  a  policy  the  very  reverse  of  this  has  been,-  and 
is,  more  or  less,  adopted*  and  acted  upon  by  the  Government  of  this  and 
of  every  other  country,  each  trying  to  exclude  the  productions  of  other 
countries,  with  the  specious  and  well-meant  design  of  encouraging  its 
own  productions ;  thus  inflicting  on  the  bulk  of  its  subjects,  who  are 
consumers,  the  necessity  of  submitting  to  privations  in  the  quantity  or 
quality  of  commodities ;  and  thus  rendering  what  ought  to  be  the  source 
of  mutual  benefit  and  of  harmony  among  states,  a  constantly-recurring 
occasion  of  jealousy  and  hostility. 

"  That  the  prevailing  prejudices  in  favour  of  the  protective  or  restric- 
tive system  may  be  traced  to  the  erroneous  supposition  that  every 
importation  of  foreign  commodities  occa^ns  a  diminution  or  discou- 
ragement of  our  own  production  to  the  same  extent ;  whereas  it  may 
be  clearly  shown,  that  although  the  particular  description  of  production 
which  could  not  stand  against  unrestrained  foreign  competition  would 
be  discouraged  ;  yet  as  no  importation  could  be  continued  for  any  length 
of  time  without  a  corresponding  exportation,  direct  or  indirect,  there 
would  be  an  encouragement,  for  the  purpose  of  that  exportation,  of  some 
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Other  production  to  which  our  situation  might  be  better  suited ;  thus 
affording  at  least  an  equ^l,  and  probably  a  greater,  and  certainly  a  more 
beneficial  employment  to  our  own  capital  and  labour. 

"  That  of  the  numerous  protective  and  prohibitory  duties  of  our  com- 
mercial code,  it  may  be  proved,  that  while  all  operate  as  a  heavy  tax 
on  the  community  at  large,  very  few  are  of  any  ultimate  benefit  to  tlie 
classes  in  whose  favour  they  were  originally  instituted,  and  none  to  the 
extent  of  the  loss  occasioned  by  them  to  other  classes. 

"  That  among  the  other  evils  of  the  restrictive  or  protective  system, 
not  the  lea^t  is,  that  the  artificial  protection  of  one  branch  of  industry  or 
source  of  production  against  foreign  competition,  is  set  up  as  a  ground 
of  daim  by  other  branches  for  similar  protection  ;  so  that  if  the  reason- 
ing upon  which  restrictive  or  prohibitory  regulations  are  founded  were^ 
followed  ou^  consistently,  it  would  not  stop  short  of  excluding  us  from 
al)  foreign  conjimerce  whatsoever.  And  the  same  train  of  argument^ 
which,  with  corresponding  prohibitions  and  protective  duties,  should 
exclude  us  from  foreign  trade,  might  be  brought  forward  to  justify  the 
re-enactment  of  restrictions  upon  the  interchange  of  productions  (uncon* 
nected  with  public  revenue)  among  the  kingdoms  composing  the  union, 
or  among  the  counties  of  the  same  kingdom. 

^^  That  an  investigation  of  the  effects  of  the  restrictive  system,  at  this 
time,  I^  peculiarly  called  for,  as  it  may,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Petitioners, 
lead  to  a..8trong  presumption  that  the  distress  which  now  so  generally  pre- 
vails is  conaderably  aggravated  by  that  system  ;  and  that  some  relief 
may.  be  obtained  by  the  earliest  practicable  removal  of  such  of  the  re- 
straints as  may  be  shown  to  be  most  injurious  to  the  capital  and  industry^ 
of  the  community,  and  to  be  attended  with  no  compensating  benefit  to 
the  public  revenue. 

^^  That  a  declaration  against  the  anti-commercial  principles  of  our 
restrictive  systen^  is  of  the  more  importance  at  the  present  juncture, 
inasmuch  a^:  in  several  instances  of  recent  occurrence,  the  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers  in  foreign  states  have  assailed  their  respec- 
tive governments  with  applications  for  further  protection  or  prohibitory 
duties  and  regulations,  ur^ng  the  authority  and  example  of  thb 
country,  against  which  they  are  almost  exclusively  directed,  as  a 
si^nction  for  the  policy  of  such  measures.  And  certainly,  if  the  reason- 
ing upon  which  our  restriction^  have  been  defended  is  worth  anything, 
it  will  apply  in  b^lf  of  the  regulations  of  foreign  states  against  us.f 
They  insist  upon  our  superiority  in  capital  and  machinery,  as  we  do 
upon  their  comparative  exemption  frpm  taxation,  and  with  equal  foun- 
dation* 

"  That  nothing  would  more  tend  to  counteract  the  commercial  hos- 
tility of  foreign  states  than  the  adoption  of  a  more  enlightened  and  more 
conciliatory  policy  on  the  part  of  this  country. 
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"  That  although,  as  a  matter  of  mere  diplomacy,  it  may  sometimes  an- 
swer to  hold  out  the  removal  of  particular  prohibitions,  or  high  duties,  as 
depending  upon  corresponding  concessions  by  other  states  in  our  favour,  it 
does  not  follow  that  tve  should  maintain  our  restrictions  in  cases  where  the 
desired  concessions  on  their  part  cannot  be  obtained.  Our  restrictions 
would  not  be  the  less  prejudicial  to  our  oum  capital  and  industry,  because 
other  governments  persisted  in  preserving  impolitic  regulations. 

"  That,  upon  the  whole,  the  most  liberal  would  prove  to  be  the  most 
politic  course  on  such  occasions. 

"  That  independent  of  the  direct  benefit  to  be  derived  by  this  country 
on  every  occasion  of  such  concession  or  relaxation,  a  great  incidental 
object  would  be  gained  by  the  recognition  of  a  sound  principle  or  stand- 
ard to  which  all  subsequent  arrangements  might  be  referred,  and  by 
the  salutary  influence  which  a  promulgation  of  such  just  views  by  the 
legislature,  and  by  the  nation  at  large,  could  not  fail  to  have  on  the 
policy  of  other  states. 

*'  That  in  thus  declaring,  as  your  Petitioners  do,  their  conviction  of 
the  impolicy  and  injustice  of  the  restrictive  system,  and  in  desiring  every 
practicable  relaxation  of  it,  they  have  in  view  only  such  parts  of  it  as 
are  not  connected,  or  are  only  subordinately  so,  with  the  public  revenue. 
As  long  as  the  necessity  for  the  present  amount  of  revenue  subsists, 
your  Petitioners  cannot  expect  so  important  a  branch  of  it  as  the  Cus- 
toms to  be  given  up,  nor  to  be  materially  diminished,  unless  some  sub- 
Ftitute,  less  objectionable,  be  suggested.  But  it  is  against  every  re- 
strictive regulation  of  trade  not  essential  to  the  revenue — against  all 
duties  merely  protective  from  foreign  competition — and  against  the 
excess  of  such  duties  as  are  partly  for  the  purpose  of  revenue,  and. 
partly  for  that  of  protection, — that  the  prayer  of  the  present  Petition  is 
respectfully  submitted  to  the  wisdom  of  Parliament. 

•'  Your  Petitioners  therefore  humbly  pray,  that  your  honourable 
House  will  be  pleased  to  take  the  subject  into  consideration,  and  to 
adopt  such  measures  as  may  be  calculated  to  give  greater  freedom 
to  foreign  commerce,  and  thereby  to  increase  the  resources  of  the 
State." 

With  the  single  exception  of  the  passage  printed  in  italics,  the  fore- 
going petition  is  higldy  honourable  to  the  accomplished  economist*  by 
whom  it  is  understood  to  have  been  drawn  up,  and  to  the  many  eminent 
merchants  by  whom  it  was  subscribed.  It  may  be  fairly  admitted  that 
the  light  which  it  has  thrown  on,  and  the  attention  which  it  has  been  the 
means  of  drawing  towards,  the  subject,  have  tended  in  a  powerful 
manner  to  bring  about  the  successive  relaxations  which,  since  its  pre- 
sentation to  Parliament,  have  been  made  in  our  commercial  code.     The 

♦  Mr.  Thomofl  Tooke. 
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degree  of  success  by  which  it  has  thus  been  followed,  must  make  it  a 
matter  of  great  regret  that  it  should  contain  anything  capable  of  being  per- 
verted to  an  opposite  end.  The  author  of  the  petition  would  be  among 
the  first  to  disclaim  the  advocacy  of  any  disingenuous  diplomacy,  fortifying 
himself  in  this  disclaimer  by  the  whole  tenor  of  the  document,  and  espe- 
cially by  the  qualifying  clause  that  follows  the  objectionable  paragraph. 
It  is  unfortunate,  however,  that  the  course  of  proceeding  which  it  sug- 
gests has  in  many  instances  been  since  adopted  by  the  English  Govern- 
ment. It  has  been  seen  on  these  occasions  that,  by  the  relaxation  of 
some  restriction,  or  the  abolition  of  some  protective  duty,  a  positive 
good  would  arise  to  the  trade  of  this  country ;  but  it  has  been  seen,  at 
the  same  time,  that  this  reform  would  be  also  beneficial  to  the  commerce 
of  some  other  country  ;  and  it  has  been  thought  desirable  to  render  the 
relaxation  doubly  profitable  to  ourselves,  by  making  it  the  equivalent 
for  some  corresponding  relaxation  in  favour  of  English  commerce  on  the 
part  of  the  country  that  would  participate  in  the  improvement.  From 
some  cause  or  other, — probably  the  misconception  of  our  motives,  or  the 
fear  of  being  overreached, — it  has  generally  happened  that  it  has  been 
thought  unwise  to  grant  the  price  we  have  demanded  for  the  alteration, 
and  we,  having  made  our  relaxation  dependent  upon  the  payment  of 
that  price,  no  longer  feel  ourselves  at  liberty  to  persevere  to  our  own 
profit  in  a  course  which  we  should  otherwise  be  glad  to  adopt. 

To  illustrate  this  matter,  let  us  suppose  that  our  Government  should 
become  convinced,  through  the  successful  operations  of  the  smuggler, 
that  the  present  duty  (1838)  of  225.  6d.  per  gallon  upon  foreign 
spirits  is  injuriously  high — that  by  reducing  it  to  one-half  that  rate  the 
revenue  would  be  benefited,  and  the  foreign  trade  of  the  country  in- 
creased. Such  a  reduction  would  be  manifestly  to  the  advantage  of 
France,  and  our  Government  would  be  expected  and  urged  to  demand 
from  that  country  some  equivalent  concession — such,  for  example,  as 
the  admission  of  our  cotton  manufactures  at  moderate  rates  of  duty. 
A  negotiation  to  this  end  being  opened,  the  reduction  on  our  part  may 
be  made  to  depend  upon  our  obtaining  the  concession  demanded  of  the 
French  Government.  If  this  should  be  granted,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
but  that  the  joint  benefit  would  be  greater  than  that  to  be  drawn  from 
the  simple  reduction  of  the  duty  on  foreign  spirits  ;  but  how  many  cir- 
cumstances are  there  which  may  oppose  themselves  to  the  granting  of 
the  concession  demanded  from  our  neighbours?  Their  Government  may 
be  indisposed  to  make  it,  from  imagining  that  the  war  of  the  smuggler 
against  our  revenue  would  of  itself  soon  compel  our  legislature  to  make 
the  proposed  reduction ;  or  the  "  protected"  cotton-manufacturers  of 
France  may  prove  too  powerful,  and  may  influence  the  rejection  of  the 
treaty.  From  some  cause  or  other  the  restriction  against  our  manufac- 
tures may  be  continued,  and  in  that  case  tlie  dignity  of  our  Government 
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will  not  allow  it  to  proceed  in  the  business,  until  the  loss  to  the  revenue 
may  have  reached  a  pitch  which  can  be  no  longer  borne* 

When  communities  in  general  shall  become  more  enlightened,  in 
regard  to  the  principles  that  should  regulate  commerce,  such  negotia- 
tions as  that  above  described  can  never  occur.  Commercial  treaties 
will  then  be  unknown,  because  each  country  will  be  led  to  adopt  plans 
that  will  be  of  advantage  to  itself,  imchecked  by  the  consideration  that 
some  part  of  that  advantage  may  be  shared  by  others  ;  and  not  only  so, 
but  will  be  induced  the  more  readily  to  pursue  those  plans  for  the  very 
reason  that  others  will  participate  in  the  benefit,  assured  that  the  pros- 
perity of  its  neighbours  must  always  have  a  beneficial  influence  upon  ita 
own  condition. 

The  part  of  our  restrictive  system  whidi  was  viewed  with  the  greatest 
favour  among  all  classes,  was  embodied  in  the  measure  generally  known 
under  the  name  of  the  Navigation  Act.  The  foundation  of  this  Act 
was  laid  during  the  Protectorate,  and  the  system  was  perfected  by  the 
12  Charles  II.,  chap.  18.  lliis  Act  provided,  that  no  merchandise  c^ 
either  Asia,  Africa,  or  America,  should  be  imported  into  Great  Britain 
in  any  but  English-built  ships,  navigated  by  an  English  commander, 
and  having  at  least  tln-ee-fourths  of  their  crew  English.  Besides  this 
exclusive  right  imparted  to  British  shipping,  discriminating  duties  were 
imposed,  so  that  goods  which  might  still  be  imported  in  foreign  ships 
from  Europe  were  in  that  case  more  highly  taxed  than  if  imported 
under  the  English  flag.  The  system  here  described  continued  to  be 
steadily  and  pertinaciously  maintained  during  more  than  160  years, 
and  was  looked  upon  as  a  monument  of  wisdom  and  prudence,  to  which 
was  mainly  attributable  the  degree  of  commercial  greatness  to  which 
we  had  attained.  May  we  not  hope  that,  with  the  present  amount  of 
our  knowledge,  it  would  be  diflteult  to  arrive  at  any  such  conclusion,  or 
to  believe  that  the  trade  of  any  country  could  possibly  be  promoted  by 
compelling  the  merchants  to  employ  dear  instead  of  cheap  ships  ?  Tlie 
earliest  deviation  from  the  Navigation  Act  that  was  sanctioned  by  Par- 
liament, arose  out  of  the  treaty  with  the  United  States  of  America,  in 
1815.  The  States,  soon  after  the  establishment  of  their  independence, 
had  passed  a  navigation  law  in  favour  of  their  shipping,  similar  in  all 
its  main  provisions  to  the  English  law ;  and  it  affords  an  instmctive 
lesson,  that  the  practical  carrying  out  of  this  restrictive  system  to  its 
fullest  extent  by  the  two  nations  was  found  to  be  so  unproductive  of  all 
good  effect,  as  to  call  for  its  mutual  abandonment.     By  this  treaty,  the 

*  Sinc6  183S,  the  doty  on  brandy  (haying  been  intermediately  raised  to  22t.  lOdL)  hM 
b^n  (March,  lS4e,)  reduced  to  \b$.  per  gallon,  and  the  eonmimption,  which  m  1888  waa 
1,203,435  gallons,  yielding  1,353,614/.  to  the  revenue,  advanced  in  1S49  to  2,187,500  gaUona, 
producing  a  revenue  of  1,639,463/.,  not  any  equivalent  having  been  required  from  the 
OoTenmtnt  of  France. 
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ships  of  the  two  countries  were  placed  reciprocally  upon  the  same  footing 
in  the  ports  of  England  and  Uie  United  States,  and  all  discriminating 
duties  chargeable  upon  the  goods  which  they  conveyed  were  mutually 
repealed.  It  adds  greatly  to  the  value  of  this  concession,  that  it  was 
made  by  no  disciple  of  free-trade  doctrines,  but  was  forced  by  the  very 
consequences  of  the  system  itself,  from  a  Government  strenuously 
opposed  to  all  change  in  the  direction  of  relaxation.  From  that  moment 
tt  became  easy  to  foretel  the  abandonment  of  our  long-cherished  system 
of  protection,  since  every  country  that  desired  to  remove  the  disadvan- 
tage under  which  we  had  placed  its  trade  or  shipping,  had  it  thence- 
forward in  its  power,  by  adopting  our  plans  in  the  spirit  of  retaliation, 
to  compel  us  to  a  relaxation  of  our  code.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that, 
amidst  all  the  complaints  that  have  been  made  by  British  shipowners, 
of  the  abandonment  of  their  interests  by  their  Government,  it  has  never 
been  attempted  to  question  the  propriety  of  the  American  treaty,  nor  to 
complain  of  its  results. 

With  the  exception  here  noticed,  the  restrictive  system  was  con- 
tinued in  fiill  force  until  1822,  when  Mr.  Wallace,  then  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  introduced  five  bills  which  effected  a  very  im- 
portant alteration.  Of  these  bills  (3  Geo.  IV.,  cc.  41,  42,  43,  44,  and 
46)  the  object  of  the  first  was  to  repeal  various  obsolete  statutes  that 
were  enacted  in  relation  to  foreign  commerce  before  the  passing  of  the 
Navigation  Act.  The  second  bill  repealed  various  laws  dating  from 
the  Navigation  Act  downwards,  including  those  parts  of  the  Navigation 
Act  itself  which  enacted  that  goods  of  the  growth,  produce,  or  manu- 
facture of  Asia,  Africa,  or  America,  should  not  be  imported  into  this 
country,  except  in  British  ships  navigated  as  already  described^  and  that 
no  goods  of  foreign  growth,  production,  or  manufacture,  shall  be  brought 
into  England  from  Europe  in  any  foreign  ship,  except  frx)m  the  place  of 
their  production,  or  from  the  ports  whence  they  are  usually  brought, 
and  in  ships  belonging  to  the  countries  of  production  or  accustomed 
shipment.  The  third  bill  was  intituled  "  An  Act  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  navigation  and  commerce,  by  regulating  the  importation  of 
goods  and  merchandise,  so  for  as  relates  to  the  countries  or  places  from 
whence,  and  the  ships  in  which,  sudi  importation  shall  be  made."  By 
this  Act,  certain  enumerated  goods  were  allowed  to  be  brought  to  this 
country  from  any  port  in  Europe,  in  ships  belonging  to  the  port  of  diip- 
mcnt  Ships  belonging  to  Holland,  which,  by  the  Navigation  Act,  had 
been  forbidden  to  enter  English  ports  with  cargo,  were  placed  upon  the 
same  footing  as  the  ships  of  other  countries.  South  American  produce, 
which,  before  the  passing  of  this  Act,  could  be  brought  only  from 
certain  ports  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  were  now  permitted  to  be  imported 
direct  frx)m  the  places  of  growth  in  ships  of  the  country,  the  only  ex- 
ception to  this  concession  being  against  places  to  which  British  ships 
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were  not  admitted  for  the  purposes  of  trade.  The  regulation  of  the 
trade  between  our  possessions  in  America  and  the  West  Indies,  and 
other  places  in  the  same  quarters,  was  the  object  of  the  fourth  bill. 
It  permitted  the  importation,  subject  to  specified  duties,  into  certain 
ports,  of  various  articles  from  any  foreign  country  in  America,  or  port 
in  the  West  Indies,  either  in  British  vessels,  or  in  vessels  belonging  to 
the  country  or  place  of  shipment,  and  the  goods  so  imported  might  be 
again  exported  to  any  other  colony,  or  to  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
fifth  bill  also  applied  to  the  regulation  of  the  trade  of  our  Western  colo- 
nies. By  its  principal  provision  it  was  made  lawful  to  export,  in  British 
ships,  from  any  colony  to  any  foreign  port  in  Europe  or  Africa,  any 
goods  that  have  been  legally  imported  into  the  colony,  or  which  were  of 
its  own  growth  or  manufacture ;  and  it  was  further  made  lawful  to 
export  certain  enumerated  articles,  in  British  ships,  to  any  such  colony 
from  any  foreign  port  in  Europe  or  Africa.  By  means  of  these  relaxa- 
tions, the  colonists  were  enabled  to  draw  their  supplies  from  any 
country  in  Europe,  Africa,  or  America,  and  [^to  send  their  produce  in 
return  to  such  markets  as  should  hold  out  the  greatest  inducements. 

In  the  year  following  that  in  which  these  Acts  were  passed,  a  notifica- 
tion was  made  to  our  Gt)vemment  by  Prussia,  that  unless  and  until  some 
relaxation  of  our  system  was  made  in  favour  of  the  ships  of  that  country, 
heavy  retaliatory  duties  would  be  imposed  upon  English  shipping  that 
should  enter  any  Prussian  poi*t.  It  is  surprising,  considering  the  suc- 
cessfril  stand  made  eight  years  before  by  the  United  States,  that  so  long 
a  time  should  have  been  allowed  to  elapse  before  the  contmental  nations 
proceeded  to  force  us  into  the  adoption  of  a  more  liberal  course,  by 
making  us  in  tiu*n  the  victims  of  our  anti-social  system.  The  adoption  of 
this  natural  policy  on  the  part  of  Prussia  would  assuredly  have  been 
soon  followed  by  a  similar  movement  in  other  countries,  and  our  mer- 
chants and  shipowners  became  immediately  clamorous  for  the  inter- 
ference of  the  Government  to  obtain  the  removal  of  the  duties  imposed 
by  Prussia.  It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  what  are  called  the 
Reciprocity  Acts  (4  Geo.  IV.,  c.  77,  and  5  Geo.  IV.,  c.  1)  were  passed. 
These  Acts  authorized  His  Majesty,  by  Order  in  Council,  to  permit  the 
importation  and  exportation  of  goods  in  foreign  vessels,  on  payment  of 
the  same  duties  as  were  chargeable  when  imported  in  British  vessels,  in 
favour  of  all  such  countries  as  should  not  levy  discriminating  duties 
upon  goods  imported  into  those  countries  in  British  vessels ;  and  further 
to  levy  upon  the  vessels  of  such  countries,  when  frequenting  British 
ports,  the  same  tonnage  duties  as  are  chargeable  on  British  vessels.  A 
power  was,  on  the  other  hand,  given  to  the  Crown  by  these  Acts  of  Par- 
liament, to  impose  additional  duties  upon  goods  and  shipping  against 

y  countries  which  should  levy  higher  duties  in  the  case  of  the  employ- 
of  British  vessels  in  the  trade  with  those  countries.    The  conces- 
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sions  thus  made  met  with  only  a  feeble  opposition,  the  principal  Act 
having  passed  the  Commons  by  a  majority  of  5  to  1. 

Under  the  authority  of  these  Acts  of  Parliament  reciprocity  treaties 
have  been  concluded  with  the  following  countries : — 


France. 

Portugal. 

Austria. 

Sardinia. 

RiiMia. 

Two  Sicilies. 

Sweden  and  Norway. 

Greece. 

Denmark. 

Turkey. 

Netherlands. 

United  States  of  America. 

Prussia. 

Mexico. 

Lubeck. 

Texas. 

Bremen. 

Uraguay. 

Hamburg. 

BoUvia. 

Hanoyer. 

Venezuela. 

Mecklenburg  Schwerin. 

New  Granada. 

Mecklenburgh  Strelits. 

Escuador  (Equator). 

Oldenburg. 

Rio  de  la  Plata. 

Frankfort. 

Brazil. 

A  great  depreciation  has  undoubtedly  taken  place  in  the  value  of 
ships  in  this  country.  If,  while  the  prices  of  all  other  kinds  of  pro« 
perty  had  undergone  reduction,  the  price  of  ships  had  been  exempted 
from  alteration,  it  would  have  been  extraordinary,  and  a  circumstance 
by  no  means  favourable  to  commerce.  It  is  not  possible  to  estimate 
proportionally  the  degree  in  which  this  general  abatement  of  prices  has 
affected  shipping.  One  ship  differs  from  another  in  those  qualities 
which  determine  its  marketable  value  ;  and  not  only  so,  but  each  ship 
is  continually  undergoing  a  change  in  those  qualities.  It  may  be  fairly 
presumed,  however,  that  the  general  fall  of  prices  has  not  borne  harder 
upon  the  owners  of  ships  than  upon  the  holders  of  other  kinds  of  pro- 
perty, since  we  find  from  public  documents,  as  shown  in  this  volume, 
that  the  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  built  since  that  fall  became 
matter  of  complaint,  have  been  greater  than  they  were  during  years 
which  are  now  pointed  out  as  periods  of  prosperity  by  the  shipping  in- 
terest The  materials  of  which  ships  are  built  all  participated  in  the  fall 
— ^wood,  hemp,  iron,  copper,  sail-cloth,— every  article  that  can  be  men- 
tioned as  portions  of  a  ship  or  of  her  stores,  had  become  cheaper,  and  as 
new  ships  could  be  profitably  employed  upon  lower  terms  than  those  built 
in  dearer  times,  the  owners  of  the  latter  were  of  course  compelled  to 
accept  of  less  remunerative  rates  of  freight.  Their  value  in  the  market 
was,  of  course,  affected  by  the  same  circumstance,  and  as  no  man  likes 
to  see  his  property  made  less  valuable,  their  owners  became  discon- 
tented. Overlooking  the  obvious  cause  of  depression,  and  seeing  that 
not  only  were  they  underbid  by  the  owners  of  British  ships  built  with 
cheaper  materials,  but  also  by  the  foreign  shipowner,  whose  ves^l  was 
built  still  more  cheaply,  they  forgot  the  circumstances  which  had  in  a 
manner  compelled  the  Government  to  relax  our  navigation  laws,  and 
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of  the  most  wealthy  and  enterprising  houses  in  London  joined  in  a  peti- 
tion to  the  House  of  Commons,  embodying  princi|ile8,  the  jiistict;  and 
liberaUty  of  whicli  will  assure  to  them  the  assent  at  all  tinn's  of  en- 
lightened men,  and  reference  will  long  he  made  to  this  petition  as  to 
the  deliberate  opinions  of  ]iractical  and  cxiwrienced  loLTcliants  upon 
points  which  they  arc  peculiarly  fitted  to  midci-stnnd. 

This  petition  was  in  the  fiilloiving  tt-rms : — 

"  To  tlie  Honourable  the  House  of  Commons  of  the  I'uitL'd  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  anil  Ireland. 

"  Thffl  humble  Petition  of  the  undersigned  Merchants  of  the  eity  of 
I^ndon, 

"  Shcwefb, — That  foreign  commerce  is  eminently  cnndiicivc  to  tlio 
wealth  and  prosperity  of  a  country  by  enablin<;  it  to  im]Kirt  the  connno- 
dities  for  the  prixluction  of  which  the  soil,  clini.tte,  capital,  and  iixlnsti-y 
of  other  countries  are  best  calculated,  and  to  csjwrt  in  psiyment  those 
articles  for  which  its  own  situation  is  better  adapted. 

"  That  freedom  from  restraint  is  calculated  to  give  the  utmost  exten- 
sion to  foreign  trade,  and  tlie  best  direction  to  the  capital  and  industry 
of  the  country. 

"  'I'hat  the  maxim  of  buying  in  the  cheapest  market,  and  selling  in 
the  dearest,  which  regulates  every  merchant  in  hia  individual  dealings, 
it  strictly  applicable  as  the  best  nile  for  the  trade  of  the  whole  nation. 

"  Tliat  a  policy  founded  on  those  principles  would  render  the  com- 
merce of  the  world  an  intercliange  of  mutual  advantages,  and  difliise 
an  increase  of  wealth  anil  enjoyments  among  the  inhabitants  of  each 
state. 

"  'Iliat,  unfortunately,  a  policy  the  very  reverse  of  this  has  been,  and 
is,  more  or  less,  adopted  and  acted  upon  by  the  Government  of  this  and 
of  every  other  country,  each  trying  to  exclude  the  productions  of  other 
countries,  with  the  specious  and  well-meant  dengn  of  encouraging  its 
own  [iroductions ;  thus  intlicting  on  the  bulk  of  its  subjects,  who  are 
consumers,  the  neccesity  of  submitdng  to  {oivations  in  the  quantity  oF 
quality  of  commodities ;  and  thns  rendering  what  ought  to  be  the  sourcs 
of  mutual  benefit  and  of  harmony  among  itatc^  a  constatitly-recurring 
occasion  of  jealousy  and  faosdiity. 

"  Tliat  tlie  prevailing  prejudices  iia 
tive   system   may  be  traced  to  tlieF 
importation  of  foreign  commodities 
ragement  of  our  own  production  to 
be  clearly  shown,  that  although  the  pi 
which  could  not  stand  against  unreeti 
be  discouraged  ;  yet  as  no  importation 
of  time  without  a  corresponding  exporlai 
would  be  an  encoonigement,  for  the 
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they  should  be  looked  upon,  as  they  generally  have  been  in  this  country, 
not  as  the  means  of  commerce,  but  as  its  end. 

It  has  been  a  fruitful  source  of  complaint,  from  year  to  year,  on  the 
part  of  the  owners  of  British  ships,  that  a  large  and  increasing  amount 
of  foreign  tonnage  enters  the  ports  of  the  United  ELingdom,  and  they 
have  been  so  accustomed  to  look  with  jealousy  upon  these  foreign  rivals, 
that  they  cannot  forbear  complaining  of  the  competition  at  periods  when 
it  is  notorious,  and  even  acknowledged  by  themselves,  that  British  vessels 
find  full  employment  at  rates  of  freight  which  are  more  satisfactory  to 
themselves  than  beneficial  to  tiie  trading  interests  of  the  country.  In 
years  of  great  commercial  excitement,  when  the  demand  for  shipping  is 
unusually  great,  it  is  of  great  advantage  to  British  shipowners  tfjat  our 
merchants  should  be  able  to  employ  foreign  vessels.  If  the  tonnage 
under  British  register  were  sufficiently  great  to  answer  the  possible 
demands  of  any  extraordinary  year,  what  would  become  of  the  surplus 
of  that  tonnage  during  years  of  ordinary  employment  ?  Home  competi- 
tion would,  in  such  cases,  inevitably  bring  down  the  rates  of  freight 
below  the  scale  that  would  remunerate  the  owners ;  whereas  now  that 
the  merchants  are  free  to  supply  their  wants  in  foreign  parts,  they  will 
do  so  no  longer  than  necessity  obliges  them,  and  that  necessity  being 
over,  the  reasonable  amount  of  British  tonnage  finds  its  usual  employ- 
ment at  the  usual  scale  of  compensation.  In  years  when  tlie  employ- 
ment of  British  ships  is  greatest,  there  is  the  largest  proportionate  use 
of  foreign  shipping,  and,  on  the  contrary,  during  years  of  commercial 
depression,  the  proportionate  use  of  foreign  tonnage  is  always  found  to 
be  the  least. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  political  consideration  before  alluded  to,  which 
causes  us  to  look  to  our  mercantile  marine  more,  perhaps,  than  would  be 
necessary  if  a  good  system  were  adopted  for  recruiting  the  national  fleet, 
no  one  could  have  questioned  that  the  true  interests  of  commerce  would 
require  that  we  should  employ  the  ships  of  any  country  which  would 
best  and  cheapest  perform  the  office  of  conveying  merchandise  to  and 
from  our  shores.  It  is,  indeed,  no  longer  doubtful  whether,  all  restric- 
tions imposed  on  our  foreign  commerce  in  favour  of  our  own  flag  being 
abolished  through  the  repeal  in  1849  of  our  navigation  laws,  English 
vessels  are  able  successfully — nay,  triumphantly — to  compete  with  the 
ships  of  every  other  country.  It  is  a  fact,  that  in  our  trade  with  the 
United  States  of  America,  a  continually-increasing  proportion  of  British 
tonnage  has  of  late  years  been  employed.  In  1821,  the  proportion  of 
British  vessels  which  entered  the  ports  of  the  United  States  was  74  per 
cent.,  compared  with  the  American  tonnage  employed  in  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  States ;  while,  in  1835,  that  proportion  was  increased  to 
89  per  cent.,  which  proportion  was  maintained  in  18i4,  and  increased  in 
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1849,  to  55|  per  cent. :  the  actual  numbers  in  each  of  the  twenty-eight 
years  from  1821  to  1849,  have  been  as  follows : — 


Yean. 

Britiah  Tons.  American  Tons. 

Years. 

1821 

55,188 

765,098 

1836 

1822 

70,669 

787,961 

1837 

1823 

89,553 

775,271 

1838 

1824 

67,351 

850,033 

1839 

1825 

63,036 

880,754 

1840 

1826 

69,295 

942,206 

1841 

1827 

99,114 

918,361 

1842 

1828 

104,167 

868,381 

1843 

1829 

86,377 

872,949 

1844 

isao 

87,231 

967,227 

1845 

1831 

215,887 

922,952 

1846 

1832 

288,841 

949,622 

1847 

1833 

383,487 

1,111,441 

1848 

1834 

453,495 

1,074,670 

1849 

1835 

529,922 

1,352,653 

British  Tons. 

▲merioan  Tons. 

544,774 

1,255,384 

543,020 

1,299,720 

484,702 

1,302,974 

495,353 

1,491,279 

582,424 

1,576,946 

615,623 

1,631,909 

599,502 

1,510,111 

453,834 

1,443,523 

766,747 

1,977,438 

753,882 

2,035,486 

813,287 

2,151,114 

993,210 

2,101,359 

1,177,104 

2,393,482 

1,482,707 

2,658,321 

The  increase  in  British  shipping  between  the  first  and  the  last  years 
of  the  series  is  2584  per  cent. ;  but  the  increase  in  American  shipping 
during  the  same  time  has  been  nearly  248  per  cent. ;  and  in  the  face  of 
this  positive  increase  of  employment  we  have  not  heard  any  complaints 
from  American  shipowners  against  the  system  of  reciprocity  under  which 
the  far  greater  proportionate  increase  of  British  shipping  has  occiured. 
If  all  the  foreign  tonnage  that  entered  the  ports  of  the  United  States  in 
each  of  the  years  1821,  1835,  and  1849,  were  compared  with  the  Ame- 
rican tonnage  in  those  years  respectively,  it  would  be  found  that,  in  1821, 
the  proportion  was  10'65 ;  whilst,  in  1835,  it  was  47*42  of  foreign  to 
100  American,  and  in  1849,  it  was  64'36.  If,  then,  we  compare  in  the 
same  way  the  British  and  foreign  tonnage  that  entered  the  ports  of  the 
United  Kingdom  in  the  same  years,  it  will  be  found,  that  in  the  former 
year  the  proportion  was  27  per  cent. ;  while,  in  1835,  it  was  35i  per 
cent.,  and  in  1849,  41-67  per  cent.  If  we  then  turn  to  the  halcyon 
days  of  British  shipowners — the  days  to  which  they  are  accustomed  to 
refer  as  the  period  of  their  greatest  prosperity— we  shall  find  that  this 
prosperity  was  certainly  not  occasioned  by  the  absence  of  competition 
on  the  part  of  foreign  vessels ;  for  in  each  of  the  years  as  to  which  the 
records  have  been  preserved,  which  occurred  between  the  beginning 
of  the  century  and  the  termination  of  the  war,  the  proportion  of  foreign 
to  British  shipping  which  entered  our  ports  was  far  greater  than  it  is  at 
present : — 

In  1801  for  100  tons  Britiah,  there  were  84*56  tons  foreign. 
1802  „  ,.  36*02 


1803 
1804 
1805 
1806 
1809 
1810 


>» 
» 

» 


»> 


57*19 
67*11 
72*58 
67*77 
80*88 
131*27 


)» 


»» 
» 
n 
»» 


In  whichever  way  we  estimate  the  amount  of  our  foreign  and  colonial 
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commerce,  whether  by  the  "  official  value  "  of  the  Custom-house,  or  the 
declared  yalue  of  the  exporters,  we  shall  acquire  a  very  imperfect  test 
of  its  importance.  It  is  not  according  to  the  money  value  of  the  goodS) 
but  according  to  the  amount  of  industry  which  has  been  set  in  motion 
for  their  production,  that  we  should  estimate  our  exports ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  the  quantity  and  not  the  money  value  of  the  foreign 
productions  that  we  receive  in  return,  that  forms  the  true  measure 
of  the  sum  of  enjoyment  which  they  occasion  to  the  country.  The 
amount  of  tonnage  employed  for  the  conveyance  of  these  products  from 
and  to  our  shores  forms,  perhaps,  a  much  better  measure  of  the  pro- 
gress of  our  foreign  trade  than  any  computations  of  their  cost  in  money. 
If,  then,  we  contrast  the  amount  of  shipping  that  entered  and  left  our 
ports  in  the  two  years  1802  and  1836,  we  find  that  in  the  former  year 
it  amounted  to  rather  less  than  half  the  tonnage  employed  in  1836  ;  the 
numbers  being  3,448,060  and  7,061,069  respectively.  In  1814,  the 
first  year  of  peace,  the  tonnage  employed  amounted  to  no  more  than 
3,764,428  ;  but  since  that  time  the  quantity  has  progressively  increased, 
somewhat  slowly  at  first,  but  more  rapidly  of  late  years.  The  average 
of  the  five  years,  1814  to  1818,  was  4,147,257  tons.  The  averages 
during  subsequent  periods  have  been  as  follows : — 


5  yean,  1819  to  1823  4,200,332  tons. 
5  „  1824  „  1828  5,332,122  „ 
5  „  1829  „  1833  5,916,311  „ 
5  „  1834  „  1838  7,056,097  „ 
1839  „  1844  9,514,123  „ 
1845  „  1849  13,216,620  „ 


it 

6   „ 
5  » 


The  actual  numbers  in  each  of  the  last  five  years  of  the  series  were : — 


Yean.  Tons. 

1845  12,077,305 

1846  12,415,586 

1847  14,279,196 


Yean.      Tons. 

1848  13,306,626 

1849  14,004,388 


The  number  and  tonnage  of  registered  ships  belonging  to  the  United 
Kingdom  and  its  dependencies  from  1803,  the  earliest  year  to  which  the 
record  extends,  down  to  1849,  are  shown  in  the  following  table.  In 
comparing  the  amount  of  tonnage  that  existed  during  the  war  with  the 
amount  since  on  the  registry,  it  must  be  borne  hi  mind,  that  in  the  for- 
mer period  a  considerable  part  of  our  mercantile  marine  was  employed 
in  the  public  service,  for  the  conveyance  of  troops  and  warlike  stores, 
and  that  during  a  time  of  peace  a  smaller  number  of  ships  will  suffice 
for  carrying  on  a  given  amount  of  traffic  than  are  required  during  war, 
when  they  are  liable  to  detention  for  convoy.  In  addition  to  these  cir- 
cumstances, we  must  bear  in  mind  the  fact  already  mentioned,  that 
where  steam- vessels  are  employed,  the  celerity  of  their  movements  occa- 
sions a  great  saving  in  the  tonnage  required. 
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VtatU 

w»v«s 

tothiUnitid  Kivdom  md  it 

Ycui. 

Vniiri  Kin 

r.-.-^"^ 

c,..,„^ 

TolJ. 

1803 

1S,068 

ToB.-          a 

1,986,076         3 

1 

Ton.. 
181,787 

li" 

Ton. 
2,167,863 

ISIH 

18,870 

2.077 

061          2 

191,50'J 

3.268,570 

1805 

19,037 

a,oa3 

489         3 

084 

1 'JO,  953 

22|05l 

3,283,442 

1806 

3,079 

914         2 

867 

183,800 

23,182 

2,263,711 

1807 

19,373 

3,0>i6 

837          3 

917 

181,794 

3.281,631 

2,130 

396         3 

066 

194,423 

23,646 

3,321,819 

IWS 

13,888 

3,167 

331          3 

189 

201,247 

33,070 

2,368,168 

IBIO 

90,353 

3,310 

661          3 

450 

315,383 

33,703 

3,426,044 

ISIl 

30.478 

2,347 

323         3 

337,452 

21,106 

8,474,774 

•18U 

21,5S0 

3,414 

170         2 

868 

203,795 

31,418 

2,616,965 

1815 

21,869 

2,417 

831          3 

991 

303,445 

24,860 

3,681,376 

iBie 

33,086 

3,504 

290         3 

35,801 

3,783,933 

I8IT 

21,77S 

3,431 

354         3 

571 

843,632 

25,346 

3,664,986 

1818 

23,034 

3,453 

608         3 

483 

231,860 

25,507 

3,671,468 

1819 

Sl,9«7 

3,451 

S9T          3 

465 

314.7'J9 

35,182 

2,6«6,39« 

1820 

21,BG0 

3,439 

029         3 

405 

309,564 

25,374 

2,618,593 

1821 

21,652 

3,355 

853         3 

384 

204,350 

25,036 

2,560,203 

1832 

SI,  2.% 

3,315 

303,611 

24,613 

3,519044 

I8i3 

ai,ftia 

3,303 

SG7        a 

500 

203,e;,3 

21,512 

3,506,760 

18W 

31,380 

3.348 

314         3 

496 

211,373 

21,778 

3  5591587 

1835 

30,701 

3,338 

807          3 

314,875 

24,380 

2,553,883 

30,568 

2,111 

461          3 

657 

224,183 

21,625 

2,635.644 

tiaa; 

19,531 

3,181 

138          3 

675 

279,363 

33,193 

3,460,500 

18S8 

19,646 

3,193 

300         4 

449 

334,891 

34,  OW 

2,518,191 

1839 

19,110 

3,199 

959         4 

513 

317,041 

83,453 

2,517.000 

1830 

19,174 

3,301 

592         4 

517 

330,327 

33,731 

3,531,819 

1831 

19,4AO 

3,324 

35G          4 

792 

357,608 

94,212 

9,581,964 

19,664 

3,261 

860         4 

771 

356,308 

21,435 

3,618,068 

18.'B 

19,689 

2,271 

301          4 

696 

363,276 

2,631.577 

1834 

19,97S 

2.313 

35S          5 

080 

403.745 

25.055 

2,716,100 

183.') 

30,300 

2,360 

303         5 

433,458 

25,511 

2,783,761 

1836 

so.a-^ 

2,319 

749          5 

433 

412,897 

25,820 

3.792,616 

1837 

30,536 

2,333 

501 

457,197 

26,037 

2.791,018 

1838 

30,913 

2,430 

759         5 

697 

469,842 

36,609 

2,890,601 

IRM 

19,781 

3,401 

346        e 

497,798 

25,856 

I84D 

30,68a 

2,584 

408         6 

308 

543,276 

26,993 

3,127,684 

23,461 

3,935 

399         6 

591 

577,081 

30,053 

3,512,480 

1843 

23,951 

3.041 

4S0         6 

861 

578,430 

30,815 

1813 

23,898 

3.007 

581          7 

085 

30.983 

3,588,387 

21,016 

3,(m 

393          7 

304 

592,839 

31,320 

3,637.231 

1845 

34,388 

3,133 

180         7 

439 

590,881 

31,817 

3,714,061 

184fi 

84,771 

785          7 

738 

617,327 

33,499 

.3,817,113 

1847 

25,300 

3,307 

9S1          7 

788 

614,603 

32,988 

3,952,524 

1*48 

25,638 

3,400 

809          8 

651,351 

33,672 

4,052,160 

1849 

35, -.03 

3,485 

958         8 

188 

658, 157 

31,090 

4,141,115 

The  number  and  tonnage  of  merchant  ressele  built  and  registered  in 
the  British  iloiiijiiions  in  each  year,  from  1801  to  lS4y,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  1812  and  1813,  (the  reeorda  of  which  were  destroyed),  are  given 

in  the  tbliowiiig  textile  (p.  3il5). 

It  will  be  seen,  that  the  amount  of  new  vessels  has  been  much  greater 
during  the  lasl  twenty Gvc  years  than  it  was  during  the  former  [mrt of  the 
century.  The  casualties  to  which  tliij)s  aru  liable  are  evidently  greater 
during  war  tlian  in  ywnv  ;  and  we  should  assuredly  have  required,  on 
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SWfwni  of  tht  !f<imUr  (nid 

Tomnagt  of  r« 

Kit 

IIk  V-^'l«i  Kingdawk 

andil 

iMi  V<^,  lince  1801. 

y™. 

UnileJ  K 

"S?™™",^. 

Clonic. 

Brlliil 

En.pi». 

Shipi. 

Tout        St: 

~^ 

t™. 

Ship.. 

Ton. 

1801 

1,065 

123,593 

1803 

1,281 

137,508 

1,407 

135,692 

1801 

95,979 

16(6 
1B06 

1,001 
773 

89,584 
69,198 

1807 

770 

68,000 

iBoe 

568 

536 

6i;396 

1810 
1811 

685 

84,891 
115,638 

1814 

706 

86i675 

ii;a74 

864 

97,949 

913 

102,903          2 

n 

35,637 

1,183 

128,540 

1816 

853 

84,676         4 

33 

33,725 

374 

117,401 

1817 

758 

81,210        a 

34 

23,319 

082 

104,423 

ISIB 

7S3 

8e,gii        3 

06 

17,455 

104,366 

1819 

775 

88,985          3 

33,188 

isao 

635 

68,143          3 

48 

16,440 

'883 

84|583 

isai 

537 

53,483          S 

75 

15,365 

872 

74,847 

1SS2 

571 

51,533         2 

15,611 

780 

67,144 

1SS3 

604 

63,788         a 

43 

32,240 

847 

86,028 

1834 

837 

93,319          3 

43 

50,523 

1,179 

143,741 

18S5 

1,003 

134,039          5 

36 

80,895 

304,924 

1836 

1,131 

113,086          5 

«8 

86,554 

719 

305,640 

1827 

95,038          5 

39 

68,908 

163,946 

18J8 

857 

90,069          4 

64 

140,913 

1839 

734 

77,635          4 

16 

33,237 

150 

116,872 

1830 

750 

77,411        a 

67 

32,719 

117 

110,130 

1831 

760 

85,707         a 

76 

136 

119,997 

1B32 

759 

92,915         a 

86 

431397 

145 

136,313 

1833 

738 

31 

52,476 

144,647 

1884 

B06 

102,710         4 

35 

231 

158,537 

1835 

131,733         4 

55 

63;  330 

371 

184,953 

1836 

703 

■6 

49,976 

156,240 

1837 

1,005 

135,923          5 

10 

515 

1838 

161,459         6 

06 

79,947 

753 

341,406 

1839 

l|i78 

109,025 

981 

395,938 

I8tO 

1,406 

216,949          7 

71 

1641 

1,192 

168,309         1 

i8 

132,857 

860 

301,166 

1842 

371 

75,663 

533 

308,337 

73e 

851373 

94 

55,904 

230 

141,277 

1844 

731 

36,876          5 

25 

6D,857 

256 

166,733 

I84S 

B90 

134,919          6 

38 

90,636 

523 

315.615 

1846 

841 

137,4'13 

45 

113,558 

586 

241,056 

1847 

9B1 

155,313 

737 

305,237 

1B4S 

878 

1251940         1 

55 

327,938 

"" 

771 

131,266        '6 

08 

103,518 

379 

230,784 

thataccouDt,  to  build  a  larger  number  between  1801  and  1813  tban  sub- 
sequcully,  but  for  tlie  number  of  ion  igu  trinliiig  veesels  captured  between 
those  years  and  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  a  British  register.  There 
is  not  any  exbting  account  of  Uie  actoal  number  bo  admitted  in  each 
of  the  years,  but  a  paclianiuiitary  return  giyes  the  number  and  ton- 
nage of  foreign- liuilt  veastil.-i  thus  privileged,  and  which  continued  in 
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existence  on  the  30th  September  of  each  year,  from  1792  to  1812 : 
these  vessels  form  part  of  the  tonnage  included  in  the  statement  already 
given. 

Statement  of  the  Number  and  Tonnage  of  Prize  Ships  admitted  to  British  Registry,  which 
continued  in  existence  on  the  SOth  (^September  of  each  Year  from  1801  to  1812. 


Yewi. 


1801 
1802 
1803 
1804 
1805 
1806 


Ships. 


2,779 
2,827 
2,286 
2,533 
2,520 
2,564 


Toni. 


369,563 
358,577 
307,370 
337,443 
333,763 
342,248 


Yean. 


1807 
1808 
1809 
1810 
1811 
1812 


Ship>. 


2,764 
3,222 
3,547 
3,903 
4,023 
3,899 


Tons. 


377,519 
448,758 
493,327 
534,346 
536,240 
513,044 


It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  notwithstanding  the  importance  which  has 
always  been  assigned  to  the  subject  of  the  employment  of  shipping  in 
this  country,  there  are  not  any  public  documents  in  existence  from  which 
a  perfect  account  can  be  compiled  of  the  number  of  vessels  and  their 
tonnage  that  entered  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  cleared 
from  the  same  in  the  years  that  occurred  between  1801  and  1814.  In 
this  latter  year  the  Custom-house  of  London  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and 
for  all  information  connected  with  that  branch  of  the  public  service, 
which  refers  to  years  preceding  that  event,  we  are  obliged  to  depend 
upon  returns  that  had  already  been  made  to  Parliament  All  that  it  is 
possible  to  obtain  from  this  source  has  been  used  in  the  compilation  of 
the  following  tables  (pp.  397-8),  the  blanks  in  which  it  will  not  be 
possible  ever  to  supply.     Since  1814  the  documents  are  complete. 

These  tables  prove,  to  demonstration,  that  the  gloomy  forebodings 
of  English  shipowners,  as  already  explained,  have  altogether  fsdied 
of  realization.  It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that,  as  regards  Prussia,  to 
which  country  they  looked  with  the  [greatest  degree  of  apprehension, 
her  mercantile  navy  has  been  most  markedly  diminished  in  amount 
since  the  commencement  of  our  reciprocity  agreement  with  that  country. 
Our  shipping,  on  the  contrary,  is  far  from  having  been  diminished  by 
admitting  this  amount  of  foreign  rivalry.  Having  amounted,  on  the 
average  of  the  three  years  1824  to  1826,  to  2,582,971  tons,  it  was  in- 
creased on  the  average  of  the  three  years  ending  with  1836,  to  2,761,169 
tons,  and  in  the  three  years  ending  with  1849,  to  4,049,600  tons.  If 
we  compare  the  average  amount  of  British  and  foreign  tonnage  that 
entered  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  earliest  and  latest  of 
these  triennial  periods,  we  shall  find,  that  while  that  under  the  British 
flag  has  increased  from  1,964,183  to  4,797,279  tons,  or  2,833,096  tons, 
the  average  amount  of  foreign  tonnage  so  entering  has  increased  only 
from  803,896  to  2,083,347,  or  1,279,451  tons. 
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AKaMrt  y  A*  JVuticr  and  Timmage  cf  VtatU,  BrUJk  aitd  Foreign,  Vmt  ntertd  Iht  Ptrti 

if  tt(  GnHtiv  7Viu/<,  u  Hch  yMr.^«  leoi  to  1849,  n/or  <u  (Ae  «iw  co*  be  noiii  (91 
,^n«  ncerd*  at  Ihr  CWnom-AoMi. 


6,a64 
4,86  !i 

5,187 


3  7 

l,llB,70a 

!W4,932 

4  1 

953,  aM 

4,S 

901,367 

4'fl. 

93S,'6TS 

\'f 

896,001 

6,H 

3,2 

1,290,348 

S! 

),3TS,ioa 

1,415,733 

3  1 

1,6S5,1!I 

1.886,3M 

1,909,128 

4  2 

1,668,060 

3,-l 

1,599,374 

3  2 

1,664.186 

3: 

1,710,859 

1,797,330 

5  fi 

a,144,M8 

6,W 

a,086,89B 

ni: 

3,094,367 

2,180,042 

5,3 

6  n 

2,185,980 

4  ^ 

2,183,814 

5,51 

2,443,734 

6,01 

3.505,473 

7  1 

2,617.166 

2,785,387 

Hfi 

3,101,650 

10  ? 

3,197,501 

10,1 

3,361,211 

1  5 

3.394,725 

3,647,463 

9  t 

4,310,639 

11,6 

4,294,733 

12,. ■► 

4,942,094 

14  1 

4,565,533 

13  1 

4,884,210 

13,4 

15,340 
17.38e 
20.481 


ai,47B 
29,498 
24,T9B 
37,961 
28,081 

28,053 
27,041 

38,041 
39,395 


06      7,196,0 

34,883     6,525,945 

37,072      6,919,900 
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Statemoa  c/  Ihr  IViimbrr  and  Toniuigc 
PorU  rf  th!  United  Kingdom,  tzrhai 
ftd  of  the  CooaCi/ip  Trade,  m  tach 
tpjrom  rrmrdt  at  the  Cuitum-kpuit. 


I'«« 

,  BritiA 

and  FoT-flgn, 

that 

Uared  frc 

of  tin 

hrti 

Hn 

Hvfroi 

«  1801  to 

ina 

m>  faro,  Otumt  can  bt 

OUTWARDS. 


574,4aO 

aST,S49 
609,821 


758,368 

S.)6,0M 
631,223 

7SS,601 
853, SaT 
905,270 

,03s,iao 

,03G,738 


,336,803 
.252,176 
.311,433 

,4U,346 
,796,136 


1,577,317 
1,467,7*4 


1,739.487 

1,998,058 
2,450,137 

2,liS,M3 


a,6a5,so3 

3,614,515 
2,733,43j 
2,860,515 


3,566,697 

3,583,965 
4,099,039 
4,494,707 
4,781,873 

4,766,171 
4,627,446 
4,977,366 
5,397,163 
6,031,587 

6,314,571 
7,083,163 

6,780,681 


The  following  table  ahows  the  course  of  tlic  import  and  export  trade 
of  this  country,  in  each  of  the  years  1802,  1814,  1835,  and  1849  ;— 
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CHAPTER  X. 

PBOGRES8  OF  TRADE  IN  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

Foreign  Trade  of  France,  1801  to  1B4S— Shipping  employed  therelo,  1820  to  1848— Prapor- 

tlons  of  National  to  Foreign  Shipping  employed  by  England,  Prance,  United  Stalea  of 

America,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Kuaiia — Foreign  Trade  of  United  Statea  of  America, 

IdOl  to  1648. 

The  foreign  trade  of  France  has  increased  greatly  since  the  peace. 
During  the  continuance  of  war,  the  commerce  of  her  Atlantic  ports  was 
completely  ruined  hy  our  cruisers ;  at  Havre,  which,  from  its  being  the 
centre  of  the  trade  with  the  United  States,  has  been  called  the  Liverpool 
of  France,  a  great  part  of  the  houses  were  then  shut  up  ;  the  stores  and 
harbours  were  empty  ;  and  it  ia  no  figure  of  speech  to  say  that  grass 
grew  in  the  streets.  The  traffic  across  the  frontiers  of  Spain,  Italy,  the 
Netherlands,  and  the  Rhenish  provinces  was  not  equally  interrupted, 
and  may  even  have  been  pursued  with  greater  activity,  because  of  the 
blockade  of  the  ports,  while  the  trade  carried  on  within  the  Mediterra- 
nean, although  greatly  harassed  and  interrupted,  was  by  nu  means  an- 
nihilated, as  was  the  case  with  that  of  the  French  ports  in  the  English 
Channel. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  the  import  and  export  trades 
of  France  in  each  year,  from  the  beginning  of  the  century  to  the  close 
of  1848,  reduced  to  English  money  at  the  exchange  of  25  francs  to  the 
pound  sterling : — 


in.  port.. 

E.p.n.. 

£. 

£. 

£1,344.896 

26,691  .V64 

aa,5B»,i*i 

a2,420,a»0 

M,  632, 169 

24,096,071 

24,654,136 

M,3ia,746 

25,533,537 

32,906,562 

30,513,099 

at,T36.T»e 

37,851.285 

28,807,772 

ss, ass, Sol 

30,4211,067 

«,  323,014 

38,451,890 

38,236,306 

37,878.857 

40,133,371 

45,ti81.i328 

37,610.036 

47,476,366 

39,678,488 

47,717,635 

45.871,526 

50, 2rfl  ,431*4 

47,313,376 

51,612,000 

41,972,000 

2«, 332 ,000 

37,456,000 
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The  object  with  which  the  foregoing  table  is  inserted  is  to  show  how 
greatly,  and,  still  more,  how  rapidly  the  foreign  and  colonial  trade  of 
France  has  gnne  on  iticreasiiig  during  the  last  tweDty-nine  years.  The 
aggregate  amount  of  inipuiU  and  exports  in  1824  was  35,816,140/. ; 
and  in  1847  "it  reached  93,584,000/.;  being  an  increase  in  twenty-three 
years  of  IGO  per  cent. 

The  official  rotums  of  the  French  Government  relative  to  the  ship- 
ping employed  in  the  foreign  and  colonial  trade  of  that  country,  do  not 
embrace  an  earlier  period  than  1820;  the  following  statement  is  there- 
fore necessarily  limiluil  to  the  years  from  1820  to  1848,  inclunve; 
during  which  period  the  tonnage  employed,  distjnguistiing  that  under 
the  national  flag  from  fbreign  ressels,  was  as  follows : — 


ISSO 

3,7 

1S31 

3,4 

ISU 

3,B( 

1S33 

3,5. 

ISM 

3,» 

laas 

3,31 

1B26 

3,4. 

1827 

3,3 

1828 

3,« 

1830 

3,2! 

1831 

3,3 

1833 

4,2 
3,5t 

1335 

3,9< 

4,a 

1836 

5,1 

1B38 

6,6 

1B3!J 

TJ 

1840 

7.* 

1841 

7,a 

!8« 

E,a 

1943 

7.a 

1844 

IS4S 

B,0( 

I84G 

9,!i. 

1847 

8,7 

1848 

8,3 

367,092 
4£1,<H1 

423,163 
438,005 
414,670 
544,682 


622,735 

736,918 

766,033 

839,315 

1,528,618 

1,705,646 

1,729,987 


1,500,478 
l,743,5aB 


744,405 
900,458 


2,090,130 
2,331,716 


a.O'J6,l31 
3,120,965 
2,173,147 


M  political  trenla  of  1S4B  deprin 
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Yean. 

OUTWARnS. 

Fiendi. 

Foreign. 

Total. 

Ships. 

Tou. 

Shipa. 

Toiu. 

Shipa. 

Tons. 

1820 

3,753 

308,063 

5,866 

408,673 

9,619 

716,736 

1821 

3,552 

290,483 

5,T22 

353,965 

9,274 

644,448 

1822 

3,498 

284,517 

5,861 

357,719 

9,354 

642,286 

1823 

3,316 

222,744 

6,159 

398,290 

9,475 

621,034 

1824 

3,955 

325,606 

6,338 

415,241 

10,293 

740,939 

1825 

3,908 

354,307 

5,994 

400,440 

9,802 

754,747 

1826 

3,569 

355,745 

5,308 

432,672 

8,877 

788,417 

1827 

3,522 

346,370 

6,321 

439,8^ 

6,843 

786,212 

• 

1828 

3,341 

326,835 

5,063 

460,519 

8,404 

787,854 

1829 

3,101 

316,462 

4,490 

420,228 

7,591 

736,690 

1830 

2,679 

256,621 

4,139 

370,518 

6,818 

629,139 

1831 

3,671 

326,253 

4,240 

362,981 

7,911 

689,234 

1832 

4,045 

347,385 

4,636 

461,704 

8,681 

809,089 

1833 

3,675 

318,840 

4,580 

464,028 

8,255 

•      782,868 

1834 

4,221 

370,217 

5,083 

516,216 

9,304 

888,433 

1835 

4,292 

387,139 

5,194 

484,807 

9,486 

871,946 

1836 

5,189. 

485,611 

6,200 

570,436 

11,389 

1,056,047 

1837 

5,876 

566,705 

15,028 

1,584,212 

20,904 

2,150,917 

1838 

6,453 

606,666 

16,395 

1,665,220 

22,848 

2,271,886 

1839 

7,371 

681,360 

16,695 

1,724,493 

24,066 

2,405,853 

1840 

6,981 

616,694 

17,409 

1,773,056 

24,390 

2,389,750 

1841 

7,115 

713,870 

10,678 

1,273,450 

17,793 

1,987,320 

1842 

6,679 

656,207 

11,922 

1,383,907 

18,601 

2,049,114 

1843 

6,956 

698,476 

11,693 

1,442,436 

18,649 

2,140,912 

1844 

6,968 

721,163 

11,312 

1,399,823 

18,280 

2,120,986 

1845 

7,994 

844,482 

12,240 

1,487,923 

20,234 

2,332,405 

1846 

8,517 

915,216 

13,244 

1,678,351 

21,761 

2,593,567 

1847 

8,511 

960,550 

14,831 

1,900,265 

23,342 

2,860,815 

1848 

8,762 

939,517 

9,131 

1,093,833 

17,893 

2,033,350 

Those  persons  who  have  been  accustomed  to  look  with  jealou^  upon 
the  proporticm  of  foreign  tonnage  engaged  in  the  trade  of  England,  will 
see,  from  the  foregoing  table,  how  small,  when  compared  with  this 
country,  is  the  proportion  of  yessels  under  the  national  flag  employed  in 
the  foreign  commerce  of  France.  The  following  tabtes  exhibit,  in 
centesimal  proportions,  the  degree  in  which  both  the  import  and  export 
commerce  of  England,  France,  and  tbe  United  States  of  America 
respectively,  have  been  carried  on  in  the  ships  of  each  cotmtiy  for  a 
considerable  series  of  years : — 
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Cattesimal  Proportkms  of  British  €md  Foreign  Tonnage  empiojfed  in  the  Import  and  Export 
TVadei  reipectivefy  of  the  United  Kingdom,  in  each  year  from  1820  to  1849. 


Yewa. 

Enteied  Inwards.' 

Cleared  Ontwardt. 

Year*. 

Cleared  Oatwarda. 

Britiah. 

Foreign. 

Britiah.  ,  Foreign. 

Britiah. 

Foreign. 

Britiah.      Foreign. 

1820 
1821 
1822 
1823 
1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1882 
l»i3 
1834 

78-84 
80-14 
78-00 
74-91 
70-29 
69-12 
73-75 
73-51 
76-74 
75-46 
74-18 
73-02 
77-35 
74-13 
73-37 

21-16 
19-86 
22-00 
25-09 
29-71 
30-88 
26-25 
26-49 
23-26 
24-54 
25-82 
26-98 
22-65 
25-87 
26-63 

78-15 
79-50 
77-08 
73-29 
68-94 
66-45 
71-50 
71-08 
76-74 
73-85 
73-48 
71-97 
77-39 
74-73 
72-91 

21-85 
20-50 
22-92 
26-71 
31-06 
33-55 
28-50 
28-92 
23-26 
26-15 
26-52 
2803 
22-61 
25-27 
27-09 

1835 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 
1842 
1843 
1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 

73-85 
71-41 
72-23 
69-68 
69-% 
68-64 
72-24 
73-21 
73-14 
72-23 
71-30 
70-39 
68-68 
68-43 
70-58 

26-15 
28-59 
27-77 
30-32 
3004 
31-36 
27-76 
26-79 
26-86 
27-77 
28-70 
29-61 
31  32 
31-57 
29-42 

72-77 
70-97 
7107 
70-16 
68-89 
68-86 
71-95 
72-94 
73-06 
72-78 
70-22 
69-57 
67-35 
69-66 
67-55 

27-28 
29-03 
28-93 
29-84 
31-11 
81-14 
28-05 
27-06 
26-94 
27-27 
29*76 
80-43 
32-65 
30*34 
32-45 

Centeeimal  Froportione  cf  French  and  Foreign  Tonnagey  and  cf  American  and  Foreign  Thnnage 
emphped  m  the  Inqtort  and  Export  TradcM  ^  Framoe  and  America  retpeetivety^  heiweem 
1820  and  1848. 


Yeara. 


1820 
1821 
1822 
1823 
1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 
1842 
1843 
1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 
1848 


Fbahoe. 


Entered  Inwarda.  Cleared  Ontwarda. 


Fhmch. 


48-65 

46-28 

40-30 

35-13 

41-94 

44-29 

39-51 

42-61 

39-65 

36-26 

33-70 

41-94 

35-88 

36-51 

34-87 

34-75 

38-22 

26-86 

26-84 

28-63 

26-53 

35' 

31-94 

32-55 

34-59 

35*58 

35-32 

33-12 

46-51 


Foreign.!  French. 


51 

53 

59 

64 

58 

55 

60 

57 

60 

63 

66 

68 

64 

63 

65 

65 

61 

73 

73 

71 

73 

65- 

68-06 

67-45 

65*41 

64-42 

64-68 

66-88 

53-49 


35 
72 
70 
87 
06 
71 
49 
39 
35 
74 
30 
06 
12 
49 
13 
25 
78 
14 
16 
37 
47 


42-9^ 

45-06 

44-30 

35-86 

43-95 

46-94 

45-12 

44-04 

41-50 

42-96 

41-11 

47-33 

42-93 

40-73 

41-67 

44-39 

45-98 

26-35 

26-70 

28-32 

25-80 

35-87 

32*16 

32-62 

34- 

36-20 

35-28 

33-57 

46-20 


Foreign. 


57-02 

54-94 

55-70 

64-14 

5605 

53-06 

54-88 

55-96 

58-50 

57-04 

58-89 

52-67 

57-07 

59-27 

58*33 

55*61 

54-02 

73-65 

73-30 

71-68 

74-20 

64-13 

67-84 

67*38 

66* 

63*80 

64*72 

66-43 

53-80 


Ukitkd  STATxa  or  Amkuoa. 


Entered  Inwarda. 


Aaaeriean. 


90-37 
88-68 
86-65 
89-24 
91-48 
89-91 
86-96 
85-25 
87-57 
87-99 
76-60 
70-72 
69-11 
65-42 
67-84 
64-86 
62-92 
68-72 
70-47 
68-88 
68-90 
67-32 
72-97 
68-32 
69-09 
69-15 
63-26 
63-01 


.Foreign 


9 
11 
13 
10 

8 
10 
13 
14 
12 
12 
23 
29 
30 
34 
32 
35 
37 
31 
29 
31 
31 
32 
27 
31 
30 
30 
36 
36 


63 
32 
35 
76 
52 
09 
04 
75 
43 
01 
40 
28 
89 
58 
16 
14 
08 
28 
53 
12 
10 
68 
03 
68 
91 
85 
74 
99 


Cleared  Ontwarda. 


American. 


90-64 
89-30 
87-13 
89-96 
90-99 
90-55 
89-00 
85-59 
87-69 
87*92 
78-14 
71-55 
69-67 
66-25 
68-94 
65-92 
62-32 
70-40 
70-28 
69-80 
68-93 
67-69 
70-33 
67-57 
68-82 
69-64 
65*18 
63-67 


Foreign. 


9-36 
10-70 
12-87 
10-04 
9-01 
9-45 
11-00 
14-41 
12-31 
12-08 
21-86 
28-45 
30-33 
33-75 
3106 
34-08 
37-68 
29-60 
29-72 
30-20 
31  07 
32-31 
29-67 
32-43 
31-18 
30-36 
34-82 
36*33 
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It  will  be  here  seen,  that  in  the  case  of  each  of  these  countries,  the 
proportionate  quantity  of  foreign  to  national  tonn^e  has  been  greater 
in  the  last  than  it  was  in  the  commencing  year  of  the  series.  It  must, 
on  the  other  hand,  be  observed,  that  although  the  proportioos  have 
thus  been  more  or  less  altered  in  a  manner  which,  when  applied  to 
England,  our  shipowners  are  accustomed  to  consider  unfavourable, 
the  actual  amount  of  the  national  tonnage  has,  in  each  case,  been 
greatly  increased.  If  that  increase  has  not  been  equal  to  the  increased 
amount  of  the  commerce  of  the  countries,  does  tliis  fact  not  show  that 
the  additional  capital,  which  it  is  evident  must  have  been  embarked 
in  commercial  pursuits,  has,  for  the  most  part,  been  engaged  more 
profitably  for  the  merchants,  and  more  advantageously  for  the  country, 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  trade  itself,  than  it  would  have  been  by 
making  additions  to  the  number  of  the  mercantile  marine  ?  To  suppose 
otherwise,  would  be  to  imagine  that  the  merchants  prefer  the  least  profit- 
able channels  for  the  employment  of  their  capital,  which  appears  absurd. 

Our  information  concerning  the  shipping  employed  in  moat  other 
countries  is  very  scanty.  The  following  figures,  which  comprise  all  that 
can  be  readily  adduced  upon  the  subject,  will  serve  to  show  that  the 
facts  connected  with  the  shipping  employed  even  in  those  countries  to 
which  our  slupowners  look  wiUi  the  greatest  jealousy  and  apprehen^cm, 
are  by  no  means  calculated  to  justify  those  feelings : — 


S»„.«  !,...». 

C 

..«p  o^.^. 

N«iW 

FW. 

Fonign  Plug, 

N.Uoial  Fl««. 

yorri,D  Fl^. 

~fi" 

T*""^ 

1^ 

T«o««.. 

t 

Act..! 

TWg.. 

I 

1830 

162, 9M 

48-97 

169,810 

51-03 

171,910 

48-99 

182,083 

51-01 

lesi 

165,835 

50-61 

49-36 

51 

09 

163 

830 

4S 

91 

1832 

1I0,2M 

49-27 

175,379 

50-73 

176 

345 

45 

67 

178 

617 

174,713 

49-69 

176,888 

180 

083 

05 

183* 

175,193 

46-90 

198,346 

53- 10 

206 

51 

24 

Vomj    . 

1839 

n.a-t 

4-08 

119,588 

95-92 

930 

30 

444 

277 

1830 

2-13 

421,546 

97-87 

25 

807 

5 

51 

■W2 

368 

49 

1831 

17,628 

3-94 

128,777 

96-06 

33 

065 

110 

405 

92 

55 

Dutdg   . 

77,393 

17-11 

95 

68 

950 

46 

1830 

42,968 

55-45 

44'. 15 

90 

672 

54 

88 

71 

521 

IS 

1831 

61,555 

61  69 

38,234 

38-31 

58 

900 

60 

68 

38 

165 

39 

33 

1835 

01,237 

64-77 

33,297 

33 

093 

34 

SI 

BUMl>.     . 

IBSS 
1827 
1828 
1829 
18» 
1S31 

1933 
1B34 

leas 

84,886 
110,^58 
69,412 

62, ass 

124,110 
120,544 

141,166 
135,696 

120554 
112,631 

9-67 

ia-9; 

13-51 
15'51 
18-68 
17-64 

21-92 

838;390 
SM,69« 
669.470 
833,636 
771,318 
168:430 
590.612 
563,846 
507,860 

86-02 
88-32 
90-33 
91-45 
87-03 
86-49 
81-49 
81-33 
82-36 
78-03 

'. 
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The  following  table,  compiled  from  the  retumB  made  every  year  to 
Congress  by  the  executive  government,  showa  the  progress  of  the  trade 
of  the  United  States  during  the  present  century  ; — 

SlaUmryU  rf  Ihc  atimiilcd  Valar  of  Fireign  Merchanditr  Jmporlrd  nto  It*  Unittd  Slala  if 
Amcriai,  and  nf  Amrrkanaxd  Foreign  Merdumdiii  Emrtrd  front  Ihou  Slalct,  in  each  Ytir 
daring  tit  prarM  Century,  contorting  Dollari  into  EngliA  many  at  Oit  rale  of  Fiflu  I'enci  M 
Ok  Dollar. 


7  aw 

19,607,-1 

t  111 

15,100,. 

I.MIM 

19,909,! 

KHIB 

21,1M,I 

■  741 

22,571, 

l,HIM 

ftlD 

13,907,: 

in«i 

18,774,! 

\,Ml 

5,813,: 

Ml 

10,959, i 

'  W 

i,-M\ 

18,864,' 

■  MM7 

19,433,! 

t«41) 

U,613,i 

laai 

14,S35, 

•,351 

l3,S44,i 

1  IL-M 

15,5«a,: 

I  f.7S 

15,830,1 

>T17 

30,736,! 

1411 

16,165,' 

1,653 

1  nin 

15,074, 

•■Ml 

15,385,: 

16,939, 

ai,736,i 

770 

25,352, 

I,M1 

S6.8(H, 

i,H.1l 

aa,B01,. 

25,214, 

1  MB 

27,517, 

^  l« 

17.57S, 

IfiHI) 

23,166, 

'  awi 

23,884, 

■t  7!i5 

513,643, 

i  Ml 

83.051, 

aa,090, 

The  great  dificronce  observable  between  tbe  value  of  the  imports  and 
that  of  the  exports  during  the  greater  part  of  the  years,  cannot  flul  to 
strike  tbe  least  careful  examiner.    This  arises,  in  some  part,  tnaa  tbe 
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system  adopted  at  the  Custom-houses  of  the  United  States,  of  valuing 
merchandise,  both  imported  and  exported,  according  to  its  actual  worth 
at  the  time  in  the  place  where  it  is  landed  or  shipped.  It  must  be 
obvious,  that  under  this  plan,  the  value  of  imports  must  be  greater  than 
that  of  the  exports,  not  only  by  the  amount  of  the  merchant's  profit,  but 
also  by  the  freight  of  such  part  at  least  as  is  conveyed  in  ships  of  the 
United  States.  But  besides  this,  it  is  well  known  that  there  is  a  ten- 
dency for  foreign  capital  to  find  its  way  for  investment  to  the  United 
States,  where  it  yields  a  higher  rate  of  interest  than  can  be  realized  in 
Europe;  and  provided  such  operations  are  confined  within  moderate 
limits,  and  restricted  to  objects  of  a  safe  and  profitable  nature,  they 
may  be  advantageous  alike  to  both  countries.  It  may  well  be  doubted, 
however,  whether  the  transactions  of  some  of  the  years  recorded  in  the 
tables  have  been  confined  within  the  wholesome  limits  here  pointed  out, 
and  whether  the  balance  of  imports  over  exports  has  not  been  sometimes 
applied  to  objects  of  a  merely  speculative  character.  That  excess  ap- 
pears to  have  amounted  in  the  three  years  1834,  5,  and  6,  to  23,271,570/., 
or,  on  the  average  7,757,190/.  per  annum.  The  trade  with  this  kingdom 
alone  in  those  three  years  exhibits  an  excess  of  imports  over  exports^ 
to  the  amount  of  6,847,940/.,  or,  on  the  average,  2,282,646/.  per  annum  ; 
which,  as  it  amounts  to  20  per  cent  upon  the  exports,  is  evidently 
greater  than  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  fireight  and  profit  together. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

PRUSSIAN  COMMERCIAL  LEAGUE. 

DeolAred  Oljeei  of  the  League— States  of  which  it  is  oomposed— Motives  which  have  ltd 
to  its  adoption— Preyioos  Negotiations— Jealousy  of  English  Merchants  and  Manafiu>- 
torers— Effect  of  the  League  on  the  Manuftictarers  of  Saxony. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  measure  connected  with  our  external  commerce 
that  has  occa^oned  so  much  discussion  in  the  present  day  as  the  Prussor 
Bavarian  League,  which,  under  the  name  of  the  Zoll  Verein^  has  united 
for  the  purposes  of  trade  many  of  the  otherwise  independent  states 
of  Grerraany.  The  arrangements  for  perfecting  this  Union  were  in 
progress  during  many  years,  and  it  came  into  practical  operation  at 
the  beginning  of  1834.  Previous  to  that  time,  the  states  of  which  the 
Union  is  composed  did  not  allow  of  the  introduction  of  merchandise 
across  their  respective  frontiers  without  the  payment  of  a  duty ;  and  in 
some  cases,  where  domestic  industry  was  to  be  "  protected,"  the  import- 
ation of  many  articles  was  prohibited.  The  principle  of  the  Commercial 
League  is  to  destroy  all  the  frontier  custom-houses  between  the  leagued 
states ;  to  allow  of  the  freest  intercourse  between  the  subjects  of  all 
the  different  states  composing  the  union;  and  thus  to  give  to  the 
inhabitants  of  each  the  fullest  advantage  to  be  derived  from  a  com- 
munity of  interest,  and  from  extending,  in  a  most  important  degree,  their 
markets  for  supply,  and  the  field  for  the  exercise  of  their  industry. 
Duties  on  the  introduction  of  merchandise  from  countries  not  comprised 
within  the  Union  have,  since  the  1st  of  January,  1834,  been  collected 
at  one  uniform  rate  at  custom-houses  established  on  the  exterior  boun- 
daries of  the  frontier  states ;  and  a  principle  for  dividing  the  amount 
of  the  duties  thus  collected  has  been  adopted  between  the  governments, 
without  any  consideration  as  to  which  is  the  couijitry  fisr  whose  imme- 
diate use  the  importations  are  intended,  or  to  any  drcumstanoe  other 
than  the  proportionate  amount  of  population. 

The  following  table  exhibits  tbe  names  of  the  different  States  com- 
posing the  league,  the  area  of  each,  the  number  of  its  inha^hitanta^  and 
the  proportionate  amoimt  which  eadi  is  entitled  to  reodve  out  of  til« 
entire  collections  made  in  the  custom-houses  of  the  firontier  gtatei  &—  ^ " 
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BTATfS  OF 
TUB  DON  FEDERATION. 

G^«. 

in  ^i.h 

Si- 

...^ 

DediicTioni 
for 

■■S 

iJiMilbutio^ 

^^' 

R^in« 

Pnmia    nnd    its    De-I 
pendencies     .     .     J 

S«ony 

Ekotormte  of  Htose    . 
Gnnd  Duchj  of  Heue 
ThorinKiB    .... 
Grand  Duchj  of  Bmden 

Dnohy  of  Nsuiiu  .     . 

5, 157-21 
1,477  28 

271 -es 
laa-ib 

179 '25 
833-49 
279-54 

31,259 

5,74H 
B,1S0 

3,asa 

3,V93 
4,940 

13,800,126 
4,252,813 

'700,' 327 
759,691 
008,478 

'373|601 

59,'653 

■■ 

13,690,653 

l|  595! 668 
1,631,779 
640,674 
769, 6:11 
906,479 
1,2W,185 
373,601 

M-B6 

le-M 

8-36 
6-SO 

3-07 
3-63 
4-91 
1-49 

Fkp  City  •>{  Friujkfort 

S, -248- 38 
4-M 

174,535 
92 

25,264.668 
60,000 

170,821 

25,OU3,847 
60,000 

100-00 

tf,2Sa--|      174,627 

25,3-24,668 

170,821 

25,153,847 

10000 

The  districte  compreheaded  in  the  above  abstract,  under  the  title  of 
Thurin^a,  compriBe  :— 

Onniui  UUk 

BueMeiniagen 41-72 

„     Allenbnrg 23-41 

„     CoburgGolh« 37-60 

SwftnbuTg  Sonderetuuuen  (Vpptr  LoTdahip) 16-90 

„         Rudolatult  (Upper Lordjhlp) t9'tO 

Pr)Ddi»llt;  of  Rnui 27-94 

Weimat  Elsenicli 66-83 

DigtrlcU  belonging  to  Pnuda  (iooludod  in  the  are^  of  that  I 


ootry)   . 


On  the  supposition  that  the  real  and  eingle  object  of  this  peaceful 
confederation  is  tiiat  which  its  promoters  have  put  forth  to  the  world, 
viz.,  to  amplify  the  fiscal  arrangements  of  the  countries  by  which  it  is 
adopted — there  can  hardly  be  formed  two  opinions  in  regard  either  to 
its  wisdom  or  to  the  benign  influence  which  it  is  calcnlated  to  have  upon 
the  minds  and  feelings  of  those  who  are  brought  within  its  operation. 
It  seems,  however,  to  be  very  generally  believed  and  understood  that 
the  object  thus  avowed  is  not,  so  far  at  least  as  the  chief  mover  in  the 
plan  is  concerned,  the  only  or  the  chief  motive  which  has  led  to  its 
adoption,  bnt  that  political  views,  extending  beyond  the  interests  of  the 
present  day,  and  tending  to  the  aggrandizement  of  Pnisaia,  have  been 
the  real  incentives  to  tiie  scheme.     This  belief  is  greatly  confirmed 

•  The  per  osnta^  proportioiu  for  tb«  dJ«iiioa  of  the  revenue  irere  fixed  before  the  oltj 
of  Fnnkfort  joiaed  the  league.  The  aama  proportions  are  atill  preaerved,  bat  Frankfort's 
•bare,  CAlciilnMd  upon  the  aune  principle,  li  dedactcd  previouj  to  the  apportionment  b*- 
tireen  the  oilier  italet  of  the  I'nion. 
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by  the  facts,  that,  for  a  time  at  least,  the  revenue  which  Prussia  draws 
as  her  share  of  the  duties  on  importation  would  not  be  of  as  great 
amount  as  her  previous  receipts  from  the  same  source ;  and  that  the 
unlunited  competition  which  is  now  afforded  to  the  manufacturers  of 
Saxony  must  act  injuriously  upon  various  branches  of  industry  within 
the  Prussian  states,  which  it  had  previously  been  the  policy  of  that 
government  to  encourage  and  protect  The  obvious  conclusion  to  be 
drawn  from  these  circumstances  is,  that  Prussia,  in  consenting  to  give 
up  a  considerable  part  of  her  revenue,  and  to  forego  the  full  advantages 
of  branches  of  domestic  industry  to  which  she  had  previously  looked  as 
an  element  of  strength,  has  the  certainty  of  future  indemnification  to  an 
extent  beyond  the  amount  of  her  present  sacrifices ;  and  this  indemni- 
fication can  only  be  found  in  the  extension  of  her  political  influence. 

It  may  be  asked  why,  if  this  result  be  so  certain  and  so  obvious,  the 
other  states  of  which  the  Union  is  formed  have  been  drawn  in  to  consent 
to  a  scheme,  which,  although  it  brings  some  present  profit,  will,  in  the 
end,  be  productive  of  loss  to  them  in  the  same  proportion  which  Prussia 
will  then  realize  of  gain  ?  It  is  not  possible  to  go  into  an  examination 
of  the  motives  by  which  each  of  the  states  has  individually  been  swayed 
to  the  course  it  has  adopted,  but  there  are  two  incentives  common  to 
the  whole,  which  have,  probably,  more  than  all  others,  influenced  their 
determination.  With  the  exception  of  Prussia,  all  the  members  of  the 
league  would  immediately  enlarge  t}ie  sphere  of  their  commercial  deal- 
ings in  different  proportions,  varying  from  dxfold  in  the  case  of  Ba- 
varia to  almost  seventyfold  in  the  case  of  Nassau,  and  more  than  four- 
hundredfold  in  that  of  the  city  of  Frankfort.  The  degree  of  activity 
which  this  would  give  to  the  population  in  all  their  various  relations, 
must  needs  occasion  an  accession  of  commercial  prosperity  which  would 
ensure  the  popular  favour  to  the  alteration.  This  is  one  of  the  incen- 
tives, and  perhaps  the  most  powerful  of  the  two.  Then  the  increase  of 
revenue  by  which  it  would  be  attended,  and  still  more  the  mode  of  the 
collection  of  that  revenue,  would  render  the  executive  governments  in 
so  far  independent  of  their  "  states  "  or  legislative  chambers,  and  could 
not  fail  to  recommend  the  system  to  the  rulers  at  a  time  when  the 
temper  of  the  mass  rendered  the  absence  of  collision  upon  such  a  subject 
peculiarly  desirable.  We  may  add  to  these  reasons,  the  efiect  that  had 
been  produced  upon  the  public  mind  throughout  the  smaller  states 
by  popular  writers,  who,  in  pointing  out  the  unity  which  the  league 
was  to  impart  to  Germany,  had  flattered  the  pride  of  the  people  by 
their  descriptions  of  the  power  and  influence  which  would  thence  be 
given  to  them  among  the  nations  of  Europe. 

It  has  been  mentioned,  that  the  arrangements  for  establishing  the 
Zoll  Verein  were  in  progress  during  sereral  years.  Conferences  upon 
this  subject  were  held  in  Darmstadt  as  early  as  1820,  between  the 
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agents  of  Bavaria,  Wurtemburg,  Baden,  Nassau,  Saxony,  and  some 
other  leas  important  states ;  and  these  conferences  were  renewed  from 
time  to  time,  but  were  finally  broken  off  in  April,  1823.  Four  years 
afterwards,  a  treaty  was  concluded  between  Wurtemburg  and  Bavaiia, 
the  same  in  principle  as  that  subsequently  formed  between  Prussia  and 
the  States,  which  comprise  the  existing  Union.  Next  followed  the  treaty 
of  Prussia  with  Hesse,  in  February,  1828 ;  and  in  the  following  Sep- 
tember, while  the  former  country  was  endeavouring  to  make  terms  with 
Wurtemburg  and  Bavaria,  and  to  induce  them  to  adopt  her  tariff — 
points  in  which  she  succeeded — a  third  association,  under  the  name  of 
the  Mittel  Vereiuy  or  middle  association,  was  formed  at  Cassel  between 
Saxony,  Hanover,  Hesse  Cassel,  Brunswick,  Hamburg,  Weimar,  the 
towns  of  Frankfort  and  Bremen,  and  some  of  the  minor  German  states* 
The  first  and  leading  conditions  of  this  association  will  s^re  to  mark  the 
feeling  of  jealousy  with  which  the  designs  of  the  parties  to  the  other  two 
leagues  were  viewed.  It  provided  that,  during  six  years,  none  of  the 
contracting  parties  should  relinquish  their  commercial  alliance,  nor  treat 
with  either  the  Bavarian  or  the  Prussian  league.  Prussia  soon  found 
means,  however,  t»  detach  some  of  its  members  from  the  Mittel  Verein, 
and  although  the  remaining  members  entered  into  a  new  treaty  in  1829, 
by  which  they  bound  themselves  to  continue  in  alliance  until  1840, 
some  of  its  more  important  branches  fell  off  from  it,  and  the  Mittel 
Verein  was  dissolved.  The  negotiations  by  which  these  results  were 
produced  occupied  some  years  in  their  discusdon ;  and  it  was  not  until 
the  1st  of  January,  1834,  as  already  stated,  that  the  ZoU  Verein  took 
the  consistent  form  which  it  has  since  maintained. 

Many  of  the  independent  states  in  the  north  of  Germany  have 
hitherto  withstood  tl^  temptation  ofiered  by  Prussia  to  bring  them 
within  the  league ;  among  these  are  Hanover,  Brunswick^  Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin,  Oldenburg,  and  the  free  towns  of  Hamburg  and  Breioen. 

The  tariff  of  Prussia  was  more  unfavourable  to  the  admission  of 
English  goods  than  that  of  the  other  states  with  whom  she  has  made  this 
league ;  for  which  reason  its  progress  was  watched  with  considerable 
jealousy  by  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  this  country,  who  feared, 
with  great  apparent  reason,  that  their  trade  would  suffer  in  every  case 
where  additional  rates  of  duty  were  imposed.  From  the  maimer  in 
which  the  trade  accounts  lune  kept  at  our  customrhouses,  it  is  not 
possible  to  enter  upon  any  minute  examination  of  this  question,  because 
they  aflford  us  no  means  for  separating  the  trade  carried  on  with  tlie 
countries  that  form  the  league  from  that  maintained  with  other  parts  of 
Germany.  If  we  include,  as  we  therefore  must  do^  the  shipments  of 
British  produce  and  manufactures  made  to  all  Germany,  in  each  of  the 
twenty-tiiree  years  from  1827  to  1849,  it  will  be  seen  that  their  average 
annual  value  has  been  5,475,020/.  while  their  average  annual  value 
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in  the  seven  years  that  preceded  the  commencement  of  the  league  on 
the  1st  January,  1834,  was  only  4,624,192/. 


Tom. 

£, 

Yean. 

if. 

Yean. 

£, 

1827 

4,828,9i6 

1835 

4,791,239 

1843 

6,651,042 

1828 

4,573,249 

1836 

4,624,451 

1844 

6,656,912 

1829 

4,662,566 

1837 

5,029,552 

1845 

7,095,795 

1830 

4,641,528 

1838 

5,144,123 

1846 

7,150,466 

1831 

3,835,768 

1839 

5,322,021 

1847 

6,839,935 

18S2 

5,327,553 

1840 

• 

5,627,844 

1848 

5,263,588 

18S3 

4,499,737 

1841 

6,017,854 

1849 

6,078,355 

1834 

4,683,589 

1842 

6,579,351 

These  figures  do  not  afford  any  ground  for  complaint  on  the  part 
of  this  country,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  full  effects  of  the  Union 
in  discouraging  the  importation  of  foreign  manufactured  goods,  if  any 
such  effect  were  to  be  apprehended,  must  by  this  time  have  been 
experienced. 

The  cotton  manufacture  of  Saxony  has  already  become  of  twice  the 
extent  that  it  had  reached  before  the  Union,  while  the  linen  and 
woollen  manufactures  of  that  country  have  not  experienced  any  in- 
crease. The  reason  for  this  difference  is,  that  the  persons  engaged  in 
the  latter,  which  are  more  ancient  branches  of  industry  in  Saxony,  are 
so  far  ^*  protected,"  that  it  is  necessary  to  serve  a  regular  apprentice- 
ship, and  to  obtain  admission  into  the  guilds  or  corporations  established 
in  the  manufacturing  towns,  before  any  man  is  allowed  to  carry  on  the 
business ;  while  the  recently -established  cotton  manufacture  is  without 
restriction  or  regulation  of  any  kind,  so  that  any  person  who  can  pur- 
chase or  hire  a  loom  is  at  liberty  to  become  a  cotton  weaver. 

The  manu&ctures  are  encouraged  by  the  miserably  low  rate  of  wages 
in  Saxony.  It  is  stated  on  the  best  authority,  that  in  October,  1837, 
*^  a  man  employed  in  his  loom,  working  very  diligently  from  Monday 
morning  until  Saturday  night,  from  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  until 
dusk,  and  even  at  times  with  a  lamp,  bis  wife  assisting  him  in  finishing 
and  taking  home  the  work,  could  not  possibly  earn  more  than  20  groschen 
(2^.  6d  sterling)  per  week,  and  that  another  man,  who  had  three  chil- 
dren aged  12  years  and  upwards,  all  working  at  the  loom  as  well  as 
himself,  with  his  wife  employed  doing  up  the  work,  could  not  earn  in  the 
whole  more  than  one  dollar  eight  grosdien  (5^.  4i)  weekly." 

The  wretched  manner  in  which  the  poorer  classes  in  that  country 
subsist  may  be  inferred  from  the  fajd  exhibited  by  official  statistical  re- 
turns, that  the  annual  consumption  of  meat  in  the  principal  manufactur- 
ing districts,  including  the  town  of  Chemnitz,  does  not  average  more 
than  twenty-eight  pounds  for  each  individual  of  the  population,  and  thai 
at  least  one-half  of  this  quantity  consists  of  pork.  If  tliis  provision  were 
equally  divided  among  the  entire  number  of  inhabitants,  it  would 
amount  to  scarcely  more  than  half  a  pound  weekly  for  each  individiifll| 
but  as  the  actual  distribution  is  of  course  very  diflbrent  from  tfai%i| 
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probable  there  are  many  among  the  labouring  artisans  who  rarely,  if 
ever,  taste  animal  food.  The  quantity  of  cotton  hosiery  made  in  Saxony 
has  increased  greatly  of  late  years,  and  from  its  cheapness  has  not  only 
secured  the  monopoly  of  the  markets  afforded  throughout  the  Union, 
but  has  also  been  shipped  largely  to  the  United  States,  to  the  exclusion 
so  far  of  the  goods  made  at  Nottingham.  It  may  be  stated,  on  the 
respectable  authority  already  quoted,  that  cotton  gloves  are  furnished 
by  the  Saxon  manufacturers  as  low  as  six  groschen  or  9d,  sterling  per 
dozen  pairs ;  stockings,  at  one  dollar  or  Ss,  per  dozen  pairs  ;  and  night- 
cape,  at  eight  groschen  or  Is,  per  dozen.  Stout  cotton  caps,  which  are 
worn  by  the  carmen  and  common  people  in  that  part  of  Germany, 
having  stripes  in  six  different  colours  upon  a  black  ground,  cost  12 
groschen  per  dozen,  or  ll^d.  sterling  each. 

These  low  prices  are  not  the  result  of  the  same  cause  which  has 
gradually  reduced  the  cost  of  production  in  this  country.  Hitherto  the 
machinery  used  in  Saxony  has  been  of  the  commonest  sort,  so  that  the 
cheapness  of  the  manufactured  goods  has  been  owing  to  the  low  rate  of 
wages,  a  rate  which  compels  the  artisans  to  labour  long  and  diligently 
in  order  to  ensure  for  their  families  the  scantiest  supply  of  the  most 
common  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  The  capital  of  the  English  manufac- 
turer, which  empowers  him  to  employ  the  most  perfect  machinery,  joined 
to  his  greater  experience,  have  hitherto  enabled  him  to  compete  suc- 
cessfully in  most  branches  of  skilled  labour ;  but  these  are  advantages 
which  cannot  be  long  retained  in  competition  with  greatly  reduced 
wages.  The  profits  which  the  Saxon  manufacturers  are  thence  enabled 
to  realize,  will  probably  lead  to  the  introduction  of  improvements  that 
will  place  our  dearer  processes  at  a  still  greater  disadvantage  ;  and  as 
it  is  anything  but  desirable  that  we  should  retain  our  present  relative 
position  through  the  increasing  hardships  of  our  operative  weavers,  there 
remained  but  one  course  open  to  us  in  order  to  avert  the  evil — that 
of  still  further  liberalizing  our  commercial  system,  and  especially  of 
lessening  the  cost  of  the  prime  necessaries  of  life,  by  abolishing  all 
restrictions  upon  the  importation  of  food. 

The  want  of  capital,  which  has  hitherto  been  the  chief  obstacle  to  the 
still  greater  extension  of  the  cotton  manufacture  in  Saxony,  would  in 
time  be  remedied  by  the  successful  operation  of  the  existing  establish- 
ments ;  but  the  manufacturers  in  that  country,  unwilling  to  wait  for  so 
gradual  a  development  of  their  resources,  ^have  had  recourse  to  the 
expedient  of  establishing  joint-stock  companies.  The  total  capital  of 
associations  of  this  character  that  have  been  formed,  and  which  have 
proceeded  to  the  accomplishment  of  their  various  objects,  amounted  in 
October,  1837,  to  nearly  thirteen  millions  of  dollars,  about  two  millions 
sterling,  a  large  sum  for  that  country,  and  the  greater  part  of  which  ia 
furnished  by  the  bankers  and  other  capitalists  of  Leipzig. 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 

CUBRENCT. 

BalHoii  CcMBinittee  of  1810— EeMona  suggested  for  Disegreement  on  the  subject  of  Cur- 
renej  between  the  **  Economists  "  sud  the  ^  Practical  Men  *' — High  Prices  of  Gold 
1809-181 S— Issues  of  Paper  Money  to  facilitate  Financial  Operations  of  Govemment-^ 
Peel's  Act— Panic  of  1825— Formation  of  branches  by  Bank  of  England— Establishment 
of  Joint  Stock  Banks— Number  established,  1826-1836— Adrantages  of  haying  only  ooe 
Bank  of  Issue— National  Bank— Influence  of  Currency  on  Prices— Plan  for  Estimating 
Rise  and  Fall  of  Prices — Effects  of  abundant  or  deficient  Harvests  upon  Currency  and 
Prices— Table  of  Notes  in  Circulation,  of  Bullion  held  by  the  Bank,  of  Exchanges  with 
Hamburg  and  Paris,  and  of  Comparative  Prices  of  Wheat  and  Merchandise  generally,  in 
each  Month,  1833-1837. 

N'o  subject  of  public  and  general  interest  has,  during  the  last  thirty 
years,  been  more  frequently  or  earnestly  debated  and  examined  in  this 
x)untryy  than  that  which  relates  to  our  system,  or  rather  our  practice — 
for  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  we  have  pursued  any  steady  system — as 
regards  currency  and  the  operations  of  banking.  Since  the  appoint- 
ment, in  1810,  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  which  has 
been  so  celebrated  as  The  Bullion  Committee^  this  subject  has  repeatedly 
forced  itself  upon  the  attention  of  the  mercantile  part  of  the  public  and 
of  the  Government,  and  at  each  recurring  'period  when  the  distress 
attendant  upon  the  derangement  of  money  operations  has  been  expe- 
rienced, the  whole  subject  has  been  submitted  to  so  much  examination, 
and  has  occasioned  such  keen  controyersy  between  public  economists 
on  the  one  hand,  and  what  are  called  practical  men  on  the  other  hand, 
that  it  is  surprising  we  have  not  long  since  arrived  at  conclusions 
respecting  it  which  can  be  recognised  as  correct  by  all  parties,  and 
which  would  lead  to  the  adoption  of  principles  and  practice  by  means  of 
which  the  ruinous  alternations  now  constantly  recurring  would  be  ren- 
dered impossible.  The  subject  is  certainly  involved  in  difficulty,  but 
not,  assuredly,  to  such  a  degree  as  should  render  its  solution  impossible. 
Why  then,  it  will  be  asked,  is  the  public  to  this  moment  in  so  much 
doubt  and  perplexity  concerning  it,  and  why  are  our  commercial  men 
so  ill-informed  upon  the  subject  as  to  be  continually  liable  to  mistake 
appearances  which,  if  understood  aright,  should  guide  them  a|i.  to  the 
propriety  of  extending  or  contracting  their 
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many  and  such  high  authorities  are  found  to  disagree,  it  might  perhaps 
be  considered  bold  to  offer  an  opinion  as  to  which  of  the  parties  in  the 
controversy  is  right. '  It  may  be  thought  still  more  presumptuous  to 
hazard  the  suggestion  that  both  may  be  in  some  degree  wrong,  and  to 
remark  that  our  "  practical  men "  have  erred  because  they  reasoned 
from  partial  and  insuflScient  premises,  and  sought  for  the  solution  of  a 
general  question  in  the  particular  circumstances  that  passed  under  their 
own  limited  observation ;  while  the  theorists,  or,  as  it  has  become  the 
fashion  to  call  them,  the  "  buUionists,"  have  erred  because  they  have 
made  little  or  no  allowance  for  disturbing  influences,  the  operation  of 
which  has  been  palpable  to  every  man  actually  engaged  in  commercial 
pursuits.  By  this  means  the  "  practical  men  "  have  been  confirmed  in 
their  total  disbelief  of  the  doctrines  put  forth  by  the  "  bullionists,"  and 
these,  on  the  other  hand,  seeing  that  what  they  hold  to  be  the  most 
incontrovertible  truths  are  set  at  nought  by  their  opponents,  may  have 
been  rendered  unwilling  to  enter  anew  upon  their  inquiries,  with  the 
view  of  determining  the  modes  and  degree  in  which  their  abstract 
principles  are  liable  to  disturbance  through  the  circumstances  insisted 
on — perhaps  too  urgently — by  their  opponents.  It  would  be  out  of 
place  in  this  work,  if  even  the  author  were  competent  to  the  task,  to 
attempt  to  settle  this  much-controverted  question:  the  foregoing  re- 
marks seem  necessary,  however,  in  order  to  account  in  some  degree  for 
the  fact,  that  on  a  point  which  involves  such  Important  consequences, 
and  where,  for  want  of  its  being  settled,  commercial  communities  have 
been  periodically  visited  with  wide-spreading  ruin,  so  little  advance  has 
hitherto  been  made  towards  reducing  the  subject  of  currency  to  sdentific 
rules  and  principles.  On  each  occasion,  when  the  money-market  has 
been  subjected  to  one  of  these  paroxysms,  clever  men  have  put  them- 
selves forward  to  explain  the  causes,  and  to  point  out  how  the  evil  may 
in  future  be  avoided  ;  and  to  those  who  will  be  at  the  pains  to  examine 
the  arguments  and  assertions  used  on  both  sides  of  the  controversy,  it 
must  be  curious  to  observe  how  complete  an  identity  of  opinion  and 
almost  of  expression  there  is  between  the  writers  who  have  advocated 
the  same  side  of  the  question  at  different  periods,  so  that  the  pamphlets 
put  forth  in  1811  or  in  1826  would  be  found  to  embody  all  the  prindpal 
arguments,  and  to  have  reference  to  the  same  set  of  circumstances,  as 
formed  the  staple  of  the  pamphlets  written  in  1837.  This  afibrds,  at 
least,  primd  facie  evidence  that  the  subject  has  been  exiiausted  as  &r 
as  reasoning  is  applicable,  and  that  our  want  of  agreement  in  regard  to 
it  may  be  the  effect  of  prejudice,  which  withholds  either  party  firom 
giving  due  weight  to  the  facts  and  arguments  adduced  by  its  opponents. 
The  measure  adopted  in  1797  of  restricting  the  Bank  of  England 
from  paying  its  notes  in  specie,  while  it  continued  in  operation,  placed 
the  currency  of  this  country  under  circumstances  wholly  dissimilar  to 
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those  that  have  attended  it  either  before  or  since.  The  peculiar  opera- 
tion of  these  circumstances  was  besides  considerably  exaggerated  by 
the  eyents  of  the  war,  and  by  the  peculiar  character  given  to  that  war 
daring  the  seven  years  that  preceded  the  peace  of  Paris.  For  these 
reasons,  it  is  di£Bcult  to  make  the  condition  of  the  currency,  as  marked 
by  the  price  of  gold  and  the  rate  of  the  foreign  exchanges  at  that  time, 
the  sole  test  of  the  soundness  of  the  practice  pursued  by  those  who 
managed  and  controlled  the  issue  of  our  paper  currency.  During  the 
greater  part  of  the  period  alluded  to,  more  obstacles  were  opposed  to  the 
prosecution  of  our  foreign  trade  than  were  ever  at  any  other  time  put  in 
action.  Our  goods  were  excluded  from  almost  every  port  on  the  continent 
of  Europe,  and  the  diflSculties  that  attended  the  importation  of  goods 
abroad  were  such  bb  materially  to  enhance  the  cost  of  nearly  every 
article  brought  here  for  consumption.  At  the  same  time,  our  demand  for 
some  kinds  of  foreign  productions  was  increased  by  the  purclmses  of  war* 
like  stores  on  the  part  of  Government,  and  which  purchases  were  neces- 
sarily made  without  reference  to  their  prices.  As  an  instance  of  this, 
hemp  may  be  mentioned.  In  1793,  just  before  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war,  the  price  had  been  22/.  per  ton  ;  it  advanced  progressively  between 
that  time  and  the  peace  of  Amiens  to  86/.  per  ton,  but  in  1802  fell  to 
32/.  per  ton.  On  the  renewal  of  hostilities  the  price  again  advanced* 
and  in  1808  and  1809  reached  118/.  per  ton.  In  1815,  after  the  second 
ofverthrow  of  Napoleon,  the  price  foil  to  34/.,  and  it  has  since  gone  con- 
siderably below  that  rate.  On  the  other  hand,  all  those  descriptions  of 
goods  which  were  produced  by  us,  or  which  necessarily  came  here  from 
our  colonies  or  elsewhere,  in  quantities  beyond  our  own  wants,  were 
greatly  depressed  in  price.  At  the  same  time,  the  prices  on  the  Con- 
tinent of  the  goods  so  abundant,  and  so  depressed  in  our  markets,  were 
exorbitantly  high.  Gold  and  ralver  were  the  only  articles  of  merchan- 
dise which  could  be  safely  taken  in  exchange  for  the  goods  of  which  we 
were  purchasers  from  the  Continent,  and  the  vessels  in  which  those  were 
brought  returned  fi^m  our  ports  in  ballast,  while  the  prices  of  colonial 
produce  and  British  manufactured  goods  were  such  in  the  respective 
markets  as  would  have  rendered  their  introduction  into  continental 
ports  profitable  to  a  most  exaggerated  degree.  These  circumstances, 
acting  in  conjunction  with  the  reasonable,  perhaps  luiavoidable,  ten- 
dency of  the  Bank  Restriction  Act,  under  which  the  directors  of  that 
establishment  were  relieved  from  the  dangers  that  would  otherwise 
have  attended  any  departure  from  prudence  in  the  management  of  its 
issues,  caused  such  an  enhancement  of  the  prices  of  the  precious  metals, 
when  measured  by  the  paper  currency,  as  forced  all  our  metallic  money 
out  of  circulation.  In  times  of  war,  when  armies  are  to  be  kept  in 
motion,  gold  especially  is  greatly  in  requisition.  ITie  difference  in 
value  of  Bank  of  England  notes  and  gold,  estimated  at  the  Mint  price 
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during  the  years  from  1803  to  1808,  was  no  more  than  21.  13s.  2d  per 
cent.  In  the  seven  following  years,  that  excess  in  value  of  gold  was 
raised  in  the  following  degrees : — 


Ynn. 

£.    t. 

d. 

1809 

14  7 

7  per  cent. 

1810 

8  7 

8   » 

1811 

20  2 

7    „ 

1812 

25  16 

8    „ 

Yewa. 

£. 

s. 

d. 

1813 

29 

4 

1  per  cent. 

1814 

14 

7 

7    „ 

1815 

13 

9 

6    „ 

The  fall  in  the  price  of  gold  which  occurred  in  1814  was  brought 
about  by  a  reversal  of  the  circumstances  that  have  been  explained  above. 
Trade  again  flowed  through  its  natural  channels ;  we  found  anxious 
customers  for  goods  with  which  our  warehouses  had  been  overloaded ; 
prices  which  for  those  goods  had  been  ruinously  depressed,  rose  greatly 
and  rapidly ;  our  exports  became  suddenly  so  much  greater  than  our 
imports,  that  gold  flowed  back  into  this  country  with  greater  rapidity 
than  it  had  previously  left  us ;  and  if  at  this  time  the  currency  had 
been  managed  with  the  smallest  approach  to  prudence  and  ability,  the 
prices  of  gold  and  bank-notes  might  have  been  brought  into  agreement 
without  producing  any  of  those  commercial  disasters  which  have  usually 
attended  such  an  adjustment  The  calculations  just  given  are  founded 
upon  the  prices  of  gold  in  the  month  of  August  in  each  year.  In 
December,  1814,  the  influx  of  gold  had  brought  down  its  price  to 
4Z.  6*.  6d.  per  ounce,  or  9/.  19s.  bd.  per  cent,  above  the  Mint  price, 
although  the  issues  of  the  Bank  of  England  had  been  increased  from 
23,844,050/.,  the  amount  in  circulation  at  the  end  of  1813,  when  gold 
was  5/.  10*.  per  ounce,  or  29/.  4«.  Id.  per  cent,  above  the  Mint  price, 
to  28,232,730/.  Is  it  possible  to  doubt,  with  these  figures  before  us, 
that  if  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  had  contented  themselves  with  main- 
taining their  circulation  even  at  the  high  level  of  December,  1813,  the 
price  of  the  precious  metals  would  have  fallen  to  the  level  of  our  Mint 
price,  and  that  the  gold  and  silver  that  had  flowed  into  our  coffers  would 
have  remained  in  circulation  without  our  being  called  upon  to  undergo 
the  difficulties  and  losses  which  accompanied  the  resumption  of  specie 
payments  when  that  measure  could  be  no  longer  deferred  ? 

A  different  course  was  followed.  The  Government,  having  large 
financial  operations  to  make  in  winding  up  the  accounts  of  the  war, 
thought  it  most  profitable  to  effect  those  operations  in  a  redundant  paper 
currency ;  the  Bank  Restriction  Act  was  renewed  from  time  to  time 
to  the  great  profit  of  that  establishment,  but  to  the  manifest  disadvan* 
tage  of  all  other  classes ;  an  opportunity,  the  best  that  could  possibly 
have  been  hoped  for  whereby  to  extricate  ourselves  from  a  false  and 
dangerous  position,  was  allowed  to  escape  unimproved,  and  the  gold 
which  had  sought  our  shores  was  again  driven  away  by  a  redundant 
inconvertible  paper  currency.  The  conduct  of  the  Bank  of  England  in 
days  exhibited  a  most  lamentable  want  of  intelligence.     Being 
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aware  of  the  approach  of  the  time  at  which  the  restriction  which  had 
been  so  profitable  should  cease,  the  Directors  of  that  establishment 
made  a  large  provision  of  bullion,  which,  as  it  could  not  be  demanded 
in  payment  for  their  notes,  remained  in  their  coffers  uninfluenced  by 
the  rate  of  foreign  exchanges,  or  the  market  price  of  gold.  Had  this 
provision  been  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  diminution  of  their 
issues,  the  Directors  might  safely  have  pursued  the  course  which  they 
afterwards  unsuccessfully  adopted  in  anticipation  of  the  termination 
of  their  Restriction  Act;  but  no  such  prudence  was  allowed  to  in- 
fluence their  conduct,  and  when  in  April  and  September,  1817,  notices 
were  given  to  pay  off  in  specie,  first  the  notes  in  circulation  dated  prior 
to  1816,  and  afterwards  those  issued  before  1817,  the  amount  of  the 
circulation  was  unusually  large,  and  the  price  of  gold  fully  3  per  cent, 
above  that  of  bank-notes.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  gold  was 
withdrawn  from  the  Bank  coffers,  so  that  in  August,  1819,  they  were 
nearly  exhausted,  and  it  was  necessary  to  hurry  through  Parliament  an 
Act  restricting  the  Directors  from  acting  any  further  in  conformity  with 
the  notices  they  had  given. 

In  the  same  year  (1819),  the  Act,  commonly  known  as  Mr.  Peel's 
Act,  was  passed,  which  provided  for  the  gradual  resumption  of  specie 
payments.  Under  the  provisions  of  this  law,  the  Bank  restriction  was 
continued  until  February,  1820,  from  which  time  till  October  in  the 
same  year,  the  public  was  entitled  to  demand  payment  of  notes  in 
bullion  at  the  rate  of  4/,  1^.  per  ounce.  From  October,  1820,  to  May, 
1821,  payment  might  be  demanded  in  bullion  at  the  rate  of  3/.  19^.  6d, 
per  ounce ;  from  May,  1821,  to  May,  1823,  bullion  might  be  demanded 
at  the  Mint  price  of  3/.  17*.  lO^d.  per  ounce ;  and  from  the  last-men- 
tioned date,  the  current  gold  coin  of  the  realm  might  be  demanded. 
The  provisions  of  this  Act,  as  regarded  the  periods  named,  were  anti- 
cipated, and  on  the  1st  of  May,  1821,  the  Bank  had  placed  itself  in  the 
position  to  meet  all  of  its  outstanding  engagements  that  should  be 
demanded  in  specie. 

Perhaps  there  never  was  in  the  whole  history  of  legislature  in  this 
country  any  measure  of  internal  policy  which  has  occasioned  such  warm 
and  long-continued  controversy  as  this  Act  for  the  resumption  of  specie 
payments.  Although  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  elapsed 
since  it  came  into  full  operation,  the  measure  is  still  assailed  with  viru- 
lence by  many  who  attribute  to  it  every  cloud  which  during  all  that 
time  has  obscured  the  commercial  horizon,  and  hitherto  scarcely  any 
session  has  been  suffered  to  pass  without  some  attempt  having  been 
made  to  induce  the  legislature  to  consent  to  its  repeal.  Mr.  Peel's  Bill 
in  reality  did  nothing  more  than  establish  certain  steps  or  gradations 
through  which  we  should  pass  in  order  to  arrive  at  that  which  had 
always  been  contemplated  and  declared  to  be  the  settled  purpose  of  Ifae 
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legislature,  and  at  what  in  fact  would  have  become  law  by  the  simple 
efiSux  of  the  time  fixed  for  the  purpose  in  the  Bank  Restriction  Acts. 

The  most  fitting  and  best  time  for  recurring  to  a  legitimate  and 
wholesome  condition  of  the  currency  was,  as  we  have  seen,  suffered  to 
go  by  unimproved ;  but  it  is  not  therefore  to  be  contended  that  our 
medium  of  exchange  was  for  ever  after  to  be  inconvertible  into  that  which 
it  professed  to  represent :  this  is  a  proposition  which  no  one  who  is  en- 
titled to  be  heard  with  attention  upon  this  subject  ever  ventured  to  put 
forth.  It  has  always  been  acknowledged,  on  all  hands,  that  at  some 
period  or  other  it  would  be  proper  to  employ  a  metallic  currency,  or 
that  which  is  equivalent  to  it,  paper  convertible  into  coin  or  bullion,  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  holder.  The  question  of  the  return  to  cash  pay- 
ments was  always  considered  to  be  one  of  time.  Whether,  now  that 
the  remedy  has  been  applied,  and  that,  choosing  to  attribute  to  its 
operation,  every  sinister  effect  that  has  since  attended  our  commerdal 
progress,  the  advocates  who  would  have  continued  the  restriction,  are 
disposed  to  adopt  the  use  of  inconvertible  paper  as  a  permanent  mea- 
sure, is  what  few  among  those  advocates  would  be  willing  to  avow, 
although  it  is  difficult  upon  any  other  ground  to  reconcile  their  subse- 
quent proceedings  with  common  sense.  Why  this,  the  richest  country 
in  the  world,  should  be  unable  to  effect  that  simplicity,  in  regard  to  its 
currency,  which  is  foimd  to  be  of  easy  attainment  by  the  poorest  states, 
is  an  enigma  very  difficult  of  solution.  Nothing  is  more  common  than 
to  hear  it  asserted  by  the  advocates  for  an  inconvertible  currency,  that 
if  the  statesmen  and  economists,  by  whom  the  return  to  cash  payments 
was  advocated  in  1819,  could  have  foreseen  the  consequences  which 
are  attributed — whether  justly  or  not,  is  the  question — to  that  measure, 
they  would  have  forborne  to  give  to  it  the  sanction  of  their  approval. 
In  particular,  Mr.  David  Ricardo  has  been  repeatedly  held  up  as 
having  recanted  the  opinion  expressed  by  him,  that  the  fall  in  prices  to 
be  brought  about  by  returning  to  a  metallic  standard  would  be  no  more 
than  the  difference  between  the  market  and  the  Mint  prices  of  gold, 
which  at  the  passing  of  Mr.  Peel's  Bill  did  not  exceed  4  per  cent. 
There  is,  in  truth,  no  warrant  whatever  for  this  assertion,  which,  like 
many  other  figments,  has  been  repeated  ^  until  it  has  acquired  the 
authority  of  truth.  Mr.  Ricardo  never  did  assert,  and  never  could  have 
asserted,  that  when  we  should  return  to  specie  payments,  prices  would 
never  fall  more  than  4  per  cent,  below  their  level  at  the  time  the  bill 
was  under  discussion.  It  would  have  been  as  reasonable  to  affirm,  that 
if,  instead  of  returning  to  the  old  standard  price  of  gold,  3/.  17^.  10^. 
per  ounce,  the  legislature  had  fixed .  the  standard  at  the  actual  market 
price  of  the  time,  no  fluctuation  in  prices  would  ever  have  occurred  in 
foture.  Between  June,  1833,  and  August,  1836,  there  was  a  progres- 
nve  rise  in  the  market  value  of  goods,  amounting*  in  the  whole,  to  35 
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per  cent,  and  during  all  that  time  we  were  acting  with  a  currency 
based  upon  gold  at  the  same  standard.  Will  it  be  contended  that  if, 
during  the  same  period  our  currency  had  consisted  of  inconvertible 
paper  promises,  a  like  fluctuation  in  prices  would  have  been  impossible  ? 
Is  it  not,  on  the  contrary,  probable  that  the  fluctuation  would  have  been 
much  more  violent?  It  is  precisely  when  prices  are  low  that  the 
advocates  of  extended  issues  of  paper  money  are  the  most  clamorous, 
their  single  object  being  to  enhance  the  nominal  value  of  their  goods. 
They  do  not,  or  will  not  see,  that  it  is  only  during  the  period  in  which 
the  advance  is  going  forward  they  can  experience  the  advantages  which 
they  anticipate.  When  the  rise  shall  have  fully  taken  place,  and  prices 
shall  have  adjusted  themselves,  there  will  no  longer  be  any  benefit; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  will  be  considerable  and  constant  danger 
of  a  fall,  which  may  be  occasioned  by  various  circumstances  that  would 
be  inoperative  under  a  difierent  condition  of  things.  In  truth  there  is 
no  safety  from  commercial  disasters,  in  other  words,  there  can  be  no 
permanent  prosperity  for  the  trading  and  producing  classes,  but  in  low 
and  moderate,  and  therefore,  steady  prices. 

It  is  generally  held  that  the  commercial  crisis  or  ''panic,"  as  it 
is  usually  called,  which  occurred  towards  the  end  of  1825,  was  brought 
on  by  the  conjoint  operations  of  the  Government  and  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land. It  was  the  object  of  the  Government,  when  peace  was  fully 
established,  to  make  money  abundant,  and  consequently  cheap,  in  order 
to  carry  through  various  arrangements  whereby  the  permanent  charge 
upon  the  public  income  might  be  lessened.  By  the  means  adopted  to 
tUs  end,  the  market  rate  of  interest  was  so  far  reduced  at  the  beginning 
of  1822,  that  the  5  per  cent.  Annuities  were  raised  to  6  or  8  per  cent, 
above  par,  under  which  circumstances  more  than  140,000,000/.  of  that 
stock  was  converted  into  an  annuity  at  4  per  cent.,  on  terms  by  which 
the  annual  charge  to  the  public  was  reduced  by  1,122,000/.  In  1824 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  enabled  to  efiect  a  further  saving 
of  380,000/.  per  annum,  by  the  conversion  of  76,000,000/.  of  4  per  cent, 
into  3^  per  cent.  Annuities. 

If  the  fall  in  the  rate  of  interest  by  which  the  Minister  was  enabled 
to  efiect  those  operations  had  occurred  through  natural  causes,  there 
could  be  no  question  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  step,  but  brought  about 
aB  it  was  by  means  of  the  unnatural  and  forced  extension  of  bank 
issues,  it  is  hardly  to  be  doubted  that  the  mischief  resulting  from  that 
extension  has  been  productive  of  more  loss  to  various  classes  of  the 
community  than  can  have  been  compensated  to  the  nation  at  large  by 
the  saving.  With  a  reckless  disregard  of  consequences  to  a  degree 
which  can  be  attributed  only  to  want  of  knowledge,  the  Directors 
of  the  Bank  of  England  forc^  their  paper  into  circulation,  by  profier- 
ing  facilities  to  all  classes  of  the  community.    Money  was  lent  upon  the 
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mortgage  of  land  and  upon  the  deposit  of  stock,  in  addition  to  liberal 
advances  to  commercial  men,  through  the  more  legitimate  channels  of 
issue  ;  and  the  Directors,  at  the  same  time,  permanently  crippled  their 
means  of  controlling  the  currency  by  investing  a  large  proportion  of 
their  issues  in  the  purchase  of  an  annuity  for  a  term  of  years,  known  as 
the  Dead  Weight  Annuity,  an  investment  which  must  always  be  least 
marketable  at  those  periods  when  it  would  be  most  desirable  that  the 
Bank  should  have  all  its  resources  at  command.  By  these  means 
speculation  was  excited,  the  business  transactions  of  the  country  were 
multiplied  unnaturally,  and  by  the  general  rise  of  prices  thus  occa- 
sioned, our  markets  became  overstocked  with  foreign  produce,  while 
the  export  trade  was  checked ;  the  quantity  of  mercantile  paper  thrown 
into  circulation  aggravated  the  evil. 

Between  the  beginning  of  1822,  and  the  month  of  April,  1825,  the 
Bank  had  increased  its  circulation  to  the  extent  of  four  millions.  At 
the  latter  date  it  was  possessed  of  bullion  and  coin  to  the  value  of  ten 
millions,  but  from  that  period  to  the  following  November,  the  drain 
upon  its  coffers  was  so  rapid  that  no  more  than  1,300,000/.  of  that 
amount  remained.  Alarmed  at  this  unequivocal  indication,  the  Direc- 
tors suddenly  diminished  the  circulation  to  the  extent  of  3,500,000/. :  a 
general  feeling  of  distrust  then  took  the  place  of  the  undue  confidence 
which  had  previously  pervaded  the  whole  country ;  the  notes  of  country 
bankers  were  returned  upon  them  to  such  a  degree  that  great  numbers 
failed ;  a  run  upon  several  London  bankers  was  followed  by  the  stop- 
page of  some  of  those  establishments ;  commercial  distress  of  the  most 
frightful  description  ensued ;  and  such  was  the  want  of  confidence,  that 
the  wealthiest  merchants  were  driven  to  make  heavy  sacrifices  of  pro- 
perty in  order  to  provide  for  their  immediate  engagements.  To  use  a 
memorable  expression  of  Mr.  Huskisson, "  the  country  was  within  twenty- 
four  hours  of  a  state  of  barter."  In  this  state  of  things  there  was  no 
longer  any  evil  to  be  apprehended  from  increasing  the  paper  circulation, 
and  the  Bank  Directors  came  forward  with  promptitude  and  liberality 
to  the  assistance  of  the  trading  classes,  by  lending  money  upon  almost 
every  description  of  property  that  could  be  offered,  and  by  discounting 
bills  without  adhering  to  those  rules  by  which  they  have  ordinarily 
been  guided  in  conducting  this  part  of  their  business.  Between  the 
3rd  of  November  and  the  29th  of  December,  the  amount  of  mercantile 
bills  under  discount  at  the  Bank  of  England  was  increased  from  four 
millions  to  fifteen  millions ;  the  number  of  bills  discounted  on  one  par^^ 
ticular  day  having  been  four  thousand  two  hundred.  The  efforts  thus 
made  were  assisted  by  a  circumstance  purely  accidental.  A  box  con- 
taining one-pound  notes,  which  had  been  overlooked  at  the  time  when 
the  Bank  called  in  all  its  notes  under  five  pounds,  was  discovered  at  the 
lucky  moment,  and  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Harman,  one  of  the  Directors 
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the  timely  issue  of  these  notes  "  worked  wonders — it  saved  the  credit 
of  the  country."  On  the  3rd  of  December,  1825,  the  amount  of 
Bank  of  England  notes  in  circulation  had  been  only  17,477,000/. ;  but 
on  the  Slst  of  that  month  was  increased,  by  the  means  here  mentioned, 
to  25,700,000/.  This  great  increase  was  rendered  necessary  in  order 
to  replace  the  notes  of  country  bankers  that  had  been  suddenly  with- 
drawn from  circulation,  and  to  counteract  the  tendency  to  hoarding 
always  indulged  by  the  timid  in  periods  of  embarrassment ;  it  was  con- 
sequently not  followed  by  any  undue  rise  of  prices,  which  had  been 
suddenly  thrown  down  in  the  previous  convulsion;  the  foreign  ex- 
changes again  turned  in  our  favour,  and  the  gold  which,  by  the  previous 
mismanagement  had  been  forced  abroad,  again  came  back.  The  value 
of  coin  and  bullion  in  the  Bank  in  the  last  weeks  of  February,  May,  Au- 
gust, and  November,  1825,  respectively,  was,  2,300,000/.,  4,300,000/., 
6,600,000/.,  and  8,900,000/. ;  in  the  February  following  it  amounted 
to  10,000,000/.  The  notes  of  the  Bank  in  circulation  in  the  same  weeks 
amounted  to — 


£. 

1826 

24,900,000     . 
21,900,000     . 
21,300,000     . 
19,900,000     . 

.     February. 
May. 

.     August. 
.    NoTember. 

At  the  close  of  1826  the  ciurrency  was  therefore  once  more  restored  to 
an  appearance  of  soundness. 

At  the  time  of  its  occurrence,  this  commercial  crisis  was  attributed 
by  many  persons  to  the  increase  of  paper  money,  put  into  circulation 
by  the  country  banks ;  and  in  the  parliamentary  inquiries  that  followed, 
the  principal  object  aimed  at  was  the  regulation  of  private  banks  of 
issue.  The  establishment  by  the  Bank  of  England  of  branches  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  England,  was  suggested  and  recommended  to  that  esta- 
lishment  by  Lord  Liverpool,  then  at  the  head  of  the  Government,  as  a 
means  of  controlling  the  issues  of  private  bankers,  and  in  part  also  of 
substituting  a  more  seciure  description  of  paper  for  that  which  circulated 
throughout  the  country.  The  principal  aim  of  Parliament  and  the 
Government,  on  that  occasion,  was  not  so  much  the  regulation  of  the 
currency,  by  means  which  would  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  evils  re- 
sulting from  over  issues,  as  it  was  to  provide  for  the  ultimate  security  of 
the  holders  of  notes.  They  committed  the  mistake  too  commonly  made 
of  confounding  currency  with  solvency,  and  of  imagining  that  if  the 
issuers  of  notes  had  sufficient  capital  to  meet,  at  some  time  or  other,  the 
whole  of  their  engagements,  no  other  evil  was  to  be  apprehended. 

At  the  same  time,  provision  was  made  by  Parliament  for  the  esta- 
blishing of  joint-stock  banks,  which  should  be  banks  of  issue ;  but  this 
being  considered  an  invasion  of  the  privileges  of  the  Bank  of  England 
— in  &vour  of  which  establishment  no  other  bank  having  more  than  six 
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partners  was  thought  to  be  entitled  legally  to  issue  notes — a  compromise 
was  made  with  that  establishment,  and  joint-stock  banks  of  issue  were 
not  permitted  to  carry  on  their  business  nearer  to  London  than  sixty- 
five  miles. 

If  the  views  of  the  legislature  had  been  directed  to  produce  a  sjrstem 
by  means  of  which  a  perfect  control  over  the  currency  would  be  seciu^d, 
a  more  unlikely  method  of  attaining  that  object  than  the  establishment 
of  joint-stock  banks  could  hardly  be  imagined.  By  their  constitution, 
these  establishments  would  naturally  stand  high  in  the  public  estima- 
tion. AVith  large  paid-up  capitals  and  a  numerous  list  of  partners,  the 
more  ostensible  of  whom  were  usually  men  of  property  and  considera- 
tion, while  all  were  answerable  for  the  debts  of  the  company  to  the  full 
amount  of  their  fortunes,  the  public  would  take  their  paper  with  per- 
fect confidence,  and  as  considerable  local  influence  would  be  always 
exerted  in  their  favour,  the  case  must  be  extreme  indeed  which  would 
bring  on  a  run  against  them.  In  fact,  the  greater  the  degree  of  repu- 
tation and  credit  such  banks  enjoy,  the  greater  is  the  danger  of  their 
contributing  to  imsettle  the  currency.  It  has  been  shown  by  Colonel 
Torrens,*  that  except  these  banks  act  in  concert  with  the  Bank  of 
England,  their  influence  could  never  be  severely  felt,  for  otherwise  any 
over-issues  on  their  part  would  speedily  be  returned  upon  them^  but 
this  would  not  be  the  case  when  the  issues  of  the  Bank  of  England 
should  also  be  in  excess,  so  that  their  mismanagement  would  be  felt 
only  when  it  would  act  in  aggravation  of  the  mischief  caused  by  the 
great  regulator  of  the  currency. 

At  the  time  when  encouragement  was  given  to  the  formation  of  joint- 
stock  banks,  Parliament  took  measures  for  withdrawing  from  circulation 
all  notes  of  a  lower  denomination  than  5/. ;  the  granting  of  stamps  for 
smaller  notes  was  immediately  stopped,  and  from  the  5th  of  April,  1829, 
it  was  declared  illegal  for  any  banker  to  issue  such.  The  policy  of  this 
measure  met  at  the  time  with  general  concurrence,  and  although  it  has 
since  been  clamorously  impugned,  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  the 
number  of  those  who  question  its  propriety  has  always  been  small. 

In  what  has  been  here  said  concerning  the  establishing  of  joint-stock 
banks  as  substitutes  for  other  banks 'of  issue,  which  could  offer  less  satis- 
factory security  for  the  amount  of  their  engagements,  it  is  by  no  means 
intended  to  question  that  they  present,  in  that  respect,  great  advantages 
to  the  public.  But  it  may  well  be  doubted,  whether  those  advantages 
are  in  all  respects  such  as  were  in  contemplation  at  the  time  of  their 
formation.  Some  of  the  numerous  joint-stock  banks,  established  since 
1826,  are  not  new  establishments,  but  extensions  of  private  banks  pre- 
viously in  operation ;  others  of  them  do  not  issue  their  own  notes,  but 
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circulate  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England,  under  an  agreement  with 
that  corporation,  which  gives  to  them  certain  facilities  in  the  way  of 
discounts.  This  is  a  fact  well  known,  and  one  which  has  been  stated 
in  evidence  before  Parliamentary  committees  ;  but  it  is  not  so  well 
known  that,  in  making  these  arrangements,  the  Bank  of  England  does 
not  merely  give  permission  to  the  other  parties  to  send  bills  for  discount 
up  to  a  certain  sum,  but  stipulates  that  the  sum  so  required  shall  always 
reach  at  least  to  that  amount ;  providing  thus  for  the  extension  of  the 
issue  of  its  ^own  paper,  whatever  may  be  the  wants  of  the  commercial 
world  or  the  rates  of  the  foreign  exchanges.  It  is  not  with  a  very  good 
grace  that  the  Bank  Directors,  while  thus  acting,  complain  of  Uie  ex- 
cessive issues  of  other  joint-stock  associations,  their  rivals  in  the  country 
districts.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  competition  of  this  kind  is  likely  to 
have  an  injurious  effect,  and  that  the  spirit  of  competition  renders  all 
parties  less  prudent  than  they  might  otherwise  be  in  acting  upon  those 
indications  which  should  govern  the  amount  of  the  circulation.  In  the 
event  of  that  circulation  proving  redundant,  the  adoption  of  a  prudent 
course  by  one  or  more  establishments,  in  contracting  their  issues,  might 
only  offer  inducements  to  others  to  endeavour  to  turn  that  course  to  their 
own  peculiar  advantage,  by  filling  up  the  void  that  would  be  thus  occa- 
sioned. The  advantage  to  the  country  of  confining  to  one  establishment 
the  power  of  issuing  paper-money  has  of  late^years  been  very  strongly 
insisted  on  by  a  principal  advocate  and  apologist  of  the  Bank  of  England. 
In  his  zeal  for  the  interests  of  the  establishment  with  which  he  is  con- 
nected, that  gentleman  has  not  allowed  himself  to  express  a  doubt  as  to 
the  body  which  shall  be  intrusted  with  so  important  a  function.  The 
one  bank  of  issue  in  his  estimation  is,  without  doubt,  to  be  the  joint- 
stock  association  with  which  he  is  connected.  There  is,  however,  a 
third  alternative,  which  has  been  ably  advocated  by  the  late  Mr. 
Ricardo,*  and  more  recently  by  Mr.  Clay,t  Colonel  Torrens,t  and  Mr. 
S.  Ricardo,§—  that  of  the  establishment  of  a  National  Bank  "  under 
the  management  of  competent  functionaries,  qualified  by  the  possession, 
not  of  Bank  Stock,  but  of  economical  science ;  appointed,  not  by  the 
holders  of  Bank  Stock,  but  by  the  Grovemment ;  responsible,  not  to 
their  co-proprietors,  but  to  Parliament ;  and  having  for  their  first  object 
and  primary  duty  the  protection  not  of  their  own  corporate  property, 
but  of  the  general  interest  of  the  nation."  || 

♦  Plan  for  the  Establishment  of  a  National  Bank,  by  the  Ute  David  Ricardo,  Esq.,  M.P., 
1824. 

t  Speech,  on  moving  for  a  Committee  on  Joint-Stodc  Banlci,  with  Reflections,  Sec,  by 
W.  Clay,  Esq.,  M.P.,  1836. 

I  Letter  to  Lord  Melbourne,  on  the  recent  Derangement  in  the  Money  Market,  and  on 
Bank  Reform,  by  R.  Torrens,  Esq.,  1837. 

§  A  National  Bank  the  Remedy  for  the  Evili  attendant  upon  our  present  System  of  Paper 
CiOTency,  by  Samson  Ricardo,  Esq.,  1838. 

II  Torrens*  Letter ;  2nd  Edition,  page  64. 
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It  is  not  necessary  to  enlarge,  in  these  pages,  upon  tiie  advantages 
that  might  be  derived  by  the  country  from  the  adoption  of  the  proposal 
here  mentioned.  .  Those  persons  who  are  alive  to  the  importance  <rf  the 
subject  will  not  satisfy  themselves  with  any  second-hand  arguments,  but 
will  of  course  refer  to  works  in  which  the  establishment  of  a  National 
Bank  is  advocated  by  men  whose  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  subject 
in  all  its  bearings  must  be  universally  acknowledged.  It  may  be  proper, 
however,  to  guard  against  misconception,  as  to  the  meaning  attached  to 
the  title  of  National  Bank.  It  is  not  meant  under  this  name  to  advo- 
cate the  establishment  of  a  bank  which  shall  be  subject  to  the  control  of 
the  minister  of  the  day,  which,  on  the  credit  of  the  country,  shall  issue 
notes  ad  libitum  to  meet  the  wants  or  wishes  of  the  Government,  or 
whose  paper  shall  be  inconvertible,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  holder,  into 
that  which  it  professes  to  represent ;  but  a  bank,  the  managers  of  which, 
although  appointed  by  the  Government,  shall  not  be  removeable  except 
by  a  vote  of  Parliament,  upon  proof  of  maladministration  ;  who  shall  be 
obliged  to  buy  or  to  sell  bullion  at  certain  fixed  prices,  which,  while 
they  would  yield  a  small  profit  to  the  establishment,  shall  not  hold  out 
any  inducement  to  speculative  sales  or  purchases  ;  and  who  shall  be  of 
ability  to  observe  and  to  understand  the  symptoms  of  any  approaching 
derangement  in  the  currency,  and  to  apply  the  necessary  remedies. 
All  experience  has  shown  the  mischief  that  results  from  the  operation  of 
banks  of  issue  in  connexion  with  executive  governments ;  and  the  bank- 
ing annals  of  our  own  country  afford  abundant  proofs  that  no  amount  of 
ability  employed,  in  conducting  the  operations  of  a  great  joint-stock 
association,  will  preserve  the  country  from  mismanagement,  where  there 
is  any  private  interest  or  conflicting  duty  which  tempts  its  managers  to 
originate  or  to  tolerate,  and,  it  may  be,  to  aggravate  the  mischief. 

The  shock  given  to  mercantile  credit,  and  the  losses  encountered  by 
commercial  men,  in  1825,  were  of  a  nature  and  to  an  extent  not  likely 
to  be  soon  forgotten.  The  lesson  of  prudence  which  they  taught  was 
enforced  by  the  withdrawal  of  small  notes  from  ciixulation,  and  for  a 
considerable  time  speculation — at  least  in  any  extensive  degree — was 
iinseen.  But  it  is  the  common  effect  of  long-continued  security  to  beget 
imprudence.  The  years  which  followed  the  panic  of  1825  were  marked, 
as  we  have  seen,  by  a  progressive  extension  of  our  chief  branches  of  in- 
dustry ;  the  operations  of  trade  and  manufactures  were,  with  some  fluc- 
tuations, accompanied  by  a  degree  of  general  prosperity  which  naturally 
engendered  the  desire  for  increasing  them,  and  this  desire  being  met, 
in  the  middle  of  1833,  by  some  relaxation  in  the  currency,  prices  began 
to  rise.  The  circulation  of  the  Bank  of  England,  which  throughout 
j832  had  been,  on  the  average,  18,139,000/.,  was  increased  to 
>,000/.  in  the  first  half  of  1833,  and  to  19,201,000/.  in  the  second 
that  year ;  and  this  increase,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  pre- 
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sumed  extension  of  issues  on  the  part  of  joint-stock  and  private  bankers 
' — ^an  extension  which  was  rendered  practicable  only  through  the  greater 
circulation  of  Bank  of  England  notes — was  quite  sufficient  to  give  that 
stimulus  to  commercial  dealings  which  has  been  mentioned. 

It  is  a  point  that  has  given  rise  to  much  controversy,  whether  under 
the  r^me  of  a  circulating  medium,  convertible  at  pleasure  into  gold, 
any  issues  of  paper  can  be  made  and  kept  out  to  an  excess  that  will  tend 
to  raise  the  general  prices  of  goods.  Nor  is  the  point  at  all  settled  among 
writers  of  the  greatest  authority  upon  the  subject.  By  those  who  deny  the 
possibility  of  such  a  result,  it  is  urged,  that  at  times  when  the  currency 
has  been  full  to  redundancy,  the  prices  of  many  important  articles  of 
consumption  have  fallen,  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  while  the  circula- 
tion has  been  undergoing  a  process  of  contraction,  the  prices  of  some 
goods  have  risen.  The  reasoning  upon  the  subject,  in  the  Report  of  the 
Bullion  Committee  of  1810,  having  been  offered  when  the  notes  of  the 
Bank  of  England  were  inconvertible,  cannot  be  held  applicable  to  the 
present  altered  condition  of  things.  In  the  words  of  that  Report — "  An 
increase  in  the  quantity  of  the  local  currency  of  a  particular  country 
will  raise  prices  in  that  country  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  an  in- 
crease in  the  general  supply  of  precious  metals  raises  prices  all  over  the 
world."  Many  circumstances  may  arise  to  occasion  the  rise  or  fall  in 
the  prices  of  some  kind  of  goods,  but  a  general  alteration  of  prices  can 
only  be  occasioned  by  a  permanent  alteration  in  the  amount  of  circu- 
lating money.  An  increase  in  the  quantity  of  specie,  arising  from  the 
greater  productiveness  of  the  mines,  would  raise  prices  in  all  countries 
alike,  and  would  therefore  occasion  no  serious  derangement,  nor  be  fol- 
lowed by  any  revulsion ;  whereas,  a  rise  occasioned  by  the  undue  exten- 
sion of  a  local  and  inconvertible  currency,  will  be  confined  to  the  country 
in  which  it  is  issued,  and  must  derange  its  commercial  relations  with 
foreign  markets.  It  must  be,  therefore,  at  all  times  an  interesting  and 
a  valuable  question  to  determine,  under  such  circumstances,  whether 
prices  are  actually  rising  or  falling,  or  stationary  ;  and  to  ascertain  the 
degree  of  such  rise  or  fall,  as  an  indication  of  the  state  of  the  currency. 
A  rise  or  fall  thus  caused  will  generally — perhaps  always — precede  a 
variation  in  the  foreign  exchanges ;  and  if  ascertained,  and  a  timely 
remedy  were  applied,  the  evil  might  be  corrected  before  it  could  reach 
a  point  that  would  be  indicated  by  any  such  disturbance  of  foreign 
trade  as  would  affect  the  rates  of  exchange.  This  truth  has  long  been 
felt  and  acknowledged ;  but  it  has  at  the  same  time  been  held  impos- 
sible to  determine,  with  the  necessary  degree  of  accuracy,  whether  any 
and  what  degree  of  fluctuation  is  shown  by  the  prices  of  commodities 
generally.  The  disturbing  causes  above  alluded  to,  when  afiecting 
articles  with  which  the  inquirer  is  more  particularly  conversant,  mflij, 
unless  the  investigation  is  extended,  give  an  impression  contrary  to  tilft^HI 
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fact.     With  regard  to  this  objection,  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  only  by  a 
practical  acquaintance  with  all  the  circumstances  by  which  markets  are 
temporarily  governed,  that  a  proper  allowance  can  be  made  for  every 
disturbing  cause.     With  the  possession  of  the  necessary  amount  of  prac- 
tical knowledge,  the  difficulty  of  course  ceases  ;  but  even  without  it,  if 
we  see  that  one  kind  or  a  few  kinds  of  goods  exhibit  a  tendency  in 
regard  to  price  different  from  that  exhibited  by  the  great  bulk  of  articles, 
it  must  be  easy  for  any  one  to  make  such  inquiries  into  the  facts  as  will 
qualify  him  to  correct  the  discrepancy  they  might  occasion,  or  to  show 
the  propriety  of  selecting,  from  among  the  list  of  articles  subjected  to 
examination,  those  which  from  extraneous  causes  would  interfere  with 
the  correctness  of  the  calculation.    There  is,  however,  another  difficulty 
to  be  surmounted  before  the  degree  of  fluctuation  in  prices  generally 
can  be  correctly  ascertained,  which  is  this : — Some  articles  of  merchan- 
dise are  sold,  and  their  prices  are  quoted  by  the  pound  or  gallon,  and 
others  are  quoted  by  the  hundredweight  or  ton,  or  by  the  pipe,  while 
the  prices  upon  which  the  calculations  of  rise  or  fall  must  be  made  vary 
from  a  few  pence  for  some  articles,  to  more  than  one  hundred  pounds 
for  others.     How,  then,  it  has  been  asked,  can  any  conparison  be  made 
where  the  elements  or  data  for  that  comparison  exhibit  such  violent 
discrepancies  ?     This  difficulty  will  be  overcome  by  the  very  simple  ex- 
pedient of  reducing  to  one  common  element  the  price  of  every  separate 
article  in  a  long  list  of  articles,  whether  that  price  is  estimated  by  pence 
or  by  pounds,  and  then  calculating  the  fluctuating  price  of  each,  up  or 
down,  and  expressing  it  in  decimal  proportions.     In  this  manner  the 
rise  or  fall  of  a  halfpenny  in  the  price  of  a  pound  of  pepper,  quoted  at 
fivepence,  is  made  to  indicate  as  great  a  rise  or  fall,  and  to  exercise  as 
great  an  influence  in  the  scale,  as  a  rise  or  fall  of  5s,  in  a  quarter  of 
linseed,  quoted  at  50^.,  or  of  10/.  in  a  ton  of  copper  quoted  at  lOOZ.     In 
each  of  these  cases,  the  index  price,  whether  it  is  5g{.,  50^.,  or  100/., 
being  expressed  by  unity,  or  1*0000,  the  supposed  variations,  if  in  ad- 
vance, would  in  each  case  be  expressed  by  the  figures  I'lOOO— and  if 
in  reduction,  by  0*900.     Upon  this  principle  a  table   has  been  con- 
structed, taking  for  its  basis  or  index  the  prices  existing  in  the  first 
week  of  January,  1833,  and  exhibiting  at  the  beginning  of  every  sub- 
sequent month   the   average   fluctuations    that   have  occurred  in   the 
prices  of  each  one  of  50  articles  which  comprise  the  principal  kinds 
of  goods  that  enter  into  foreign   commerce.      The  sum  of  all  these 
prices  thus  ascertained  and  expressed  to  four  places  of  decimals,  when 
divided  by  the  number  of  articles  in  the  list,  will  exhibit  the  mean 
variation  in  the  aggregate  of  prices  from  month  to  month.    Such  a  table 
^^A||^nicted  by  any   person   possessing  a  moderate   acquaintance  with 
^^^^■jperal  state  of  trade  will,  it  is  thought,  exhibit  tiie  variations  of 
r  ^brith  as  near  an  approach  to  accuracy  as  the  subject  admits^  and 
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the  result  will  be  altogether  free  from  any  of  those  specious  fallacies 
which  are  often  found  to  lurk  at  the  bottom  of  speculatiye  investiga- 
tions. 

In  the  construction  of  this  table  it  was  desirable  to  make  choice  of  a 
period  whence  to  commence  the  calculations,  in  which  prices  were  con- 
sidered to  be  at  or  near  their  natural  level,  and  in  which  the  mercantile 
community  in  this  kingdom  were  believed  to  be  principally  engaged  in 
their  regular  and  legitimate  business ;  a  period,  in  fact,  which  should 
be  free  from  any  undue  depression  on  the  one  hand,  and  without  the 
excitement  of  speculation  on  the  other.  With  this  view,  and  also  be- 
cause it  would  embrace  a  time  sufficiently  long  for  showing  the  possible 
utility  of  such  calculations,  without  too  far  multiplying  the  labour,  the 
beginning  of  1833  was  chosen.  It  will  be  seen,  on  inspection  of  the 
table  hereafter  inserted  (pages  431-2),  that  in  one  respect  at  least  the 
choice  of  this  period  has  been  judicious.  During  the  six  months  by 
which  it  was  immediately  followed,  there  may  be  said  to  have  been  no 
fluctuation  in  prices,  but  in  the  month  of  July  there  occurred  a  sudden 
rise  of  3f  per  cent,  which  was  increased  to  7  per  cent,  in  August,  and 
to  10  per  cent,  in  September ;  from  which  time  prices  were  again  re- 
markably steady,  at  that  higher  level,  imtil  tbe  middle  of  the  following 
year.  Another  rapid  advance  was  then  experienced,  which  continued 
until  February,  1835,  when  prices  had  reached  to  16  per  cent,  above 
the  index  price  of  January,  1833.  At  this  further  advance  there  was, 
again,  considerable  steadiness  for  six  months,  when  a  fresh  impulse  was 
given,  which  carried  the  average  price  rapidly  upward,  with  an  unva- 
ried progression,  until  August^  1836.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  average 
was  then  very  nearly  35  per  cent,  higher  than  in  the  beginning  of  1833. 
The  measures  adopted  by  the  Bank  of  England  in  July  and  September, 
1836,  of  raising  the  rate  of  their  discounts,  from  4  to  4i  and  then  to  5 
per  cent.,  and  further  of  throwing  discredit  upon  a  class  of  mercantile 
bills  which  at  that  time  represented  a  very  large  part  of  the  floating 
commercial  engagements  of  the  country,  acted  instantaneously  upon  the 
prices  of  goods,  and  a  fall  began  which  was  more  rapid  than  the  rise 
which  has  been  described. 

A  gentleman,'^  whose  views  upon  such  subjects  are  entitled  to  be  re- 
ceived with  very  great  respect,  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  abundance 
or  scarcity  of  circulating  money  has  little  or  no  influence  upon  prices, 
but  that  these  are  regulated  by  the  wants  and  capabilities  of  the  great 
body  of  the  consumers,  who  cannot  at  any  time  be  expected  to  use  more 
of  any  articles  because  they  may  have  a  greater  facility  in  raising 
money  for  commercial  purposes.  In  support  of  this  position,  it  is  urged 
that,  while  prices  generally  were  advancing  in  die  degree  that  has  been 

*  Mr.  Thomas  Tooke. 
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shown,  grain,  which  in  respect  of  the  amount  of  money  involved  in 
buying  and  selling  it,  is  perhaps  of  more  importance  than  all  the  other 
articles  that  together  form  the  sum  of  our  comitjercial  deaUngs,  was  as 
constantly  and  regularly  falling  in  price.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
fact  being  as  here  stated ;  but  there  cannot,  on  the  other  hand,  be  any 
doubt  that  this  fall  in  the  price  of  the  principal  article  of  food  was  the 
eflPect  of  natural  causes,  such  as  have  already  been  adverted  to  above, 
and  in  a  former  section  of  this  work ;  and  which  causes  could  not  fail 
to  have  produced*  their  natural  eflFect  in  driving  down  the  price,  unless 
ishecked  by  such  an  issue  of  paper  money  as  could  only  have  been  kept 
in  circulation  under  a  system  of  restriction  from  specie  payments.  The 
objection  raised  by  the  accomplished  author  of  the  History  of  Prices  is 
no  doubt  true  in  the  long  rim,  where  no  bank  restriction  is  allowed  to 
interfere.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that,  in  the  end,  the  prices  of  all  com- 
modities are  governed  by  the  wants  and  capabilities  of  the  consumers, 
taken  in  conjunction  with  the  cost  of  production.  But  this  is  not  the 
question  at  issue.  That  question  is,  whether,  as  a  consequence — ^a 
natural  and  almost  a  necessary  consequence — of  any  excessive  amount 
of  currency,  a  speculative  demand  for  goods  is  not  created,  one  of  the 
evils  attendant  upon  which  is,  that  it  cannot  be  sustained,  but  when 
the  immediate  cause  through  which  it  was  produced  is  withdrawn,  gives 
place  to  a  revulsion  ?  Owing  to  the  stimulus  given  to  production,  and 
the  check  oflPered  to  consumption — both  of  which  are  necessary  con- 
sequences of  high  prices — that  revulsion,  when  it  arrives,  finds  us  with 
glutted  markets,  and  with  a  mass  of  commercial  engagements  greater 
than  the  ordinary  wants  of  trade  should  occasion :  the  consequences 
of  which  state  of  things  it  cannot  be  necessary  to  describe.  The  fact 
adduced,  that  while  the  prices  of  imported  articles  have  risen,  grain 
became  cheaper  in  a  greater  ratio,  may  be  considered,  under  a  restric- 
tive system  of  corn-laws,  as  one  cause  of  that  general  enhancement  of 
prices.  Owing  to  the  custom  which  prevails  in  our  grain  markets  of 
making  sales  at  a  short  period  of  credit,  a  smaller  sum  of  currency  is 
needed  for  carrying  on  the  trade  in  com  than  would  be  required  for  the 
purchase  and  sale  of  an  equal  value  of  foreign  goods,  where  longer 
credits  are  usually  given.  The  amount  of  money  engaged  in  the  corn- 
trade  must,  however,  be  exceedingly  great,  so  that  any  material  fall  in 
the  price  of  com  must  have  an  effect  upon  the  currency  equivalent  to 
an  increased  emission  of  bank-notes.*  With  our  foreign  com  trade 
free,  this  consequence  would  not  happen,  because  we  should  be  pre- 

*  It  mast  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  of  the  whole  produce  of  grain,  a  portion,  which  has 
b«e&  variouBly  estimated  at  from  a  half  to  two-thirds,  is  never  brought  to  market  for  sale, 
oonsumed  in  the  agricultural  districts,  and  employed  for  seed.    The  proportion  sold 
becoming  greater  every  year,  in  consequence  of  the  proportionately  greater 
of  the  non-agricultural  population,  and  the  greater  productiveness  of  the  soil. 
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served  from  those  violent  fluctuations  in  the  prices  of  farming  produce 
which  have  attended  upon  the  vicissitudes  of  seasons.  A  deficiency  in 
the  harvest  always  produces  a  more  than  equivalent  rise  in  the  price  of 
farming  produce ;  so  that,  on  the  supposition  of  1000  quarters  of  wheat 
being  required  for  the  ordinary  wants  of  the  people,  if  Uie  supply  proved 
deficient  to  the  extent  of  100  quarters,  the  remaining  900  would  sell 
for  a  greater  amount  of  money  than  that  which  would  be  received  for 
1000  quarters  under  the  case  first  supposed ;  while  the  consequence  of 
an  increased  production  to  the  same  degree  would  be  so  to  depress 
prices,  that  1100  quarters  would  not  produce  so  great  an  amount  as 
the  900  quarters  in  the  one  case,  or  the  1000  quarters  in  the  other.  It 
would  be  incorrect,  therefore,  to  suppose  that  the  reduction  of  price  is 
compensated,  either  as  regards  the  receipts  of  the  growers,  or  as  it 
affects  the  money  value  of  the  entire  harvest,  by  the  increase  of  quantity, 
which  might  to  a  great  degree  be  the  case  if  the  trade  were  free  and 
prices  were  kept  more  effectually  than  now  at  their  natural  level,  by 
extending  the  markets  whence  to  supply  our  deficiency,  or  where  to 
send  our  superabundance. 

Mr.  Gregory  King,  in  his  computation  of  the  land  product  of  Eng- 
land, given  by  Dr.  Davenant,  states  that  a  defect  in  the  harvest  may 
raise  the  price  of  com  in  the  following  proportions : — 

Defect  of  1 -tenth,  raises  the  price  3- tenths. 
»i  *     ?»  »»  "     »» 

w  '         »»  »»  *"         »» 

>»  ^      »»  >»  ^       »» 

•»  5      „  fj  4j      „ 

If  we  adopt  these  proportions  as  the  basis  for  our  calculations,  it  will  be       £. 

found  that  1000  quarters,  when  the  supply  is  just  equal  to  the  wants  of  the 

consumers  will  sell— the  price  being  50«.  per  quarter— for 2,500 

If  the  harvest  should  prove  deficient  one-tenth,  the  remaining  nine-tenths, 

represented  by  900  quarters,  would  sell,  at  65«.,  for 2,925 

A  deficiency  of  one-fifth  would  leave  800  quarters,  which,  at  90i.,  would 

produce 3,600 

A  deficiency  of  three-tenths  would  leave  700  quarters,  which,  .the  price 

being  advanced  to  1S0«.,  would  produce 4,550 

A  deficiency  of  four-tenths,  leaving  600  quarters  for  sale  at  190t^  would 

produce 5,700 

A  deficiency  oi  one-half  would  raise  the  price  to  275«.,  at  which  rate  500 

quarters  would  sell  for 6,875 

No  means  have  hitherto  been  devised  for  ascertaining  the  actual  pro- 
duce of  com  in  the  country,  and  it  is  superfluous  to  say  that  the  above 
computation  can  be  at  the  best  only  a  reasonable  estimate.  Mr.  Tooke 
is  of  opinion  that  it  is  not  very  wide  of  the  truth,  "  from  observations  of 
the  repeated  occurrence  of  the  fact,  that  the  price  of  com  in  this  country 
has  risen  from  100  to  200  per  cent,  and  upwards,  when  the  utmost  com- 
puted deficiency  of  the  crops  has  not  been  more  than  between  one-sixth 
and  one-third  of  an  average."  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  seen,  throo^ 
the  consecutive  occurrence  of  three  favourable  harvests,  in  1833,  1 
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and  1835,  that  the  price  of  wheat  has  fallen  from  555.  5d.  to  365.  Od. 
per  quarter,  although,  during  the  whole  of  those  years  every  branch  of 
industry  throughout  the  country  was  in  full  activity,  and  all  classes  of 
the  people  were  in  full  enjoyment  of  the  means  of  living.  It  is  to  the 
circumstances  that  aflFect  the  labourers  and  artisans  of  the  country  that 
we  must  look  for  the  causes  that  influence  the  greater  or  less  consump- 
tion of  corn.  The  classes  who  are  more  at  ease  in  their  circumstances 
subsist  in  a  far  greater  degree  upon  more  costly  kinds  of  food,  and  do 
not  consume  more  bread  than  ordinary,  in  years  of  abundance.  This 
may  not  be  the  case  with  those  who  are  in  less  comfortable  circum- 
stances ;  but  with  regard  to  them,  even,  it  is  certain  that,  when  bread  is 
cheap,  they  do  not  increase  their  use  of  it  so  as  to  absorb  a  proportion 
of  their  earnings  equal  to  that  which  they  so  expend  in  scarce  or  ordi- 
nary seasons,  but  employ  a  greater  part  of  their  wages  in  the  purchase 
of  comforts ;  and  this  consideration  renders  it  clear  why,  as  above 
stated,  so  large  an  amount  of  money  is  not  paid  for  an  increased  as  is 
paid  for  a  diminished  supply  of  this  first  necessary  of  life ;  and  also 
why,  in  a  time  of  scarcity,  the  mass  of  the  town  population  being  driven 
towards  the  more  exclusive  use  of  bread — which  will  still  be  the  cheapest 
food  upon  which  they  will  subsist — the  demand  for  other  articles  of 
consumption  and  convenience  will  be  lessened,  and  their  prices  con- 
sequently diminished. 

Wherever  the  system  of  virtually  excluding  the  farming  produce  of 
other  countries  is  suffered  to  exist,  the  occurrence  of  a  harvest  of  more 
than  average  productiveness,  should  act  as  the  signal  to  those  who  have 
the  control  of  the  currency  to  be  more  particularly  on  their  guard 
against  the  consequences  of  redundancy,  which  should  be  prevented  by 
a  timely  lessening  of  the  sum  in  circulation.  This  doctrine  may  not 
be  very  palatable  to  those  who,  depending  upon  the  produce  of  the  soil, 
may  see,  as  its  practical  effect,  only  a  further  depression  in  the  price  of 
grain.  On  every  occasion  that  has  arisen  since  the  return  of  the  Bank  to 
specie  payments,  when  an  abundant  harvest  has  caused  great  depression 
in  the  prices  of  com,  it  has  been  the  fashion  to  attribute  the  consequent 
'^  agricultural  distress "  to  a  deficiency  of  circulating  money,  and  -a 
clamour  has  been  raised  against  the  law  which  prevents  the  issue  in 
England  of  notes  under  5/.  If,  on  such  occasions,  the  wish  of  these 
advocates  for  a  greater  abimdance  of  paper  money  had  been  gratified, 
there  is  but  little  ground  for  believing  that  they  would  have  really  been 
benefited  as  they  desired  to  be,  at  the  expense  of  the  remaining  classes 
of  the  community,  because  the  same  system  which  tended  to  raise 
the  price  of  what  they  had  to  sell  would  equally  have  raised  the 
prices  of  all  they  required  to  buy ;  and  as  the  enhancement  of  prices 
would  in  all  cases  be  principally  the  effect  of  speculative  demand,  there 

.  reason  for  believing  that  speculators  would  not  choose,  as  an  object 
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for  purchase,  an  article  which  was  known  to  be  held  in  undue  abun- 
dance, while  other  ardcles  were  to  be  found  against  whic^h  so  strong  an 
objection  would  not  apply ;  and  for  this  reason  the  rise  in  tlii;  prices  of 
agricultural  produce,  if  experienced  at  all,  would  be  so  in  a  less  degree 
than  the  prices  of  other  commodities,  a  result  which  would  be  highly 
detrimental  to  agriculturists. 

If  the  suggestion  that  has  been  here  thrown  out  is  entitled  to  any 
conaderation,  it  is  clear  that,  to  enable  us  to  judge  with  correctness 
whether  tfae  currency  be  at  any  lime  redundant  or  otherwise,  we  reciuir« 
to  ascertain  other  facts  than  that  of  the  amount  of  bank  notes  in  circu- 
lation. There  is,  perhaps,  no  single  circumstance  more  pregnant  with 
instroction  on  this  subject  than  a  general  rise  or  fall  of  prices  when 
viewed  and  adjusted  in  combination  with  local  or  temporary  causes  of 
distorbances.  With  this  end  in  view  it  would  be  highly  instructive  if 
tables  of  prices  were  made  and  recorded,  at  short  intervals,  accompanied 
by  remarks  explanatory  of  any  peculiarities  which  may  be  thought  to 
offer  disturbance  to  the  correctness  of  their  result.  It  is  not  meant  by 
this  to  recommend  a  mere  record  c^  the  prices  of  goods,  such  as  would 
be  afforded  by  a  collection  of  prices-current,  but  a  calculation  conducted 
upon  the  plan  already  described,  or  some  other  that  should  be  equiva- 
lent to  it,  and  which  would  afibrd,  on  inspection,  a  correct  comparative 
view  of  the  average  fluctuations  that  should  occur.  Such  tables  would 
not  be  without  benefit,  even  when  they  had  been  continued  for  only  a 
few  years ;  but  when  they  should  have  been  carried  over  a  considerable 
period  of  time,  and  the  results  which  they  would  present  could  be 
studied  in  conjunction  with  actual  occurrences,  we  might  be  enabled  to 
read  the  signs  they  would  present,  so  as  to  secure  ourselves,  with  cer- 
tainty, from  those  alternations  which  now  so  firequently  bring  alarm  and 
ruin  to  commercial  men.  The  following  table  is  offered  as  the  com- 
mencement of  such  a  series  of  calculations.  The  details  would  occupy 
a  very  conaderable  space,  without  yielding  an  adequate  advantage,  for 
which  reason  the  results  only  are  presented  ; — 

TabU,  tkMlh^  tit  Ammait  of  Bank  Ifata  in  Cinubaiim,  tilt  Rata  Iff  Exthngt  with  Hiwiwy 
.  .aid  Pari*,  and  Me  coniparu'iH  Friea  of  Whtid,  and  if  lyty  Ariicltt  tf  Commtm  (nc/K^fi^ 
Wheal),  at  tlu  btjibmlMf  qftath  Mmth,fivm  Jmnaiy,  1B33,  to  Dttanba;  1S37. 
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B  lU       b  Id 

^.^,^'^InI" 

N^i^-ttS::?. 

B.uJ'.^'^^U.. 

E.=b.n|. 

EB 

•^S,""" 

=°?r::V" 

II>mhiT||. 

""sii'" 

E.,1.M. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

1833.  Jm. 

i7.9ia.ooo 

8,98,1,000 

13-14 

3S-95 

10000 

1-0000 

Feb. 

18,318.000 

9,648,000 

25-85 

0-9800 

1-0034 

M.r. 

\s.i3i.im 

9,959,000 

13- in* 

25-l» 

0-9753 

0-9999 

^.;' 

19,319,000 

10,068,000 

13-14 

0-9785 

0-9935 

19,«0,00fl 

10,165,000 

13-15 

35-90 

0-9893 

0-9933 

June 

19,312.000 

10,3M,000 

as-BO 

0-9907 

0-99TT 

July 

I9,aa4,<»0 

10,673,000 

13-1S4 

sa-B5 

0-9907 

,^3g- 

mi 

wm 
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..„. 

S"™':'!-.",;*!; 

sm- 

,..^„ 

r.9£'.  'C? 

S-Vc^d. 

■"t^." 

£.. 

£. 

£. 

1833.  Aug. 

19,526,000 

13-13     1  25' 75 

1-0200 

10717 

Sept. 

19,780 

000 

11 

078 

OOO 

13-13       25-70 

1-D99G 

Dot. 

19.B33 

10 

905 

000 

13-11     1  25-50 

1-0015 

1-0051 

Hoi. 

OOO 

13-12     1  25-50 

0-9614 

1-03-32 

Deo. 

18,65H 

000 

10 

134 

000 

13-11     1  25-55 

0-9429 

1-0863 

IBM.  Jan. 

18,Sle 

000 

10,152,101 

9 

948 

noo 

13-101  1  25-40 

0-9166 

1-1094 

Feb. 

noo 

000 

13-11     ;  25-35 

0-9073 

1-0996 

Mar. 

18,700 

000 

9 

000 

1.1-I0       25-27* 
13111      25-40' 

I-102S 

April 

19,0»7 

10,191,887 

9 

431 

000 

0-8826 

11014 

M.y 

OOO 

13-12     1  25-45 

0-8826 

June 

18,922 

000 

8 

615 

noo 

1311*     25-45 

0-SSIl 

1-1039 

July 

is.esB 

10,518,682 

8 

65Q 

000 

13- is'     25-45 

0'B;i03 

1-1087 

Aag. 

1311        i!5-3-2l 

0-B'J95 

1-1103 

Sept. 

19,147 

000 

f 

a7S 

13- 13       25-43} 

0-8826 

Oct 

19,186 

000 

10,154,112 

7 

6!j:. 

000 

I3-I2     1  25-40 

11367 

Nov. 

18,9U 

7 

m 

I311i      25-«t 

0-T7I6 

1-1.107 

Dec. 

18,694 

000 

6 

781 

000 

lair 

25-40 

0-7793 

11470 

183S.  Jul. 

18,013 

000 

10,659,828 

6 

741 

000 

13-lCA 

25-40 

0-7607 

11503 

Feb. 

6 

693 

13-1^ 

25-40 

0-7M2 

1-ieoG 

Mar, 

IS, .in 

000 

536 

000 

13-11 

25-45 

0-7546 

1-1681 

taS' 

18,  Ml 

10.420,160 

6 

329 

000 

13-1.1 

25-62i 

o-73yi 

M637 

IS, 542 

6 

197 

25-4? 

0-7251 

1-15B0 

000 

150 

13-1.1 

25-60 

0-7397 

1-1678 

July 

IS, 315 

10.93  j,  801 

219 

000 

13-13 

35-60 

0'?421 

1-1686 

Aug. 

18,322 

6 

283 

13 -U 

25-60 

0 -78.14 

1-169T 

Bept. 

000 

13-14 

25-60 

0-7732 

1-1855 

OcL 

18,240 

000 

10,420,623 

6 

Ml 

000 

13 -U 

25'GJtl 

0-7128 

Nov. 

17,930 

fl 

186 

000 

13-14] 

25-621 

n-6831 

1-2198 

Dec. 

17,321 

000 

6 

626 

13-13 

i  25-62i 

0-6790 

1-2327 

1836.  Jan. 

17,262 

000 

11,134,414 

7 

076 

000 

13-14       S5-G5 

0'66G6 

l-2:,55 

Feb. 

17,427 

7 

471 

35-57i 
25-55 

0- 7333 

1-2640 

Mar. 

7 

701 

0-8259 

1-2762 

April 

18,063 

000 

11,447,919 

801 

OOO 

13-13) 

25- 5S 

0-8592 

MV 

18,15+ 

000 

782 

000 

13- 13 

1-2990 

i8,oai 

7 

663 

13-134 

25-S3i 

25-50 

0-9222 

1-3120 

1^3 

17,8B9 

000 

19,202,196 

T 

OOO 

13-1^ 

0-9381 

1-3290 

Aug. 

17,940 

000 

000 

13-12 

35-40 

0-9381 

1  3460 

Oct!" 

18,061 

000 

6 

325 

000 

13-12 

0-8907 

1-3287 

11,733,945 

5 

713 

13-13t 

25-37i 

0-8740 

1-3233 

Nov. 

17,936 

000 

2.57 

000 

13-121 

25-40 

0-9566 

l-338> 

Deo, 

!7,,t61 

000 

* 

545 

000 

13-12{ 

1-1037 

IB3T.  Jan. 

IT,42a 

000 

12,011,697 

* 

J87 

000 

13-12 

25-55 

1-0958 

1-2683 

Felj. 

000 

13- lU 

B 

1-0980 

1-2477 

Mar. 

18,178 

000 

048 

OOO 

13-111 

1-0325 

l'S149 

April 

18,432 

000 

11,031,063 

071 

000 

13-13* 

1-0494 

1-2355 

May 

18,480 

* 

190 

13-131 

25-60 

1-0277 

1-1865 

June 

18,413 

423 

13-131 

25-45 

Jnly 

18,202 

000 

10,872,437 

000 

13- 13} 

25-50 

iiiaa 

Aug. 

I8,4fi2 

000 

5 

754 

000 

13-14' 

25-55 

1-1130 

1-1336 

B,pt. 

18,814 

6 

303 

13.1-U 

25-55 

1-0163 

1-1321 

Oct. 

18.716 

noo 

10,142,019 

000 

I3-I3f 

25-55 

10463 

1-1450 

Not. 

18,344 

000 

432 

000 

13<l4 

£5-55 

0-M44 

Dec. 

n,fl9B 

000 

" 

179 

000 

13-1^ 

35-50 

09721 

1-1689 

The  circuUtioi)  of  notes  payable  to  bearer  in  England,  and  the 
amount  of  bullion  in  the  Bank  of  Dngland,  at  the  end  of  each  quarter, 
during  the  years  1838  to  l84'j,  was— 
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The  circulation  of  notes  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  respectively  in  each 
quarter  of  the  years  1842  to  1849,  was — 


YEARS. 

Scotland. 

IraUnd. 

YRAR8. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

1842.   March  . 
June 
Sept.     . 
Dec.      . 

£. 
2,811,109 
2,887,038 
2,648,549 
3,091,228 

£. 
5,596,375 
4,670,709 
4,469,037 
5,243,380 

1846.   March  . 
June 
Sept.      . 
Dec. 

£. 
3,018,681 
3,508,655 
3,446,787 
3,787,151 

£. 
7,444,960 
6,972,026 
6,588,175 
6,515,414 

1843.   March  . 
June 
Sept.     . 
Dec.      . 

2,457,604 
2,869,863 
2,659,176 
2,901,746 

5,105,140 
4,839,880 
4,675,896 
5,850,839 

18 17.   March  . 
June 
Sept.      . 
Dec. 

3,360,348 
3,647,314 
3,497,525 
3,341,317 

6,704,736 
5,464,951 
5,048,310 
5,196,116 

1844.   March  . 
Jane 
Sept     . 
Dec. 

2,610,712 
3,117,988 
2,940,456 
3,486,818 

5,997,172 
5,568,577 
5,411,412 
6,845,321 

1848.   March  . 
June 
Sept.     . 
Dec. 

2,951,937 
3,437,587 
3,021,307 
3,276,826 

5,107,395 
4,661,346 
4,265,280 
4,777,633 

1845.   March  . 
June 
Sept.      . 
Dec. 

2,950,870 
3,333,906 
3,341,397 
3,336,409 

7,052,177 
6,494,132 
6,259,855 
7,404,366 

1849.   March  . 
June 
Sept.      . 
Dec. 

2,935,120 
3,380,902 
3,139,414 
3,212,448 

4,401,750 
4,046,473 
4,133,928 
4,634,503 

An  Act  was  passed  in  1844,  renewing  for  ten  years  the  charter  of  the 
Bank  of  England.  By  this  Act,  which  was  represented  by  Sir  Robert 
Peel  as  ''  the  complement  of  the  Act  of  1819,"  great  changes  were  in- 
troduced into  the  system  by  which  it  had  previously  been  attempted  to 
regulate  the  currency  of  the  country. 

The  privilege  of  issuing  paper  money  within  a  circle  of  sixty  miles 
radius  round  London,  was  continued  exclusively  to  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, but  with  the  following  restrictions.  The  establishment  was  divided 
into  two  departments  wholly  distinct  from  each  other,  placed  under 
separate  officers  and  keeping  separate  accounts.  One  of  these  depart- 
ments was  continued  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  banking,  while  the 
other  was  created  for  the  single  purpose  of  regulating  the  issue  of 
notes,  the  amount  of  which  was  in  no  case  ever  to  exceed  fourteen 
millions  of  pounds  in  addition  to  the  actual  amount  of  gold  and  silver 
bullion  lodged  by  the  banking  department  in  the  department  of  issue. 
The  sum  of  14,000,000/.  which  the  Bank  is  thus  authorised  to  issue 
beyond  the  value  of  bullion  in  its  coffers,  is  made  up  of  11,000,000/.,  the 
amount  of  its  capital  which  has  been  lent  permanently  to  Government, 
at  3  per  cent,  interest,  and  3,000,000/.  of  public  securities,  bearing  in- 
terest, which  the  bank  of  issue  is  empowered  to  hold  for  that  purpose. 
Under  this  system,  the  Bank  must  be  always  provided  with  the  means 
of  discharging  on  demand  all  its  notes  in  excess  of  14,000,000/.,  for 
which  remaining  sum  the  public  holds,  in  the  hands  of  the  Government, 
the  best  possible  security,  that  of  the  property  of  the  Bank.  No  question 
as  to  the  solvency  of  the  establishment  can,  therefore,  ever  arise,  while 
it  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  that  a  drain  upon  die  treasure  of  the 
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Bank  should  ever  be  carried  so  far  as  to  reduce  its  outstanding  notes 
to  so  low  a  level  as  14,000,000/.  The  safety  of  the  Bank,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  public,  may  be  considered  as  secured,  so  far  as  the  question 
of  credit  is  at  stake.  It  remains,  however,  to  be  proved  whether,  under 
all  circumstances  that  may  arise,  the  security  of  the  public  is  thus 
equally  well  attained  as  respects  the  management  of  the  currency ;  and 
there  are  not  wanting  men  of  great  practical  experience  in  such  ques- 
tions, who  have  expressed  strong  doubts  upon  this  subject  It  would 
be  out  of  place  to  enter  upon  the  controversy  here.  Those  who  desire 
to  know  the  opinions  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  will  naturally 
consult  the  writings  of  the  accomplished  men  who  have  published  their 
reasonings  upon  the  subject,  particularly  those  of  Mr.  Tooke  and  Mr. 
Loyd  (now  Lord  Overstone%  who  take  opposite  views  regarding  it,  and 
the  series  of  articles  written  by  Mr.  James  Wilson  on  "  Currency  and 
Banking,"  published  first  in  the  Economist  weekly  paper,  between 
March  and  May,  1845,  and  since  collected  in  an  octavo  volume.* 

It  must  be  evident  that  any  attempt  to  regulate  the  currency  by  con- 
trolling the  issues  of  the  Bank  of  England,  must  fail  of  its  object,  unless 
an  equal  control  were  exercised  over  the  issues  of  private  and  joint- 
stock  banks.  It  was  accordingly  provided  by  the  Act  of  1844,  that 
'^no  person  other  than  a  banker,  who  on  the  6th  of  May,  1844,  was 
lawfully  issuing  his  own  notes,  shall  make  or  issue  bank-notes  in  any 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom."  The  privilege  of  such  issue  was  con- 
tinued to  those  persons  ;  but  the  amount  that  may  be  issued  in  each  case 
was  restricted  to  the  amount  which  constituted  their  actual  issues  upon 
the  average  of  the  two  preceding  years. 

Further,  the  most  perfect  publicity  was  provided  as  regards  the 
amount  of  issues  by  weekly  publications  thereof  in  the  London  Gazette. 

*  It  afibrdt  a  strong  prima  facie  corrobonttion  of  the  view  taken  by  Mr.  Tooke  upon  thia 
important  iubject,  that  on  the  first  occasion  of  monetary  difficulty,  which  arose  in  1847, 
after  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1844,  the  Bank  receiyed  authority  Aram  the  Government  to 
disregard  the  restriction  whicli,  as  respects  its  issues,  was  imposed  by  the  existing  law. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


COINAGE. 


Bad  State  of  the  Coinage  at  the  heginning  of  the  Century — Disappearance  of  Coin — Bank 
Tokens— Moneys  coined  1801  to  1849— Diminished  weight  of  Silver  Coins— Proposal  of 
Double  Standard— Copper  Coinage  1821  to  1849. 

The  condition  of  the  country  in  regard  to  the  coined  money  in  circula- 
tion during  the  early  years  of  the  present  century  was  exceedingly 
unsatisfactory.  Of  silver  coin  issued  firom  the  Mint  there  was  scarcely 
any.  The  shillings  and  sixpences  that  passed  from  hand  to  hand  by 
common  consent  were  almost  all  of  them  blank  pieces  of  silver,  intrin- 
sically worth  less  than  half  the  sums  at  which  they  were  current 
Guineas,  half-guineas,  and  gold  pieces  of  the  value  of  seven  shillings, 
were  occasionally  seen ;  but  the  rapid  advance  in  the  market  price  of 
gold,  as  explained  in  a  former  Chapter,  at  length  effectually  drove  all 
coins  of  that  metal  from  circulation.  The  place  of  guineas  was  sup- 
plied by  bank  notes,  of  the  denominations  of  one  and  two  pounds,  and 
to  provide  the  community  with  the  means  for  carrying  on  the  smaller 
transactions  of  daily  traffic,  different  expedients  were  successively 
adopted.  At  first,  Spanish  dollars  stamped  with  a  diminutive  impress 
of  the  King's  head  were  issued  by  Government,  at  the  rate  of  4s.  6d. 
each ;  but  these  soon  disappeared,  and  the  Bank  of  England  was  au- 
thorised to  issue  ''  tokens,"  and  put  into  circulation  pieces  of  the  respec- 
tive nominal  values  of  Is,  6<f.,  of  3«.,  and  of  5^.  The  last  of  those  tokens 
consisted  of  Spanish  dollars,  the  original  impress  upon  which  was  re- 
moved, and  a  different  one  given  by  means  of  a  powerful  press.  The 
smaller  tokens — those  of  3*.  and  Is,  6rf. — were  intrinsically  so  far  below 
the  imominal  value,  that  they  remained  in  circulation  until  called  in ; 
but  the  dollars,  or  five  shillings  tokens,  were  so  much  nearer  in  value 
to  their  nominal  rate,  that  on  a  further  advance  in  the  market  price  of 
silver  bullion,  it  became  necessary  to  raise  their  nominal  value  10  per 
o^ty  causing  them  to  pass  for  5^.  6d.  each. 


An  Aca 

mnffOt  Vabu  ^  GM  tmd  SUvfr 

J«b«J«  o,«rf  a<  (i*  3fi»J  ..  Md 

Yi^fiom 

1801 1 

1849. 

y™. 

Gold. 

Sil.rr.      1       Tc.»l, 

V,4„. 

OoM. 

S1I.„, 

Tot^. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

t 

£. 

£. 

53 

450,295 

1826 

5,896',  461 

606,606 

6,505,067 

1802 

*3;,018 

1827 

2,512,636 

33,020 

2,545,656 

1803 

59G,M4 

72 

596,516 

1828 

1,008.559 

16,298 

1,024,847 

719.397 

77 

718,474 

1829 

2,446,754 

106,260 

2,555,014 

180S 

54,669 

1830 

2,387,881 

151 

2,388,033 

ISOfi 

405,105 
Nil. 

Kit. 

405,105 

1831 

587,949 

33,696 

621,645 

IS07 

108 

109 

1833 

3,730,757 

145 

3,730,002 

1900 

871, 7« 

Nil. 

371,744 

1,225,262 

145 

1,325,414 

1909 

aS8,M6 

115 

299.061 

1S34 

ee.iMS 

432,775 

499,724 

1310 

316,935 

121 

317,056 

1935 

146,665 

1,256,383 

1811 

313,263 

Nil. 

312,263 

1836 

1,787,782 

497,719 

2,285,501 

1812 

Nil. 

52 

52 

1837 

1,253,088 

75,385 

1,328,473 

1813 

519,722 
Nii. 

90 

519,812 

1839 

3,855,364 

174,012 

3,029,406 

lau 

161 

504,310 

390,654 

894,964 

1BI5 

Nil. 

Nil. 

1840 

207.900 

207,900 

1816 

1,805,251 

1,S05,251 

1841 

378i4T2 

867,968 

1917 

4,275,337 

6,711.635 

5,377,051 

I9a;654 

6,169,708 

1919 

2,962.373 

576,279 

3,438.652 

1843 

« 

607.846 

339,£S0 

6.547,429 

IBI9 

3,574 

1,267,S73 

1,270,817 

1844 

563,949 

610,632 

4,174,581 

1820 

M9,M6 

8i7,7l7 

l,7Uj,a33 

244,609 

647,658 

4,892,367 

1821 

9,530.7W 

433,686 

9,^54,444 

1846 

334.912 

559.548 

4;«94!460 

1BS3 

5,356,787 

31,430 

5,388,217 

1847 

125,730 

6,284,170 

1923 

759,748 

l,<M5,oao 

1948 

451,999 

35,442 

2,487,441 

1921 

4,065,075 

282,070 

4,a47.145 

1849 

a 

177,955 

119,392 

2,597,547 

1925 

4,580,1119 

417,535 

4,999,454 

With  the  exception  of  aa  insignificant  amount  of  small  coins  struck 
for  the  purpose  of  distribution  us  alms  by  the  Ring,  and  known  as 
Maundy  Money — from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  given  away  on 
Maundy  Monday — there  was  not  any  ailver  coinage  by  the  State  untJl 
1816.  Previous  to  that  year  12  oz.  of  standard  »lver,  containing 
11  oz.  2  dwts.  of  pure  silver,  and  18  dwts.  alloy,  were  by  law  to  be 
coined  into  62  shillings ;  but  in  that  year  an  Act  was  passed  making 
only  gold  coin  legal  tender  in  all  payments  of  more  than  40«.,  and  pro- 
viding that  the  pound  or  12  ounces  troy  of  standard  silver  should  be 
coined  into  66  shillings,  giving  to  the  State,  as  seignorage,  the  differ- 
ence between  the  market  price  of  ^Iver  of  the  Mini  standard,  and  5«.  6(f. 
per  ounce.  Before  t)ie  pasung  of  this  Act  (56  Geo.  III.,  c.  68)  silver 
coin  of  standard  weight  and  fineness  was  a  legal  tender  to  the  amount 
of  25/.  The  market  price  of  silver  has  not  been  such  since  the  year 
1816  as  to  afford  any  temptation  for  melting  or  exporting  silver  coins 
issued  at  this  rate  of  depreciation,  and  the  country  has  continued  to  be 
amply  supplied  with  silver  coins  of  every  denomination. 

It  has  been  proposed  at  various  Umes,  by  persons  whose  names  give 
considerable  weight  to  their  recommendation,  that  we  should  adopt  a 
double  standard,  and  make  silver  as  well  as  gold  a  legal  tender  to  any 
amount.  Under  such  a  state  of  the  law,  it  would  be  necessary  again  to 
coin  silver  money  of  standard  fineness  at  the  Mint  rate  of  5«.  2d.  per 
ounce ;    and  if,  owing  to  any  sudden   mercantile   demand,  or  such  a 
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commercial  derangement  as  we  have  too  often  witnessed,  it  should  ever 
become  profitable  to  export  silver,  we  mirflt  then  be  subjected  to  very 
great  inconvenience.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  allowed  that,  if 
such  an  option  as  that  supposed  were  given — viz.,  that  of  paying  in 
whichever  coin  might  best  suit  the  debtor, — the  Bank  of  England,  in 
meeting  a  foreign  demand,  might  occasionally  realize  large  profits,  from 
which  it  is  at  present  shut  out ;  but  tliis  is  the  only  advantage  that  can 
be  anticipated  from  the  establishment  of  a  double  standard,  and  it  would 
surely  be  unwise  to  incur  the  risk  of  a  general  inconvenience  for  the 
sake  of  a  profit  that  might  possibly  result  to  a  private  body. 

Copper  coin  is  issued,  from  the  Mint  at  the  rate  of  224/.  per  ton,  or 
more  than  100  per  cent,  above  its  market  value ;  there  can  hardly  be 
expected,  therefore,  to  arise  any  temptation  for  its  conversion  to  any 
other  purpose.  The  copper  coinage  which  was  issued  in  1797,  in  place 
of  the  old  defaced  Tower  halfpence,  was  of  the  intrinsic  value  of 
149/.  65.  Sd.  per  ton  ;  but  as  the  market  value  of  the  metal  rose  in 
1806  to  200/.  per  ton,  it  has  since  then  been  thought  advisable  to  adopt 
the  rate  above  mentioned.  The  value  of  copper  coin  issued  since  the 
peace  has  been  as  follows  : — 


Yeats. 

1815  to  1820 
1821 
1822 
1823 
1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 


Nil. 

2,800 

43,355 

32,480 

Nil. 

9,408 

50,400 

19,712 

2,464 

1,568 

2,464 

7,392 

44S 

NU. 

3,136 

2,688 


Team. 

1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 
1842 
1843 
1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 


£. 
1,792 
4,592 
1,568 
5,040 
3,136 
o,oiJo 

Nil. 
10,080 
7,246 
6,944 
6,496 
8,960 
2,688 
1,792 

£242,457 


Previous  to  the  copper  coinage  above  mentioned,  as  having  been 
made  in  1797,  the  country  was  inundated  from  one  end  to  the  other  by 
coins  put  into  circulation  as  halfpence,  and  which  were  struck  by  trades- 
men or  other  private  adventurers.  The  encouragement  to  this  course 
was  found  in  the  then  existing  state  of  the  small  coinage.  The  balance 
put  into  circulation  by  private  parties  were  some  of  them  creditable 
specimens  of  the  art  of  coining ;  and  all  of  them,  although  intrinsically 
below  their  nominal  value,  were  yet  considerably  nearer  to  it  than  the 
halfpence  otherwise  circulating.  When  tlie  State  undertook,  in  1797, 
to  issue  new  copper  coins,  the  circulation  of  these  private  tokens  was 
prohibited. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

WAGES. 

Bad  Seafont  1795-1800— Privations  of  Working  Claises— Decreased  Number  of  Marriages— 
Greater  competition  and  exertion  among  Labourers  when  Food  is  dear — Wages  not 
readily  adjusted  to  fluctuations  of  Seasons— Influence  of  those  fluctuations  upon  cha- 
racter of  Labourers— Weekly  Wages  of  Artisans,  &c.,  1800-ISS6— Benefits  resulting  from 
Cheap  Clothing— Insufficiency  of  Charitable  Aid  as  a  Substitute  for  Begular  Employ- 
ment—  Trials  of  the  Poor— Motives  for  Self-dependence — Wages  in  some  Foreign 
Countries. 

The  present  century  opened  inauspiciously  for  the  working  classes  in 
this  kingdom.  The  harvest  of  1795  had  been  very  deficient  The 
quality  was  excellent,  but  the  quantity  so  short  that,  at  the  dose  of  the 
season,  the  price  of  wheat  had  advanced  to  six  guineas  per  quarter.  The 
extraordinary  measures  that  had  been  adopted  by  Government  of  buying 
up  wheat  and  depositing  it  in  granaries,  and  also  of  forcibly  seizing,  on 
the  high  seas,  neutral  vessels  loaded  with  grain,  and  compelling  the 
masters  to  sell  their  cargoes  to  the  government  agents, — measures 
exceedingly  objectionable  upon  many  grounds — had  the  effect  of  pre- 
venting a  still  greater  advance  of  prices,  which  might  otherwise  have 
occurred.  The  season  of  1796  was  favourable,  and  the  price  fell  from 
1228.  at  the  beginning,  to  56^.  at  the  end  of  the  year.  In  1797  the 
(jfuality  was  bad,  and  the  quantity  deficient,  and  the  harvest  of  1798 
was  only  moderately  abundant ;  there  was  consequently  no  store  of 
grain  to  bring  in  aid  of  the  deficient  harvest  of  1799,  immediately  after 
which  the  price  rose  to  92s,  Id.  per  quarter.  In  1800  the  quality  was 
injured  by  excessive  rains,  and  the  quantity  was  so  short,  that  the 
average  price  of  wheat,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1801,  had  advanced  to 
139*.  per  quarter;  every  other  article  of  provisions  being  propor- 
tionately dear.  Before  the  harvest  of  1801  was  secured,  the  price  of 
wheat,  in  the  London  market,  reached  180s.  per  quarter,  and  the  quar- 
tern loaf  was,  for  four  weeks,  as  hi^  as  1«.  lO^d. 

The  privation  and  misery  which,  under  these  circumstances,  fell  to 
the  lot  of  the  poor,  were  exceedingly  great,  notwithstanding  the  anxious 
attention  given  to  the  subject  by  the  legislature,  and  the  exerdse  of 
the  most  extensive  private  benevolence.    So  great  axid  alarming  was 
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the  dearth,  that  it  became  a  matter  of  principle,  even  with  the  wealthy 
classes,  to  economise  as  much  as  possible  in -their  families  the  use  of 
the  principal  article  of  food,  in  order  that  more  might  remain,  and  at  a 
less  exorbitant  price,  for  the  use  of  the  poor.  ITie  best  test  that  can  be 
offered  singly  of  the  privations  at  that  time  endured  by  the  bulk  of 
the  people  is  to  be  found  in  the  marriage  registers.  The  numbers 
exhibited  therein,  for  each  of  the  years  from  1794  to  1801  inclusive, 
were  as  follow : — 


Yean. 

MmriMge*. 

1794 

71,797 

1795 

68,839 

1796 

73,107 

1797 

74,997 

ITemn. 

Marriagn 

1798 

79,477 

1799 

77,557 

1800 

69,851 

1801 

67,288 

It  is  curious  to  observe  how  intimate  a  relation  exists  between  the 
price  of  food  and  the  number  of  marriages.  The  falling  off  in  that 
number  observable  in  1795,  1800,  and  1801,  was,  in  each  year,  very 
marked  in  its  character.  The  harvest  of  1801  was  moderately  abun- 
dant, and  as,  in  addition  to  the  home  produce,  the  importations  of 
wheat  under  the  stimulus  of  a  bounty,  had  been  very  large  (sec.  2, 
diap.  ].)  the  price  fell,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  to  less  than 
half  what  it  had  been  before  the  harvest.  In  1802  the  crops,  although 
not  very  abundant,  yielded  enough,  with  a  small  importation,  for  our 
wants,  and  prices  became  still  more  moderate.  The  number  of  mar- 
riages in  England  in  these  two  years,  according  to  the  registers,  was 
90,396  in  1802,  and  94,379  m  1803.  In  Mareh,  1804,  the  average 
price  of  wheat  was  as  low  as  49«.  6d.  per  quarter,  but  the  harvest  in 
that  year  was  far  from  being  good,  and,  towards  Christmas,  the  price 
was  double  what  it  had  been  nine  months  before.  The  price  continued 
high  until  the  result  of  the  harvest  of  1805  could  be  known.  This 
proring  more  favourable,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  foreign  grain 
haying  been  imported,  prices  again  receded,  but  not  extensively.  The 
number  of  marriages  in  1804  and  1805  again  showed  the  restraining 
effect  in  this  respect  of  high  prices,  having  been  85,738  and  79,586, 
respectively. 

The  relation  that  subsists  between  the  price  of  food  and  the  number 
of  marriages  is  not  confined  to  our  own  country,  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that,  had  we  the  means  of  ascertiuning  the  facts,  we  should  see  the  like 
result  in  every  civilized  community..  We  possess  the  necessary  returns 
from  France,  and  these  fully  bear  oi^t  the.  view  that  has  been  given.  In 
1808,  the  price  of  wheat  being  52s.  5d.  per  quarter,  the  number  of  mar- 
riages in  that  country  was  220,933  ;  in  the  following  year  the  price  of 
wheat  fell  to  38#.,  or  27  per  cent,  and  the  number  of  marriages  rose  to 
267,964;  in  1811  the  price  rose  to  67#.,  and  the  marriages  fell  off  to 
203,731.  Between  1816  and  1817  the  price  of  wheat  rose  nearly  50 
per  cent.,  and  the  marriages  diminished  from  249,247  to  205,877.    The 
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influence  here  ascribed  to  this  cause  has  been  even  more  striking  during 
the  three  years  ending  with  1835,  because  the  low  price  of  wheat  which 
continued  through  those  years  was  accompanied  by  a  constant  augmen- 
tation in  the  number  of  marriages.  The  average  prices  during  the  four 
years,  1832  to  1835,  and  the  number  of  marriages  that  occurred  in  each 
of  those  years,  were — 


Yean. 

MarrUffet. 

». 

d. 

1832 

242,469 

52 

0  per  quarter. 

1833 

263,553 

38 

0 

1834 

271,220 

34 

3 

1835 

275,508 

34 

5 

It  will  be  inferred  from  the  foregoing  details,  that  the  rate  of  wages 
adjusts  itself  but  slowly  to  the  varying  necessities  of  the  working  classes 
as  influenced  by  the  seasons.  It  may,  and  indeed  sometimes  does  happen, 
that  a  sudden  and  violent  rise  in  the  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life  acts 
with  twofold  effect  against  the  industrious  poor.  In  order  to  provide 
the  wonted  supply  of  food  for  their  families,  men  employed  at  piece- 
work are  induced  to  task  their  labour  more  severely  than  usual,  and  by 
this  means  soon  create  against  themselves  a  scarcity  of  employmenty 
which  induces  them  to  underbid  each  other  in  the  labour  market,  until 
they  end  by  procuring  in  return  for  greatly  increased  exertion  even  a 
smaller  amount  of  wages  than  they  had  received  before  the  high  prioe 
of  provisions  had  driven  them  to  severer  labour.  An  instance  of  the 
manner  and  degree  in  which  this  eflTect  has  been  produced,  was  given  in 
evidence  by  a  landowner  (Mr.  Milne)  before  a  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  on  the  Com  Laws,  which  sat  in  1814 : — "I  wished  to  enclose 
a  farm  at  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1812,  or  the  beginning  of  1813.* 
I  sent  for  my  bailiff",  and  told  him  that  I  had  enclosed,  about  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  a  good  deal  of  land ;  that  the  enclosure  at  that  time 
cost  me  3«.  per  ell  of  37  inches ;  that  a  neighbour  of  mine,  two  or 
three  years  ago,  had  made  similar  enclosures,  which  cost  him  5«.  per 
ell ;  that  I  thought  he  had  paid  too  much,  and  that  I  ought  to  do  it 
cheaper.  The  answer  I  got  from  my  bailiff"  was, — that  provisions  were 
very  high,  that  the  labourers  were  doing  double  work,  and  that  of 
course  there  was  less  demand  for  labour ;  and  that  he  could  do  these 
enclosures  last  year  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  I  had  ever  done  them ; 
and  he  actually  executed  this  enclosure  at  about  2$,  6<f.  per  ell.  He 
again  came  to  me,  and  told  me  that  I  had  proposed  to  him  to  do  some 
ditching  and  draining  upon  another  farm  which  I  did  not  intend  to  do 
till  about  a  twelvemonth  after,  from  the  circumstance  of  not  being  fully 
in  possession  of  the  whole  farm.  He  requested  that  I  would  allow  him 
to  do  it  that  season,  as  he  could  do  it  so  much  cheaper,  and  that  a  great 


*  Average  prices  of  wheat,  1812  122«.  9d. 

1813  106«.  6J. 


it  n 
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many  labourers  were  idle  from  having  little  work,  in  consequence  of 
those  employed  doing  double  work.  I  desired  him  to  go  on  with  that 
laboiu*  likewise,  and  he  actually  contracted,  for  very  large  ditches,  at 
6d,  an  ell,  which  I  do  not  think  I  could  do  now  under  from  Is.  to  Is,  6 J., 
in  consequence  of  the  fall  in  provisions." 

If  the  cost  of  living  to  a  laboiu'er's  family  were  permanently  increased, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  wages  must  rise  proportionally ;  but  as, 
comparing  one  with  another,  in  the  diflFerent  years  that  make  up  the  sum 
of  a  labouring  man's  existence,  there  can  be  no  permanence  or  steadi- 
ness in  the  prices  of  articles  dependent  for  their  abundance  or  scarcity 
upon  the  seasons,  it  must  often  happen  under  our  present  system  that 
the  bulk  of  the  people  will  be  exposed  to  violent  alternations  of  plenty 
and  misery,  the  remedy  for  which  must  be  of  a  purely  moral  nature, 
and  cannot  be  conveniently  discussed  on  this  occasion. 

The  most  extensive  register  which,  in  point  of  time,  we  have  of  the 
rates  of  wages,  is  found  in  returns  made  to  Parliament  by  Greenwich 
Hospital.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  descriptions  of  artisans  em- 
ployed in  that  establishment  are  few,  and  their  occupations  come 
altogether  under  the  description  of  skilled  labour.  Besides  this,  the 
returns  made  up  to  1805  are  given  only  at  intervals  of  five  years ;  while 
the  rates  published  are  those  paid  to  masters  who  contract  for  the  per- 
formance of  the  work,  and  are  not  the  sums  received  by  the  workmen. 

No  one,  unless  he  shall  have  made  the  attempt  to  obtain  information 
of  this  kind,  can  be  aware  of  the  difficulty  opposed  to  his  success.  After 
many  and  long-continued  efforts  to  that  end,  it  is  not  possible  here  to 
bring  forward  many  authentic  or  continuous  statements  of  the  rates  of 
wages  in  this  country.  The  following  tables  (pp.  443-51),  comprise, 
indeed,  nearly  all  that  can  be  offered  on  the  subject  with  confidence  to  the 
reader.  Some  details  of  the  rate  of  wages  paid  to  agricultural  laboiu^rs 
might  have  been  added,  but  owing  to  the  vicious  system  which  prevailed 
until  lately  through  almost  every  part  of  the  kingdom  of  paying  a  part 
of  the  wages  of  such  labourers  out  of  parochial  rates,  the  addition 
would  not  have  given  any  greater  value  to  the  statement.  The  last 
column  of  the  table  pp.  443-45  contains  the  annual  average  price  of  wheat 
in  each  of  the  years.  If  the  variations  in  the  weekly  earnings  of  artisans 
are  examined  in  connexion  vrith  the  variations  in  the  price  of  this  first 
necessary  of  life,  it  will  at  once  be  seen  what  violent  alternations  of 
misery  and  comparative  plenty  must  have  been  experienced  by  the  working 
classes  in  this  country,  and  an  additional  argument  will  be  thence 
afibrded  in  justification  of  the  repeal  of  the  law  which,  by  virtually  ex- 
cluding grain  of  foreign  growth,  was  made  to  aggravate  such  alternations. 

The  influence  which  these  alternations  have  upon  the  moral  character 
of  the  working  classes  is  greater  than  would  be  conceived  by  any  persons 
who  have  not  had  opportunities  for  observation  or  inquiry  upon  the  subject 
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NH  WeeAfy  Eammgt  cf  Fcutory  Honda  a/  Manchester  in  full  Employment,  and  aho  during  the 

period  of  Deprei$ion,  in  each  qfthe  Years  1844  to  1849. 


Card-room,  males 

„         females 

Spfamers  and  piecers      .... 
Power-loom  weavers,*  male  and) 

female / 

Power-loom  helpers* 

Mechanics 


1844 

1845 

«.  d. 

s.     d. 

13  6.4 

13  8 

8  9{ 

8  10 

10  0} 

12  0 

10  1 

9  9 

4  7 

4  6 

22  4 

20  6 

1846 


8  10 

4    3 

20    8 


184T 


s.  d,       s,     d. 

11  4  I     7     9 

6  6  13    4 

10  10  I     6  10 


4  10 

2    0 
18     1 


1848 

s. 

d. 

12 

0 

8 

9 

11 

7 

9 

0 

4 

8 

19 

6 

1849 

s.  d. 

12  0 

8  6 
12  0 

9  5 


4 
19 


8 
3 


Note. — This  is  a  good  mill  on  coarse  work,  and  one  which  may  be  considered  a  fair 
ATerage  of  wages. 


Weeklif  Wages  paid  m  the  Years  1844  and  1849. 


Card-room,  males    .     . 

„         females 
Self-acting  spinners 

„         piecers  .     . 
Throstle  spinners,  females 
Mechanics     .... 


1844 

1849 

s.    d. 

s.    d. 

15  0 

12  0 

7  6 

7  6 

14  0 

15  6 

7  0 

7  9 

8  0 

7  6 

28  0 

28  0 

Average  Weekly  Wages  for  each  Individual^  in  a  3fill  producing  Fine  Yams  in  Manchester,  in 

each  Year  from  1844  to  1849. 


Year. 

Per  Head. 

s.    d. 

1844 

10  44 

10  io| 

1845 

1846 

10  3 

1847 

10  9| 

1848 

10  » 

1849 

9  16} 

Average  Weddy  Earnings  cf  830  Hands  employed  in  one  MiU  in  Cotton  & 

for  the  Years  1846  to  1849,  inelutive. 


1846.  The  earnings  averaged 

1847. 

1848. 

1849. 

(Upon  the  half-year.) 


» 


n 


S. 

10 

8 
8 
9 


d. 


^x  ( Per  head  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes,  of  8 ; 
Q  1 1     <V^  >^d  upwards,  working  12  hours  a-day 

4      Ditto       ditto,  only  11  hours  a^day. 


years  of 


Wofking  two  looms  only. 

g  these  yean  trade  was  bad,  and  the  working  of  the  ndll  averaged  about  4  days 


mte|Wofki 
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Am  Irm  Work  in  Sti^ordshire,  Average  Weekly  Eamingt  from  1845  to  1849. 


WORKMEN. 


ColHers 

Minen 

Patehmen  and  labourers    .     .     . 
Masoni,  imiths,  and  carpenters  . 

Fillers,  fUmacers 

Cinder-fillers 

Founders 

Refiners 

Puddlers— master 

„  second  hand     .     .     . 

Bailers 

Boilers 

Rail-etraighteners 

Day-work  at  rails 


1846 


«.  d. 

19  10 

19  1 

13  3 

14  9 
30  0 
22  0 
30  0 
35  0 
30  0 
18  0 
38  0 
62  0 
43  0 
16  0 


184T 


1S18 


1849 


«.  d. 

20  0 

19  0 

11  8 

15  4 

35  0 

2J  2 

35  0 

48  6 

31  0 

18  6 

42  0 

72  0 

46  0 

17  7 


».  d. 

19  5 

16  0 
10  10 
13  3 

22  9 

23  4 
29  9 
39  0 
25  0 
15  0 
34  0 
49  0 
28  0 

17  0 


t.  d. 
16  3 
13  11 
10    6 

12  7 
25  11 
20  3 
23  11 
38  0 
23    0 

13  0 
29  0 
36  0 
22  0 
15    6 


Stotanarf  cfihe  EamimgM  cfthe  Workmen  at  Iron  Work*  in  South  Wales,  during  each  Year  from 

1840  to  1845. 


Colliers 
Miners. 
Patehmen .     . 
Labourers.     . 
Fillers,  Aimacers 
Cinder-fillers  . 
Founders 
Refiners 
Puddlers 
Bailers 
Rollers 
Rail-straighteners 
Day-worlc  at  rails 


per  week 


n 
»» 
»♦ 
»» 
»> 
»> 
n 
» 
n 
»» 
>» 
>» 


1840 

«. 

d. 

21 

0 

19 

6 

18 

0 

15 

6 

36 

0 

29 

0 

36 

0 

46 

0 

34 

0 

32 

0 

69 

0 

30 

0 

20 

0 

1842 


8,  d.  I 

20  0  I 

17  0  ! 

16  0  I 

14  0  ' 

23  6  i 

20  0 

23  6 

36  0 

30  0 

22  6 

44  0 

30  0 

20  6 


«.  d. 

19  0 

16  0 
15  0 
12  0 

17  0 
14  0 

17  0 
32  0 
28  0 

18  0 
47  6 
30  0 
18  0 


1843 

1844 

1845 

«.    d. 

«. 

d. 

9.   d. 

18    0 

18 

0 

19    0 

15    6 

15 

6 

17    0 

14    0 

14 

0 

15    0 

11     0 

11 

0 

12    0 

19    0 

22 

0 

27    0 

16    0 

18 

0 

18    0 

19    0 

22 

0 

28    0 

30    0 

31 

0 

40    0 

23    0 

24 

0 

25    0 

22    6 

24 

0 

30    0 

34    0 

38 

0 

45    0 

25    0 

25 

0 

30    0 

15    0 

19 

0 

21    0 

SUOement  cf  Workmen's  Earnings  at  Iron  Works  in  Norih  Wales,  in  the  Years  from  1844  to  1849, 

both  inclusive. 


WORKMEN. 

1844 

1845 

1846 

184T 

1848 

1849 

£.  «.    d. 

£.  *.  d. 

£.   s.  d. 

£.   s.  d. 

£.   s.  d. 

£.   *.  d. 

CoIliers,*per  stent,  or 
eight  hours*  work 

under ) 

> 

•     • 

0    1     6 

0    2    0 

0    2    6 

0    2    6 

0    2    0 

0    1     9i 

Labourers     .     .    per  week 

0    8    6 

0    9    6 

0  12    0 

0  12    O' 

0  11    0 

0  10    0 

Furnace-fillers   . 

}) 

0  14    6 

0  15    6 

0  19    0 

0  18    6 

0  18    6 

0  17    6 

Cinder-fillers     . 

n 

0  14    6 

0  15    6 

0  19    0 

0  18    6 

0  18    6 

0  17    6 

Furnace-keepers 

» 

0  19    6 

1    3    0 

1     8    0 

1     7    0 

1     3    0 

1    2    0 

Refiners  .     •     • 

M 

OHO 

1     5    6 

1  12    0 

1  10    0 

1     4    0 

1     1    0 

Puddlers .     .     . 

n 

1    2    0 

1  12    0 

1  12    0 

1  12    0 

1    6    0 

1     4    0 

Heaters  or  bailers 

tf 

0  17    0 

1     2    0 

1     7    0 

1     9    0 

1     2    6 

1     1    0 

Rollers    .     .     . 

)) 

1  10    0 

2    7    0 

3  16    0 

3  17    0 

2    6    0 

2    4    6 

Bail-straigfateners 

»> 

1  10    0 

I    4    0 

1  10    0 

1  10    0 

I    4    0 

0  16    0 

Note, — The  advance  or  reduction  in  wages  during  the  above  periods  does  not  exactly  a^pree 
with  the  ratio  of  wages  earned  by  the  wonLmen  in  the  periods  above  stated,  such  alterations 
not  being  made  at  the  commencement  of  the  respective  years,  besides  the  wages  of  the  men 
being  arocted  independently  of  the  rise  or  fall  in  wages  by  their  respective  departments 
being  carried  on  bnakly  or  otherwise. 

The  above  gives  their  average  actual  earnings  for  the  years  specified,  as  nearly  as  they 
can  be  rendered. 


*  Bfiners'  earnings  are  from  Hd,  to  2J,  per  stent  below  the  colliers. 
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Con^Hirative  Table  cf  Wage*  paid  to  djfferent  CUuae9  of  Workmen,  at  Iron  Works  m  Stt^ordshire, 

m  the  Years  1844  to  1849,  inclusive. 


CLASSES  OF  WORKMEN. 


Colliers,  thick  coal    .     . 

„        thin  coal      .     . 

liiners 

II        Doys  .... 

Blait^Aimace-men : — 

Keepers  .... 
Fillers  .... 
Bridge-stockers,  &o. 

Forge  and  mill  men : — 

Puddlers,  Ist  hands 

„         2nd  hands 
Rollers,  Ist  hands 
„        assistants 


st  hands    \ 
assistants    I 

assistants   j 


Heaters 

,1       assistants 

General  classes : — 

Engine-keepers  . 
Blacksmiths  .  . 
Carpenters  .  . 
LalK>urers     .     . 


JUNE. 


1844 


RatM  per 
Ton. 


Nominal 
Daily  Wage. 


Probable 

Earnings  in 

a  term  of 

12  Houra. 


s,    d. 


0    9 
0    9 

0  ^ 


8    0 

.  • 

15  per 

cent,  off 

prices. 


.  * 


s.d. 


8. 

3 
2 
2 


d, 
6 
6 
6 


8.  d,  s,  d. 
..  4  6 
..  3  8 
..       3  3 

1  Oto2  0 


..       5  0 
3  6to3  0 


..       6  0 
2  6to4  0 


} 


3  0to3  6 


3  0 
2  8 
2  0 


4  o! 

3  6 
2  2 


184.5 


RaUffl  per       Nominal 
Ton.       DaUy  Wage. 


Probable 

Eamiogf  in 

a  term  of 

12  Hoan. 


«.    d. 


0  11 
0    8 


9     6 

No  di's-  ' 

count 

from 
prices. 


s.  d. 

4  0 

3  0 

3  0 


Sn  d*  f .  d* 
5  6 
4  0 
4  0 

1  0to2  6 


..       6  6 
4  6to3  6 


40 
4  6 
3  6 
2  4 


I 


1840 

184T 

Colliers,  thick  coal    .     . 

„        thin  coal      .     . 

Miners 

,,         DOjrS      .... 

s,     d. 

«.    d, 

5    0 
3    6 
3    6 

. . 

s.  d.     s.  d. 

6  Oto7  0 
4  0  „  5  0 
4  0  „  5  0 
1  0  „  3  0 

«.    d. 

». «/.     s.  d. 

..       50 
..      3  6 
..      3  6 

* .         .  * 

s,  d,     s.  d, 

6  Oto7  0 
..       5  0 
..       5  0 

1  6to3  0 

Blast-fumace-men : — 

Ikeepers   .... 
FiUers      .... 
Bridge-stockers,  tec. 

o'iu 

0    8} 

. .           . . 

7  0 

5  0to4  0 

. . 
1    Oi 
0    9 

.  •         •  * 

. .         .  • 

.  •         . . 

..       7  6 

5  Oto4  0 

Forge  and  mill  men : — 

1  1 

Puddlers,  1st  hands 
„         2nd  hands 
Rollers,  1st  hands    ] 

„        assistants    1 
Heaters    .     .     .      f 

„        assistants  J 

10    0 

•  . 

6  per  1 

cent.  > 

added.) 

8  0 

10    0 

•  • 

t  5  per 
}    cent.  > 
(added. 

. .         .  • 

80 
3  0to50 

rso  „lbO 

|40  „  50 
180„100 
U  0  „  5  0 

General  classes  :— 

Engine-keepers  .     . 
Blacksmiths  .     .     . 
Carpenters    .     .     . 
Labourers     .     .     . 

•  •           .  * 
• .           . . 

* . 

30to4  4 
3  0^50 
30  „  40 
2  2  „  2  6 

•  •         •  * 

•  •         •  • 

•  •         •  • 

•  •         •  • 
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Comparative  TabU  cf  Wageapaid  to  d^eretU  Cla$$ea  of  Workmen  at  Iron  Worki  in  SttfonUhire 

1844-49,  §x;.~continaed.  ' 


CLASSES  OF  WORKBfBN. 


Colliers,  thick  coal 
„        thin  coal 
Miners  .... 


„      boys    •     .     •     • 

Blast-furnace  men : — 

Keepers  .... 
Fillers  .... 
Bridge-stockers,  &c. 

Forge  and  mill  men : — 

Puddlers,  1st  hands 
„         2nd  hands 

Rollers,  1st  hands    \ 
„      assistants    I 

Heaters    .     .     .      r 
„     assistants    J 


General  classes : — 

Engine-keepers  . 
Blacksmiths  .  . 
Carpenters  .  . 
Labourers     .     . 


JUNE. 


1848 


Rates  per 
Ton. 


Nominal 
Daily  Wage. 


$,    d. 


0    7i 
0    7 


8    6 

. . 

10  per 
cent,  off 
prices. 


ff.  d. 

4  0 

2  9 

2  9 


} 


Probable 

Earnings  in 

a  Tenn  of 

12Houxa. 


s.    d. 


9.  d. 

50 
0to3  6 

3  6 
Oto2  0 


1849 


Rates  per 
Ton. 


d. 


4  6 
3  10to3  0 


2 
6 
3 
6 
3 


3 
3 


7  0 
6to4  0 
0  „  12  0 

4  0 

8  0 
4  0 


0 


It 
n 


n 


4  0 
4  6 
3  6 
2  2 


0.  6^ 
0    6 


7    6 


{15  per 
cent,  off 
prices. 


Nominal 
Daily  Wage. 


9,  d, 

3  6 

2  6 

2  6 


Probable 

BamingsiB 

a  Term  of 

ISHoais. 


9,d,     9,  d» 

..4  6 

3  0to3  3 

..3  3 

1  0to2  0 


..4    0 
3  4|f2    6 


f-{ 


..       5 

2  4to3 
6  0  „  10 

3  0„  3 
5  0,.  7 
3  0„  3 


6 
8 
0 
6 
0 
8 


3  0  „  3  10 
3  0 


» 


4 
3 
2 


0 

4 
8 


Note. — The  reason  why  the  nominal  wages  differ  firom  the  earnings  in  12-hour  shifts  is 
that  the  day's  wage  is  fixed  upon  a  certain  quantity  of  cutting,  of  which  a  man  can  do  easily 
a  day  and  a  quarter  or  a  day  and  a  half  in  12  hours.  Then,  those  who  work  not  by  mea- 
surement, but  by  12-hour  shifts,  are  paid  higher  wages  than  the  nominal  rates. 


Average  Li9t  rf  Prieea  paid  to  Workmen  et^idoytd  at  the  Iron  Works  in  Somth  Wale9y  from 

January  1844  to  JUay  1949,  per  Jhn  of  70  ewt,€fU2  lbs. 


n 
n 


Colliers,  getting  large  coal,  per  ton. 
„  „       mixed  „ 

„  „       slack    „ 

Miners,  getting  ironstone 
Founders  per  ton  of  iron  made  at 

burnt  furnaces  .     .     . 
Fillers,  per  ton  of  iron  made  at 
burnt  lumaces  .     .     . 


«•    d, 

0  SA 


Cinder-fillers,  per  ton  of  iron  made ) 
at  burnt  furnaces  .  .  .  .  j 
Refiners,  per  ton . 
Puddlert 
Bailers 
Rollers  „ 
Rail-straighteners,  per  ton 
Labourers,  per  turn  .     . 


n 


Note,— la  estimating  the  oolliert*  and  miners'  earnings,  the  use  of  powder  and  caadtos  hii 
been  deducted ;  from  the  fbrmer,  2«.,  from  the  latter,  2«.  6cKi  per  week. 


2  a 
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Avtn^  Weekfy  Eammgt  cf  Workmm  empkf^  aitht  Iron  Work$  m  Sfmtk  Wale*,  from 

Id  JoHMOiy  1844  to  IMA  M<^  1849. 


WORKKEN. 

1844 

«.     </. 

CoUien  .... 

13    0 

Mii^n   .     .     . 

10    7 

lAbouren    .     . 

11    0 

Foimden     .     . 

S3    9 

Fillers     .     .     . 

22    0 

Cinder-fillen    . 

21    0 

Reftien  . 

37    8 

Puddlers      .     . 

22    7 

INuWPS 

22    a 

RoUers    .     .     . 

33    7 

Rail-stnightenc 

in . 

20    2 

1845 


«.     d, 

16  2 
12  4 
11  0 
26  11 
25  10 
19  0 
39  3 
30  6 
82  7 
58  10 
35    5 


1846 

184T 

1848 

1849 

«.    d. 

1 

8.    d. 

».    d. 

s.     d. 

20    4 

20    2 

16     1 

14    3 

15    7 

15    9 

12     1 

10    9 

12    8 

13    9 

11  10 

11     0 

33    8 

33    5 

35    0 

30    4 

29  10 

31    3 

32    7 

30    4 

21     8 

23    6 

22  11 

21     1 

51    2 

40    7 

48    9 

39    6 

35    8 

32    4 

30  11 

26    7 

45     1 

38-    8 

31     7 

23    0 

72    0 

80    0 

60    9 

35    6 

4»    7 

47    8 

36    8 

18    2 

Wagt8  ofd^eretd  Ckutei  cf  Workmen  at  Iron  Works  in  Siaffbrdahire,  in  Augu$t  1843  and  in 

January  1844. 


Aagiut  1843. 

Janoary  1844. 

ClAMU  Oy  WOKKMBN. 

Ph>bable 

Nominal 

Probable 

Ratei 

Nomiaal 

Earnings  In 

Rate* 

OaUy 
Wage. 

Earnings  in 

per  Tim. 

Dmily  Wage. 

a  Term 

per  Ton. 

a  Term 

of  IS  Houn. 

of  12  Honrs. 

i.    d. 

«.  d.     9.  d. 

9.  d,     9,  d. 

9.    d. 

9.    d. 

9.  d.      9.   d. 

CoUiers,  thick  coal     . 

•  • 

3    0 

4    0 

•  • 

3    0 

4    0 

„       thin  coal .     . 

%  • 

2    0 

2    8 

•  • 

2    3 

3    0 

Miners 

2    0 

2    8 
1    0to2    0 

•  • 

2    3 

3    0 

,)      boys.     .     •     • 

1    0to2    0 

BlAst-fumace  men.     . 

Keepers   .... 

0    8 

. .           . . 

3    6  „4    0 

0    8 

•  • 

3    6  „  4     6 

Fillers 

Bridge-stockers,  &c. 

0    6 

•  • 

y . .           . . 

2    6„3    4 

{'.' 

}•• 

2    6^36 

Forge  and  mill  men    . 

Puddlers,  1st  hands. 
yy        2ndhaads 

7    0 

• .           . . 

5    0 

7    6 

. . 

5     6 

Rollers,  1st  hands    • 

\30p«r 

1 

(25  per 

\ 

n       assistants    . 

cent. 

I 

J  cent. 

Heaters    .... 

f    off 

f  * »          •  • 

•  •                     •  • 

\     off 

>   . . 

.  .                        a  • 

„       assistants    . 

prices. 

J 

{prices. 

General  classes:— 

Engine-keepers  .     . 

. . 

2    8to3    2  2    8to3    2 

.  • 

.  * 

2  lOtoS    4 

Blacksmiths  .     .     . 

. . 

30  ,,4030,,  40 

. . 

. . 

3    0  „  4    0 

Carpenters    .     .     . 

. . 

2    6„3    42    6^34 

•  • 

•  • 

2    6  ,^3    6 

Labourers     .     .     . 

. . 

1  10  „2    0      ..         1  10 

•• 

. . 

2    0 

Note,— The  way  to  ascertain  the  weekly  earnings  of  the  men  is  to  anltiply  the  daily 
earnings  in  a  turn  of  12  hours  by  five^  beeause  almost  all  classes  of  the  men  work  on^  fiv* 
days  a-week  in  **good  times."  In  **  bad  times*'  there  is  generally  not  so  mneh  as  thai  to 
give  them  to  do. 

The  only  exceptions  ta  this  rule  aie— 

Ist.  The  fUmace-men  (blast-furnace  men)  who  work  every  day  regularly,  and  there- 
fore these  must  be  multiplied  by  six  for  the  week's  earnings. 

2»d.  The  engine-men,  blacksmithi^  carpenters,  and  kibonren^  who  gtBenlly  hafe  six 
days  a-week. 
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Tabic  cf  Wages  paid  to  diferent  Clastes  cf  Workman  at  an  Trm  Work  in  StcffardAire^  in  the 
Month  of  June  m  each  Year  from  1844  to  1849  (probable  eamingt  in  a  period  of  12  houn). 


Classes  of  Workmen. 


Colliers,  thick  coal     . 

;,        tliin  coal  .     . 

Miners 

„  boys  .  .  . 
Blast-fumacc  men : — 

Keepers   .... 

Fillers       .... 

Bridge-stockers,  &c. 
Forge  and  mill  men : — 

Puddlers,  1st  hands. 
,f         2nd  hands 

Rollers,  1st  hands  . 
n       assistants   . 

Heaters  .... 
,,  assistants  . 
General  classes : — 

Engine-keepers  .     . 

Blacksmiths  .     .     . 

Carpenters     .     .     . 

Labourers      .     .     . 


1844 


8,  d.  9,  d. 
4  6 
3  8 
3  3 

r0to2  0 


5  0 
36 
3  0 


..       6  0 
2  6to4  0 


1845 


1840 


9.  d,     9,  d.  9.  d.     9.  d. 
5  6   6  0  to  7  0 


4 

4 

1  Oto2 

..        6 

4 

..       3 


0 
0 
6 

6 
6 
6 


0 
0 
0 


5 
5 
3 

7 
5 

4 


8  0 


4  0 
4  6 
3  6 
24 


184T 


9,  d.    9.  d, 

6  Oto7  0 

..       50 

..       5  0 

1  6to3  0 

..       7  6 

50 

..       4  0 

..  8  0 
3  0  to  5  0 
8  0  ^15  0 


1848 


9m    d.           8.  dm 

..5  0 

3  0to3  6 

3  6 

1  0to2  0 


4  6 
3  10 
3    0 


4  0 

8  0  „10 
4  0 


0 
0 
0 


.  7 
6to4 
0„12 

4 
8 
4 


0 


n 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


3  0 
30  „  4 


n 


0 
6 
3    6 
2    2 


1849 


8m    d,  9, 

4 

3  0to3 

..       3 

1  0to2 


d. 
6 
3 
3 
0 


4  0 
3  4 
2    6 


..  5 
2  4to3 
0„10 
0„3 
0„  7 
0„3 


5 
3 
5 
3 


6 
8 
0 
6 
0 
8 


3  0  ,,  3  10 
3  0  „  4    0 


3 
2 


4 
8 


The  following  facts,  which  are  given  upon  the  authority  of  the  gen- 
tleman who  has  had  the  chief  practical  direction  of  an  extensive  work, 
will  serve  to  confirm  the  position  here  advanced,  and  will  show  how 
paramount  a  duty  it  is  for  those  whose  acts  and  deliberations  must  tend 
to  the  continuance  or  removal  of  so  unfavourable  a  state  of  things,  to 
give  their  earnest  and  most  careful  thoughts  for  the  introduction  of  a 
more  certain  and  stable  system. 

The  formation  of  a  canal  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  for  some  time 
afforded  steady  employment  to  a  portion  of  the  peasantry,  who  before 
that  time  were  suffering  all  the  evils,  so  common  in  that  country, 
which  result  from  the  precariousness  of  employment.  Such  work 
as  they  could  previously  get,  came  at  uncertain  intervals,  and  was 
sought  by  so  many  competitors,  that  the  remuneration  was  of  the 
scantiest  amount.  In  this  condition  of  tilings,  the  men  were  im- 
provident to  recklessness ;  their  wages,  insufiicient  for  the  comfortable 
sustenance  of  their  families,  were  wasted  in  procuring  for  themselves 
a  temporary  forgetfulness  of  their  misery  at  the  whiskey-shop,  and 
the  men  appeared  to  be  sunk  into  a  state  of  hopeless  degradation. 
From  the  moment,  however,  that  work  was  offered  to  them  whidi  was 
constant  in  its  nature  and  certain  in  its  duration,  and  on  which  their 
weekly  earnings  would  be  sufficient  to  provide  for  their  comfortable 
support,  men  who  had  been  idle  and  dissolute  were  converted  into  sober, 
hard-working  labourers,  and  proved  themselves  kind  and  careful  hus- 
bands and  fathers ;  and  it  is  stated  as  a  fad,  that  notwithstanding  the 
distribution  of  several  hundred  pounds  weekly  in  wages,  the  whole  nf 
which  must  be  considered  as  so  much  additional  money  placed  in  tfawr 
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hands,  the  consumption  of  whiskey  was  absolutely  and  permanently 
diminished  in  the  district.  During  the  comparatively  short  period  in 
which  the  construction  of  this  canal  was  in  progress,  some  of  the  most 
careful  labourers,  men  who  most  probably  before  then  never  knew  what 
it  was  to  possess  five  shillings  at  any  one  time,  saved  sufficient  money 
to  enable  them  to  emigrate  to  Canada,  where  they  are  now  labouring 
in  independence  for  the  improvement  of  their  own  land. 

It  will  be  apparent,  from  the  examination  of  the  foregoing  tables, 
that  although  at  certain  seasons  all  those  who  live  by  daily  wages  must 
have  suffered  privation,  yet  with  some  exceptions  their  condition  has, 
in  the  course  of  years,  been  much  ameliorated.  The  exceptions  here 
alluded  to  are  hand-loom  weavers,  and  others  following  analogous 
employments,  conducted  in  the  dwellings  of  the  workmen.  The  dimi- 
nution in  the  weekly  earnings  of  other  parties  has  been  but  small  in  any 
case,  and  certainly  not  commensurate  with  the  diminished  cost  of  most 
of  the  necessaries  of  life,  comprehending  in  this  list  most  articles  of  food, 
and  every  article  of  clothing.  By  this  means  they  have  acquired,  with 
their  somewhat  diminished  wages,  a  much  greater  command  than  for- 
merly over  some  of  the  comforts  of  life. 

It  is  true  that  the  necessity  under  which  most  labouring  men  are 
placed  of  purchasing  in  very  small  quantities  from  retail  dealers  who 
are  themselves,  perhaps,  unable  to  purchase  in  the  best  markets,  pre- 
vents their  deriving  in  every  case  the  full  advantage  of  diminished 
prices :  but  it  must  be  plain  to  everybody  that  at  least  in  one  respect 
the  condition  of  the  labouring  poor  is  greatly  mended.  The  reduction 
in  the  prices  of  all  kinds  of  manufactured  goods,  accompanied  as  it  is  by 
improvement  in  their  quality,  has  been  such  that  few  indeed  are  now  so 
low  in  the  scale  of  society  as  to  be  unable  to  provide  themselves  with 
decent  and  appropriate  clothing.  It  cannot  be  necessary  to  adduce  any 
evidence  in  support  of  this  fact,  which  is  obvious  to  every  one  who  passes 
through  the  streets  ;  so  great,  indeed,  is  the  change  in  this  respect,  that 
it  is  but  rarely  we  meet  with  any  one  that  is  not  in  at  least  decent  ap- 
parel, except  it  be  a  mendicant,  whose  garb  is  assumed  as  an  auxiliary 
to  his  profession.  Those  who  through  improvidence  or  misfortune  are 
unprovided  with  clothes  of  a  good  quality,  which  the  improving  customs 
of  the  people  have  made  necessary,  render  homage  to  the  feeling  whereby 
that  improvement  has  been  brought  about,  and  for  the  most  part  remain 
within  their  homes.  The  silk* weavers  of  London  who  are  located  in 
Spitalfields  and  Bethnal  Green  and  their  vicinity,  are,  too  many  of 
them,  a  very  improvident  class  of  people,  so  that  many  are  unprovided 
with  any  other  clothing  than  their  working  dresses.  It  has  been  attri- 
buted to  this  circumstance  that  those  among  them  who  reside  in  the 
town  provide  themselves  with  amusement  by  keeping  pigeons,  great 
^  ^Ambers  of  which  are  always  to  be  seen  in  Spitalfields,  while  those  who 
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live  in  the  suburbs  employ  much  of  their  leisure  time  in  the  cultivation 
of  flowers.  Before  the  repeal  of  the  heavy  duties  which  were  long  im- 
posed upon  raw  and  thrown  silk,  and  when,  consequently,  silk  fabrics 
were  too  costly  to  be  within  the  reach  of  any  but  the  easy  classes,  the 
hands  engaged  in  their  production  were  liable  to  be  affected  by  every 
change  of  fashion.  Periods  occurred  during  which  for  many  months 
together  the  silk  weavers  of  Spitalfields  were  without  employment,  and 
their  condition  was  deplorable  in  the  extreme.  It  has  followed  from 
this,  that  many  benevolent  persons  have  at  various  times  established  cha- 
rities within  the  district,  which  have  had  the  effect  of  drawing  to  it 
great  numbers  of  the  labouring  poor,  and  it  has  accordingly  happened 
that  whenever  the  weavers  have  experienced  a  want  of  employment,  and 
the  public  sympathy  has  been  awakened  in  their  behalf,  a  considerable 
part  of  the  contributions  raised  for  their  relief  has  been  intercepted  by 
persons  following  other  employments,  and  who  have  found  it  no  difficult 
matter  to  impose  upon  the  persons  to  whom  the  distribution  of  relief  has 
been  intrusted.  The  inquiries  made  in  April,  1837,  by  Dr.  Kay,  in 
the  Spitalfields  district,  have  thrown  a  considerable  degree  of  light  upon 
the  subject  of  affording  extraneous  aid  in  periods  of  distress,  and  it  may 
be  well  to  state  here  very  briefly  some  of  the  results  of  his  investiga- 
tions. A  weaver  who  is  married  has  generally  two  looms,  one  for  him- 
self and  another  for  his  wife ;  if  he  have  children,  these,  as  they  grow 
up  to  be  seven  years  of  age  and  upwards,  are  set  to  assist  in  some  of  the 
auxiliary  operations  of  his  craft,  such  as  winding,  quilling,  and  picking 
the  silk,  and  at  the  age  of  twelve  or  thirteen  they  are  put  into  the  loom 
to  weave.  The  man  himself  may  be  employed  on  a  jacquard  loom,  and 
will  earn  on  an  average  255.  per  week,  or  on  a  velvet  or  rich  plain  silk 
when  his  earnings  will  be  from  16*.  to  20*.  The  wife  will  earn  from 
10*.  to  12*.,  and  the  gains  of  the  children  will  be  proportioned  to  their 
ages.  Altogether  the  man  who  is  master  of  four  looms  is,  in  ordinary 
times,  in  the  receipt  of  such  an  amount  of  wages  as  should  enable  him 
to  provide  against  at  least  the  ordinary  casualties  of  life,  and  the  fluc- 
tuations that  may  arise  in  the  demand  for  his  labour.  On  the  occurrence 
of  a  commercial  crisis, — for  the  silk  weavers  are  now  happily  not  so  de- 
pendent for  employment  as  formerly  upon  the  fashion  of  the  day, — the 
loss  of  work  occurs  first  amongst  the  least  skilful ;  the  children,  whose 
earnings  are  least,  are  the  earliest  put  out  of  work ;  next  the  wife  is 
without  employment,  and  it  must  be  an  extreme  case  which  takes  away 
any  considerable  part  of  the  man's  earnings.  Such  extreme  cases  may 
arise,  however,  and  it  may  be  well  to  inquire  in  what  degree  the  greatest 
probable  assistance  through  the  subscriptions  of  individuals  is  calculated 
to  repair  the  evil.  The  chief  manufacturers  are  of  opinion,  that  in 
times  of  ordinary  activity,  from  10,000/.  to  12,000/.  per  week  9X0 
usually  paid  as  the  wages  of  the  weaving  population  in  the  district    A|' 
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the  time  of  Dr.  Kay's  inquiry  it  was  belieyed  that  this  amount  was 
reduced  to  5000/.  or  6000/.  per  week.  The  depression  of  1825-6  waa 
probably  greater  than  this,  and  extended  over  a  period  of  six  or  eight 
months ;  the  contributions  of  the  public,  which  amounted  to  30,000/., 
would  therefore  not  supply  more  than  one-fifth  or  one-sixth  of  the  usual 
resources  of  the  population,  if  even  its  distribution  had  been  confined, 
which  it  was  not,  to  the  weaving  population.  In  1829  the  subscriptions 
amounted  to  about  10,000/.,  a  sum  scarcely  equal  to  the  deficiency  of 
two  weeks  as  experienced  in  the  beginning  of  1837.  Tliis  considera- 
tion serves  to  show  how  important  it  is  that  we  should  endeavoiur  by 
every  legitimate  means  to  preserve  the  channels  of  labour  free  from 
obstructions,  and  in  how  great  a  degree  it  behoves  the  Government 
to  be  watchful  to  prevent  those  disturbances  and  alternations  in  the 
currency  which,  with  the  exception  of  a  state  of  war,  are  the  most  ini- 
mical of  all  things  to  the  general  prosperity  of  the  trading  and  working 
classes. 

Want  of  providence  on  the  part  of  those  who  live  by  the  labour  of 
their  hands,  and  whose  employments  so  often  depend  upon  circumstances 
beyond  their  control,  is  a  theme  which  is  constantly  brought  forward  by 
many  whose  lot  in  life  has  been  cast  beyond  the  reach  of  want  It  is, 
indeed,  greatly  to  be  wished,  for  their  own  sakes,  tliat  the  habit  were 
general  among  the  labouring  classes  of  saving  some  part  of  their  wages 
when  fully  employed,  against  less  prosperous  times ;  but  it  is  difficult 
for  those  who  are  placed  in  circumstances  of  ease  to  estimate  the  amount 
of  virtue  that  is  implied  in  this  self-denial.  It  must  be  a  hard  trial  for 
one  who  has  recently,  perhaps,  seen  his  family  enduring  want,  to  deny 
them  the  small  amount  of  indulgences,  which  are,  at  the  best  of  times, 
placed  within  their  reach.  The  habitual  exercise  of  forbearance  of  this 
kind  is  a  thing  which,  in  this  country  especially,  we  have  but  little  right 
to  expect  from  those  who  have  been  bom  and  brought  up  under  a  law 
which  ofiered  a  premium  to  improvidence ;  and  the  amount  of  savings 
deposited  in  provident  banks  by  the  poor  under  such  circumstances 
should  be  looked  upon  as  a  most  extraordinary  eridence  of  their  dodre 
for  independence,  a  desire  which  cannot  be  too  anxiously  fostered  and 
encouraged  by  their  rulers.  We  have  seen  how  little  comparative 
relief  can  be  afibrded  in  times  of  trial  by  even  the  most  liberal  assist- 
ance on  the  part  of  the  wealthy,  and,  indeed,  from  the  mode  of  its  dis- 
tribution, this  help  is  often  productive  of  as  much  evil  as  good,  a  result 
from  which  the  providence  o!  the  poor  is  altogether  free. 

Those  persons  who  have  been  bred  in  the  lap  of  ease,  and  whose  pas- 
sage through  life  has  been  unvisited  by  the  cares  and  anxieties  that 
<ttend_upQn  the  children  of  labour,  are  very  inadequate  judges  of  the 
■jM'^HkB  one  hand,  and  of  the  means  of  surmounting  them  on  the 
^^^        ^Bt^tfe  ofiered  to  those  who  must  always  form  the  most  nume- 
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rous  class  in  every  community.  Happily  this  subject  has  been  cleared 
from  the  doubts  by  which  it  would  otherwise  be  obscured,  by  the  re- 
corded observations  and  opinions  of  men  who  themselves  have  struggled 
successfully  against  those  difficulties,  and  have  made  the  most  of  the 
opportunities  yielded  by  a  life  of  labour.  One  of  these  prudent  and 
successful  men,  of  whose  labours  advantage  has  been  taken  in  a  former 
section  of  this  work,  Mr.  William  Felkin,  of  Nottingham,  thus  forcibly 
and  feelingly  ^ves  his  testimony  on  the  subject,  in  some  very  striking 
remarks  upon  the  appropriation  of  wages  by  the  working  classes,  which 
he  addressed  to  the  statistical  section  of  the  British  Association,  at 
its  meeting  in  Liverpool : — 

*Mf  any  one  intends  to  improve  his  condition,  he  must  earn  all  he 
can,  spend  as  little  as  he  can,  and  make  what  he  does  spend  bring  him 
and  his  family  all  the  real  enjoyments  he  can.  The  first  saving 
which  a  working  man  effects  out  of  his  earnings,  is  the  first  step, 
and  because  it  is  the  first  step,  the  most  important  step  towards 
true  independence.  Now  independence  is  as  practicable  in  the  case 
of  an  industrious  and  economic,  though  originally  poor  workman,  as 
in  tiiat  of  the  tradesman  or  merchant,  and  is  as  great  and  estimable 
a  blessing.  The  same  process  must  be  attended  to,  t.  6.,  the  entire 
expenditure  being  kept  below  the  clear  income,  all  contingent  claims 
being  carefully  oonsidered  and  provided  for,  and  the  surplus  held 
sacred  to  be  employed  for  those  purposes,  and  those  only,  which  duty 
and  conscience  may  point  out  as  important  or  desirable.  This  re- 
quires a  course  of  laborious  exertion  and  strict  economy,  a  little  fore- 
sight, and  possibly  some  privation.  But  this  is  only  what  is  common 
to  the  acquisition  of  all  desirable  objects.  And  inasmuch  as  I  know 
what  it  is  to  labour  with  the  hands  long  hours,  and  for  small 
wages,  as  well  as  any  workman  to  whom  I  address  myself,  and  to 
practise  self-denial  withal,  I  am  emboldened  to  declare  from  experience, 
that  the  gain  of  independence,  or  rather  self-dependence,  for  which  I 
plead,  is  worth  infinitely  more  than  all  the  cost  of  its  attainment ;  and 
moreover,  that  to  attain  it,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  according  to 
circumstances,  is  within  the  power  of  far  the  greater  number  of  skilled 
workmen  engaged  in  our  manufactures.  Unhappily,  tJbe  earnings  of  the 
industrious  workpeople  in  some  trades  have  been  at  times,  and  often  for 
a  long  time,  so  scanty  as  to  afford  scarcely  the  means  of  existence. 
The  hand-loom  weavers  and  common  stocking-makers  have  been  very 
distressing  cases  of  this  kind,  but  they  have  been  exceptions,  and  most 
powerfully  establish  the  general  position,  for  instances  have  not  been  <»f 
unfrequent  occurrence  in  both  these  trades,  of  workmen,  by  dint  of 
perseverance  and  economy,  emerging  from  Ae  mass  of  misery  aromid 
them,  and  placing  themselves  in  easy  and  happy  circumstances.*' 

The  circumstances  that  gave  occasion  to  these  remarks  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Felkin,  arose  out  of  the  commercial  pressure  which  bore  with 
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peculiar  severity  upon  the  manufacturing  industry  of  Nottingham,  in 
the  early  part  of  1837.  To  relieve  in  some  degree  the  sufferings  of  the 
unemployed  workmen,  a  subscription  was  raised  amounting  to  5000/., 
and  expended  in  the  construction  of  a  road,  from  the  opening  of  which 
much  benefit  has  resulted.  The  account  which  Mr.  Felkin,  who  acted 
a  prominent  part  in  the  management  of  this  fund,  has  given  of  the 
result,  is,  in  many  respects,  highly  interesting.  Considerable  pains  were 
taken  to  ascertain  the  character  and  previous  condition  of  every  appli- 
cant for  employment,  and  complete  returns  were  obtained  with  regard 
to  1043  persons,  having  among  them  779  wives  and  2165  children, 
making  together  3987  persons.  Among  them  were  452  framework 
kmtters,  whose  weekly  wages,  when  fully  employed,  averaged  lljf.  6W., 
and  176  of  the  wives  are  stated  to  have  earned  on  the  average  Is,  lOid. 
per  week.  There  were  496  lace-makers,  whose  weekly  earnings  had 
averaged  lbs.  le?.,  while  182  of  their  wives  had  earned  on  the  average 
2*.  lid,  per  week.  The  weekly  gains  of  the  remaining  93  persons 
employed  in  various  ways  had  averaged  l&s.  4^.,  and  34  of  their  wives 
had  earned  each  Is,  9d.  per  week.  The  average  weekly  earnings  of 
each  family  were  found  to  be  about  lis,  6df.,  as  given  by  themselves, 
but  it  is  known,  that  at  least  in  some  cases,  the  full  amount  was  not 
stated  by  them.  Among  all  these  cases  investigated,  '^  eight  only  had 
been  pauperised  in  any  form."  The  average  period  during  which  the 
1043  fancies  had  been  only  partially  employed,  was  10  weeks  and  3 
days,  and  the  average  time  during  which  they  had  been  wholly  without 
work,  was  6  weeks  and  5  days.  Some  had,  of  course,  been  longer  un- 
employed than  others,  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  established  by  these 
inquiries,  ^^  that  men  with  five  or  six  children  supported  themselves  and 
their  families  under  the  circumstances  of  short  work  or  total  deprivation 
of  labour,  as  long  as  the  unmarried,  or  those  who  had  smaller  families." 
Not  one  of  the  1043  applicants  had  been  a  depositor  in  the  savings'  bank. 

The  circumstances  attending  the  condition  of  the  working  classes  in 
other  countries  differ  in  many  respects  from  those  which  influence  their 
condition  in  Great  Britain.  This  has  been  shown  already  in  a  former 
chapter,*  a  reference  to  which  will  sufficiently  explain  the  difficulty  of 
instituting  any  comparisons  on  the  subject. 

In  November,  1833,  instructions  were  addressed  by  the  Secretary  of 
State,  Lord  Palmerston,  to  certain  British  Consuls  residing  abroad, 
requiring  answers  to  certain  questions  having  reference  to  the  state  of 
agriculture,  and  to  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  peasantry  within 
the  districts  of  their  consulates.  Answers  received  from  the  Consuls  in 
various  parts  of  France,  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  and  Italy,  have 
been  presented  to  Parliament,  and  from  these  documents  the  follovring 
abstract  is  taken : — 


♦  Section  I.,  Chapter  IV.,  Pauperism. 
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The  usual  method  adopted  in  the  Venetian  States,  is  for  the  .pro- 
prietor to  stock  the  land,  and  to  take  one-half  the  produce  for  his  rentj 
while  the  labourer  takes  a  portion  of  the  other  half  for  his  labour,  and 
this  portion  varies  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  the  circum- 
stances of  the  farm.  In  the  province  of  Venice  the  land  is  so  poor  as 
to  produce  only  six  measures  for  one  measure  of  wheat  sown.  lu 
Friuli  the  produce  is  eight  for  one^  and  in  the  Polesine,  twelve  measures 
are  expected  from  an  average  harvest.  The  returns  from  maize  are 
considered  to  be  double  those  obtained  from  wheat. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

MEASUREMENT  AND  CLASSING  OF  SHIPPING. 

Inaccurate  mode  of  Measuring  employed  from  1773  to  1835 — Yarions  consequent  evils — 
Remedy  attempted,  1821 — Accomplished,  1835 — Imperfect  Classification  of  Ships— Bad 
consequences — ^Remedy  provided,  1834. 

The  statements  inserted  in  Chap.  IX.  give  correctly  the  tonnage  of 
mercantile  vessels  bnilt  in,  and  belonging  to  the  United  Kingdom,  as 
the  same  is  expressed  on  the  registers  of  the  ships,  and  recorded  at  the 
Custom-house ;  they  likewise  afford  sufficiently  accurate  data  for  ascer- 
taining the  comparative  amount  of  our  mercantile  marine,  at  different 
periods,  throughout  the  years  to  which  the  statements  apply  ;  but  they 
do  not  by  any  means  supply  correct  information  of  the  aggregate  bur- 
then of  die  ships  at  any  one  epoch.  This  want  of  accuracy  is  owing  to 
the  barbarous  system  which,  up  to  a  very  recent  date,  was  followed  for 
the  admeasurement  of  ships,  and  which  enabled  their  builders,  at  the 
sacrifice  of  some  essential  good  qualities,  to  procure  the  official  measure- 
ment to  be  very  greatly  below  the  actual  cubical  capacity  of  the  hold  of 
the  vessel,  which  capacity  it  was  pretended  to  insert  in  the  register.  The 
absurdity  of  computing  the  burthen  of  a  vessel  by  the  admeasurement 
of  the  length  and  breadth,  without  taking  any  account  of  the  depth, 
does  not  need  to  be  enforced.  Occasions  have  arisen,  where  ships  had 
their  holds  deepened  by  building  upon  the  sides,  so  as  to  add  from  one- 
fourth  to  one-third  to  their  cubical  capacity,  and  where,  owing  to  some 
contraction  of  the  width,  at  the  point  of  measurement,  the  tonnage 
recorded  in  the  register  has  been  actually  lessened. 

The  method  here  described  was  established  in  1773-4,  and  would 
probably  have  proved  in  general  accurate,  if  it  had  not  offijred  an  in- 
ducement—by means  of  duties  charged  on  the  registered  tonnage — to 
construct  ships  out  of  proportion.  If  the  evasion  of  a  portion  of  those 
duties  had  been  the  only  consequence  of  the  faulty  rule  of  admeasure- 
ment, the  evil  would  have  been  trifling  when  compared  with  that  which 
it  has  really  occasioned.  Under  the  rule  described,  the  greater  part  of 
merchant  vessels  are  the  most  unsightly  in  Europe,  and,  what  b  of 
re  consequence,  they  sail  badly,  and  are  very  unmanageable  in 
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bad  weather  and  on  a  lee-shore ;  for  this  last  reason  the  loss  of  life  that 
has  been  occasioned  has  been  exceedingly  great  It  has  been  asserted 
by  a  gentleman  who  took  a  deep  interest  in  procuring  an  alteration  in 
the  law  of  admeasurement,  as  the  result  of  his  inquiries,  that  if  it  had 
been  necessary  to  enforce  an  application  to  the  legislature  by  such 
means,  he  could  easily  have  procured  numerous  mgnatures  to  a  petition 
in  which  every  person  signing  it  should  have  occupied  the  relation  of 
widow  or  child  to  those  whose  lives  had  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  the  un- 
manageable qualities  of  British  merchant  ships. 

The  evils  here  described  were  long  felt,  and  the  desirableness  of  pro- 
viding a  remedy  acknowledged.  For  this  purpose  a  committee,  of  which 
the  late  Dr.  Thomas  Yoimg,  Captiun  Kater,  and  Mr.  Davies  Gilbert, 
were  members,  was  appointed  by  the  Admiralty  in  1821.  On  that  occa- 
sion upwards  of  fifty  ships,  of  difierent  sizes  and  descriptions,  were 
examined,  and  it  was  ascertained,  that  owing  to  their  faulty  proportions 
the  weight  of  goods  which  they  were  capable  of  carrying,  exceeded  the 
measurement  tonnage,  on  the  average,  in  the  proportion  of  four  to  three. 
The  evils  of  the  system  were  fully  exposed  by  the  inquiries  of  this  com- 
mittee ;  but  because  the  members  of  which  it  consisted  were  unable  to 
suggest  any  plan  by  means  of  which  mathematical  accuracy  could  at  all 
times  be  ensured,  no  practical  good  resulted  from  their  labours.  Afler 
this  the  matter  rested  until  1834,  when  another  committee  was  formed 
for  the  purpose  by  the  Board  of  Admiralty.  The  principal  members  of 
this  committee  were  Mr.  Davies  Gilbert  and  Captain  Beaufort  of  the 
Royal  Navy,  the  able  hydrographer  to  the  Admiralty,  by  whom  the 
subject  was  taken  up  in  a  way  at  once  scientific  and  practical ;  and  in 
consequence  of  their  report,  and  of  the  active  exertions  of  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  Mr.  Poulett  Thomson,  a  law  was  passed  by 
which  the  evil  has  been  checked,  and  placed  in  a  course  of  gradual 
amendment.  It  will  be  long  before  this  remedy  shall  have  produced 
its  full  effect,  as,  of  course,  the  ships  that  were  in  existence  before  the 
alteration  of  the  system  will  be  still  employed  ;  the  temptation  to  build 
what  are  called  *'  burthensome"  vessels  is  however  destroyed,  and  the 
advantage,  as  regards  new  ships,  is  all  in  favour  of  the  adoption  of 
better  and  safer  proportions  in  their  form. 

Another  circumstance,  which,  although  it  had  not  the  force  of  a 
legal  provision,  exerted  a  bad  influence  in  regard  to  the  proper  con- 
struction of  merchant  ships,  has  lately  been  remedied.  For  a  long 
series  of  years  a  committee  of  gentlemen  connected  with  Lloyd's  Cofiee 
House,  has  superintended  a  registry  of  the  qualifications  of  ships,  which, 
upon  the  reports  made  of  them  by  surveyors,  were  placed  in  diflerent 
classes,  and  according  to  the  rank  thus  assigned  to  each,  the  preference 
was  given,  with  regard  to  employment  and  to  the  rate  at  which  the 
vessel,  or  goods  shipped  in  her,  could  be  insured,  and  of  course  also  to 
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the  rate  of  freight  earned  by  her,  which  was  always  diminished  in  pro- 
portion to  the  increased  cost  of  the  insurance  upon  the  goods.  Until  the 
year  1834  the  adyancing  age  of  the  ship  was  always  held  to  be  conclu- 
sive evidence  as  to  her  deterioration,  so  that  a  vessel,  when  arrived  at  a 
certain  age,  was  invariably  transferred  to  a  lower  class,  although,  from 
having  received  efficient  repairs,  she  might  be,  in  reality,  of  superior 
qualifications  to  those  she  held  at  the  time  of  the  first  survey  and  regis- 
tration. As  the  almost  inevitable  consequence  of  this  rule,  ships  were 
built  with  but  little  regard  to  durability^  and  if,  as  the  term  of  their 
highest  rank  elapsed,  repairs  became  necessary,  these  were  applied  as 
sparingly  as  possible  ;  and,  indeed,  it  usually  happened,  from  the  faults 
of  their  original  construction,  that  they  were  undeserving  of  any  great 
expense  being  incurred  upon  them.  It  will  be  seen  how  greatly  this 
system  must  have  acted  in  aggravation  of  the  mischief  caused  by  the 
Ukulty  mode  of  admeasurement  just  described.  The  evil  at  length 
awakened  the  attention  of  a  few  spirited  individuals,  and  through  their 
exertions  the  system  has  been  thoroughly  reformed.  Ships  are  now  sub- 
jected to  frequent  surveys,  by  a  competent  body  of  able  and  well-paid 
officers,  and  they  are  classed,  not  according  to  the  time  that  has  elapsed 
since  they  were  launched,  but  according  to  their  condition  at  the 
moment  of  the  survey.  By  this  means  a  sufficient  inducement  is  given 
to  build  them  of  good  materials  and  in  a  proper  manner,  and  further  to 
give  them,  as  often  as  is  needed,  thorough  and  substantial  repairs.  The 
underwriters,  who  formerly  could  place  but  little  confidence  in  the 
rating  of  a  ship  in  the  register,  now  have  full  reliance  upon  its  correct- 
ness, and  the  merchants  and  owners  share  the  advantage  in  the  lower 
rate  of  premium  demanded. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

WAREHOUSING  SYSTEM. 

The  necesBitj  of  paying  Duties  on  Importation  unfavourable  to  Commerce — Productive  of 
Fraud — Warehousing  System  proposed  in  1733— In  1750 — Introduced  in  1803— Unfavour- 
able Conditions  when  first  established  —  Gradual  Improvements  —  Disadvantages  still 
resulting  from  the  original  Restrictions — Warehousing  Ports  in  England — Scotland 
—  Ireland  —  Prevention  of  Frauds  against  the  Revenue  by  means  of  Warehousing 
SjTstem. 

The  beginning  of  this  century  is  marked  by  an  exceedingly  great  im- 
provement in  our  Customs  regulations.  Previous  to  1803  it  was  required 
of  the  importers  that  they  should  pay  the  consumption  duties  upon 
almost  every  description  of  foreign  and  colonial  goods  at  the  time  of 
their  importation ;  a  system  which  tended  in  various  ways  to  limit  trade, 
by  crippling  the  resources  of  the  generality  of  our  merchants,  and  by 
giving  an  undue  advantage  over  others  to  the  few  who  had  the  command 
of  large  capitals.  By  this  system  the  prices  of  almost  all  goods  were 
increased  to  the  consumers,  who,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  profits  of 
trading,  had  to  pay  an  additional  profit  to  reimburse  the  merchant  for 
the  advance  of  the  duty.  Unless  the  disturbing  influence  of  war  should 
force  trade  into  unnatural  channels,  it  was  impossible  that  while  such  a 
system  was  continued,  the  carrying  trade  of  the  country  could  experience 
any  extension.  The  amount  of  duty  that  had  been  paid  on  importation 
was,  indeed,  in  most  cases  returned,  under  the  name  of  bounty  or  draw- 
back, upon  the  goods  being  subsequently  re-exported;  but  by  this 
means  a  door  was  opened  for  fraud  upon  the  revenue  to  a  large  amount, 
and  where  transactions  were  honestly  carried  on,  the  interest  upon  the 
amount  of  duties,  between  the  time  of  their  being  paid  by  and  returned 
to  the  merchant,  was  in  most  cases  lost,  because  it  was  not  possible  in 
any  way  to  recover  it  from  the  foreign  consumer. 

The  proposal  to  warehouse  some  descriptions  of  goods  without  pay- 
ment of  duties  on  importation,  formed  part  of  the  Excise  scheme  brought 
forward  by  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  in  1733 ;  but  so  great  was  the  opposi- 
tion offered  to  the  plan  by  the  ignorance  and  prejudices  of  party  men, 
and  probably  also  by  traders,  whose  schemes  for  defrauding  the  revenue 
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would  by  its  means  have  been  frustrated,  that  the  intention  was  neces- 
sarily abandoned.  A  similar  proposal  was  afterwards  brought  forward 
and  ably  supported  by  Dean  Tucker,  in  1750,  but  in  vain.  Having  now 
for  nearly  50  years  experienced,  in  a  considerable  degree,  the  bene- 
fits of  the  warehousing  system,  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  account  for  the 
blindness  of  those  by  whom  it  was  so  long  successfully  opposed.  The 
advantages  which  we  now  derive  from  this  system  were  not  indeed  ex- 
perienced at  its  first  adoption.  Many  of  the  regulations  connected  with 
it,  which  now  impart  such  great  facilities  to  commerce,  have  been  intro- 
duced progressively,  and  some  of  them  not  without  considerable  oppo- 
sition. For  a  long  time  after  the  passing  of  the  first  Warehousing  Act 
(43  Geo.  III.,  c.  132),  it  was  held  by  the  Government  to  be  a  boon 
especially  granted  to  the  mercantile  class,  and  every  application  made 
for  ite  improvement,  or  for  obtaining  further  faciUties  for  trade,  was  met 
and  resisted  in  this  spirit  It  is  only  within  the  ladt  few  years  that  more 
enlightened  views  have  prevailed,  and  that  it  has  been  seen  and  acknow- 
ledged that  no  facilities  could  be  granted  to  the  general  body  of 
traders  that  would  not  prove  at  least  as  advantageous  to  the  country  at 
large.  An  accoimt  is  always  taken  on  landing  of  the  weight  or  measure 
of  every  package ;  and  until  within  the  last  few  years  it  was  rigidly 
exacted  f^om  the  merchants  in  every  case — with  the  exception  of  one 
article,  tobacco — that  the  duty  should  be  paid  not  upon  the  quantity 
remaining  at  the  time  of  the  goods  being  taken  for  consumption,  but 
upon  the  quantity  ascertained  at  landing,  although  in  the  interim]  the 
packages  had  remained  in  the  sole  custody  of  the  revenue  oflBcers, 
without  the  possibility  of  any  fraud  having  been  committed.  Further 
than  this,  if  the  goods,  instead  of  being  taken  for  consumption,  were 
exported  from  the  warehouses,  an  account  was  taken  of  the  weight  or 
measure  at  the  time  of  shipment,  and  the  merchant,  before  he  was 
allowed  to  remove  his  goods  from  the  custody  of  the  Crown,  was  com- 
pelled to  pay  the  full  consumption  duty  upon  such  part  as  had  wasted 
in  the  wareliouse.  This  course  was  justified  under  the  plea  already 
mentioned,  that  the  privilege  of  warehousing  was  altogether  a  boon  to 
the  merchants ;  that  without  it  they  must  have  paid  the  duty  on  the 
full  quantity  imported,  and  would  have  been  entitled  to  drawback  only 
upon  the  ipart  actually  exported ;  and  tliat  therefore  they  were  no  losers 
by  being  made  to  pay  the  duty  upon  the  quantity  deficient.  This  was 
a  specious  argument,  and,  being  held  by  those  who  had  the  power  of 
enforcing  their  opinions,  was  long  used  successfully.  A  minister  pre- 
pared to  take  a  more  enlarged  view  of  the  subject  at  length  broke 
through  the  rule.  He  saw  that,  but  for  the  privilege  of  warehousing 
without  payment  of  duties,  little,  if  any,  of  the  transit  trade  of  the 
country  would  have  existence ;  that  this  trade  ofiers  a  general  benefit 
to  the  community,  and  should  not  be  considered  as  profitable  only  to 
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those  by  whom  it  is  carried  on ;  that  it  was  unjust  to  the  owners  of 
goods,  against  whom  no  fraud  could  be  imputed,  to  xnsit  them  with 
penalties  because  of  the  waste  which  their  property  had  undergone ;  and 
that  to  require  the  payment  of  consumption  duty  upon  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  goods  than  was  actually  consumed,  was  in  so  far  to  substitute 
penalties  for  taxation  ;  a  system  altogether  unequal,  and  therefore 
vicious.  From  that  time  to  the  present  the  Government  ha^  at  all  times 
been  willing  to  give  a  favourable  attention  to  the  representations  of  the 
merchants,  and  so  many  concessions  have  thus  been  made  from  time  to 
time,  that  our  Customs'  regulations,  as  adopted  in  some  ports,  are  now 
acknowledged  to  afford  almost  every  facility  to  the  trader  that  can  be 
made  compatible  with  the  due  security  of  the  revenue.  Among  the 
relaxations  that  have  been  tlius  conceded  may  be  mentioned  not  only 
relief  from  the  payment  of  duties  on  deficiencies  ascertained  upon  re- 
exportation, but,  in  the  case  of  such  articles  as  are  subject  to  waste,  the 
duty  is  chargeable  only  upon  the  quantity  ascertained  to  exist  at  the 
time  it  is  taken  from  the  warehouse.  The  owner  may  "  sort,  separate, 
and  re-pack,"  any  goods  in  order  to  their  preservation,  or  to  effect  a  more 
ready  sale  or  sliipment ;  wines  and  spirits  may  be  bottled  in  the  ware- 
house, without  payment  of  duty,  if  intended  for  subsequent  shipment ; 
and  woven  fabrics  imported  from  abroad  may  be  taken  out  of  warehouse 
without  payment  of  duty,  in  order  to  their  being  cleaned,  bleached, 
dyed,  or  printed,  upon  security  being  given  to  replace  the  same  under 
the  custody  of  the  revenue  officers.  In  fact,  the  principle  is  now  felt 
and  acknowledged,  that  to  facilitate  in  every  way  the  operations  of 
honourable  commerce  must  prove  advantageous  to  the  community  at 
large. 

The  concessions  of  the  Government,  which  permitted  the  bringing  of 
certain  goods  into  consumption  upon  payment  being  made  of  the  duty 
upon  such  quantity  as  actually  exists  at  the  time  of  its  being  removed 
from  the  custody  of  the  revenue  officers,  was  occasioned  immediately 
by  the  circumstance  of  a  large  quantity  of  French  brandy,  9000  pun- 
cheons, having  remained  in  the  London  docks  so  long  that  the  strength 
and  quantity  were  diminished  in  such  a  degree,  that  the  duty  payable 
upon  the  portion  that  had  wasted  would  have  amounted  to  a  greater 
sum  than  the  market  value  of  the  brandy  remaining,  exclusive  of  the 
duty.  Under  these  circumstances,  although  the  improvement  in  quality 
occasioned  by  time  rendered  these  9000  puncheons  most  desirable  to 
tlie  consumer,  not  a  gallon  could  be  brought  into  use,  and  the  pro- 
prietors were  compelled  to  bring  over  supplies  of  brandy  which  had  not 
been  mellowed  by  age,  but  which  would  be  admitted  to  consumption 
upon  payment  of  duty  upon  the  quantity  of  spirit  which  each  cask  con- 
tained. The  folly  of  keeping  a  lai^e  capital  thus  unproductively  locked 
up,  and  becoming  daily  less  valuable,  grew  at  length  so  apparent  to  the 
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Government,  that  relief  was  afforded  in  the  first  instance  to  the  owners 
of  these  specific  casks  of  spirits  ;  and,  the  door  having  been  thus  opened 
for  the  infraction  of  the  principle,  so  long  and  so  strenuously  defended, 
it  was  soon  after  abandoned,  and  the  rule  adopted  which  has  since 
been  followed,  and  which  is  more  in  consonance  with  a  just  and  liberal 
policy. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  full  advantages  of  which  the  ware- 
housing system  is  found  to  be  susceptible  were  not  recognised  at  the 
time  of  its  first  adoption.  The  Act  of  1803  specifically  permitted  the 
warehousing  of  the  most  important  articles  of  West  India  produce,  without 
payment  of  duty,  in  the  West  India  docks ;  and  of  rice,  tobacco,  wine, 
and  spirits  in  the  London  docks:  besides  which,  the  permission  was 
given  to  warehouse  several  articles,  the  bulk  of  which  is  great  in  pro- 
portion to  their  value,  in  places  to  be  approved  by  the  Commissioners  of 
the  Customs,  and  a  more  numerous  assortment  of  goods  might  in  the 
same  way  be  deposited  in  wareiiouses  to  be  approved  by  the  Lords  of 
the  Treasury.  Although  the  Act  was  thus  confined  in  its  operation,  it 
contained  authority  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  to  extend  its  pro- 
visions to  any  other  ports  in  Great  Britain,  and  also  to  the  warehousing 
of  goods  other  than  those  mentioned  in  its  various  schedules.  The 
power  thus  imparted  was  acted  upon  at  first  with  the  greatest  caution. 
The  construction  and  situation  of  the  warehouses  then  existing  in  the 
various  ports  of  the  kingdom,  and  which  had  been  built  without  refer- 
ence to  the  kind  of  security  required  by  the  Government,  were  such  that 
it  was  not  considered  consistent  with  the  interests  of  the  revenue  to  grant 
the  same  privileges  to  them  as  were  conceded  to  the  more  secure  ware- 
houses of  the  docks  in  London.  At  the  same  time  the  small  amount  of 
advantages  that  would  then  have  attended  the  construction  of  warehouses 
of  satisfactory  security  was  not  sufficient  to  induce  the  merchants  to 
nmko  any  effi^rts  for  obtaining  it ;  and  in  proportion  as  trade  increased, 
and  ftvsl)  warehouses  were  needed,  these  were  built  on  the  old  plans, 
ami  in  appropriate  situations,  to  meet  the  convenience  of  individual  mer- 
chants, llad  the  s}*stem  been  placed  at  once  upon  its  present  liberal 
footing,  the  course  in  this  respect  pursued  at  the  outports  would  have 
boon  ditR'rtMit ;  warehouses  equally  secure  with  those  of  our  great  Lon- 
diMi  establishments  would  have  been  at  once  erected,  instead  of  those 
jxist  de^criUHU  which  are  tix)  costly  to  admit  of  their  being  abandoned : 
aiHl  the  elRvt  of  this  has  been  in  various  ways  injurious  to  commerce. 
*IV  mon^hanls  at  the  outports,  (eoling  jealous  of  those  in  London,  have 
alw^v>»  im}H\rtuiHHl  the  Gorerament  to  extend  to  themselves  the  indul- 
giMHH>*  \»hioh  the  imjHvrei^  in  the  nietn>polis  received,  and  to  which  they 
wi^n^  fiiirly  entitK\l  by  the  security  against  abuse  which  they  could  oflfer. 
i>u  Uh^  ivtlh^r  liaiul.  the  Inm^mment^  foeling  how  difficult  a  thing  it  is  to 
iHnixiiKV  any  UhIv  ^^  uh^u  of  the  re^isooableoess  of  distinctioDS  which 
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operate  to  their  disadvantage,  has  heen  more  slow  than  it  would  otherwise 
have  been  to  make  concessions  in  situations  where  they  would  be  unaccom- 
panied by  risk  to  the  revenue ;  and  in  this  way  the  progress  of  the  ware- 
housing system  has  been  more  slow,  and  up  to  the  present  moment  is 
less  favourable  to  commerce  than  it  is  capable  of  being  made,  or  than  it 
would  have  proved  if  a  different  course  had  been  adopted  from  the  first 
The  privilege  of  warehousing  goods  without  payment  of  duty  was 
first  extended  to  Ireland  in  1824.  The  different  ports  in  the  United 
Kingdom  to  which  it  is  now  granted,  with  the  dates  of  its  first  conces- 
sion to  each,  are  as  follows : — 

ENGLAND. 

London,  1803  (East  India  goods  1799,  and  tobacco  1800). 
Liverpool,  1805  (tobacco,  1789). 


Bristol 1805 

HuU        1805 

Newcastle 1805 

Plymouth  T 1805 

Portsmouth      ....  1805 

Southampton    ....  1805 

Gloucester 1805 

Boston 1805 

Dover 1805 

Falmouth 1805 

Grimsby 1805 

Newhaven 1805 

Rochester 1806 

Lynn 1806 

Whitehaven      ....  1806 

Ipswich 1806 

Lancaster 1806 

Exeter 1807 

Sunderland 1807 

Chester 1807 

Colchester 1806 

Weymouth 1809 

Poole 1810 

Dartmouth 1811 

Stockton 1815 

Shoreham 1819 

Whitby 1820 

Swansea 1821 

Bfilford 1821 

Bideford 1821 

Chichester 1822 

Barnstaple 1822 

Cowes 1823 


Rye 1823 

Bridgewater     ....  1823 

Yarmouth 1825 

Wisbeach 1825 

Goole 1827 

Chepstow 1828 

Carlisle 1830 

Maiden  (Essex)     .     .     .  1830 

Lyme 1831 

Bridport 1832 

Berwick 1833 

Cardiff 1834 

Ramsgate 1835 

Penaance 1836 

Shields 1836 

Truro 1837 

Faversham 1839 

Fleetwood 1839 

Hartlepool 1839 

Woodbridge     ....  1839 

Arundel 1840 

Scarborough     ....  1840 

Deal 1841 

Gainsborough  ....  1841 

Carnarvon 1842 

Maryport 1842 

Preston 1842 

Workington      ....  1843 

Manchester      ....  1844 
Newport  (Monmouthshire)  1844 

Fowey 1848 

Folkestone 1849 


Greenock 
Port-Glasgow 
Leith.     .     . 
Dumfries 
Aberdeen     . 
Grangemouth 
Dundee  .     . 
Glasgow 
Montrose     . 
Borrowstoness 


SCOTLAND. 

1805 
1805 
1806 
1807 
1812 
1815 
1818 
1822 
1823 
1824 


Inverness 1835 

Irvine 

Arbroath     ......  1836 

AUoa 1837 

Perth 1837 

Peterhead 1840 

Banff 1841 

Kirkaldy 1845 

Ayr 1847 
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IRELAND. 

Drogbedft    •     .     .     •     i 

1825 

Galway  .     .     •     ... 

.     1825 

Lo&dotiderrj    .     •     .     . 

.     1825 

Dundalk      .     .     .     .     , 

.     1825 

Rom 

.     1834 

Westport 

,     1836 

BaIUm   .     .     V     »     . 

.     1846 

Skibbereea .    ^     .     .     . 

.     1846 

Tralee    ' 

.     1848 

Dublin 1824 

Belfast 1824 

Cork       .     •     %     i     .     .  1624 

Wexford      .     .     V     .     .  1824 

Coleraine 1824 

Sligo 1B25 

Limerick     *     .     «     .     .  1825 

Newry 1825 

Waterford 1825 

Among  the  practical  advantages  that  have  attended  the  adoptkm  of 
the  warehousing  system,  may  be  mentioned  the  simplification  of  the 
Custom-house  accounts,  and  the  abridgment  of  labour  in  the  revenue 
departments.  During  the  time  when  the  duty  was  exacted  on  the 
importation  of  goods,  and  was  retuttied  upon  their  re-exportation,  the 
machinery  of  the  Custom-bo^uses  and  Excise-offices  throughout  the  king- 
dom was  Complicated,  through  the  necesuty  of  creating  checks  for  the 
prevention  of  frauds  on  the  part  of  the  exporting  merchants.  At  that 
time  the  largest  part  by  far  of  the  money  received  on  importation  was 
paid  back  on  the  subsequent  exportation  of  the  goods,  and  so  sys- 
tematically and  extensively  Were  frauds  carried  on  under  this  system, 
that  many  large  fortunes  were  created  by  that  means,  notwithstanding 
the  enormous  fines  which  at  various  times  were  imposed  on  tlieir  pos- 
sessors when  their  fraudulebt  proceedings  Were  brought  to  light  One 
extensive  dealer  in  foreign  spirits  is  known  to  have  openly  boasted  to  the 
Commissioners  of  Excise,  on  the  occasion  of  paying  to  them  &  fine  of 
30,000/.,  that  he  was  still  very  largely  in  their  debt.  At  that  time,  and 
before  the  construction  of  docks  in  the  port  of  London,  large  cargoes  of 
valuable  goods— the  mote  valuable  by  all  the  amount  of  duties  that 
had  been  paid  upon  them — were  deposited  in  private  vaults  and  ware- 
houses in  the  city,  where  liiey  were  exposed  to  pilfering  and  to  fraudu- 
lent admixtures  and  substitutions,  very  prejudicial  to  the  owners,  and 
for  the  amount  of  which  tiie  large  comp^osations  paid  by  the  dock  com- 
panies are  considered  to  have  formed  a  very  inadequate  compensation  to 
the  warehouse-keepers.  It  is  no  small  praise  of  the  warehousing  system 
to  say,  that  it  has  thus  removed  much  of  the  temptation  to  fraudulent 
proceedings  on  the  part  of  a  numerous  proportion  of  the  persons  i«  whom 
trusts  of  this  kind  were  neeeesarily  confided. 
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SECTION  IV. 


PUBLIC  REVENUE  AND  EXPENDITURE. 


CHAPTER  I. 

FINANCIAL  SITUATION   OF   THE  KINGDOM  AT  THE   BEGINNING  OF  THE 

PRESENT  CENTURT. 

Financial  Condition  at  the  dote  of  the  18th  Centmy— Triple  AseeMment— Income-tax 
Imposed — Repealed  —  Enormous  Goyemment  Expenditure — Fallacious  show  of  Pros- 
perity—BCisery  of  the  Working  Qanes— Their  diminished  Command  of  the  Necessaries 
of  Ufe— Effect  of  Mechanical  Inventions  in  supporting  the  Country  under  Diffieulties. 

In  order  to  give  An  intelligible  account  of  the  financial  state  of  the 
kingdom  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  it  is  necessary  to 
explain  briefly  the  system  which  had  been  lH*ought  into  operation  by 
Mr.  Pitt  during  the  preceding  three  years. 

In  November,  1797,  that  xninist^  had  recourse  to  what  he  was  pleased 
to  call  ^'  a  perfectly  new  and  solid  system  of  finance."  The  public 
expenditure  of  that  year  amounted  to  25^  millions,  of  which  sum  only 
6 1  millions  were  provided  for  by  existing  unmortgaged  taxes,  leaving 
19  millions  to  be  rabed  by  extraordinary  means.  In  the  then  condition  of 
the  money-market  it  was  felt  to  be  impossible  to  borrow  such  an  amount 
in  the  ordinary  manner,  that  is,  providing  by  new  taxes  for  the  pajrment 
of  only  the  permanent  annual  burthen  occasioned  by  the  increased  debt ; 
and  a  new  impost,  calculated  to  produce  seven  millions,  was  sanctioned 
by  Parliament,  whi(^  impost  was  to  be  continued  until  it  should,  in  con- 
junction with  the  produce  of  the  sinking  fund,  repay  the  twelve  millioBB 
that  would  be  still  deficient.  Tliis  new  system  of  finance  might  have 
been  entitled  to  the  character  given  of  it  by  Mr.  Pitt,  if  it  had  not  been 
probable — nay,  certain — that  in  the  follo^ring  years  an  equal  expendi- 
ture must  be  met  by  similar  means,  until  the  seven  millions  would  prove 
inadequate  even  for  the  payment  of  the  annual  interest  of  the  sums  fer 
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which  the  tax  was  imposed,  when  it  would  become  part  of  the  permanent 
burthens  of  the  country.  This  new  impost,  to  which  the  name  of^ "  triple 
assessment"  was  given,  was  in  fact  an  addition  made  to  the  assessed 
taxes,  "  in  a  triplicate  proportion  to  their  previous  amount — limited, 
however,  to  the  tenth  of  each  person's  income." 

The  adoption  of  this,  or  some  similar  plan  of  financial  arrangement, 
was  hardly  a  matter  of  choice  with  the  minister,  by  whom  the  funding 
system,  as  ordinarily  practised,  could  not  have  been  any  further  pursued 
at  that  time.     Unfortunately  for  the  success  of  the  principle  which  it 
was  thus  sought  to  establish,  the  mode  in  which  it  was  proposed  to  raise 
the  seven  millions  of  additional  revenue  was   highly  unpopular,  and 
indeed  it  has  always  excited  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  public  to 
be  called  on  for  the  payment  of  any  tax  from  which  they  have  not  the 
power  to  protect  themselves,  by  abstaining  from  the  use  of  the  taxed 
commodity.     It  is  this  consideration  which  has  always  made  our  finance 
ministers  prefer  indirect  to  direct  taxation,  and  which  led,  during  the 
progress  of  a  long  and  expensive  war,  to  the  imposition  of  duties  that 
weighed  with  destructive  force  upon  the  springs  of  industry.    The  finan- 
cial difficulties  by  which  the  Government  was  then  embarrassed  may  be 
known  from  the  fact  that  a  loan  of  three   millions  was  raised  in  April, 
1798,  at  the  rate  of  200/.  3  per  cent,  stock,  and  5*.  long  annuity  for 
each  100/.  borrowed,  being  at  the  rate  of  6 J  per  cent.,  and  that  the  "  triple 
asesssment,"  which  was  calculated  to  produce  seven  millions,  yielded 
no  more  than  4^  millions.     In  the  following  December  the  triple  assess- 
ment was  repealed,  and  in  lieu  of  it  an  income-tax  was  imposed  at  the 
rate  of  10  per  cent,  upon  all  incomes  amounting  to  200/.  and  upwards, 
with  diminishing  rates  upon  smaller  incomes,  down  to  60/.  per  annum, 
below  which  rate  the  tax  was  not  to  apply.     This  tax  was  estimated  to 
produce  ten  millions :  it  was  called  a  war  tax  ;  but  when  the  minister 
proceeded  to  mortgage  its  produce  to  defray  the  interest  of  loans  to  a 
large  amount,  such  a  name  appeared  to  be  little  better  than  a  delusion. 
Like  the  triple  assessment,  the  produce  of  the  income-tax  fell  greatly 
short  of  its  estimated  amount,  and  yielded  no  more  than  seven  millions,  a 
large  part  of  which  was  quickly  absorbed  to  defray  the  interest  of  loans 
for  which  it  was  successively  pledged.     In  1801,  after  deducting  the 
sums  thus  chargeable  on  it,  this  tax  produced  only  four  millions  towards 
the  national  expenditure.     In  proposing  a  loan  of  25^  millions  for  the 
service  of  that  year,  it  was  considered  inexpedient  to  mortgage  the 
income-tax  any  further,  and  new  taxes  were  imposed,  estimated  to  yield 
1,800,000/.  per  annum.    In  March,  1802,  peace  was  made  with  France, 
and  in  the  same  month  notice  was  given  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, Mr.  Addington,  of  his    intention  to   repeal   the  income-tax, 
which  was  felt  to  be  highly  oppressive,  and  had  become  more  and  more 
odious  to  the  people.     In  efieeting  this  repeal,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
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keep  faith  with  tlie  public  creditors,  to  whom  its  produce  had  been  mort- 
gaged to  the  extent  of  56^  millions  of  3  per  cent,  stock,  additional  taxes 
were  imposed  upon  beer,  malt,  and  hops,  and  a  considerable  increase 
was  made  to  the  assessed  taxes,  besides  which  an  addition,  under  the 
name  of  a  modification,  was  made  to  the  tax  on  imports  and  exports, 
previously  known  under  the  name  of  the  convoy  duty. 

At  this  time  the  aggregate  amount  of  permanent   taxes  was  38^ 
millions,  exactly  double  what  it  had  been  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war 
in  1793.  During  those  nine  years,  taxes  to  the  amount  of  280,000,000/., 
exclusive  of  the  cost  of  collection,  had  been  levied  from  the  people ;  and 
a  few  words  are  necessary  in  order  to  account  for  the  seeming  contra- 
diction implied  in  the  fact,  that,  notwithstanding  this  ruinous  rate  of 
expenditure,  many  of  the  great  interests  throughout  the  country  wore 
the  outward  appearance  of  prosperity.      A  nation  engaged  in  an  ex- 
pensive war,  which  calls  for  the  systematic  expenditure  of  large  sums 
beyond  its  income,  may  be  likened  to  an  individual  spendthrift  during 
his  career  of  riot  and  extravagance ;  all  about  him  wears  the  aspect  of 
plenty  and  prosperity,  and  this  appearance  will  continue  until  his  means 
begin  to  fail,  and  those  who  have  fattened  upon  his  profusion  are  at 
length  sent  away  empty.  The  enormous  expenditure  of  the  Government, 
joined  to  the  state  of  the  currency  (as  already  explained),  necessarily 
caused  a  general  and  great  rise  of  prices :  as  regarded  agricultural  pro- 
duce, this  effect  was  exaggerated  by  the  ungenial  nature  of  the  seasons. 
Rents  had  risen  throughout  the  country  in  a  far  greater  degree  than  the 
necessary  expenditure  of  the  land-owners,  who  thence  found  their  situa- 
tions improved,  notwithstanding  the  additional  load  of  taxation.     The 
great  number  of  contractors  and  other  persons  dealing  with  the  Govern- 
ment had  derived  a  positive  benefit  from  the  public  expenditure,  and, 
being  chiefly  resident  at  the  seat  of  Government,  they  were  enabled 
greatly  to  influence  the  tone  of  public  opinion.     The  greater  command 
of  money  thus  given  to  considerable  classes  occasioned  an  increased 
demand  for  luximes  of  foreign  and  domestic  production,  from  which  the 
merchants  and  dealers  derived  advantage.     There  were,  besides,  other 
classes  of  persons  who  profited  from  the  war  expenditure.     These  were 
the  producers  of  manufactured  goods,  and  those  who  dealt  in  them,  and 
who  found  their  dealings  greatly  increased  by  means  of  the  foreign 
expenditure  of  the  Government  in  subsidies  and  expeditions,  the  means 
for  which  were  furnished  through  those  dealings :  the  manufacturers 
were  at  the  same  time  beginning  to  reap  the  advantages  that  have  since 
been  experienced  in  a  more  considerable  degree  from  the  series  of 
inventions  begun   by  Hargreaves  and  Arkwright,  and  which  acted  in 
some  degree  as  palliatives  to  the  evil  effects  of  the  Government  pro- 
fusion. 
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As  in  the  case  of  the  spendthrift,  while  all  these  causes  were  in  opera- 
tion, there  was  an  appearance  of  prosperity,  and  those  who  were  pro- 
fiting from  this  state  of  things  were  anxious  to  keep  up  the  deluacm. 
That  it  was  no  more  than  delusion  will  be  at  once  apparent  to  all  who 
examine  below  the  surface,  and  who  inquire  as  to  the  conditian  of 
poverty  and  wretchedness  into  which  the  great  ma^  of  the  people  were 
then  plunged.  In  some  few  cases  there  had  been  an  advance  of  wages ; 
but  this  occurred  only  to  skilled  artisans,  and  even  with  them  the  rise 
was  wholly  incommensurate  with  the  increased  cost  of  all  the  neceflEsaries 
of  life.  The  mere  labourer — ^he  who  had  nothing  to  bring  to  market 
but  his  limbs  and  sinews — did  not  participate  in  this  partial  compensa- 
tion for  high  prices,  but  was,  in  most  cases,  an  eager  competitor  for  em- 
ployment, at  the  same  or  nearly  the  same  wages  as  had  been  given 
before  the  war.  Nor  could  it  well  be  otherwise,  since  the  demand  for 
labour  can  only  increase  with  the  increase  of  the  capital  destined  for  the 
payment  of  wages ;  and  we  have  seen  that  capital  was  so  far  from  being 
suffered  to  accumulate,  that  it  was  dissipated  by  the  Government  expen- 
diture more  rapidly  than  it  could  be  accumulated  by  individuals.  In 
London  and  its  vicinity  the  rates  of  wages  are  necessarily  higher,  be- 
cause of  the  greater  expense  of  living  than  in  country  districts ;  and  it 
is  asserted,  from  personal  knowledge  of  the  &ct,  that  at  the  time  in 
question  there  was  a  superabundant  supply  of  labourers  constantly  com- 
peting for  employment  at  the  large  Government  establishments,  where 
the  weekly  wages  did  not  exceed  15«.,  while  the  price  of  the  quartern 
loaf  was  Is.  lOd.j  and  the  other  necessary  outgoings  of  a  labourer's 
family  were  nearly  as  high  in  proportion.  If  we  contrast  the  weekly 
wages  at  the  two  periods  of  1790  and  1800,  of  husbandry  labourers  and 
of  skilled  artisans,  measuring  them  both  by  the  quantity  of  wheat  whidi 
they  could  command,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  former  could,  in  1790, 
purchase  82  pints  of  wheat,  and  in  1800  could  procure  no  more  than  53 
pints,  while  the  skilled  artisan,  who  in  1790,  could  buy  169  pints,  could 
procure  in  1800  only  83  pints.  To  talk  of  the  prosperous  state  of  the 
country  under  such  a  condition  of  things  involves  a  palpable  contradic- 
tion. It  would  be  more  correct  to  liken  the  situation  of  the  community 
to  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  town  subjected  to  a  general  conflagration, 
in  which  some  became  suddenly  enriched  by  carrying  o£f  the  yaluables, 
while  the  mass  were  involved  in  ruin  and  destitution. 

It  may  be  objected  to  tiie  view  here  taken,  but  which  is  founded  upon 
facts  that  hardly  admit  of  controversy,  that,  had  the  condition  of  the 
country  been  such  as  is  represented,  we  must  have  sunk  under  the 
greater  efforts  we  were  so  soon  after  called  on  to  sustain ;  and  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that,  but  for  the  invention  of  the  spinning-jenny, 
and  the  improvements  in  the  steam-engine,  which  have  produced  sudi 
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almost  magical  effects  upon  the  productive  energies  of  this  kingdom,  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  have  withstood  the  combination  with 
which,  single-handed,  we  were  called  upon  to  contend.  The  manner 
and  degree  in  which  these  powerful  agents  have  enabled  us  to  withstand 
and  to  triumph  over  difficulties  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
have  been  shown  in  a  preceding  section  of  this  inquiry. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

PUBLIC  INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Gigtiitic  Expenditure  daring  the  War— Consequent  Exhaustion — Gloomy  Forebodings  of 
Political  Writers  in  former  Times— Amount  of  Debt,  1793  to  1816— Yearly  Income  and 
Expenditure,  1792  to  1849— Debts  contracted,  1801  to  1821— Sinking  Fund— Dead-weight 
Annuity — Conyersion  of  Perpetual  into  Terminable  Annuities — Expenditure  beyond 
Income  during  the  War— Income  beyond  Expenditure  since— Plans  of  Finance — Budgets. 

The  public  expenditure  of  England  during  the  war  which  was  begun  in 
1793,  and  continued  (with  short  intermissions  in  1801  and  1814)  until 
the  final  overthrow  of  Napoleon  in  1815,  was  conducted  throughout  upon 
a  truly  gigantic  scale.  In  1792,  the  last  year  of  peace,  the  entire  public 
expenditure  of  the  kingdom  was  19,859,123/.,  which  sum  included 
9,767,333/.  interest  upon  the  public  debt.  In  1814  the  current  expen* 
diture  amounted  to  76,780,895/.,  and  the  interest  upon  the  debt  to 
30,051,365/.,  making  an  aggregate  sum  of  106,832,260/.  paid  out  of 
the  public  exchequer  for  the  disbursements  of  that  one  year.  This  is 
the  largest  annual  outlay  ever  made ;  that  of  the  previous  year  was 
within  one  million  of  the  same  amount. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  that  the  public  expenditure  could 
have  been  long  continued  upon  this  scale  of  magnitude ;  the  state  of 
exhaustion  under  which  the  country  was  made  to  suffer,  during  the  first 
few  years  of  peace  that  followed,  sufficiently  attests  the  truth  of  tliis 
opinion.  The  financial  efforts  of  the  Government  had  been  made  for 
several  preceding  years  with  a  degree  of  lavish  profusion  that  was  con- 
tinually augmented  until  it  reached  the  height  above  mentioned ;  the 
expenditure,  including  interest  upon  the  debt,  during  the  ten  years 
from  1806  to  1815  inclusive,  averaged  84,067,761/.  per  annum,  sums 
which,  until  the  years  in  which  they  were  actually  expended,  it  would 
have  been  considered  wholly  chimerical  to  expect  to  raise.  The  expe- 
rience of  that  period  has  shown  how  impossible  a  thing  it  is  to  judge 
correctly  from  the  past  as  to  the  growing  resources  of  our  country,  or  it 
might  be  confidently  affirmed  that,  during  the  concluding  years  of  this 
series,  we  had  assuredly  reached  the  limit  of  possibility.  Without  that 
experience  for  their  guidance,  our  ancestors,  in  former  but  not  very 
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remote  times,  gave  way  to  gloomy  forebodings  as  to  their  future  pro- 
spects, at  which  we  cannot  but  smile,  when  thinking  of  the  comparatively 
pigmy  efforts  which  called  them  forth.  Some  of  those  forebodings  have 
been  recorded  by  Sir  John  Sinclair,  in  his  work  on  the  public  revenue 
of  this  kingdom.  A  few  passages  upon  the  subject,  taken  from  that 
work,  and  with  the  dates  at  which  they  were  written,  may  not  be 
without  interest  to  the  reader  at  the  present  moment : — 

1736.  "  The  vast  load  of  debt  under  which  the  nation  still  groans  is 
the  true  source  of  all  those  calamities  and  gloomy  prospects  of  which  we 
have  so  much  reason  to  complain.  To  this  has  been  owing  that  mul- 
tiplicity of  burthensome  taxes  which  have  more  than  doubled  the  price 
of  the  common  necessaries  of  life  within  a  few  years  past,  and  thereby 
distressed  the  poor  labourer  and  manufactiu*er,  disabled  the  farmer  to 
pay  his  rent,  and  put  even  gentlemen  of  plentiful  estates  under  the 
greatest  difficulties  to  make  a  tolerable  provision  for  their  families." — 
The  Craftsman,  No.  502,  14th  February,  1 736. 

At  the  time  this  gloomy  picture  was  drawn  the  public  debt  did  not 
exceed  50,000,000/.,  and  the  annual  charge  on  that  account  was  some- 
what under  2,000,000/.,  being  considerably  below  the  sums  added  to 
the  public  burthens  in  the  single  year  1814. 

1749.  "  Our  parliamentary  aids,  from  the  year  1740  exclusively,  to 
the  year  1748  inclusively,  amount  to  55,522,159/.  16«.  3c?.,  a  sum  that 
will  appear  incredible  to  future  generations,  and  is  so  almost  to  the 
present.  Till  we  have  paid  a  good  part  of  our  debt,  and  restored  our 
country  in  some  measure  to  her  former  wealth  and  power,  it  will  be 
difficult  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  Great  Britain,  to  make  her  respected 
abroad,  and  secure  from  injuries  or  even  affi*onts  on  the  part  of  her 
neighbours." — Some  Reflections  on  the  present  State  of  the  Nation,  by 
Henry  St.  John  Lord  Bolingbroke. 

The  debt,  to  the  effects  of  which  so  much  evil  is  here  attributed,  was 
still  under  80,000,000/.,  and  the  annual  interest  scarcely  more  than 
3,000,000/. 

1756.  "  It  has  been  a  generally-received  notion  among  political 
arithmeticians,  that  we  may  increase  our  debt  to  100,000,000/.,  but 
they  acknowledge  that  it  must  then  cease,  by  the  debtor  becoming 
bankrupt." — Letters  by  Samuel  Hannay,  Esq. 

In  the  few  years  that  preceded  the  publication  of  Mr.  Hannay's 
letters  the  debt  had  been  somewhat  diminished,  so  that  it  amounted 
to  about  75,000,000/.,  and  the  annual  charge  on  the  country  to 
2,400,000/. 

1761.  '*  The  first  instance  of  a  debt  contracted  upon  parliamentary 
security,  occurs  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.     The  commencement  of  khk 
pernicious  practice  deserves  to  be  noted ;  a  practice  the  more  likely  to    ^ 
become  pernicious  the  more  a  nation  advances  in  opuleoee  and  oralH||^| 
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The  ruinous  effects  of  it  are  now  become  apparent,  and  threaten  the 
very  existence  of  the  nation."  —  Hume's  HUtory  of  England^  8vo 
edition,  1778,  vol.  iii.  p.  215. 

The  public  burthens  bad  by  this  time  so  far  exceeded  the  possible 
limit  assigned  by  Mr.  Hannay,  that  the  debt  amounted  to  nearly 
150,000,000/.,  and  the  annual  interest  to  4,800,000/.  The  amount 
was  somewhat  reduced  between  that  period  and  the  breaking  out  of  the 
American  war,  when  a  succession  of  loans  again  became  necessary. 
On  winding  up  the  accounta  of  that  contest,  the  debt  amounted  to 
268,000,000/.,  and  the  annual  charge  to  9,500,000/.  On  the  5th  of 
January,  1798,  just  before  the  beginning  of  the  war  of  the  French  Re- 
volution, the  debt  continued  pearly  the  same  as  at  the  beginning  of  the 
peace  (the  exact  amount  of  funded  and  unfunded  debt,  including  the 
value  of  terminable  annuities,  was  261t735,059/.,  and  the  annual  charge 
was  9,471,675/.)  From  that  time  to  the  pea/pe  of  Amiens  hardly  a  year 
passed  without  witnessing  some  increase  to  the  national  burthens,  so 
that  at  Midsummer,  1802,  tiie  capital  of  the  funded  and  unfunded  debt 
amounted  to  637,000,000/.  On  the  50)  of  January,  1816,  the  capital 
was  885,186,323/.,  and  tiie  annual  charge  was  32,457,141/.  The 
following  statement  exhibits  the  progressive  state  of  the  public 
income  and  expenditure,  from  1792  to  1849,  including  the  annual 
charge  on  account  of  the  public  debt;  and  the  amount  of  money 
raised  by  loans  and  the  funding  of  Exchequer  bills,  with  the  amount 
and  description  of  stock  created,  and  the  annual  charge  in  respect  of  the 
same,  in  each  year  from  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 

An  extraordinary  degree  of  delusion  is  observable  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  different  finance  ministers  by  whom  the  support  of  the  ^king- 
fund  was  advocated  during  the  war.  It  has  been  pretended  that  the 
purchases  made  by  means  of  that  fund  had  the  effect  of  keeping  up  the 
market  value  of  the  public  debt,  and  thereby  enabled  the  minister  to 
contract  loans  upon  more  advantageous  terms  than  without  this 
machinery  would  have  been  possible.  It  may  well  be  doubted,  how- 
ever, whether  the  repurchase  in  this  nuumer,  from  time  to  time,  of 
parts  only  of  that  surplus  portion  of  the  public  debt  which  was  created 
for  the  express  purpose  of  such  operations,  had  any  real  effect  in  raising 
the  price  of  the  remaining  portion  of  the  public  securities-^in  other 
words,  whether  the  price,  thus  factitiously  acted  upon,  of  the  larger 
amount  of  debt,  was  at  any  time  greater  than  the  prioe  would  have  been 
of  the  smaller  amount  of  diebt  that  would  have  exited  if  the  sinking  fund 
had  not  been  created,  the  purchases  of  the  Commissioners  never  having 
in  hxX  accomplished  more  than  the  repurchase  of  the  so-needlessly- 
created  part  of  the  debt  It  has  been  further  urged  in  defence  of  the 
ing  fund,  that  the  prospect  which  it  enabled  the  minister  to  hold  out 
speedy  redemption  of  the  whole  debt  had  the  effect  of  reeon- 
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oiling  the  people  to  the  payment  of  a  larger  amount  of  taxes  than  they 
would  otherwise  have  been  willing  to  pay.  Allowing  that  the  effect 
here  stated  was  produced,  we  may  still  doubt  the  wisdom  of  that 
Government  which  is  obliged  to  resort  to  a  juggle  in  order  to  reconcile 
the  people  to  its  measures,  and  especially  when,  as  in  the  case  under 
examination,  the  delusion  was  so  expensive  and  likely  to  prove  so  per* 
manently  injurious  in  its  natiire. 

The  average  rate  at  which  3  per  cent,  stock  was  created  between 
1793  and  1801  was  57/.  Is.  6d.  of  money  for  100/.  stock,  and  the 
average  market  price  during  that  period  was  61/.  17«.  6d.  for  100/. 
stock.  The  loss  to  the  public  upon  the  additional  sum  borrowed  in 
order  that  it  might  be  redeemed  during  that  period,  which  was 
49,655,531/.,  amounted  to  4*  per  cent,  or  2,234,500/.  Between  1803 
and  the  termination  of  the  war,  the  average  price  at  which  loans  were 
contracted  was  60/.  7a,  6d,  per  100/.  stock,  and  the  average  market 
price  during  that  time  was  62/.  17*.  6d.  per  100/.  The  loss  was, 
therefore,  2i  per  cent,  upon  the  sum  redeemed  during  that  time, 
176,173,240/.  or  4,404,331/.,  making  together  an  amount  of  6,638,831/. 
absolutely  lost  to  the  public  by  these  operations.  This  amount,  reckoned 
at  the  average  price  of  the  various  loans,  is  equivalent  to  a  capital  of 
more  than  eleven  millions  of  3  per  cent,  stock,  with  which  the  country 
is  now  additionally  burthened  through  the  measure  of  borrowing  in  a 
depressed  market  more  money  than  was  wanted  in  order  to  its  being 
repaid  when  the  market  for  public  securities  was  certain  to  be  higher. 
I'he  fallacy  attending  this  system  is  now  so  fully  recognised,  that  it  is 
not  likely  any  minister  will  in  future  make  a  show  of  redeeming  debt  at 
the  moment  when  circumstances  compel  him  actually  to  increase  its 
amount  for  that  purpose. 

Another  error  of  a  still  more  important  nature,  involved  in  this  system, 
remains  to  be  noticed.  The  absurdity  of  borrowing  money  in  order  to 
extinguish  debt  could  never  have  been  seriously  adopted  but  with  the 
anticipation  of  the  good  effects  that  might  be  drawn  fix)m  such  a  course 
after  the  necessity  for  further  borrowing  should  cease,  when  it  might  be 
beneficial  to  apply  towards  the  redemption  of  the  debt  the  high  scale  of 
taxation  which  that  system  rendered  practicable.  There  never  could 
have  existed  any  doubt  of  the  fact,  that  whenever  the  necessity  for 
borrowing  should  cease,  the  market  value  of  the  public  funds  would 
advance  greatly,  and  would,  therefore,  in  an  equal  degree  limit  the  re- 
deeming power  of  the  surplus  income,  however  arising.  The  knowledge 
of  this  fact  should  have  led  the  ministers,  by  whom  successive  additions 
were  made  to  the  public  debt,  to  the  adoption  of  a  course  which  would 
have  enabled  them  to  turn  this  rise  of  prices  to  the  advantage  of  the 
public,  instead  of  its  being,  as  it  has  proved,  productive  of  loss ;  and  this 
end  would  certainly  have  been  accomplished,  if  at  the  expense  of  a 
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small  present  sacrifice  the  loans  had  been  contracted  at  a  high  rate  of 
intei^st,  instead  of  their  having  been  contracted,  as  for  the  most  part 
they  were,  in  3  per  cent  annuities.  It  is  presumable  that,  if  the  bor- 
rowing had  been  restricted  to  the  sums  actually  wanted  from  time  to 
time,  without  thought  of  a  sinking  fund,  the  public  might  possibly  have 
had  to  pay  at  the  outside  a  quarter  per  cent,  more  of  annual  interest 
than  they  actually  paid.  At  this  rate  the  deficiency  of  income  compared 
with  expenditure,  between  1793  and  1815,  which  amounted,  as  will  be 
shown  in  the  next  table,  to  425,482,761/.,  would  have  occasioned  an 
addition  to  the  capital  of  the  debt  to  the  amount  of  455,266,554/.  of 
5  per  cent  stock,  the  annual  interest  of  which  would  have  been 
22,763,327/.,  instead  of  a  nominal  capital  of  547,292,764/.,  with  the 
annual  additional  charge  of  20,690,871/.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  the 
nominal  coital  of  the  debt  would  hare  then  amounted  to  724,285,729/., 
and  the  annual  charge  to  32,530,660/.,  instead  of  816,311,939/.  of 
capital,  and  80,458,204/.  of  annual  charge,  which  was  the  state  of  the 
unredeemed  public  debt  on  the  5th  of  January,  1816.  Hie  Govern- 
ment would  then  have  been  in  the  most  favourable  position  for  taking 
advantage  of  the  lowering  of  the  rate  of  interest  which  was  certain  to 
follow,  and  maxrjr  years  before  the  present  time  the  whole  of  the  5  per 
cent  annuities  mi^  have  been  converted,  without  any  addition  to  the 
capital,  into  annaities  of  the  same  amount,  bearing  interest  at  the  rate 
of  8i  per  cent,  or  perhaps  lower.  Assuming,  however,  that  the  reduc- 
tion would  not  kave  gone  lower  than  Bi  per  cent,  and  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  snrplus  revenue  which  has  been  actually  applied  to  the 
redemption  of  debt  between  5th  January,  1816,  and  5th  January,  1849, 
which,  as  will  be  «een,  amounted  to  45,779,046/.,  the  funded  debt 
existing  on  5th  January,  1837,  would  have  amounted  to  678,506,683/., 
and  the  annual  charge  to  23,747,734/.,  instead  of  its  actual  amount 
773,168,316/:,  and  its  actual  annual  charge,  27,686,458/. ;  showing 
that  the  lo68  entailed  on  the  country  by  the  plan  pursued,  of  funding  the 
debt  in  stock  bearing  a  nominal  krw  rate  of  interest,  is  94,661,633/.  of 
capital,  and  3,988,724/.  of  annual  charge.  It  is  not  possible  to  calcu- 
late with  certainty  the  fnrliier  benefits  that  must  have  resulted  £rom  the 
repeal  of  five  mUEons  and  a  half  of  annual  taxes,  which  would  have 
been  practicable  beyond  the  amount  actually  repealed ;  but  it  is  pro- 
bably mudi  underestimating  those  benefits  to  state,  that  amcmg  their 
results  tiie  amount  of  public  inccmie  over  expenditure  would  have  been 
so  far  augmented  that  the  um^eemed  debt  would  not  at  this  time  have 
exceeded  six  hundred  millions,  while  the  annual  charge  upon  the  same 
would  have  been  twenty-one  millions,  a  state  of  things  at  which,  if  the 
VS^t  of  Europe  should  continue  undisturbed,  and  if  our  progress  should 
^^^^Vtaoal  our  past  experience,  we  may  possibly  hope  to  arrive  in  about 
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The  charge  of  inoonsistetx^  on  the  part  of  our  finance  ministers  in 
those  days  is  fully  deserved  by  their  adoption  of  two  measures  ha\ring 
for  their  objects  results  exactly  opposed  to  each  other.  These  measures 
are,  first,  the  creation  of  what  is  called  the  dead-weight  annuity,  and 
secondly,  the  conversion  of  perpetual  annuities  into  annuities  for  lives 
or  for  terms  of  years ;  the  effect  of  the  first  being  to  bring  present  relief 
at  the  expense  of  future  years,  while  the  second  increases  the  present 
burthen  with  the  view  of  relieving  posterity.  When  the  measure  for 
commutdng  the  half-pay  and  pensions  was  brought  forward  in  May, 
1822,  the  charge  upon  the  country  on  that  account  was  estimated  at 
about  five  millions.  This  was  neceasarily  a  decreasing  charge,  and  from 
year  to  year  the  public  would  have  been  relieved  by  the  falling  in  of 
lives,  until  at  the  end  of  fbrty-five  years,  the  whole,  according  to  pro* 
bability,  would  have  been  extinguished.  In  order  to  turn  to  present 
advantage  this  prospective  diminution  of  burthen,  it  was  attempted  to 
commute  the  whole  of  those  annually-diminishing  payments  into  an 
unvarying  annuity  to  last  during  the  whole  probable  term  of  fbrty-five 
years,  and  it  was  computed  that,  by  tiie  sale  of  a  fixed  annuity  of 
2,800,000/.,  fbnds  might  be  obtained  in  order  to  meet  the  dimioishing 
demands  of  the  quarterly  claimants.  This  sdieme  was  only  partially 
carried  i)ito  execution  by  means  of  an  arrangement  made  with  the  Bank 
of  England,  under  which  that  corporation  advanced  to  the  Government, 
in  nearly  equd  payments,  during  the  six  years  from  1823  to  1828,  the 
sum  of  13,089,4187.  as  the  purchase-money  of  an  annual  annuity  of 
585,740/.  to  be  paid  until  1867.  The  result  ctf  this  operation  has  been 
to  save  the  immediate  payment  during  the  years  in  wfaidi  it  was  in  pro^ 
gress  of  9,574,979/.,  and  in  return  to  fix  upon  the  country  the  annual 
payment  for  thirty-nine  years  thereafier  of  585,740/. 

In  the  prosecution  of  the  opposite  plan  of  converting  pei7)etaal  anmu- 
ties  into  annuities  terminable  at  stated  periods,  or  upon  the  occurrenoe 
of  certain  natural  contingeQcies,  the  amount  of  terminable  anmuties  has 
advanced  from  1,888,835/.,  at  which  it  stood  at  the  end  of  the  war,  to 
3,755,099/.  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1850.  It  would  occupy  consi^ 
derable  space  to  exhibit  the  progress  of  this  conversion  from  year  to 
year ;  and  it  will  probably  suffice  to  exemplify  the  result  of  the  operation 
during  one  year  (1834).  In  that  year  the  pei^taal  annuities  received 
in  exdiange  amounted  to  6,500,169/.  of  capital,  bearing  an  annual 
charge  of  202,831/.,  and  there  were  granted  in  lieu  of  the 

£. 

Anniiitiei  fbr  IWef 19Sy337 

n        for  termi  of  yean     ....    3ia,l38 
Deferred  annuities 3,871 

Together     ....  £511,346 
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making  a  present  annual  increase  of  308,514/.  to  tlie  public  burthens  in 
order  to  ensure  the  earlier  extinction  of  the  charge  of  202,831/. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  inquire  which  of  these  two  modes  of  pro- 
ceeding is  preferable.  Under  different  circumstances  either  of  thein 
might  be  wise  or  prudent,  but  it  is  quite  impossible  that  at  the  same 
time,  and  consequently  under  the  same  circumstances,  both  could  be 
either  wise  or  prudent,  and  the  minister  and  legislators  by  whom  the 
plans  were  proposed  and  sanctioned  must  be  allowed  to  have  stultified 
themselves  by  the  operations.  Of  the  two  courses  that  is  assuredly  the 
most  generous  under  which  the  parties  by  whom  it  is  adopted  subject 
themselves  to  additional  burthen  in  order  to  lighten  the  load  for  their 
successors,  and  indeed  it  would  seem  no  more  than  an  act  of  justice  on 
the  part  of  those  by  whom  the  debt  was  contracted  to  adopt  every  means 
fairly  within  their  power  for  its  extinction. 

It  is  singular  that,  with  so  much  experience  and  so  much  of  scientific 
acquirement  that  might  have  been  brought  to  the  correct  elucidation  of 
this  subject,  the  tables  first  adopted  for  the  creation  of  terminable  an- 
nuities were  incorrect,  to  a  degree  which  entailed  a  heavy  loss  upon  the 
public  The  system  was  estabUshed  in  1808,  and  during  the  first  year 
of  its  operation  annuities  were  granted  to  the  amount  of  58,506/.  10s. 
per  annum.  Of  that  amount  there  continued  payable  23,251/.  per 
annum  at  the  beginning  of  1827>  when,  to  adopt  the  calculation  of  the 
actuary  of  the  National  Debt,  as  given  in  a  Report  to  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  the  public  had  already  sustained  a  loss  of  more  than 
10,000/.  by  the  transactions,  besides  having  the  above  annual  sum  of 
23,251/.  still  to  pay  for  an  indefinite  term.  In  this  report  of  Mr.  Fm- 
laison,  he  states  that  the  loss  to  the  public  through  miscalculation  in 
these  tables  was  then  (April,  1827)  proceeding  at  the  rate  of  8000/.  per 
week,  and  during  the  three  preceding  months  had  exceeded  95,000/. 
The  discovery  of  this  blunder  had  been  made  and  pressed  upon  the  at- 
tention of  the  finance  minister  as  early  as  1819,  but  no  active  steps  were 
taken  to  remedy  it  until  1828,  and  even  then  the  rates  at  which  annui- 
ties were  granted  upon  the  lives  of  aged  persons  were,  after  a  time, 
found  to  be  so  unduly  profitable  to  the  purchasers,  that  the  Government 
was  again  obliged  to  interfere,  and  to  limit  the  ages  upon  which  life 
annuities  could  be  obtained. 

It  is  quite  impossible  that  any  similar  series  of  blunders  could  have 
been  committed  by  any  private  persons  or  association  of  individuals, 
whose  vigilance  would  have  been  sufficiently  preserved  by  their  private 
interest ;  and  it  is  disgraceful  that  the  Government,  which  could  at  all 
times  command  the  assistance  of  the  most  accomplished  actuaries,  should 
have  fallen  into  them.  It  is  yet  more  disgraceful  that,  after  the  evil 
had  been  discovered  and  pressed  upon  its  notice,  so  many  years  were 
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suffered  to  elapse  before  any  step  was  taken  to  put  a  stop  to  the  waste 
of  public  money. 

It  would  require  a  voluminous  account  to  explain  all  the  financial 
operations  of  the  Government  during  the  period  embraced  in  the  fore- 
going statements.  In  the  earlier  years  of  that  time,  while  on  the  one 
hand  the  minister  was  annually  borrowing  immense  sums  for  the  public 
service,  an  expensive  machinery  was,  as  we  have  seen,  employed  to  keep 
up  a  show  of  diminishing  the  debt,  by  which  means  the  people  were 
brought  to  view  with  some  degree  of  complacency  the  most  ruinous 
addition  to  their  burthens,  under  the  expectation  of  the  relief  which, 
through  the  magical  effect  of  the  sinking  fund,  was  to  be  experienced 
by  them  in  future  years.  The  establishment  and  support  of  the  sink- 
ing fund  was  long  considered  as  a  master-stroke  of  human  wisdom. 
Having  since  had  sufficient  opportunity  for  considering  its  effects,  we 
have  arrived  at  a  different  conclusion,  and  can  no  longer  see  any 
wisdom  in  the  plan  of  borrowing  larger  sums  than  were  wanted,  and 
paying  in  consequence  more  dearly  for  the  loan  of  what  was  actually 
required,  in  order  to  lay  out  the  surplus  to  accumulate  into  a  fund  for 
buying  up  the  debt  at  a  higher  price  than  that  at  which  it  was  con- 
tracted. 

In  the  Fourth  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Public  Income  and 
Expenditure,  which  was  printed  by  order  uf  the  House  of  Commons  in 
1828,  there  are  three  statements  showing  the  difference  between  the 
public  receipts  and  disbursements  in  the  ten  years  ended  5th  January, 
1802;  the  fourteen  years  ended  5th  January,  1816;  and  the  twelve 
years  ended  5th  January,  1828;  an  abstract  of  which  is  here  given, 
and  the  statement  is  further  continued  for  the  twenty-two  years  ended 
5th  January,  1850 : — 


Expenditure 
Income 


BALANCES  OF  INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 
Ten  Years  ended  6th  January ,  1802. 


£. 
447,812,773 
258,659^322 


Expenditure  more 
than  Income     .  £189,153,451 


£. 
Raised  by  oreaUon  of  debt  .     .  380,997,380 

Applied  to  redemption  of  debt  £180,346,440 
Money  raised  for  Austria  .  .  4,600,000 
Discount  and  charges  of  receipt       2,416,497 

187,362,987 


Balance  5th  January,  1802 
Ditto,  ditto,  1798  .     .     . 


9,027,021 
4,546,029 


193,634,443 


4,480,998 


£189,153,451 
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Fourteen  Years  ended  5(h  January,  1816. 


£. 
Expenditure      .     1,059,683,370 
Income    .     .     .       823,354,060 

Raised  by  creation  of  debt  .     • 
Applied  to  redemption  of  debt,  i 
Raised  for  East  India  Company 
Discount,  &c 

* 

Balance,  5th  January,  1816  .     . 
Ditto,  ditto,  1802 

Years  ended  Bth  January,  1828 

Applied  to  redemption  of  debt. 
Discount  and  charges  of  receipt 

Raised  by  creation  of  debt  .     . 

Balance  5th  January,  1816  .     . 
Ditto,  ditto,  1828 

^51,952,651 
2,500,000 
2,887,199 

15,465,578 
9,027,021 

£. 
900,107,717 

657,339,950 

342,767^7 
6,438,557 

, 

1 

£15,465,578 
4,228,753 

Expendrture  more 
th«h  Itieome     .  £3d6,329,8l0 

£286,329,S10 

7\ffeive 

£. 
Income       .     .     .     670,198,286 
Expenditure   .     .    640,966,521 

£. 
580,454,45^ 
544^588 

580,999,040 
540,530,450 

40,466,590 
11,286,825 

income  more  than 

Expenditure     .    £29,231,765 

£29,231,765 

Income    .     . 
Expenditure 


TSoenty-two  Years  ended  6/A  January,  1850. 

£. 

Applied  to  redemption  of  debt, 

beyond  the  amount  of  debt 

created 

Balance  5th  January,  1850  .     .        9,748,539 

Ditto,  ditto,  1828  .     •     .     .     .        4,228,753 


1,092.219,672 
1,075,645^391 


Income  more  than 


Expenditure    .     £16,547,281 


£. 
11,054,495 


5,519,786 


£16,574,281 


It  appears  from  this  statement,  that  during  the  ten  years  from  5th 
January,  1792,  to  5th  January,  1802 — 

£. 

The  public  expenditure  exceeded  the  ineome      ....     189,153,451 
Between  1802  and  1816  the  excess  of  expenditmre  was    .     .    236,329,310 


Excess  of  expenditure  during  24  years  of  war 


•     •     •     • 


425,482,761 


During  34  years  of  peace,  between  1816  and  1850,  the 
excess  of  income  over  expenditure  has  been     ....      45,779,046 
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At  this  rate  it  would  require  316  years  of  peace  to  cancel  the  debt 
incurred  during  24  years  of  war,  or  13  years  for  1 ;  but  the  comparison 
is  even  more  unfavourable  than  this,  because  at  the  time  of  borrowing 
the  rate  of  interest  is  high,  and  the  value  of  public  securities  low, 
whereas  at  the  time  of  liquidaticm  the  reverse  of  these  circumstances  is 
experienced,  so  that  on  the  most  favourable  supposition  it  requires  15 
years  of  saving  in  peace  to  repair  the  evil  consequences  of  one  year  of 
war  expenditure ;  at  which  rate,  our  successors  who  may  be  living  about 
the  close  of  the  22nd  century  might,  if  during  all  that  time  the  nation 
should  remain  at  peace,  find  themselves  relieved  from  that  portion  of  the 
public  debt  which  was  contracted  since  1792.  On  the  other  hand,  this 
period  would  be  somewhat  hastened  through  the  extinction  of  that  part 
of  our  public  debt  which  consists  of  terminable  and  life  annuities. 

It  is  necessary  here  to  explain  briefly  the  financial  plans  which  have 
at  different  times  within  the  present  century  been  proposed  by  the 
Government  and  sanctioned  by  Parliament 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  in  1803,  it  became  necessary  to  meet 
as  far  as  possible  the  increased  expenditure  of  the  country  by  the  impo- 
sition of  new  taxes,  among  which  was  included  the  income  tax,  under 
the  name  of  a  property  tax.  The  greater  part  of  these  taxes  were  de*^ 
clared  to  be  of  a  temporary  character,  and  were  to  cease  in  six  months 
after  the  re^establishment  of  peace.  It  soon  became  apparent,  however, 
that  to  adhere  to  this  stipulation  would  be  impossible,  since  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  country  required  the  contraction  of  loans,  the  interest  of 
which  could  not  be  provided,  except  by  the  gradual  appropriation  of 
one  portion  after  anoUier  of  the  proceeds  of  the  war  taxes.  Under  these 
circumstances,  it  was  proposed,  in  1807,  by  Lord  Henry  Petty,  then 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  to  depart  from  the  usual  practice  of  con- 
fining the  financial  arrangements  to  the  current  year,  and  to  determioe 
at  once,  as  far  as  was  possible,  the  amount  which  it  would  be  necessary 
to  raise  during  each  one  of  a  series  of  years,  providing  beforehand  the 
means  for  meeting  the  increasing  burthen.  It  was  assumed  that  the 
loans  to  be  raised  in  1807  and  the  two  following  years  should  be  each 
12,000,000/. ;  that  for  1810  was  stated  at  14,000,000/.,  and  during 
each  of  the  ten  ensuing  years  the  amount  was  assumed  at  16,000,000/. 
It  was  calculated  that  the  interest  upon  those  loans  would  be  met,  up 
to  that  for  the  year  1811,  by  the  falling  in  of  annuities,  after  which, 
the  war  taxes  were  to  be  pledged,  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent.,  upon  each 
loan  ;  5  per  cent,  to  pay  the  interest,  and  5  per  cent,  to  accumulate  as 
a  sinking  fund  for  discharging  the  principal.  The  deficiency  that  would 
be  occasioned  by  this  appropriation  year  by  year  of  the  war  taxes  was  to 
be  met  by  supplementary  loans,  for  the  interest  on  which,  and  to  provide 
a  sinking  fund  for  their  redemption,  it  would  be  necessary  to  impose 
new  taxes.     By  these  means  it  was  expected  that  the  country  would 
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have  been  able  to  meet  the  charges  of  an  expensive  war  during  a  series 
of  years  with  only  a  moderate  addition  to  the  public  burthens.  The 
ministry,  of  which  Lord  Henry  Petty  formed  a  part,  having  gone  out 
of  office  before  the  next  annual  finance  arrangement  was  brought  for- 
ward, his  plan  was  abandoned,  and  no  attempt  has  since  been  made  by 
any  minister  to  form  financial  arrangements  embracing  the  circumstances 
of  future  years. 

The  explanations  ofiered  each  year  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  concerning  the  financial  condition  of  the 
country,  are  not  given  in  such  form  as  to  be  readily  understood.  In 
the  accounts  by  which  the  statements  are  accompanied,  the  interest  of 
the  debt  and  other  permanent  charges  are  not  included,  and  on  the 
other  hand  nothing  is  stated  regarding  the  produce  of  the  permanent 
taxes,  forming  what  is  called  the  consolidated  fund,  except  the  amount 
of  its  surplus  or  deficiency,  as  the  case  may  be,  afler  providing  for  the 
permanent  charge  upon  it.  The  Budget^  as  it  is  the  practice  to  call 
this  annual  exposition,  explains  on  the  one  hand  the  sums  required  for 
the  public  service  diuring  the  year,  under  the  different  heads  of  Navy, 
Army,  Ordnance,  and  Miscellaneous  Services,  together  with  any  inci- 
dental charges  which  may  apply  to  the  year ;  and  on  the  other  hand 
are  given  the  vxiya  and  means  for  meeting  the  same.  These  ways  and 
means  consist  of  the  surplus  (if  any)  of  the  consolidated  fund,  the 
annual  duties,  and  such  incidental  receipts  as  come  in  aid  of  the 
national  resources. 

The  detail  of  these  budgets  would  consequently  throw  but  little  light 
upon  the  financial  condition  of  the  country,  if  even  they  had  been  pre- 
served in  an  authentic  form,  which  has  not  been  done.  Any  statements 
of  the  kind  that  could  be  offered  must  be  drawn  from  unauthorized 
publications,  in  winch  they  have  been  given  without  regard  to  me- 
thodical arrangement,  while,  as  respects  some  years  of  the  series,  we 
should  seek  in  vain  for  any  statement  whatever. 
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PRODUCE  OP  TAXES. 

Taxee  Imposed  1801  to  1849~TazM  Repealed  1814  to  1849— Produce  of  Taxes  in  pro- 
portion to  Population — Probate  and  Legacy  Duties— Cuftoms  and  Excise  Duties— 
**  Taxes"— Post-office  Duties— Du&es  of  Protection— Retaliatory  Duties— Their  effect  on 
Foreign  Governments. 

The  following  tables  exhibit,  1st,  the  estimated  amount  of  taxes  imposed 
under  each  of  the  five  chief  heads  of  revenue ;  viz.,  Customs,  Excise, 
Stamps,  Taxes,  and  Post*office,  in  each  year  of  the  present  century ; 
and,  2nd,  the  estimated  amount  of  taxes  repealed,  expired  or  reduced, 
in  each  year  from  the  peace,  in  1814,  to  the  present  time. 


EHinuUed  Produce  of  Taxes  iwpoMd  m  eoA  Year  from  1801  to  1849 

• 

Yean. 

ClUtOIBS. 

EstdM. 

Sump*. 

Turn. 

Port-office. 

Total. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

1801 

255,000 

435,000 

574,000 

306,000 

150,000 

1,720,000 

1802 

1,000,000 

2,000,000 

1,000,000 

4,000,000 

1803 

2,000,000 

6,000,000 

4,500,000 

12,500,000 

1804 

1,000,000 

•  • 

•  • 

1,000,000 

1805 

80,000 

490,000 

S36,'00O 

430,000 

230,000 

1,560,000 

1806 

864,000 

136,000 

5,000,000 

6,000,000 

1807 

•  • 

•  • 

« 
•  • 

1808 

•  • 

•  • 

206,*000 

200,000 

1803 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

1810 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

1811 

866,600 

751,000 

^ , 

1,617,600 

1812 

•  • 

760,000 

515,000 

226I0OO 

1,495,000 

1813 

850,000 

130,000 

980,000 

1814 

288,685 

•  • 

288,685 

1815 

176,772 

•  • 

176,772 

1816 

144,658 

230,000 

"400 

375,058 

1817 

6,691 

1,300 

7,991 

1818 

56 

1,300 

1,856 

1819 

1,137,902 

1,957,000 

7  ,'400 

8,102,803 

1820 

4,602 

115,000 

119,608 

1821 

•  • 

9 
•    • 

42,'642 

2*200 

44,848 

1822 

•  • 

•    • 

•  • 

1823 

•  • 

3,800 

14,' 796 

18,596 

1824 

45,605 

•  • 

4,*000 

49,605 

1825 

* « 

43,000 

5,100 

48,100 

1826 

188,725 

•  • 

188,785 

1827 

21,402 

*  • 

21,409 

1828 

1,963 

*  • 

8 

1,966 

1829 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

*  • 
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Ettimated  Produce  qf  Taxei  mpoted  in  each  ] 

Vearfrom  1801  to  1849— continued. 

Yean. 

Cuitoms. 

Excise. 

Stamps. 

Taxes. 

Post-offioe. 

Tuul. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

1830 

85,004 

611,000 

•  • 

•  • 

696,004 

1831 

626,206 

• . 

210 

1,170 

627,586 

1832 

22,976 

•  * 

21,550 

•  • 

44,526 

1833 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

1834 

17,394 

181,000 

•  ■ 

198,394 

1835 

75 

«  • 

•  • 

5,500 

5,575 

1836 

797 

■  • 

2,394 

530 

3,721 

1837 

•  • 

100 

•  • 

100 

1838 

•  • 

•  • 

1,733 

•  • 

1,733 

1839 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

1840 

1,160,226 

784,000 

811,447 

2,155,673 

1841 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

1842 

160,822 

241,000 

128,167 

5,000,000 

5,529,989 

1843 

a  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

1844 

•   • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

1845 

•  • 

19,000 

4,720 

•  • 

23,720 

1846 

2,000 

120 

•  • 

2,190 

1847 

•  • 

•  • 

V      •    • 

•  • 

1848 

ft  ft 

84 

•  • 

84 

1849 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

■  • 

Estimated  Amount  of  Tiuwf  npea/ied^  expired^  or  reduced,  m  eaeh  Year  from  1814  to  1849. 


£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

1814 

932,827 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

932,827 

1815 

822,749 

•  • 

•  • 

ft  • 

222,749 

1816 

52,888 

2,863,000 

•  • 

14,631,477 

17,547,365 

1817 

864 

4,000 

•  • 

31,631 

96,495 

1818 

«  • 

9,000 

.  • 

504 

9,504 

1819 

10,913 

14,000 

83,980 

195,651 

85,000 

269,484 

1820 

•  • 

4,000 

■  • 

•  • 

4,000 

1821 

19,932 

•  • 

73 

451,304 

471,30^1 

1822 

153,146 

1,745,000 

2,955 

238,000 

2,139,101 

1823 

346,592 

1,456,000 

•  • 

2,383,143 

4,185,735 

1824 

1,514,844 

•  • 

274,554 

11,935 

1,801,333 

1825 

2,804,357 

536,000 

68,780 

267,162 

3,676,839 

1826 

766,615 

1,134,800 

66,400 

•  • 

1,967,815 

1827 

1,738 

•  • 

2,300 

•  • 

80,000 

84,038 

1828 

36,327 

•  • 

15,671 

•  • 

51,996 

1823 

126,406 

•  • 

•  k 

•  • 

126,406 

1830 

551,470 

3,506,000 

•  • 

13,872 

4,070,742 

1831 

1,031,112 

529,000 

•  • 

2,940 

25,'000 

1,588,052 

1832 

247,746 

476,500 

7,168 

15,856 

747,864 

1833 

346,740 

626,000 

156,800 

402,588 

1,532,128 

1834 

305,817 

505,200 

31,204 

1,222,295 

2,064,516 

1835 

31,877 

131,500 

•  ■ 

162,877 

1836 

143,116 

536,500 

310,170 

32,000 

1,021,786 

1837 

234 

*  • 

•  • 

234 

1838 

289 

•  • 

•  • 

289 

1839 

4,950 

2,000 

56,308 

1,000,000 

1,063,258 

1840 

•  • 

•  • 

5,000 

i3,959 

18,999 

1841 

27,170 

•  • 

•  • 

27,170 

1842 

1,498,944 

•  • 

97,422 

1,596,366 

1843 

171,581 

240,000 

•  • 

411,521 

1844 

286,431 

70,000 

102,379 

458,810 

1845 

3,603,561 

932,000 

•  • 

4,535,561 

1846 

735,228 

•  * 

•  • 

735,228 

1847 

344,886 

•  • 

•  • 

344,886 

1848 

585,968 

• . 

•  • 

585,968 

1849 

388,798 

•  • 

•  • 

^88,798 

The  figures  which  apply  to  the  earlier  years  in  the  first  of  these  tables 
1  to  1803)  are  taken  from  the  budgets-speeches  of  the  Chancellors 
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of  the  Exchequer ;  those  which  relate  to  the  subsequent  years,  as  well 
as  the  amounts  given  in  the  second  table,  are  afforded  by  papers  prepared 
in  the  different  revenue  departments,  and  laid  before  Parliament. 

At  first  sight  these  statements  appear  in  a  high  degree  satisfactory, 
inasmuch  as  they  show  that  the  amount  of  duties  and  taxes  repealed 
since  1814:  exceeds  the  amount  of  those  imposed  since  1801  by  more 
tlian  10  millions.  So  far  as  these  branches  of  the  revenue  are  con- 
cerned, the  public  income  in  1849  exceeded  that  of  1801  by  19  millions 
— showing,  imder  those  heads,  a  virtual  increase  of  29  millions  between 
the  two  periods.  If,  however,  we  submit  these  data  to  a  more  careful 
examination,  the  result  will  prova  far  less  flattering.  With  the  view  of 
testing  the  progress  of  this  very  important  subject,  the  following  state- 
ments are  offered,  in  which  the  actual  produce  of  the  principal  heads  of 
taxation  is  given  at  the  periods  <^  1811,  1821,  1831,  1841  (the  years 
in  which  the  census  has  been  taken),  and  in  1849 ;  and  some  calcula- 
tions are  offered  to  show  what  the  produce  should  have  been  propor- 
tionally to  the  increase  of  the  population  of  each  period. 

In  preparing  these  statements,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  throw 
together  the  Customs  and  Excise  duties,  because  of  the  numerous  trans- 
fers effected  between  these  two  departments,  as  regards  the  collectbn  of 
revenue.  The  produce  of  these  two  branches  of  revenue  is  generally 
considered  to  afford  a  good  test  of  the  condition  of  the  people,  as  shown 
by  their  power  of  consuming  the  articles  upon  which  Excise  or  Customs 
duties  are  charged ;  so  that  an  increase  in  their  produce  has  always 
been  held  to  indicate  an  increase  of  comforts  brought  within  the  reach 
of  the  mass  of  the  population.  The  amount  of  Customs  and  Excise 
duties  collected  in  1801  was  19,330,867/.  Since  that  time  new  duties, 
amounting  to  25,797,068/.,  have  been  imposed,  and  duties  that  produced 
31,935,840/.  have  been  repealed.  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
amount  collected  in  1849  was  34,622,284/.,  being  15,291,417/.,  or  79 
per  cent,  beyond  the  collection  of  1801;  the  population  having  in- 
creased about  77^  per  cent.  If  a  similar  examination  is  made  in  regard 
to  the  produce  of  stamp-duties,  and  duties  under  the  management  of 
the  Board  of  Taxes,  it  will  be  found  that  under  the  first  of  these  heads 
the  increase  has  been  nearly  100  per  cent.,  and  under  the  head  of  Taxes 
the  increase  has  been  about  50  per  cent.  Under  the  remaining  head — 
the  Post-office — we  are  still  in  what  may  be  called  a  transition  state  con- 
sequent upon  the  radical  change  in  the  rates  introduced  in  1839,  and 
no  fair  deduction  can  yet  be  drawn  from  the  result  hitherto  experienced 
as  regards  revenue.  It  will  be  seen,  however,  that  In  1831,  when  the 
rates  were  at  their  highest,  the  deficiency  as  compared  with  population 
was  nearly  25  per  cent. 

That  the  increased  consumption  of  taxed  commodities  should  not  be 
greater  than  it  is,  as  compared  with  the  consumption  in  1801,  must 
strike  every  one  with  surprise,  who  observes  the  increasing  power  of  the 
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mass  of  the  people  to  command  the  comforts  of  life  ;  but  this  fact  will 
assume  a  much  more  instructive  shape  by  means  of  the  following  state- 
ments, which  prove  that,  however  unsatisfactory  the  case  may  be  con- 
sidered at  this  moment,  it  was  far  more  so  at  the  earlier  periods  to 
which  those  statements  relate,  and  that  the  change  for  the  better  may 
be  clearly  referred  to  the  modifications  which  of  late  years  have  been 
made  in  our  tariff. 


Statement  (tf  the  Proffreu  of  tAe  Princtpal  Branehei  cf  the  Public  Revenue  at  different  Periods 
during  the  preeent  Century,  ehowing  the  actual  produce  of  Taxation^  and  its  produce  in  com- 
parieon  with  the  tnereaeed  Population. 


18L1 

Amotint  collected  in  1801     .     • 
Duties  and  taxes  imposed  be-) 
tween  1801  and  1811     .     .     ./ 


Amount  to  be  received  in  1811 

by  computation  .... 
Amount  actually  collected  in  1811 


:} 


Amount  received  beyond  the 
computed  amount   .... 

Amotmt  received  less  than  the 
computed  amount    .... 

Amount  which  should  have  been' 
received,  taking  into  account 
the  increase  of  13^  per  cent,  of 
population     » 

Amount  deficient  in  proportion 
to  increased  population     .     . 

Amount  in  excess  in  proportion 
to  increased  population     . 


1831 

Amount  collected  in  1801     .     . 
Duties  and  taxes  imposed   be-) 
tween  1801  and  1821  .     .     .  / 


Duties  and  taxes  repealed,  &c. ) 
between  1814  and  1821       .     .  / 

Amount  to  be  received  in  1821 ) 

by  computation j 

Amount  actually  collected  in  1821 

Amount  received  beyond  the  ) 
computed  amount    .     .     .     .  j 

Amount  received  less  than  the ) 
computed  amount   .     .     .     .  / 

Amount  which  should  have  been] 
received,  taking  into  account! 
the  increase  of  21^  per  cent, 
of  population      .... 

Amount  deficient  in  proportion 
to  increased  populanon     .     . 
it  in  excess  in  proportion 
L  Increased  population    .     . 


Cnttoms  ftnd 
ExdM. 


£. 
19,330,867 

15,877,600 


35,208,467 
37,466,568 


2,258,101 


39,%1,610 


2,495,042 


19,330,867 
21,681,566 


41,012,433 
4,134,173 


36,878,260 
38,765,814 


1,887,554 


47,849,543 


9,063,729 


Staapfl. 


£. 
3,049,844 

1,104,000 


4,153,844 
5,703,913 


1,550,069 


4,714,612 


23,940,707 


989,301 


3,049,844 
1,147,042 


4,196,886 
23,993 


4,172,893 
6,513,599 


2,340,706 


5,414,329 


1,099,270 


Taxes. 


£. 
9,857,134 

11,236,000 


21,093,134 
19,819,722 


1,273,412 


4,120,985 


9,857,134 
11,751,000 


Poet-ofBee. 


£. 
843,976 

380,000 


1,223,976 
1,352,538 


128,562 


1,389,213 


36,675 


843,976 
609,600 


21,608,134 
15,310,567 

1,453,576 
25,000 

6,237,567 
7,814,690 

1,428,576 
1,383,538 

1,.517,123 

•  • 

•  • 

45,038 

8,171,093 


356,403 


1,853,578 


470,040 


TotaL 


£. 
83,081,821 

28,597,600 


61,679,421 
64,342,741 


2,663,320 


70,006,142 


5,663,401 


33,081,821 
35,189,206 


68,271,039 
19,493,733 


48,777,296 
54,477,641 


5,700,345 


63,288,543 


8,810,902 
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Cmtomaand 
BxdM. 

Taxes. 

Poit-ofllee. 

Total. 

1831 

Amount  collected  in  1801      .     . 
Duties  and  taxes  imposed  be-) 
tween  1801  and  1831     .     .     .  j 

£. 
19,330,867 

23,308,271 

£. 
3,049,844 

1,162,051 

£. 
9,857,134 

11,752,170 

£. 
843,976 

618,700 

£. 
33,061,821 

36,841,192 

Duties  and  taxes  repealed,  &c. 
between  1814  and  1831  .     . 

42,639,138 
19,660,519 

4»211,895 
476,358 

21,609,304 
18,225,249 

1,462,676 
106,000 

69,923,013 
88,467,121 

Amount  to  be  received  in  1831 1 

by  computation  .....' 

Amount  actually  collected  in  1831 

22,978,619 
32,819,296 

3,735,542 
6,947,829 

3,384,055 
4,864,343 

1,357,676 
1,530,206 

31,455,892 
46,161,674 

Amount  received   beyond  the  ) 
computed  amount    .     .     .     .  j 

9,840,677 

3,212,287 

1,480,288 

172,530 

14,705»782 

Amount  which  should  have  been  A 
received,  taking  into  account  1 
the  increase  of  48^  per  cent.| 
of  population J 

34,123,249 

5,547,280 

5,025,322 

2,016,148 

46,711,999 

Amount  deficient  in  proportion ) 
to  increased  population     .     .  f 

Amount  in  excess  in  proportion ) 
to  increased  population     .     .  j 

1,303,953 

•  • 

•  • 
1,400,549 

160,979 

•  • 

485,942 

•  • 

550,325 

•  • 

184  L 

Amount  collected  in  1801  .     .     . 

Duties  and  taxes  imposed  be-) 

tween  1801  and  1841     .     .     .  j 

19,330,867 
25,374^042 

3,049,844 
1,185,334 

9,857,134 
12,063,617 

843,976 
618,700 

33,081,821 
39,241,693 

Duties  and  taxes  repealed,  &c., ) 
between  1814  and  1841       .     .  / 

44,704^909 
23,078,503 

4,235,178 
711,067 

21,920,751 
19,881,717 

1,462,676 
1,130,000 

72,323,514 
44,801,287 

Amount  to  be  received  in  1841 ) 

by  computation ) 

Amount  actually  collected  in  1841 

21,626,406 
35,577,680 

3,524,111 
7,135,217 

2,039,034 
4,482,911 

332,676 
455,000 

27,522,227 
47,650,808 

Amount  received  beyond  the 
computed  amotmt    .     .     .     .  f 

13,951,274 

3,611,106 

2,443,877 

122,324 

20,128,581 

Amount  which  should  have  been^ 
received,  takiuff  into  accotmt 
the  increase  of  65}  per  cent,  i 
of  population 

35,755,658 

5,826,530 

3,371,203 

550/)24 

45,503,415 

Amount  deficient  in  proportion 
to  increased  population      .     . 

Amount  in  excess  in  proportion 
to  increased  population     .     . 

177,978 

•  • 

•  • 
1,308,687 

•  • 
1,111,708 

95,024 

•  • 

•  • 
2,147,393 

It  is  shown  by  this  statement  that  although  the  amount  of  taxes 
received  in  1811  was  greater  than  the  computation  made  finom  the  duties 
imposed  by  the  sum  of  2,663,320/.,  it  was  smaller  than  the  amount 
which  should  have  been  received  by  5,663,401/.,  when  we  take  into  the 
account  the  increase  which  had  been  experienced  in  the  numbers  of  our 
population. 


^ 
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Staletumt  (f  the  Progren  qf  the  Principal  Branches  cf  the  Public  Revenue  at  different  Period* 

during  the  pre$ent  Century,  i^c. — continued. 


Custom*  and 
Bxcbe. 

Stamps. 

Taxes. 

Post-office. 

ToUl. 

1S49 

Amount  collected  in  1801      .     . 
Duties  and  taxes  imposed  be-) 
tween  1801  and  1849     .     .     .  / 

£. 
19,330,867 

25,797,068 

£. 
3,049,844 

1,318,221 

£. 
9,857,134 

17^)63,617 

£. 
843,976 

618,700 

£. 
33,061,821 

44,797,606 

Dutie<i  and  taxes  repealed,  fco.,1 
between  1814  and  1849      .     •  / 

45,127,935 
31,935,840 

4,368,065 
910,868 

26,920,751 
19,881,717 

1,462,676 
1,130,000 

77,879,427 
53.^58,485 

Amount  to  be  received  in  1849 

by  computation  .....' 
Ajnount  actually  collected  in  1849 

13,192,095 
34,622,284 

3,457,197 
6,867,548 

7,089,034 
9,712,009 

332,676 
832,000 

24,021^)02 
52,083,841 

Amount  received  beyond  the 
computed  anount   .     .     •     • 

21,430,189 

3,410,351 

2,6721975 

499,394 

28^012,839 

Amount  which  should  hare  been  \ 
received,  taking  into  account  1 
the  increase  of  77^  per  cent,  f 
of  population ) 

23,415,968 

6,136,525 

12,494,285 

590,500 

4St,637^8 

Amount  deficient  in  proportion 
to  increased  population     .     . 

Amount  in  excess  in  proportion 
to  increased  populatton     .     .  j 

•  • 

11,206,316 

•  • 
731,023 

2,782,276 

•  • 

•  • 
241,500 

•  • 
9,396/t83 

In  1821  the  amount  actually  collected  was  5,700,345/.  beyond  the 
computed  amount,  but  8,810,902/.  below  the  sum  that  sliould  have 
been  received,  considering  that  the  population  was  then  greater  by  29} 
per  cent,  than  it  was  in  1801.  Between  1821  and  1831  taxes  were 
repealed  beyond  what  were  imposed,  amounting  to  17,321,404/.,  and 
the  effect  of  this  reduction  was  immediately  seen  in  the  proportionally 
greater  consumption  of  articles  upon  which  the  old  or  HKxlified  duties 
were  continued.  The  amount  received  into  the  Exchequer  in  1831  was 
greater  than  the  amount  by  computation  to  the  extent  of  14,7059782/., 
and  was  within  550,325/.  of  the  sum  which  it  should  have  reached,  con* 
sidering  the  increased  number  by  whom  it  was  contributed.  It  will 
further  be  seen  that  in  1841,  when  the  public  burthens  had  been  still 
further  reduced  by  3,933,665/.,  the  amount  of  duties  and  taxes  received 
was  greater  than  it  should  have  been  by  computation,  to  the  extent  of 
20,128,581/.,  and  greater  also  by  2,147,393/.  than  the  remainhig  taxes 
would  have  yielded  at  the  same  rate  of  consumption  by  the  increased 
numbers  of  tiie  people. 

Between  1841  bxA  1849  taxes  on  consumption  w«re  repealed  and 

reduced  to  the  extent  of  8,501,225/. ;   but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 

income  tax,  assumed  to  yield  5,000,000/.,  has  been  imposed,  showing 

^^^reduction  of  taxation  amounting  to  3,501 ,225/.     The  eflect  of  these 

^^^^■ptave  reductions  is  very  significantly  indicative  of  the  soundness  of 

V^stem  of  reducing  taxes  upon  articles  of  general  consumption,  the 
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revenue  from  the  different  sources  comprehended  in  the  foregoing  table 
having  amounted  in  1849  to  more  than  nine  millions  sterling  beyond 
the  computed  amount,  after  making  due  allowance  for  the  increase  of 
77^  per  cent  to  the  number  of  consumers. 

At  each  of  the  periods  embraced  in  the  foregoing  calculations,  the 
produce  of  stamp  duties  was  materially  beyond  the  amount  which  they 
were  computed  to  yield,  and  even  beyond  that  which  they  should  have 
yielded,  taking  into  consideration  the  increase  of  the  population.  This 
result  is  no  doubt  ascribable  to  the  operation  of  the  probate  and  legacy 
duties,  which  are  collected  under  the  management  of  the  Stamp-office. 
It  is  in  the  nature  of  these  duties  to  be — more  than  almost  any  others — 
unavoidable.  If  a  heavy  tax  is  laid  upon  wine,  or  upon  male  servants, 
or  any  similar  object,  every  one  has  it  in  his  power  to  avoid  the  pay- 
ment, by  foregoing  the  use  of  the  taxed  article ;  but  as  every  one  must 
die,  and  must  leave  his  property  behind  him,  and  as  few  persons  com- 
paratively, like  to  quit  the  world  without  making  such  a  disposition  of 
their  possessions  as  is  dictated  by  a  sense  of  justice,  or  by  feelings  of 
friendship  and  afiection,  the  cases  will  be  few  in  number  wherein  pro- 
perty of  even  moderate  amount,  which  devolves  by  succession,  is  not 
brought  within  the  operation  of  these  duties.  The  motive  of  saving  to 
their  families  the  amount  of  the  legacy  duty,  which  might  otherwise 
influence  some  persons  to  omit  making  any  testamentary  disposition  of 
their  property,  is  removed  by  the  regulation  which  subjects  property  in 
such  cases  to  a  much  higher  rate  of  probate  duty  (generally  50  per 
cent.)  than  is  chargeable  when  a  will  is  proved.  If  we  except  those 
duties  which  operate  in  the  nature  of  moral  restraints — such,  for  in- 
stance, as  the  duty  upon  spirituous  liquors,  when  not  sufficiently  high 
to  excite  smuggling — there  are  not  any  taxes  to  the  eflfects  of  which 
some  social  evil  may  not  be  ascribed.  It  has  been  objected  to  the 
probate  and  legacy  duties,  that  falling  inevitably  upon  capital,  tiiey  im- 
pair the  funds  applicable  to  the  maintenance  of  labour,  and  thereby 
diminish  the  future  production  of  the  country.  "  If,"  says  Mr.  Ricardo, 
"  a  legacy  of  1000/.  be  subject  to  a  tax  of  100/.,  the  legatee  considers 
his  legacy  as  only  900/.,  and  feels  no  particular  motive  to  save  the  100/. 
duty  from  his  expenditure,  and  thus  the  capital  of  the  country  is  dimi- 
nished ;  but  if  he  had  really  received  10002.,  and  had  been  required 
to  pay  100/.  as  a  tax  on  income,  on  wine,  on  horses,  or  on  servants, 
he  would  probably  have  diminished,  or  rather  not  increased,  his  expen- 
diture by  that  sum,  and  the  capital  of  the  country  would  have  been 
unimpaired."* 

*  <*Prinoiple8  of  Political  Economy  and  Taxation,"  p.  166,  third  edition. 
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It  might,  on  the  other  hand,  be  suggested,  that,  while  thc^se  duties 
are  accompanied  by  the  advantage  which  generally  attends  direct  taxa- 
tion, namely,  that  a  much  larger  part  of  their  produce  than  of  the 
produce  of  taxes  indirectly  collected  finds  its  way  into  the  public  trea- 
sury, they  are  likewise  free  from  the  evil  effect  commonly  ascribed  to 
direct  taxation,  that  it  engenders  irritation,  and  is  regarded  as  a  greater 
burthen  by  the  public  Uian  the  payment  of  duties  to  a  greater  amount 
upon  consumable  commodities.  The  legacy  and  probate  duties  are  in 
truth  not  felt  as  a  tax,  and  it  is  this  circumstance  which  has  exposed 
them  to  the  objection  urged  by  Mr.  Ricardo.  Another  and  apparently 
a  much  better-founded  objection  to  them,  as  levied  in  this  country, 
might  be  brought  forward,  namely,  the  partiality  showu  in  excluding 
from  their  operation  that  description  of  property  which,  from  its  greater 
comparative  value  and  security,  is  called  reed  property.  This  partiality 
has  always  been  felt  as  a  grievance,  and  the  sense  of  injustice  which  it 
is  calculated  to  awaken  is  of  more  moment  than  any  temporary  irritation 
that  may  accompany  the  demand  for  money  taxes,  which  soon  passes 
away,  and  will  be  felt  only  by  those  persons  who  have  ^ven  little  or  no 
consideration  to  the  subject. 

The  foregoing  table  (pp.  492,  493),  containing  the  amount  of  capital 
upon  which  legacy  duty  has  been  paid  in  Great  Britain,  in  each  year 
from  1797  to  1848  is  of  importance,  as  affording  some  data  for  approxi- 
mating towards  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  personal  property  held 
within  the  kingdom,  and  which,  it  is  thus  made  evident,  has  undergone 
continual  and  progressive  augmentation. 

It  should  be  stated,  that  some  part  of  the  capital  brought  to  charge 
in  each  year  consists  of  the  arrears  of  former  years.  These  arrears  of 
course  vary  from  year  to  year,  and  for  some  time  the  tendency  would 
naturally  be  towards  their  increase ;  but  it  may  be  assumed  that  for 
many  years  past  this  has  not  been  the  case,  and  that  the  arrears  received 
in  each  year  have  borne  a  very  near  proportion  to  the  amount  applicable 
to  the  same  year  which  is  suffered  to  go  into  arrear.  It  must,  too,  be 
borne  in  mind  that  there  is  a  very  considerable  part  of  the  personal 
property  in  this  kingdom  which  at  the  death  of  its  possessors  is  not  sub- 
jected to  the  duty  on  legacies  :  the  amount  thus  exempted  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  determine. 

Tlie  following  statement  gives  the  amount  of  revenue  received  for 
legacy  duty  and  probate  duty  in  each  year  since  1823,  distinguishing 
the  sums  collected  in  the  different  divisions  of  the  kingdom  : — 
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Rttura  0/  the    Tbfo/  Amaaiu  </  Bfmhu  reethtd  m  Hit  UnUtd  Kingim  at  taA  Ytar,  from 
itk  January,  IS-IS,  io  f<th  Jantttrj,,  16^,  fit  ataa^  Dutjum  Lifaeiet,  Fnbaha,  AdrnmiOra- 

tiont  aad  Teslamailary  /nntnl.iriFi. 


Y™emli,;«3.1,J.nu«y 

EDgluid  to  J  WtliiL 

SuHlinJ. 

G«..Bri,.l„. 

I«.UnJ. 

18a4-LegadM.     .     . 

MO 

881  U 

Ota  18 

0 

38 

£.      .. 
359  19 

556  10 

d. 
2 

0 

£.        .. 
981,141  13 

820,599    8 

d. 

8 

0 

16 

29 

t.  ..  rf. 
296  14    51 

411   10  10 

'"%'XS...-.  ; 

96S 

08T  13 

aaa  u 

61 

370  10 

'i 

1,049,458    3 

1 

33 
31 

iia  16   74 

lB26-lrfgKiag       .      . 
Probfttet^  fca.    . 

99a 
831 

100  18 

137    T 

64 

805  la 

» 

1,056,906     6 
874,511     7 

11 

30 
34 

258  13    2( 
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Probata,  kc.     . 

869 
763 

SOB  10 

45y    e 

54 

52 

114  II 

578    0 

8 

923,823    2 
815.037     9 

2 
0 

21 
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19a8-Leg»d09       .      . 
ProbMe8,kC.    . 

967 
830 

377    3 
800    6 

65 

37 

676    ! 

983    0 

9 

1,013,053    6 
868,739    6 

3 

0 

35 
33 

750  0  9 
166  10    0 

ProbatBa,tc.   . 

1,105 

833 

250  IS 
744    0 

65 
43 

048  10 

850  10 

1 
0 

1,170,204    8 
877,594  10 

9 

0 

27 

41 

557  14    54 

1830-UgaciM       .      . 
ProbMes.  to.    . 

1,119 
835 

936  13 
273    0 

43 

778    3 
709    0 

0 
0 

1,178,709  15 
877,983    0 

3 
0 

29 
46 

325  10    I 

400  17  10 

Probates,  ko.    . 

'857 

305  19 

909    0 

46 

954  12 
029  10 

! 
0 

1,223,260  11 
903,938  10 

6 
0 

24 

37 

626  15  3 
125  15    3 

ISSa-Legadea       .     . 
Ptolwtei,  io,    . 

1,075 

833 

S64    9 
593  10 

43 

194  14 
346  10 
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0 

1,144,459    3 
878,939    0 

0 

41 

3.53  3  3 
728  10    0 
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ProbsIM,  k<s,     . 

i,iaa 

600  IB 
911  10 

81 
41 

353    e 

368    0 

0 

1,305,053    4 
845,179  10 
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25 

974    a    0 

508  10    0 

1834— LegMiBB       .      . 

1,093 
839 

343    4 

56 
46 

674    0 

tl 

1,150,017     4 
885,463    0 
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25 
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543  13  10 
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Probates,  &s.     . 

■l,l*n 

864 
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393  10 

69 
67 

509  11 

1 

1,209,739    0 
931,846  10 

3 

K 

273    3  lOJ 

18.W- Legacies      .     . 
Prob«taB,  &c.     . 

1.106 

848 

361  13 
066  11 

?, 

518  10 
544  10 

3 

1,178,883    3 
699,611     1 

8 

27 
40 

284    7  10 

Probst^  fto'.     ; 

1,003 
861 

340    4 
046  18 

78 
55 

111  17  10 
873    0    0 

1,171,452    2 
916,919  18 

4 

2« 

048  19  S 
541   10    0 

1S3S— Legulei      .     . 
Probates,  fco.    . 

'ms 

303    9 
768  15 

76 

58 

662    8 
333  10 

I 

1,179,965  17 
1,024,002    5 

0 

2£ 

008  18  4 
254    0    0 

ISa^-LegaclM.    .     . 

'873 

701    « 
190  10 

74 

55 

396  19 
775  10 

3 

1,382,001     3 
927,966    0 

8 
0 

36 

46 

105  14    0 

127    0    0 

1840— LogoclM       .      . 
Probatei,  kc.     . 

'831 

220  to 

101 
48 

618     8 
741     0 

10 

1,160,937  16 
879,961  10 

0 

% 

443  8  1 
237  10    0 

IS4I -Legacies       .      . 
Probate^  io.     . 

1.087 
898 

690    3 

89 
50 

070  18 
162  10 

0 

1,176,182  IB 
948,853  12 

6 

26 
40 

581     0    0 

l84a-LcgiMlel       .      . 

1,109 
915 

317     1 
354  19 

S9 

57 

787  15 
955    0 

0 

1,179,104  17 
973,309  19 

9 

6 

30 

39 

171  U    0 

18»S-LegacieB      .     . 
Probates,  be.    . 

1,141 

471  U 

496  13 

62 

871     1 
342  10 

0 

1,329,342  15 
922,839    3 

' 

65 

49 

375  15  6 
548    0    0 
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Return  if  the  Total  Amount  <f  Revenue  for  Stamp  Duty 

on  Legacies^  ^.— < 

continued. 

Yrar  ending  5th  Janoiry. 

England  and  Wales. 

Scotland. 

Great  Britain. 

Ireland. 

1844 — ^Legacies      .     . 
Probates,  &c.    . 

£.          9,     d, 

1,114,871     6    6 

879,367    5    0 

£.  «.  d. 
86,897  18  6. 
53,413    0    0 

£.         «.       d. 

1,201,769    5    0 

932,780    5    0 

£.         9.     d. 

39,034  17     3 
66,184  10     1 

1845— Legacies      .     . 
Probates,  &c.    . 

1,124,435  12    0 
902,219  15    6 

74,116  15  11 
64,632  10    0 

1,198,552    7  11 
966,852    5    6 

53,618  13    3 
61,031     9  10 

1846— Legacies      .     . 
Probates,  &c.    . 

1,178,866    6    9 
963,322  12    0 

88,073  15  5 
66,631  10    0 

1,266,940    2    2 
1,029,954    2    0 

61,629  18     1 
65,852    0    0 

1847— Legacies       .     . 
Probates,  &c.    . 

1,087,004  18    7 
915,045  19    6 

97,198  18  4 
67,533    0    0 

1,184,203  16  11 
982,578  19    6 

63,350  19    0 
72,036  10    0 

1848— Legacies      .     . 
Probates,  &o. 

1,174,466    4    6 
978,820    7    0 

83,995  10  3 
82,147    0    0 

1,258,461  14    9 
1,060,967    7    0 

61,061     4    8 
86,051  10    0 

1849— Legacies      .     . 
Probates,  &o.    . 

1,057,691    3    9 
889,341  14    0 

93,485  4  6 
75,796  10    0 

1,151,176    8    3 
965,138    4    0 

72,488    6    4 
76,539    0    0 

But  for  the  great  productiveness  of  the  class  of  duties  just  considered, 
the  deficient  produce  of  taxation  during  the  war  and  for  the  few  years 
that  elapsed  after  its  close,  in  which  we  were  still  suffering  from  its 
financial  evils,  would  have  heen  much  more  apparent.  The  progress  of 
Customs  and  Excise  duties,  as  computed  at  each  of  the  periods  embraced 
in  the  statement,  was  as  follows : — 


Yean. 


1801 
1811 
1821 
1831 
1841 


1849 


To  be  Collected 

by 
Computation. 


£. 

35,208,467 
36,878,260 
22,978,619 
21,626,406 

13,192,095 


Duties,  Sec, 

ImpoMd  beyond 

Amount  repealed 

rinoe  1801. 


Sums  actually 
Collected. ' 


(Deficient, 

considering 

incrMMed 

Population. 


£. 

15,877,600 
17,547,393 

3,647,752 

2,295,539 
Repealed  bevond 

Impooed. 

6,138,772 


£. 
19,330,867 
37,466,568 
38,765,814 
32,819,296 
35,577,680 

34,622,284 


£. 

2,495,042 

9,083,729 

1,303,953 

177,978 


conaiderin^ 

increased 

Population. 


11,206,316 


Pursuing  this  inquiry  into  the  two  remaining  branches,  we  find  the 
following  results : — 


Duties,  &c.. 

Duties,  &c., 

Deficient 

BxeeidTv 

To  be  Collected 

Impooed  beyond 

Repealed  beyond 

Sums  actually 
Collected. 

Beoelpt, 

Reedipt, 

Years. 

by 
Computation. 

Amount 
Bepealed  since 

Amount 
Imposed  since 

considering 
increased 

ooDsideriitf 
iniieasiid 

1801. 

1801. 

Population. 

l\>palatioa. 

Taxes. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

1801 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

9,857,134 

•  • 

•  • 

1811 

21,093,134 

11,236,000 

•  • 

19,819,722 

4,120,985 

•  • 

1821 

6,297,567 

•  • 

3,559,567 

7,814,690 

356,403 

•  a 

1831 

3,384,055 

•  • 

6,473,079 

4,864,343 

160,979 

•  • 

1841 

2,039,034 

Repealed  bevond 
Imposed. 
7,818,100 

•  • 

4,482,911 

•  • 

1,111,708 

1849 

7,039,034 

2,818,100 

•  • 

9,712,009 

2,782,276 

•  • 
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To  be  Collected 

Yean. 

by 

Compatmtion. 

£. 

1801 

•  • 

1811 

1,223,976 

1821 

1,428,576 

1831 

1,357,676 

1841 

332,676 

1849 

332,676 

Datiet,  lee.. 

Deaclent 

ExeeasiTe 

Imponed  beyond 

Soma  actually 

CVkllM*tMl 

Receipt, 

Receipt, 

Amount 

considering 

considering 

Repealed  since 

KAMI  lecMm  • 

increased 

increased 

1801. 

Population. 

Population. 

Post  Office. 

£- 

£. 

£. 

£. 

•  • 

843,976 

•  * 

•  • 

380,000 

1,352,538 

36,675 

e  m 

584,600 

1,383,538 

470,040 

•  m 

513,000 

1,530,206 

485,942 

•  • 

Repealed  berond 
Impoeed. 

511,300 

455,000 

95,024 

•  • 

511,300 

832,000 

•  * 

241,500 

The  revenue  derived  from  the  Post-office  was  in  1836  deficient  at  the 
rate  of  25  per  cent,  when  examined  with  reference  to  the  increased 
population,  and  compared  with  its  productiveness  in  1801 ;  and  it  will 
be  observed  tha  less  had  then  been  done  since  the  peace  in  this  than  in 
any  other  branch  of  the  public  revenue  towards  the  relief  of  the  people. 
It  is  a  very  common  idea,  that  because  the  Government  performed  a 
service,  in  return  for  the  tax  imposed  on  the  transmission  of  letters — 
which  cannot  be  said  with  equal  propriety  in  regard  to  any  other  taxes 
— that  therefore  this  was  a  peculiarly  fair  and  fit  object  for  taxation, 
and  that  the  Government  would  even  have  been  justified  in  making  any 
addition  to  the  rates  of  postage  which  should  have  left  the  cost  of  con- 
veying a  letter  below  that  which  it  would  occasion  to  the  individual 
himself  to  convey  it.  This,  however,  is  a  very  narrow  point  of  view  in 
which  to  place  the  question,  and  one  which  leaves  altogether  out  of  sight 
the  fact  that  the  Government,  assuming  to  itself  a  strict  monopoly  in 
the  business,  thereby  shut  out  the  open  competition  of  individuals  and 
private  associations,  by  whom  the  service  might  be  performed  upon  terms 
more  advantageous  for  the  public. 

The  whole  subject  of  taxation  is  one  of  the  highest  importance,  and 
yet  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  principles  by  which  it  should  be  governed 
are  but  partially  understood.  If  even  our  finance  ministers  had  at  any 
time  conceived  plans  for  establishing  this  subject  upon  a  sounder  footing, 
they  would  probably  have  been  withheld,  by  the  situation  in  which  this 
country  is  placed  through  the  burthen  of  its  obligations  to  the  public 
creditor,  from  attempting  any  great  experimental  alteration  of  the 
existing  system.  So  long  as  this  check  to  improvement  shall  operate, 
it  may  be  hopeless  to  advocate  the  adoption  of  any  radical  change,  but 
it  must,  under  any  circumstances,  be  of  advantage  to  know  the  facts 
that  have  accompanied  the  course  pursued. 

Among  the  reductions  effected  from  1831  inclusive,  several  are  of 
duties  which  were  partial  and  unjust  in  their  operation,  while  others 
were  highly  impolitic  in  their  tendency,  and  prevented  the  extension  of 
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certain  branches  of  industry.  Among  the  former  may  be  mentioned 
the  duty  upon  coals  carried  coastwise,  which  acted  in  aggravation  of  the 
natural  disadvantage  experienced  by  the  inhabitants  of  those  jmrts  of 
the  country  to  which  fuel  was  conveyed  at  a  great  expense,  while  the 
districts  in  which  coal  abounds,  and  where,  consequently,  its  cost  is 
small,  were  exempt  from  the  tax.  Among  the  duties  to  which  the 
charge  of  impolicy  is  applied  was  that  upon  printed  cottons,  the  evil 
effects  of  which  have  been  sufficiently  explained  in  a  fonner  section. 
The  discriminating  duties  upon  sugar  and  coffee,  tlie  produce  of  British 
possessions  in  India,  have  also  been  removed,  a  measure  which  could 
not  fail  to  have  the  best  eflPects  upon  our  commerce  with  thiat  part  of 
the  world,  and  a  long  list  of  articles,  the  revenue  derived  from  which 
was  insignificant  in  amount,  but  hurtful  in  its  effects  upon  various 
branches  of  the  national  industry,  have  either  been  removed  from  the 
tariff  or  the  duties  upon  them  reduced  to  rates  that  are  merely  nominal. 
The  Custom-house  accounts  exhibited  in  1842  a  list  of  190  articles 
upon  which  duties  were  levied,  independent  of  such  as  were  not  con- 
sidered worth  enumerating,  but  were  described  as  "  all  other  articles," 
and  the  duties  upon  which,  in  that  year,  amounted  to  73,351/.  It  is  a 
curious  fact,  that  out  of  this  long  array  of  substances,  the  net  produce 
of  the  duties  upon  which  amounted,  in  1840,  to  23,341,813/.,  the  large 
proportion  of  93|  per  cent.,  or  21,872,508/.,  was  collected  upon 
eighteen  articles,  as  shown  in  the  following  list.  By  extending  the  list 
so  as  to  comprise  all  articles  which  yield  annually  10,000/.  and  upwards, 
it  will  be  found  to  comprehend,  altogether,  only  forty-five  articles, 
yielding  22,742,601/.,  or  97i  per  cent  of  the  whole,  leaving  145 
articles,  besides  all  those  unenumerated,  and  which  yielded  599,212/., 
or  2i  per  cent,  of  the  produce. 


Tea 3,472,864 

Sugar  and  Molasses      .     .  4,650,016 

Tobacco 3,588,192 

British    Plantation    and   \^  ..^  «,^ 
Foreign  SpiriU    .     .      }2,440,942 

Wine 1,791,646 

Timber 1,731,549 

Coffee 921,550 

Cottonwool       ....  648,987 

Butter 257,576 


£19,503,272 


£. 

TaUow 186,283 

Silk  Manufactured  Goods    .     240,627 

CorranU 201,577 

Sheep's  Wool       ....     132,689 

Com 1,156,63J 

Raisins 138,208 

Seeds 195,541 

Cheese,,. 117,677 

2,369,236 
19,503,272 

£21,872,508 
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£. 

Pepper 70,593 

Dye  and  Hard  Woods      .     .  67,304 

Turpentine 85,194 

Oils 87,869 

Lemons  and  Oranges  .     .  62,814 

Hides 41,442 

Furs 20,914 

Iron 21,819 

Indigo 39,825 

Licorice  Juice 26,534 

Leather  Gloves      ....  28,301 

Rice 24,610 

B«rk 20,751 

Eggs 34,374 

Bristles 29,121 

Corkwood 24,795 

Platting  for  Hats  .     .     .     .  11,900 


£. 

Skins 10,026 

Woollen  Manufactures  20,615 

Glass 23,048 

Raw  and  Waste  Silk   .     .     .  17,658 

Linen 13,712 

Nuts 13,874 

Nutmegs 15,040 

Brimstone 11,198 

Madder  and  Madder  Roots  .  16,818 

Cocoa 20,944 


£698,160 


171,933 
698,160 

870,093 
21,872,508 

£22,742,601^ 


*  Since  1842  the  Customs  duties  have  been  repealed  on  cotton  wool,  sheep's  wool,  various 
seeds,  turpentine,  oils,  hides,  ftirs,  iron,  indigo,  bark,  bristles,  cork  wood,  skins,  woollen 
manu&ctures,  raw  and  waste  silk,  linen,  brimstone,  madder  and  madder  roots ;  and  the  then 
existing  rates  have  been  reduced  on  sugar  and  molasses,  foreign  spirits,  timber,  butter, 
tallow,  silk  maauftctttres,  currants,  com,  raisins,  and  cheese,  all  included  in  the  above  list. 

A  similar  examination  of  the  Custom-house  accounts  for  1849  shows  the  following  result 
of  these  important  changes,  vis.,  that  upon  12  sorticles,  yielding  each  more  than  100,0ro/.,  the 
revenue  has  amounted  to  95|^per  cent,  of  the  whole ;  that  upon  14  articles,  yielding  each 
between  10,000/.  and  100,000/.,  the  proportion  was  beyond  2^  per  cent.,  while  allotlier 
articles,  the  revenue  fnm  each  of  wmch  was  less  than  10,000/.,  yielded  less  tlmn  2  per  cent, 
of  the  yearly  amount,  which,  notwithstanding  the  abolition  and  reduction  of  dudes  since 
1840,  to  the  extent  of  7,479,685/L,  or  32*  88  per  cent.,  yielded  in  1849  within  473,738/.,  or  about 
2  per  cent.  (2K)8)  of  the  revenue  of  1840. 

Twelve  articles  above  100,000/.  per  annum:— 

£. 
Sugar  and  Molasses      .4,126,504 

Tea 5,471,420 

Tobacco 4,408,018 

Wine 1,767,516 

Timber 618,455 

16,391,913 
4,884,876 


£. 

Butter      .     . 

.     •     1 

137,844 

Coffee 

1     ) 

622,835 

Com    .     , 

1 

561,481 

Currants  . 

•     1 

341,022 

Raisins     . 

1     t 

151,768 

Silk  Goods 

253,447 

Colonial  f 
Spirits 

md 

>     1 

> 

orej 

ign 

2,816,479 

£4,884,876 


£21.276,78»{^»^^ 


Fourteen  articles  between  10,000/.  and  100,000/1  :— 


£. 

Cheese 96,857 

Leather  Gioves      .     .     .  44,020 

Cocoa 17,675 

Eggs 35,646 

Embroidery      ....  12,301 

Pigs 23,831 

Flowers,  Artificial       .     .  13,046 

Nutmegs 18,116 

Nuts 18,386 

Oranges  and  Lemons  .     .  64,679 


£344,557 


Pepper  .  . 
Rice.  .  . 
Clover  Seed 
Tallow    .     . 


£. 

85,527 
16,466 
41,331 
94,619 


237,943 
344,557 

.582,50o| 
21,276,789 


or  2*62 
per  cent. 


Articles  under  10,000/. 


21,859,289 

409  574I  <"f  ^'®* 

£22,268,668 
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Is  it  possible  to  conceive  any  better  use  that  coiJd  have  been  made  of 
a  surplus  of  revenue  to  the  extent  of  600,000/.,  than  in  repealing  all  this 
long  array  of  comparatively  unproductive  duties,  which  could  but  exer- 
cise a  prejudicial  effect  upon  commerce  ?  Some  part  of  those  unpro- 
ductive duties  were  imposed  for  what  is  called  the  protection  of  our 
manufactures,  and  some  others  because  of  the  Excise  duties  charged 
upon  the  like  articles  of  English  manufacture.  It  must  surely  be  bad 
policy  for  this  country  to  set  the  example  of  charging  duties  for  the  pro- 
tection of  domestic  industry.  Such  duties  must  long  ago  have  become 
wholly  inoperative,  through  the  perfection  and  economy  which  have  been 
attained  in  our  manufactories ;  and  if  perchance  this  should  not  be  the 
case  with  every  minute  branch  of  skilful  employment,  we  ought  to  have 
learned,  from  the  experience  of  former  relaxations,  that  the  true  and 
certain  way  to  ensure  improvement  is  to  throw  down  the  mounds  of  pro- 
tection. If  even,  against  all  probability  and  all  experience,  some  few 
sickly  and  exotic  branches  of  employment  should  leave  the  country,  the 
sacrifice  would  be  small  indeed  in  comparison  with  the  good  to  be 
attained  through  the  practical  carrying  out  of  a  principle  from  the 
universal  adoption  of  which  we  have  so  much  to  gain,  but  which  never 
will  be  generally  adopted  by  other  countries,  so  long  as  their  prohibitcnry 
or  protective  duties  are  countenanced  by  the  provisions — however  in- 
operative— of  our  tariff. 

Where  Excise  duties  are  charged  upon  articles  of  English  production, 
it  is  assuredly  only  justice  to  the  home  manufacturer  to  levy  equivalent 
duties  upon  the  admission  of  the  like  articles  from  foreign  countries ;  but 
in  such  cases  it  were  well  to  inquire  whether  the  sums  received  afford  a 
sufficient  compensation  for  the  evils  always  attendant  upon  duties  levied 
in  manufactories.  The  Excise  duty  on  vinegar  made  in  the  United 
Kingdom  amounted  to  no  more,  in  1836,  than  26,313/.  Is.  ld.y  and  the 
protecting  duty  on  foreign  vinegar  to  1,351/.  15*.  lOd,  The  duties 
being  now  removed,  the  manufacturers  are  allowed  to  carry  on  their 
processes  freed  from  the  restrictive  rules  of  revenue  officers,  and  it  can- 
not be  doubted  that  they  must  always  produce  vinegar  at  a  price  which 
will  ensure  to  them  the  supply  of  the  home  market,  while  our  trade 
with  France  has  been  increased  in  a  manner  which  tends  to  secure 
for  us  the  good  wishes  and  co-operation  of  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  influential  classes  of  proprietors  in  that  country.  The  impoeition 
of  an  Excise  duty  on  vinegar  was  long  justified  on  the  plea  of  care  for 
the  health  of  the  public,  which  was  to  be  protected  by  means  of  the 
revenue  officers,  who  would  prevent  the  use  of  any  deleterious  ingre- 
dients in  our  vinegar-yards,  a  plea  which  will  scarcely  meet  with  sup- 
Jporters  at  the  present  day,  since  it  is  known  that  no  surveiUtmee  will 

ivent  illegal  mixtures,  where  it  is  to  the  interest  of  mana- 
ge them. 
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The  Government  has,  since  1840,  acted  upon  the  suggestion  here 
thrown  out,  of  repealing  many  of  the  comparatively  unproductive 
Customs  duties  which  then  swelled  the  tariff,  and  we  see  that  the 
money  collected  upon  the  remaining  more  important  articles  amply 
compensates  for  the  amount  given  up. 

The  evil  effects  of  high  duties,  as  regards  consumption,  will  be  better 
shown  in  the  section  especially  treating  on  that  branch  of  our  subject 

It  would  have  been  a  favourable  circumstance  for  commerce,  and 
consequently  for  the  progress  of  social  improvement,  if  governments  had 
never  imposed  any  duties  upon  foreign  productions  except  with  the 
single  object  of  obtaining  revenue.  Duties  of  regulation,  whatever  may 
be  the  motives  for  their  adoption,  are  always  in  their  ultimate  effects 
productive  of  more  evil  than  good,  a  fact  which  has  been  kept  out  of 
view  principally  because  the  good,  which  is  frequently  very  doubtful  at 
best,  is  enjoyed  by  individuals  through  whom  it  is  rendered  apparent, 
while  the  evil  has  partly  consisted  in  the  absence  or  rather  the  preven- 
tion of  good,  and  has  operated  silentiy  but  most  injuriously  upon  the 
welfare  of  the  community  at  large. 

Duties  have  too  frequently  been  imposed  in  the  spirit  of  retaliation, — 
an  unwise  and  unworthy  spirit,  whether  adopted  by  individuals  or  by  na- 
tions, and  which  was  long  ago  thus  ably  exposed  by  Dr.  Franklin  : — 

"  Suppose  a  country,  X,  with  three  manufactures,  as  cloth,  silk,  iron, 
supplying  three  other  countries,  A,  B,  C,  but  is  desirous  of  increasing 
the  vent  and  raising  the  price  of  cloth  in  favour  of  her  own  clothiers. 

"  In  order  to  do  this,  she  forbids  the  importation  of  foreign  cloths 
from  A. 

"  A,  in  return,  forbids  silks  from  X. 

"  Then  the  silk-workers  complain  of  a  decay  of  trade. 

"  And  X,  to  content  them,  forbids  silks  from  B. 

"  B,  in  return,  forbids  iron- ware  from  X. 

"  Then  the  iron-workers  complain  of  decay. 

"  And  X  forbids  the  importation  of  iron  from  C. 

"  C,  in  return,  forbids  cloth  from  X. 

"  What  is  got  by  all  these  prohibitions? 

"  Answer. — All  four  find  their  common  stock  of  the  enjoyments  and 
conveniences  of  life  diminished." 

In  levying  duties  of  regulation,  governments  legislate  for  the  benefit 
of  the  producers  only  of  the  country,  leaving  out  of  sight  the  interests 
of  the  consumers — the  universal  class — all  of  whom  are  thus  placed  at 
a  disadvantage  for  the  supposed  profit  of  a  few  among  their  number. 
The  minister  acts,  without  doubt,  in  accordance  with  the  feeling  of  the 
majority,  when,  in  return  for  the  imposition  by  a  foreign  govenuiiaiikj 
any  duty  which  tends  to  limit  the  trade  of  some  of  the  prodi 
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own  country,  he  attempts  to  punish  the  offending  nation  by  aiming  a 
similar  blow  at  some  branch  of  its  industry.  The  doctrine  of  "  an  eye 
for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth  "  is  never  more  fully  nor  more  fatally 
acted  upon  than  in  commercial  legislation,  although  in  the  present  day, 
and  in  our  own  country,  the  evil  tendency  of  this  anti-social  spirit  has 
been  demonstrated  until  it  has  become  hardly  possible  for  any  one  to 
hazard  an  argument  in  its  favour.  We  may  not,  in  every  case,  have 
imposed  retaliatory  duties  precisely  in  the  manner  supposed  by  Dr. 
Franklin,  but  our  adherence  to  the  principle  involved  in  them  is  still  but 
too  apparent,  and  especially  appears  whenever  it  is  proposed  to  remove 
or  relax  any  duty  upon  importation.  In  these  cases,  without  consider- 
ing whether  such  a  relaxation  will  be  beneficial  to  ourselves,  and  then 
adopting  it  accordingly,  we  have,  until  the  last  four  years,  sought  to 
render  the  measure  subservient  to  another  object,  that  of  producing 
a  corresponding  relaxation  on  the  part  of  the  foreign  country  of  pro- 
duction in  favour  of  some  branch  of  our  national  industry.  In  this 
endeavour  we  have  but  seldom  proved  successful.  The  feeling  of  com- 
mercial rivalry  too  generally  disposes  governments  to  imagine  that  any 
proposals  to  such  an  eflect  must  have  some  covert  and  selfish  aim  ;  and, 
having  once  rendered  our  proposed  relaxation  contingent  upon  some 
corresponding  proceeding  on  tiie  part  of  another  country,  the  refusal  of 
our  offers  was  allowed  to  bind  us  to  the  continuance  of  a  course  known 
and  felt  to  be  prejudicial  to  ourselves.  The  course  which  we  have 
recently  adopted  of  taking  our  measures  on  these  subjects  independently 
of  the  conduct  or  policy  of  other  nations,  shows  greater  wisdom  and 
magnanimity,  as  well  as  greater  confidence  in  the  propriety  of  our  pro- 
ceedings, and  may  reasonably  give  us  the  full  assurance  that  the  course 
of  events  must  soon  lead  foreign  governments  to  the  willing  adoption  of 
principles  from  which  they  might  have  been  deterred  solely  through  mis- 
apprehension of  our  motives.  The  commercial  greatness  of  this  country 
was  achieved  under  the  prevalence  of  a  system  of  restriction  and  mono- 
poly, favoured  by  circumstances  altogether  different  from  those  in  which 
the  States  of  Europe  are  placed  at  this  time.  We  have  become  con- 
vinced that  a  rigid  perseverance  in  that  system  of  exclusiveneas,  if  even 
it  were  practicable,  would  now  be  no  longer  profitable,  and  have  been  at 
much  pains  to  produce  this  conviction  in  the  minds  of  other  people  both 
by  means  of  the  press  and  by  negotiations,  but  we  too  long  leu  compara- 
tively untried  the  strongest  argument  that  could  be  used  in  favour  of 
our  altered  views — that  a&rded  by  our  unreserved  adoption  of  a  moie 
liberal  policy.  The  success  that  accompanied  our  restrictive  regula- 
tions has  been,  not  unreasonably  perhaps,  mistaken  for  their  effect,  and 
it  was  required  from  us  that  we  should  give  to  the  world  a  practical 
itration  of  our  conversion  before  we  could  expect  to  produce  a  con* 
of  our  sincerity.     The  necessity  for  our  adopting  such  a  oourae 
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was  shown  very  forcibly  during  the  discussions  in  the  American  Con- 
gress which  preceded  its  adoption  of  the  tarifiF  of  1824,  and  which  are 
thus  described  in  the  despatch  of  our  minister  at  Washmgton  to  Mr. 
Canning,  dated  30th  May  in  that  year :  — -"  The  example  of  Great  Bri- 
tain," says  Mr.  Addington,  "  has  been  adduced  as  the  main  support  of 
the  arguments  used  on  either  side,  both  parties  admitting  with  equal 
zeal  and  admiration  the  fact  of  her  unrivalled  prosperity,  but  each 
ascribing  it  to  those  grounds  which  best  suited  their  own  line  of  reason- 
ing. The  recent  measures  adopted  by  her  for  the  liberalization  of  her 
external  commercial  system,  and  her  emancipation  from  her  ancient 
system  of  restriction,  are  pretty  generally  ascribed  by  the  advocates  of 
the  tariff  to  a  desire  to  inveigle  other  nations  into  an  imitation  of  her 
example,  with  the  intention,  as  soon  as  they  shall  have  embarked  suffi- 
ciently deeply  in  her  schemes,  of  tiuning  short  round  upon  them,  and 
resuming  to  their  detriment  her  old  system  of  protection  and  prohibition. 
This  scheme,  they  affirm.  Great  Britain  will,  by  her  superior  means,  be 
enabled  to  execute  without  hazard  to  herself."  The  following  passage, 
taken  from  Mr.  Addington's  letter  on  this  occasion,  will  show  how  prac- 
tically mischievous  to  ourselves  are  the  restrictions  which  we  lay  upon 
the  importation  of  foreign  produce  :  — "  I  have  only  to  add,  that  had  no 
restrictions  on  the  importation  of  foreign  grain  existed  in  Europe 
generally,  and  especially  iu  Great  Britain,  I  have  little  doubt  that  the 
tariff  would  never  iave  passed  through  either  House  of  Congress,  since 
the  great  agricultural  States,  and  Pennsylvania  especially,  the  main 
mover  of  the  question,  would  have  been  indifferent  if  not  opposed  to  its 
enactment." 
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CHAFPER  IV. 


WAR     EXPENDITURE. 


Expenditure  in  last  yean  of  War — Conseqaent  Exhaustion  and  Distress— Comparatiye 
Expenditure  in  War  and  Peace— Votes  for  Army,  Navy,  Ordnance,  1801  to  1849— Loaas 
and  Subsidies  to  Foreign  States— Value  of  Stores  furnished  to  our  Allies  in  1814. 

In  examining  the  details  of  the  public  expenditure,  we  cannot  fail  to  be 
struck  with  the  exceedingly  great  proportion  that  is  absorbed  by  the 
expense  attending  the  naval  and  military  force  which  circumstances  have 
made  it  necessary  for  us  to  maintain.  In  the  last  year  of  the  war  (1814) 
the  sums  expended  for  the  army,  navy,  and  ordnance  service,  amounted 
to  71,68f),707/.,  and  if  to  this  sum  is  added  the  interest  of  the  debt,  all 
of  wliich  had  been  incurred  in  the  prosecution  of  wars,  it  will  be  seen 
that  these  branches  of  expenditure  amounted,  in  that  one  year,  to 
101,738,072/.,  a  large  part  of  which  was  expended  in  foreign  countries, 
and  consequently  was  abstracted  from  the  capital  of  the  nation.  The 
drain  upon  our  resources  which  had  been  thus  in  operation  for  a  con- 
tinuous series  of  years  affords  alone  quite  sufficient  explanation  of  the 
state  of  exhaustion  in  which  the  country  was  placed  during  the  first  few 
years  that  followed  the  restoration  of  peace,  without  our  being  required 
to  ascribe  any  part  of  the  evil  to  the  cause  so  vaguely  assigned  at  the 
time,  namely, — the  transition  from  war  to  peace.  In  an  opposite  state 
of  circumstances,  where  the  transition  should  be  from  peace  to  war,  it  is 
easy  to  conceive  that  such  a  destruction  of  property  might  be  encoun- 
tered as  would  bring  on  a  considerable  derangement  of  the  commercial 
dealings  of  the  country ;  but  that  the  return  of  peace,  accompanied  as  it 
is  by  a  remission  of  taxes,  and  by  the  opening  of  various  channels  that 
had  before  been  closed  against  our  trade,  should  produce  evils  of  the 
nature  alluded  to,  appears  littie  better  than  a  practical  contradiction. 
The  country  did,  indeed,  at  that  time  exhibit  all  the  signs  of  exhaustion, 
and  the  single  fact  of  that  exhaustion  appearing  after  the  restoration  of 
peace  was  received  as  sufficient  proof  that  it  was  caused  by  the  cessation 
of  war.  The  ceasing  of  a  war  demand  for  various  articles  consumed  by 
the  army,  or  which  were  exported  to  provide  payment  of  our  loans  and 
subsidies  to  foreign  countries,  may  have  occasioned  loss  to  the  compara- 
tively small  number  of  individuals  who  had  supplied  the  Government,  or 
had  conducted  certain  branches  of  the  export  trade ;  but  those  persons, 
and  those  departments  of  business,  must  have  been  insignificant  when 
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compared  with  the  great  mass  of  our  commercial  dealers,  who  must  have 
been  benefited  by  the  change,  'Had  we  not  been  placed,  by  the  lavish 
expenditure  of  the  latter  years  of  the  war,  in  a  state  unfavourable  for 
taking  advantage  of  the  beneficial  alteratjou  in  the  years  that  imme- 
diately followed  the  final  overthrow  of  Napoleon,  they  must  have  been  to 
us  years  of  the  highest  prosperity.  The  prices  of  those  articles  generally, 
of  which  we  were  buyers,  fell ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  goods  which 
we  had  to  offer  iu  exchange  rose  in  value.  During  the  ten  years  between 
1805  and  1814  the  Government  expenditure  exceeded  800,000,0007. ; 
and  although  some  connderable  part  of  this  amount  doubtless  came  back 
to  individuals,  and  prevented  that  expenditure  from  being  altogether  a 
loss  of  capital  to  the  country,  the  part  which  found  its  way  to  foreign 
lands,  without  producing  any  immediate  return,  was  greater  than  we 
could  bear  without  sufiering,  and  was,  in  all  reasonable  probability,  the 
cause  of  the  difficulties  which  bore  so  hard  upon  our  merchants  in  the 
few  following  years,  and  before  the  benign  influence  of  peace  had  ade- 
quately remedied  the  evil. 

"Die  following  statement  shows  the  amoimt  expended  in  each  year 
from  1801  to  1849,  under  the  heads  of  navy,  army,  and  ordnance  ex- 
penses:— 

"   ■  -    »  1801  »  1849. 


Yem. 

N.,y. 

Arm;. 

£. 

f. 

£.           r           £. 

1801 

17,266,135 

17,752,947 

3,197,186 

37.216,368 

laoa 

ia.03;.iea 

11,836,407 

11*2  639 

1&,016,409 

8,072,flJ6 

13,488,080 

3,029,799 

23, £90, 757 

1*M 

11  sai.ssi 

4,(M6,054 

33,895,037 

IKB 

14,493,843 

19,790.181 

6,105,426 

39,389,450 

1S06 

16,143,628 

19,294,982 

5,250,376 

40,638,986 

16,896,661 

19,373,101 

4,380,079 

40,529,841 

1808 

17,68S,3'J0 

5,148,852 

44,750,440 

1809 

19,372,061 

33,910.233 

4,928,674 

48,210.957 

1810 

M,0ai,512 

23,038,479 

4,809,745 

47,868,736 

19,202,679 

29,160,530 

4,495,816 

1812 

20,370.339 

5,240,537 

56,615,577 

1813 

31,833,622 

44,241,285 

5,341,628 

7I,316,43,^ 

18U 

ai,liM,437 

45,259,377 

4,302,893 

71,686,707 

1815 

16,073,870 

35,321, 5W 

3,248,759 

54,644,173 

1816 

9,516,325 

15,027,898 

2,748,841 

1817 

6,473,063 

9,718,066 

1,417,648 

I7,S09;777 

1818 

6,521,714 

7,785,979 

1,247,197 

15.554,890 

1819 

6,3»,553 

8,996,037 

1,243,639 

16,637,229 

1820 

6,387,799 

8,944,814 

1,092,292 

16,424,905 

1821 

6,107,280 

9,138,845 

1,183,727 

16,439,853 

1832 

5,042,642 

7,6B8,974 

1,007,821 

13,749,437 

1823 

5,613,1M 

7,351.993 

1,364.348 

14.339.471 

1834 

6,161,818 

7,573,026 

1,407,308 

15,142,153 

18S5 

6,849,119 

7,579,631 

1.567.087 

14.995,837 

1826 

6,540,834 

8,397,361 

1,869,606 

16,707,601 

1S27 

6,444,737 

7.B76.682 

1,914,403 

16,206,812 

5.-66j,970 

8,084, 043 

t.  446,972 

15,199,985 

1829 

5,902.339 

7.7011.372 

l,569,l.yi 

15,)80,B61 

»B30 

5,S09,flM 

6.931,163 

13,914,677 

1831 

5,6S9,B59 

7,216,293 

1,472,944 

14,379,096 

4,892,8.15 

7,139,874 

1,792.317 

13,805,026 

1,314,806 

13.265,103 

lB3i 

4,  MM,  909 

6,*l3,y3i 

,,«,», 

12,066,057 
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N,vy. 

A^y. 

Onlnlnre. 

T0..1- 

£ 

j; 

£. 

£ 

!,1SI,914 

11,657,487 

4,750,658 

13,716,89? 

13,9a4,075 

5,397,511 

1,631,640 

6,489,074 

14,rSi,<8« 

14,513,917 

B, 118,714 

13,961 ,3U 

6,809.8-3 

6.744.SS9 

2, 109,  JOT 

15,664,168 

7,603,464 

6,6!».G99 

2,361,534 

16,864.697 

6,647,184 

6,942,3ar 

6,549,109 

3,333,031 

15,833.537 

According  to  this  table,  the  naticHial  defences  have  cost  the  coontiy 
during  the  present  century  more  than  1200  inilli<Hia  of  money  ;  521  per 
cent,  of  which  was  expended  in  the  14  years  of  war,  and  the  remainiag 
47i  per  cent-  has  been  incurred  in  the  35  years  of  peace,  viz. — 


N«vy      .... 
Army     .... 
OrdDtnce     .     .     . 

ToUl    .     . 

,i*,ST5.. 

isffi^-^. 

T(iU149  VMn. 

£. 
337,441.798 
337,993,913 

58,198,904 

£. 
231,163,813 

289.940,492 
61,241,068 

£. 
458,606,611 
627.934.404 

633,634,614 

578,845,393 

1,305,980,007 

The  average  annual  expenditure  under  these  three  heads  was,  in  tlie 
14  years  ending  with  1814,  45,259,615/. :  in  the  35  years  ending  witfa 
1849  it  has  fallen  to  16,352,725/.  If  we  confine  the  comparison  of  the 
expenditure  for  national  defence  to  the  six  ypars  ending  with  1836,  it 
will  be  found  tliat  the  average  amount  in  this  latter  period  was 
12,714,289/.,  or  less  by  72  per  cent,  than  it  was  previous  to  1814.  Id 
the  16  years  between  1815  and  1830  the  average  annual  expenditure 
for  naval  and  military  purposes  was  18,751,108/.,  compared  with  which 
the  cost  in  the  six  years  ending  with  1836  exhibits  a  saving  of  32  per 
cent  In  the  ux  years  from  1809  to  1814  the  expenditure  for  army, 
navy,  and  ordnance  services  was  348,557,438/.,  being  im  annual  average 
of  58,092,906/. 

One  source  of  public  expenditure  which  bore  very  hard  upon  our 
national  resources  during  the  war  consisted  of  the  amount  of  loans  and 
subsidies  pmd  to  foreign  countries.  The  following  statement  shows  the 
expenditure  of  each  year  under  this  head  from  1793  to  1814.  The 
regate  sum  thus  abstracted  from  the  national  resources  in  those  33 
■  amounted  to  46,289,459/.,  of  which  alwut  two-thirds,  30,582,259/. 
"  wpended  in  the  10  years  that  preceded  1814. 


^^Mregate 
^^bpiam( 
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1103 

Sardinia 


liruniiwick 
llnse  Cusel 
1 1  use  DitmiaUdt 
HmiDvcr  .      .      . 


DainuuSt 


Geimtny . 
GerauDpr 


Sardinia   .'     . 
ttesKCauel 


ilMKCaiwI 
Sardinia  .  . 
BoMia      .     . 


aoo.ooo 

10a,0T3 


4,600,000 

I,7M 

97,T2a 
317, 4!n 

7»,B<I5 
«TB,H8 
150,000 


100,000 
150,000 

300,000 


aweden     . 
SIcilj  .      . 


F'ortu^  .... 
PortDguoso  Suffgnn 

Sicily 

Sweden    .... 


Sicily  . 
Soeden 


300,000 
300,000 
8W,000 


402,875 

1,337,518 


Total     |m,3B9,4» 
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The  direct  payments  made  under  the  form  of  loans  and  subsidies  did 
not  form  the  whole  of  the  contributions  made  by  this  country  to  its 
allies.  Owing  to  the  complicated  form  in  which  the  public  accounts 
were  then  rendered  to  Parliament,  it  would  be  a  difficult  task  to  unravel 
the  whole  of  these  transactions.  It  will  perhaps  afford  a  sufficient  indi- 
cation of  the  extent  to  which  our  support  of  the  common  cause  was 
carried  to  state  the  value  of  the  arms,  clothing,  and  other  stores  that 
were  furnished  to  our  allies  in  the  year  1814,  and  which  were  all  in 
addition  to  the  subsidies  as  detailed  in  the  foregoing  statement. 

£. 

Aoftxia—Armt  and  Clothing 410,751 

Fruice — Arms  sent  to  the  South  of  France   .     .     .  31,938 

Hanover — Arms  and  Clothing 239,879 

Holland— Arms  and  Clothing 267,759 

Oldenburg^Clothing 10,006 

PrassiA— Arms 11,042 

Russia— Provisions  and  Stores 385,491 

Spain— Stores 136,338 

Miscellaneous — Arms   and  Clothing  supplied  to)  ««  q.. 

various  Foreign  Corps /  «»»«>*» 

£1,582,045 
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The  remaining  branches  of  public  expenditure  that  call  for  notice  are 
the  Gvil  List,  or  the  proviaion  made  by  Parliament  for  the  support  and 
dignity  of  the  Crown,  ioclnding  the  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  varions 
great  officers  of  state,  and  the  annual  votes  made  for  miscellaneous 
serHces. 

The  sums  disbursed  under  these  two  beads  in  each  year  of  the  pre- 
sent century  have  been  aa  follow : — 


1 ,057. 
1,057; 
1,057, 
1,057, 


,S63,a47 

,013.116 
,485,061 


,513,030 

,?U3,540 
,863, 470 
533, e3S 
»37,660 
,959,757 
,379,36.1 
,080,175 
726,1*7 
264,  a39 
,561,067 

,Ofia,ooO 


The  history  of  the  Civil  List  first  dates  from  the  accession  of  Queen 
Anne,  in  1 701 ,  when,  in  consideration  of  an  annuity  of  700,000/.  settled 
upon  the  Queen  for  her  life,  the  proceeds  of  the  Crown  lands  and  of  cer- 
tain Excise  duties  which  had  been  granted  by  Parliament  to  Charles  II. 
and  bis  successors,  were  surrendered  to  the  public-  The  sum  here  men- 
tioned was  applied  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  Queen  and  her  bouse- 
liold,  to  pay  the  salaries  of  her  ambassadors  and  other  representatii 
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foreign  countries,  and  to  provide  for  the  administration  of  justice  at 
home,  as  well  as  some  other  minor  charges  which  had  previously  been 
defrayed  by  the  Crown  out  of  the  revenues  that  were  relinquished.  This 
arrangement  ceased  at  the  death  of  the  Queen,  when  the  hereditary 
revenues  reverted  to  the  Crown ;  but  the  precedent  made  by  Queen 
Anne,  as  here  described,  has  since  been  followed  at  the  accession  of 
each  succeeding  monarch.  At  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  George  III., 
the  Civil  List  was  fixed  at  800,000/.  per  annum,  to  which  sum  additions 
were  made  from  time  to  time,  partly  on  the  ground  of  the  general  en- 
hancement of  prices  caused  by  the  depreciation  of  the  currency  :  the 
sums  paid  on  this  account  from  the  consolidated  fund  in  each  year 
from  1801  to  the  accession  of  George  IV.,  in  1820,  may  be  known  from 
the  foregoing  table.  By  the  arrangement  made  between  George  IV. 
and  the  Parliament,  in  1820,  some  part  of  the  charge  upon  the  Civil 
List  was  transferred  to  the  consolidated  fund,  and  the  payments  on 
the  former  account  were  fixed  at  850,000/.  per  annum.  On  the  acces- 
sion of  William  IV.  a  fresh  distribution  of  these  charges  was  made, 
expenses  which  had  no  immediate  connexion  with  the  royal  dignity 
were  transferred  to  the  consolidated  fund,  and  the  Civil  List  was  voted 
under  five  different  classes,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  510,000/. 
per  annum,  as  follows  : — 

1st  Claw.— For  the  King's  Privy  Purse,  60,000/.;  for  £. 

the  Queen,  50,000t 110,000 

2nd      „       Salariesof  the  Royal  Household.     .     .     .  180,300 

3rd     „       Expenses  of  the  Household 171,500 

4th     „       Special  and  Home  Secret  Services    .     .     .  23,200 

5th      „       Pensions 75,000 

£510,000 

On  the  accession  of  Queen  Victoria,  a  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  subject  of  this  branch 
of  the  public  expenditure  ;  and  in  compliance  with  the  report  and 
recommendation  of  that  Committee,  an  Act  was  passed,  in  which 
the  principle  adopted  in  1830  has  been  preserved,  and  the  Gvil  List 
has  been  fixed  at  385,000/.  per  annum,  with  a  power  to  the  Crown 
to  grant  pensions  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  1200/.  in  any  one 
year.  The  heads  under  which  this  arrangement  is  comprised  are  as 
follow  : — 

£. 

1st  Class.— For  the  Queen*s  Privy  Purse      ....  60,000 
2nd     „       Salaries  of  Queen's  Household  and  Retired 

Allowances 131,260 

3rd      „       Expenses  of  the  Royal  Household   .     .     .  172,500 

4th     „       Royal  Bounty,  Alms,  and  Special  Services  .  13,200 
5th      „       Pensions  to  the  extent  of  1,200/.  per  annum 

6th      „       Unappropriated  Moneys    .     .     ...     .     .  8,040 

£385,000 
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It  would  appear  from  a  return  that  was  laid  upon  the  table  of  the 
House  of  Lords  in  December,  1837,  that  during  the  three  reigns  of 
George  the  Third,  George  the  Fourth,  and  William  the  Fourth,  the 
public  gained  considerably  by  the  arrangements  that  have  been  here 
described.  In  the  first  of  these  reigns,  which  embraced  a  period  of 
59i  years,  the  sum  paid  to  the  Civil  List,  including  3,395,062/.  granted 
at  various  times  for  the  discharge  of  debts  contracted  on  that  account, 
amounted  to  56,975,451/.,  while  the  amount  of  the  King's  hereditary 
and  temporary  revenues  given  up  to  the  public  realized  75,138,695/., 
showing  a  gain  to  the  public  of  18,163,244/.  In  the  reign  of  George  IV., 
which  occupied  about  10^  years,  the  payments  to  the  Crown  were 
8,847,987/.,  and  the  receipts  by  the  public  19,732,732/.,  showing  a 
saving  of  10,884,745/. ;  and  in  the  seven  years  which  comprised  the 
reign  of  William  IV.,  the  payments  were  3,561,593/.,  while  the  receipts 
were  21,913,388/.,  so  that  the  public  appears  to  have  gained  by  the  ar- 
rangement with  the  late  king  18,351,745/.  The  saving  effected  during 
the  reign  of  the  three  kings  amounted,  according  to  this  retiun,  to 
37,399,784/.  The  increasing  receipts  from  the  ceded  revenues  have, 
of  late  years,  made  the  bargain  more  favourable  to  the  public  than 
formerly,  but  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  many  charges  once  borne  by 
the  Crown  and  now  defrayed  by  the  public  are  not  included  in  this 
statement. 

The  Crown  is  entitled  to  certain  revenues  as  Duke  of  Lancaster,  and 
(while  there  is  no  heir  apparent)  as  Duke  of  Cornwall  also ;  which 
revenues  have  not  hitherto  been  relinquished  to  the  public. 

The  difference  observable  between  the  amount  of  the  Civil  List 
granted  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign  to  William  IV.,  and  that  esta- 
blished in  1837,  was  occasioned,  first,  by  the  absence,  at  that  time,  of  a 
consort,  and  next,  by  the  new  arrangement  made  regarding  pensions. 
At  the  time  the  Civil  List  for  the  Queen  was  under  discussion,  it  had 
been  determined  to  examine,  by  means  of  a  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  into  tlie  propriety  of  continuing  the  various  pensions  there- 
unto paid  out  of  the  grant  of  75,000/.  per  annum.  As  it  could  not  be 
known  what  the  result  of  this  inquiry  might  be,  no  provision  could  pro- 
perly be  made  by  Parliament  for  meeting  the  charge  for  such  pensions 
as  it  might  be  thought  proper  to  continue,  and  the  point  was  reserved  to 
be  dealt  with  by  the  legislature,  as  might  be  thought  fit  at  a  future 
stage  of  the  proceeding,  when  the  needful  provision  would  have  to  be 
made  by  the  House  of  Commons.  The  arrangement  of  limiting  the 
amount  of  original  pennons  that  may  be  granted  in  any  one  year  to 
1200/.,  can  hardly  fail  to  prove  a  measure  of  economy  on  the  psLrt  of  the 
public,  when  compared  with  the  arrangement  established  at  the  acces- 
sion of  William  IV.  On  the  supposition  of  the  continuance  of  all 
existing  pensions  for  the  lives  of  the  individuals  by  whom  they  are 
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enjoyed,  the  average  annual  reduction  from  mortality  would  not  be  less 
than  3000/.  per  annum,  if  even  the  ages  of  the  recipients  were  so  low^ 
on  the  average,  as  34  years,  which  is  certainly  much  under  the  actual 
average.  In  the  case  supposed,  there  would  therefore  be  a  progressive 
saving  from  year  to  year  of  1800/.,  until  the  death  of  the  existing  pen- 
sioners, when  the  amount  to  be  annually  provided  by  Parliament  would 
not  exceed  30,000/.  in  place  of  75,000/.  paid  under  the  former  arrange- 
ment. In  proportion  as  the  average  ages  of  the  pensioners  exceed  34 
years,  the  progressive  saving  will  be  greater,  and  the  ultimate  charge 
upon  the  public  less  than  here  stated. 

The  sums  included  in  the  foregoing  table  under  the  head  of  Mis- 
cellaneous Services  comprise  a  great  variety  of  objects,  and  necessarily 
differ  materially  firom  year  to  year.  The  nature  of  these  services  will 
be  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  following  abstract,  which  is  taken  from 
the  Finance  Accounts  for  1849  : — 

£.  «.  dL 

Civil  Contingencies 106,000    0    0 

Public  Works  and  Buildings,  including  New  Houses  of  Parliament  479,158    111 

Salaries  and  Expenses  of  Public  Departments 941,163  13    5 

Law  and  Justice 1,170,068    2    2 

Education,  Science,  and  Art 371,407  16    3 

Colonial  and  Consular  Services 405,859    7     5 

Superannuations  and  Retired  Allowances 194,448    6  10 

Special  and  Temporary  Objects 243,126    0    5 

£3,911,231     8     5 


The  charge  for  salaries  provided  for  in  the  grants  for  Miscellaneous 
Services  forms  only  a  small  part  of  the  yearly  expenses  incurred  for  that 
purpose.  Office-bearers  employed  under  the  difiFerent  Boards  for  the 
collection  of  the  Revenue  are  paid  out  of  the  receipts  of  the  depart- 
ments respectively,  their  salaries  being  considered,  as  in  fact  they  are, 
a  part  of  the  charges  of  collection,  and  the  net  proceeds  of  the  revenue 
being  all  that  is  paid  into  the  Exchequer.  It  cannot  make  any  real 
diffiirence  to  the  public  whether  this  system  shall  be  continued,  or 
whether,  as  some  persons  have  recommended,  the  gross  amount  of  the 
collection  is  paid  into  the  Exchequer,  and  the  charges  of  the  respective 
Departments  are  issued  from  that  office.  It  has  been  supposed  that 
by  the  latter  mode  a  more  direct  and  efficient  check  would  be  ob- 
tained over  the  expenditure;  but  this  could  hardly  be  the  case,  if, 
as  may  be  presumed,  the  payments  must  be  made  upon  the  orders  of 
the  various  Boards  of  Commissioners,  who  are  at  present  responsible  for 
the  faithful  and  economical  disposal  of  the  funds  that  come  under  their 
charge.  The  various  items  that  now  form  deductions  from  the  gross 
I  receipts  before  they  reach  the  Exchequer  are  all  ^ven  in  detail  in  the 

public  accounts,  and  are  as  much  subject  to  examination,  and  as  open  to 
animadversion,  as  they  could  be  made  upon  any  other  plan. 
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No  statement  has  been  made  public  of  the  amount  paid  for  salaries 
in  the  various  departments  of  the  public  service  during  the  years  that 
elapsed  prior  to  1815.  During  the  war,  that  branch  of  expenditure  had 
gone  on  at  a  constantly-increasing  rate  of  progression,  and  in  the  year 
just  mentioned  had  reached  the  sum  of  3,763,100/.  It  will  be  seen 
from  the  following  statement  that  m  the  20  years  that  followed,  reduc- 
tions to  the  amount  of  26  per  cent,  were  made.  These  reductions 
would  have  been  greater,  but  for  the  annual  allowances  that  it  has  been 
considered  just  to  make  to  persons  whose  offices  have  been  abolished, 
and  who  entered  upon  the  public  service  upon  the  faith  of  such  a  provi- 
sion being  made. 

The  charge  for  salaries  in  the  various  public  departments  of  the  king- 
dom in  each  year,  from  1815  to  1835,  was  as  follows : — 


TMtfS. 

£. 

1815 

3,763,100 

1816 

3,745,478 

1817 

8,633,981 

1818 

8,601,720 

1819 

3,587,122 

1820 

3,564,594 

1821 

8,562,528 

1822 

8,453,211 

1823 

3,368,218 

1824 

3^1,693 

1825 

3,260,370 

YWB. 

£. 

1826 

3,285,022 

1827 

3,248,719 

1828 

3,204,398 

1829 

3,185,334 

1830 

3,120,034 

1831 

3,055,512 

1832 

2,934,144 

1833 

2,853,503 

1834 

2,828,562 

1835 

2,786,278 

The  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  various  departments  (exclu- 
sive of  Army,  Navy,  &c.),  and  the  amount  of  salaries  paid  in  each 
department  in  the  years  1815  and  1835,  are  shown  in  the  following 
table,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  reduction  since  the  war  has  been 
3787  persons  and  976,822/.,  being  about  14  per  cent,  in  the  number, 
and  26  per  cent,  in  the  amount.  It  appears  from  a  statement  pre- 
sented to  Parliament  in  1828,  but  which  exhibits  several  omissions, 
and  cannot  be  received  with  much  confidence,  that  the  reduction  in  the 
twelve  years  from  1815  to  1827  embraced  1686  persons,  and  413,532/., 
or  6  per  cent,  in  number,  and  11  per  cent,  in  amount:  according  to 
which  statement,  there  were  reductions  made  in  the  eight  years  from 
1827  to  1835  amounting  to  2101  persons  and  563,290/.  of  annual 
charge,  or  8  per  cent  in  nujnber,  and  nearly  17  per  cent,  in  amount. 
The  reductions  between  1815  and  1835  would  have  appeared  much 
more  considerable,  but  for  the  addition  of  3913  persons  forming  the 
preventive  coast-guard  under  the  Commissioners  of  the  Customs,  and 
whose  salaries,  amounting  to  259,916/.  per  annum,  had  before  been 
paid  out  of  the  Navy  Estimates. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

COUNTY  AND  PAROCHIAL  EXPENDITURE. 

Local  Taxation— Poor  Rates—County  Rates— Amount  levied  in  1844— Objects  to  which  the 

money  was  applied,  compared  with  1792. 

The  expenditure  of  the  central  government  of  this  country  forms  by  fiir 
the  largest  part,  but  not  the  whole,  of  the  contributions  levied  from 
individuals  for  purposes  beyond  their  own  immediate  and  personal 
wants  or  gratifications.  We  are  now  in  a  great  measure  freed  from  the 
burthen  of  partial  taxation;  such  local  rates  as  exist  are  levied  for 
objects  peculiar  to  the  locality  in  which  such  contributions  are  raised. 
Some  few  of  such  partial  taxes  still  remain,  but  only  in  circumstances 
which  admit  of  this  plea  in  justification,  that  their  produce  is  applied  to 
purposes  peculiarly  advantageous  to  the  spot  in  which  they  are  levied. 
Of  this  kind  is  the  duty  upon  coals  charged  in  the  port  of  London,  in 
order  to  pay  the  cost  of  providing  suitable  approaches  to  London  Bridge. 
It  is  by  no  means  clear  to  everybody  that  the  object  mentioned  is  of 
that  strictly  local  advantage  which  justifies  the  imposing  of  a  partial  tax 
for  its  accomplishment ;  and  it  has  been  urged  that  it  is  for  the  general 
convenience  that  roads  and  bridges  which  facilitate  the  approach  to  the 
metropolis  should  be  constructed  and  maintained  at  the  general  charge 
of  the  country. 

For  the  most  part  taxes  levied  for  local  purposes  in  England  are  voted 
in  parochial  assemblies,  by  those  who  are  to  pay  them,  or  by  their  dele- 
gates or  representatives,  and  pf  these  taxes  by  £Eir  the  largest  part 
consists  of  an  assessment  for  the  support  of  the  indigent  poor.  The 
following  statement  exhibits  the  sums  raised  for  this  purpose,  and  their 
distribution  at  various  periods,  from  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  centuij 
to  the  year  ending  25th  March,  1813,  and  thereafter,  for  every  yeir 
until  25th  March,  1849. 

Provision  has  been  made  by  various  statutes  for  defraying  certab 
miscellaneous  public  expenses  by  means  of  a  local  tax  imposed  by  Ae 
justices  of  the  peace  in  their  several  counties,  and  which  tax  bean  Ae 
name  of  a  County  Rate. 
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Kvengn  of] 

730, 

1776 

1803 

8,640, 

Ifll3-U 

8,388, 

1814-15 

1SI5-16 

e  031 

1818-17 

8,128, 

1818-19 

1819—30 

13,719, 

1830-21 

8,411, 

isai-aa 

iasa-S3 

1883-84 

1834-25 

6,'J72, 

isas-jfi 

6,965, 

182S-a7 

1837-28 

7,715, 

1828—25 

1339—30 

8,161, 

1830—31 

8,879, 

1833-33 

8,606, 

183S-31 

8.3.38. 

1834-35 

6,354. 

1837-38 

S,186, 

ia38-aj 

5,fiI3, 

183J-40 

6,014, 

1840-41 

6,351, 

1841—42 

6,553, 

1943-43 

7,085, 

1843— a 

6,847, 

1944—45 

1845-46 

6,800. 

6,964, 

1847— 4fl 

1848-l'J 

7.674, 

861,073 

881,565 
763,020 


,246,145 

.363,377 
,373,433 
,390,328 
,333,239 

,M0,19B 
,646.493 
,6J4,6JO 
,713,48'! 
,641,073 

, 523,056 
,341,246 
,351,113 
,344,256 


76,385 
73,438 
70,252 


689,971 

1,531,732 
1  913,341 

4,077,891 


6.958,445 
6,358,703 

5,773,036 
5,736,898 


6,738,889 
7,036,968 
6,7a«.80O 
6,317,355 
5,536,418 


4,044,741 
4,123,604 
4,421,713 
4,576,965 


5,398,787 
6,180,764 
5,7J2,963 


,694,458 
167,148 
.302,070 


,937,434 

.128,417 
,320,440 


,695,336 
,921,326 
,874,496 
,999,188 

,174,646 
,803,465 
.670,433 
,613,738 

151,381 

,33^,087 
183,461 
'39,883 


46,585 
,094,657 
,047,195 
"10,617 


The  principal  objecte  for  which  provision  is  thus  made  are,  the  re- 
puring  of  bridges,  building  and  repairing  gaols,  houses  of  correction, 
shire-halla,  and  courts  nf  jnatici';  the  const nicl ion  and  support  of 
lunatic  asyluma ;  the  expense  of  criminal  prosecutions ;  the  cottveyance 
of  prisoners  to  and  from  places  of  confinement  before  and  after  trial ; 
the  apprehending  of  vagrants ;  the  expenses  of  coroners,  of  militia,  of  , 
eaaatj  electicKH,  and  various  minor  sources  of  expense.  ,  M 
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The  amount  of  county  rates  received  at  different  periods  in  the  pre- 
sent century  by  the  treasurers  of  counties  in  England  and  Wales  has 
been  as  follows  : — 


Yemr  ending 

2»th  March. 

Year  ending  Mth  March. 

Year  ending  2&th  March 

£. 

£. 

£. 

1801 

326,130 

1818 

646,466 

1834 

723,741 

1802 

317,977 

1819 

658,456 

1835 

671,062 

1803 

286,055 

1820 

698,868 

1836 

705,248 

1804 

291,389 

1821 

672,054 

1837 

638,047 

1805 

325,098 

1822 

615,298 

1838 

683,865 

1806 

338,685 

1823 

677,446 

1839 

741,407 

1807 

366,564 

1824 

568,536 

1840 

855,552 

1806 

350,128 

1825 

673,3^ 

1841 

1,026,035 

1809 

393,322 

1826 

736,099 

1842 

1,003,651 

1810 

436,447 

1827 

731,772 

1843 

1,051,878 

1811 

497,027 

1828 

723,197 

1844 

1,111,236 

1812 

502,223 

1829 

691,266 

1845 

1,046,412 

1813 

548,174 

1830 

708,007 

1846 

1,067,692 

1814 

573,504 

1831 

754,996 

1847 

1,076,954 

1815 

541,890 

1832 

761,901 

1848 

1,153,624 

1816 

557,963 

1833 

759,354 

1849 

1,381,132 

1817 

566,529 

The  amounts  received  and  disbursed  by  the  county  treasurers  in  the 

years  ending  Michaelmas,  1843  and  1844,  the  latest  for  which  the 
accounts  have  been  given,  were  as  follow : — 

Rbcsiptb.                                 1643  1844 

£.  £. 

Balance  in  hands  of  TreMoren  .     .     .      97,275  126,809 

County  Bate 741,612  699,327 

Allowance  fipom  the  Treaiory      .     .     .     111,968  108,035 

Police  Bate 144,400  163,265 

Other  receipts 137,263  100,632 


£1,232,518        £1,193,066 


DiSBUBsmsmn. 

Balance  due  to  Tlreasarers     .     .     . 

Expenses  of  Gaols 

^         Houses  of  Correction 
„         Proseontion  of  Prisoners 

CooTejance  of  Prisoners  to  Gaol    . 
„  Transports     .     .     . 

Vagrants 

Maintenance  of  Pauper  Lunatics 

Shire  Hall,  Judges'  Lodgings,  Isc.    . 

County  Bridges 

Clerks  of  the  Peaee 

Treasurers' Salaries 

Coroners*  Bills 

Inspectors  of  Weights  and  Bf  easuret 

Incidental  Expenses 

Expenses  of  Bural  Polioe  .     .     .     . 

Other  Expenses 


£. 

6,465 

160,713 

140,907 

206,904 

25,943 

10,191 

7,794 

20,044 

34,925 

57,291 

37,837 

7,393 

49,390 

12,106 

109,457 

159,769 

62,576 


£. 

6,314 

163,169 

131,048 

185,058 

22,196 

6,825 

7,811 

21,754 

26,999 

58,206 

35,966 

7,276 

51,843 

12,149 

107,704 

164,129 

62,675 


£1,111,255        £1,071,062 

No  means  are  afibrded  tar  comparing  the  rate  of  expenditure  under 
rious  heads  with  the  payments  at  the  beginning  of  tbe  pregeni 
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century.     Such  an  account  has  been  given  for   1792,  and  is  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

£. 

Bridges 42,237 

Gaols,  Houses  of  Correction,  &c.      .     .  92,319 

Maintenance  of  Prisoners 45,785 

Vagrants 16,807 

Prosecutions 34,218 

Lieutenancy  and  Militia 16,976 

Constables 659 

Professional  Charges 8,990 

Coroners 8, 153 

Salaries 16,315 

Incidental  Expenses 17,456 

Miscellaneous 15,890 

£315,805 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  abstracts  that  the  expenses  occa- 
sioned by  criminal  prosecutions  and  by  the  maintenance  of  prisoners 
form  a  considerable  item  in  the  annual  disbursements.  This  was,  in 
1835,  a  subject  of  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  country  gentlemen, 
who  justly  contended  that  it  was  unfair  to  subject  them  to  the  cost  of 
repressing  crimes  committed  against  society  at  large.  It  will  be  seen, 
by  comparing  the  abstracts  above,  for  the  years  1792  and  1844,  that  the 
increase  in  this  branch  of  county  expenditure  has  been  out  of  all  pro- 
portion beyond  the  increase  of  the  population  ;  and  there  is  much 
reason  for  supposing  that  a  great  part  of  the  excess  has  been  occasioned, 
not  so  much  by  any  increase  in  the  number  of  prosecutions,  as  by  the 
want  of  an  efficient  control  on  the  part  of  the  magistrates.  In  support 
of  this  opinion,  it  may  be  stated,  on  the  authority  of  a  report  laid  before 
Parliament,  that  offences  prosecuted  in  the  borough  courts  in  Leeds, 
where  the  proceedings  are  properly  managed,  have  not  on  the  average 
exceeded  4/.  9^.  6d.  for  each  prosecution  ;  while  the  charge  for  prose- 
cuting  the  like  offences  before  the  assizes  at  York,  have  amounted  on 
the  average  of  cases,  to  50/.  The  complaint  of  the  landowners  went 
to  the  principle,  as  already  explained,  and,  appearing  to  be  well 
founded,  a  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons  au^orized  the  issue  of 
110,000/.  from  the  Consolidated  Fund  to  defray  the  charges  that  might 
be  so  incurred  within  the  year.  This  sum,  owing  probably  to  the 
greater  vigilance  induced  by  the  Parliamentary  inquiries,  was  found  to 
exceed  by  more  than  40,000/.  the  amount  required,  and  the  vote  was 
accordingly  reduced  in  the  following  year. 

As  regards  another  and  an  analogous  branch  of  expenditure — the 
repidr  of  churches,  and  certain  expenses  attending  the  celebration  of 
public  worship  therein — no  means  exist  for  ascertaining  the  progressive 
amount  of  money  levied  in  various  parishes. 


« 
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SECTION  v.— CONSUMPTION. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Small  Number  of  Persons  in  England  who  live  without  gainful  Employment— Consequent 
great  Means  for  Enjoyment  and  for  Accumulation  of  Capital—  Unequal  Division  of  the 
Products  of  Labour— Growing  Improvement  in  this  respect— Increase  of  Luxuries  and 
Elegancies,  and  consequent  general  Refinement  of  Manners— Improvement  in  Dwellings 
of  Middle  Classes  seldom  extended  to  the  Houses  of  Artisans  and  Labourers— Exception 
in  this  respect  of  Sheffield. 

In  every  community  the  power  of  consuming  must  be  measured  and 
controlled  by  the  power  of  producing.  The  extraordinary  degree  of 
producing  power  which  exists  in  this  kingdom  has  been  shown  in  the 
second  Section  of  this  work.  Not  only  is  the  proportion  of  persons  in 
the  community  who  pass  their  lives  in  active  industry,  labouring  with 
their  hands  or  their  heads,  greater  in  this  than  in  almost  every  other 
well-peopled  country  in  Europe,  but  the  amount  of  skilled  labour  per- 
formed in  a  given  time  by  any  given  number  of  our  countrymen  is  com- 
monly greater  than  that  accomplished  by  the  like  number  of  any  other 
people  in  Europe.  To  this  circumstance  it  is  in  great  part  owing,  that, 
with  a  higher  rate  of  daily  wages  paid  for  fewer  hours  of  toil  than  are 
required  in  other  countries,  our  manufacturers  have  been  able,  under 
otherwise  adverse  circumstances,  to  miuntain  the  superiority  over  their 
rivals  Many  of  those  rivals,  both  in  France  and  in  Germany,  have 
contrived  to  possess  themselves  of  our  best  machines,  notwithstanding 
the  legal  prohibition  which,  until  lately,  existed  to  their  exportation ; 
but  having  hitherto  been  unable  to  embue  their  workmen  with  the 
degree  of  energy  and  skill  by  which  the  English  artisan  is  distmguished, 
are  in  general  unable  to  compete  with  us  in  any  but  the  commonest 
kinds  of  fabrics. 

The  proportion  of  persons  in  the  United  Kingdom  who  pass  their 
time  without  applying  to  any  gainful  occupation  is  quite  inconsiderable. 
Of  5,812,276  males,  twenty  years  of  age  and  upwards,  living  at  the 
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time  of  the  census  of  1831,  there  were  said  to  be  engaged  in  some 
calling  or  profession  5,466,182,  as  under : — 

In  Agriculture 2,470,111 

In  Trade  and  Manufaoturea 1,888,76S 

In  Labour,  not  Agricultural 698,588 

In  Domestic  Service 132,811 

As  Bankers,  Clergymen,  Professional  Men,  ko.  .  275,904 

thus  leaving  unemployed  only  346,094,  or  rather  less  than  six  per  cent, 
of  the  whole,  which,  assuming  that  the  proportionate  number  at  each 
age  continued  the  same  in  1831  that  it  was  found  to  be  in  1821,  is  not 
quite  a  quarter  per  cent  beyond  the  number  living  in  1831  who  were 
70  years  of  age  and  upwards.  It  is  probable  that  this  number  of  unem- 
ployed persons  is  somewhat  understated,  and  that  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men residing  upon  their  estates,  many  of  whom  intrust  to  agents  everything 
connected  with  business  employment,  are  reckoned  among  the  number 
of  those  engaged  in  agriculture ;  but  if  this  be  the  case,  it  cannot  very 
greatly  alter  the  calculation. 

At  the  last  census  (1841)  the  discrepancy  already  noticed  between 
the  returns  of  occupations  in  Great  Britain  and  in  Ireland — the  age 
selected  in  the  latter  division  of  the  kingdom  for  recording  employments 
being  15,  while  20  years  were  retained  for  that  record  in  Great  Britain — 
prevents  any  comparison  of  the  numbers  at  the  two  periods  for  the  whole 
kingdom ;  but  it  will  be  seen  on  referring  to  the  Table,  page  58,  in  this 
volume,  that  the  number  of  unemployed  adult  males  in  Great  Britain, 
in  1841,  was  only  274,482.  At  that  time  the  number  of  male  persons, 
70  years  old  and  upwards,  living  in  Great  Britain,  was  236,037,  the 
difference  between  the  two  numbers  forming  only  eight  persons  in  each 
1000  adult  males  under  70  who  could  then  be  designated  as  idle,  if  we 
assume  that  on  attaining  the  age  of  threescore  and  ten  there  was  a  cessa- 
tion of  employment 

Where  so  large  a  proportion  of  persons  apply  themselves  to  pro- 
ductive labour  with  so  many  natural  and  acquired  advantages  as  are 
offered  in  this  country,  the  sum  of  human  enjoyment,  so  far  as  the  same 
can  be  said  to  depend  upou  the  possession  of  the  necessaries,  conveniences, 
and  luxuries  of  life,  must  needs  be  very  great,  since  the  whole  of  what 
they  produce  beyond  what  is  wanted  to  replace  the  capital  expended  in 
that  production,  must  be  either  consumed  by  them  or  added  to  the 
capital  of  the  country,  and  in  this  way  will  be  made  to  increase  the 
power  of  production  in  future  years. 

In  the  division  among  the  people  of  the  produce  of  the  national 
industry,  a  great  amount  of  inequality  is  no  doubt  observable, — an 
amount  greater,  perhaps,  than  is  consistent  with  the  degree  of  perfection 
to  which  human  institutions  may  at  some  time  be  brought :  but  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that,  great  as  this  inequality  now  is,  it  was  in 
times  much  greater;   and  that  hereafter,   when  the  accumul 
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capital  will  probably  still  further  than  at  present  exceed  the  increase  of 
population,  the  division  must  necessarily  become  more  equal ;  the  rich 
and  powerful  will  in  such  case  still  have  made  additions  to  the  sum  of 
their  enjoyments,  but  the  labourers  will  have  added  in  a  still  greater 
degree  to  their  means  of  comfortable  subsistence.  Whether,  in  any 
country,  and  at  any  given  time,  the  accumulation  of  capital  proceeds  in 
a  quicker  ratio  than  the  increase  of  population,  is  a  question  hardly 
capable  of  being  decided  by  direct  proof.  It  has  been  argued,  by  high 
authorities,  that  there  is  under  all  circumstances  a  tendency  in  popula- 
tion to  press  upon  the  means  of  subsistence.  If,  however,  we  look  back 
to  the  condition  of  the  mass  of  the  people  as  it  existed  in  this  country, 
even  so  recently  as  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  and  then  look 
aroimd  us  at  the  indications  of  greater  comfort  and  respectability  that 
meet  us  on  every  side,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  doubt  that  here,  in 
England  at  least,  the  elements  of  social  improvement  have  been  succesB- 
fiiUy  at  work,  and  that  they  have  been  and  are  producing  an  increased 
amount  of  comfort  to  the  great  bulk  of  the  people.  This  improvement 
is  by  no  means  confined  to  those  who  are  called,  by  a  somewhat  arbi- 
trary distinction,  the  working  classes,  but  is  enjoyed  in  some  degree  or 
other  by  tradesmen,  shopkeepers,  farmers, — in  short,  by  every  class  of 
men  whose  personal  and  family  comforts  admitted  of  material  increase. 
Higher  in  the  scale  of  society,  the  same  cause  has  been  productive  of 
increase  of  luxury,  of  increased  encouragement  to  science,  literature, 
and  the  fine  arts,  and  of  additions  to  the  elegancies  of  life,  the  indulgence 
in  which  has  acted  upon  the  condition  of  the  less-favoured  classes 
directly  by  means  of  the  additional  employment  it  has  caused,  and  indi- 
rectly also  by  reason  of  the  general  refinement  in  manners  which  has 
thus  been  brought  about. 

In  nothing  is  the  improvement  here  mentioned  more  apparent  than  in 
the  condition  of  the  dwellings  of  the  middle  classes.  As  one  instance, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  go  back  much  beyond  half  a  century  to  arrive  at 
the  time  when  prosperous  shopkeepers  in  the  leading  thoroughfares  of 
London  were  without  that  now  necessary  article  of  furniture,  a  carpet, 
in  their  ordinary  sitting-rooms :  luxury  in  this  particular  seldom  went 
further  with  them  than  a  well-scoured  floor  strewn  with  sand,  and  the 
furniture  of  the  apartments  was  by  no  means  inconsistent  with  this  pri- 
mitive, and,  as  we  should  now  say,  comfortless  state  of  things.  In  the 
same  houses  we  now  see,  not  carpets  merely,  but  many  articles  of  furni- 
ture which  were  formerly  in  use  only  among  the  nobility  and  gentry : 
the  walls  are  covered  with  paintings  or  engravings,  and  the  apartments 
contain  evidences  that  some  among  the  inmates  cultivate  one  or  more  of 
those  elegant  accomplishments  which  tend  so  delightfully  to  refine  the 
minds  of  individuals,  and  to  sweeten  the  intercourse  of  families. 
^    The  improvement  here  noticed  has  not  hitherto  been  extended  in  an 
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equal  degree  to  the  dwellings  of  the  working  classes.  These,  especially 
in  large  towns,  are  still  for  the  most  part  comfortless,  and  even  unwhole- 
some, ill  furnished  and  ill  kept,  betraying  a  lamentable  want  of  self- 
respect  in  their  inmates,  with  a  degree  of  recklessness  that  speaks  un- 
favourably for  their  moral  progress.  The  inquiries  that  have  of  late  years 
been  made  on  the  subject  by  the  London  and  the  Manchester  Statistical 
Societies,  and  by  the  Central  Society  of  Education,  have  brought  to  light 
an  amount  of  debasement  which  b  truly  appalling,  while  they  have 
served  to  indicate  the  means  through  which  the  evil  may  be  remedied, 
without  even  calling  for  any  great  pecuniary  sacrifice  on  the  part  of 
those  who  may  apply  themselves  to  the  good  work.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  this  comfortless  condition  of  the  dwellings  of  the  poOT  is 
not  seen  in  all  localities.  In  some  places  where  no  other  appearances  in 
the  state  of  society  would  seem  to  indicate  it,  there  is  to  be  found  an 
extraordinary  degree  of  respectability  in  this  particular.  The  town  of 
Sheffield,  for  instance,  contains  a  large  manuikctnring  population,  by 
no  means  remarkable  for  orderly  conduct.  The  town  itself  is  ill  built 
and  dirty,  beyond  the  usual  coinlition  of  English  towns ;  but  it  is  the 
custom  for  each  family  among  the  labouring  population  to  occupy  a 
separate  dwelling,  the  rooms  in  which  are  furnished  in  a  very  comfortable 
manner,  the  floors  are  carpeted,  and  the  tables  are  usually  of  mahogany ; 
chests  of  drawers  of  the  same  material  are  cotnmonly  seen,  and  so  in 
most  cases  is  a  clock  also,  the  possession  of  which  article  of  furniture 
has  often  been  pointed  out  as  the  certain  indication  of  prosperity  and  of 
personal  repectability  on  the  part  of  the  working  man.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  account  for  this  favourable  peculieurity  in  the  town  of  Sheffield, 
which,  in  this  respect,  offers  a  strong  contrast  to  other  manufacturing 
towns  in  the  same  county ;  but  it  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  this  pe- 
culiarity should  be  made  to  cease  through  the  growing  desire  of  other 
communities  to  surround  themselves  with  the  like  comfortable  emblems 
of  respectability.  In  large  towns,  whose  populations  are  in  a  great 
measure  made  up  of  workmen  and  their  families,  such,  for  instance,  as 
Leeds  or  Manchester,  the  progress  of  improvement  in  this  direction 
must  probably  be  left  to  the  operation  of  general  causes,  and  will  follow 
rather  than  lead  to  the  enlightenment  of  the  people ;  but  in  the  seats  of 
our  principal  manufactures  there  are  to  be  foimd  many  villages  and 
small  towns,  the  greater  part  of  whose  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  the 
service  of  one  or  a  few  master  manufacturers,  and  whose  condition,  both 
physical  and  moral,  may  be  greatly  influenced  by  their  employers.  A 
very  little  encouragement,  if  regard  be  had  to  the  feelings  of  those  who 
are  to  be  benefited,  and  especially  if  their  honest  pride  of  independence 
be  not  offended,  will  suffice  to  induce  habits  of  cleanliness,  order,  and 
propriety  in  tlieir  families,  and  may  lead  to  a  degree  of  refinement 
will  wean  them  from  purely  sensual  indulgences,  which,  aIthoii|^ 
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may  not  be  criminal  in  themselves,  are  too  often  the  incentives  to 
criminal  courses.  Happily  we  are  not  without  examples  of  the  good 
that  may  be  thus  efiected  by  judicious  kindness,  which  is  amply  repaid 
to  those  by  whom  it  is  exercised,  not  only  through  the  delightful  con- 
sciousness of  good  done  to  others,  but  even  in  a  wordly  point  of  view  by 
the  habits  of  steadiness  and  greater  industry  begotten  in  the  workmen.* 
If  these  examples  were  extensively  followed,  we  should  have  little 
cause  to  fear  lest  the  increasing  numbers  of  the  people  should  bring 
with  them  increasing  cares  to  the  working  classes.  Labour  is  the 
agent  which  in  every  country  provides  all  the  necessaries  and  conveni- 
ences of  life  which  are  consumed,  and  ^'  according  as  this  produce,  or 
what  is  purchased  with  it,  bears  a  greater  or  smaller  proportion  to  the 
number  of  those  who  are  to  consume  it,  so  will  the  nation  be  better  or 
worse  supplied  with  all  the  necessaries  and  conveniences  for  which  it  has 

occasion  ."t 

The  fact,  the  existence  of  which  is  shown  in  various  ways  in  these 

pages,  that  the  people  at  large  have  of  late  years,  notwithstanding  some 
occasional  checks,  obtained  in  England  a  continually  increasing  com- 
mand of  the  necessaries  of  life,  is  proof  sufficient  that  the  amoimt  of 
their  individual  industry  must  be  greater,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing  in 
efiect,  must  be  more  skilfully  applied  than  it  formerly  was  when  their 
numbers  were  not  so  great,  and  when,  according  to  the  popular  (but  ill- 
fbunded)  belief,  it  must  have  been  easier  than  it  now  is  for  each  indivi- 
dual to  provide  for  his  comfortable  subsistence. 

*  At  the  meeting  of  the  Britiih  AfltoeUtioii  that  was  held  at  LiTerpool  in  September, 
1837,  thii  labject  was  brooght  forward  for  diicaieion  at  one  of  the  sectioni,  and  attenti<m 
waf  partieolarly  directed  to  the  establishment  of  the  late  Bfr.  Thomas  Ashton,  of  Hyde, 
whose  oonsideratioo  for  the  physical  and  moral  well-being  of  his  workpeople  was  cited  as 
an  example  well  deserving  imitation  in  other  localities.  This  drcomstance  is  mentioned 
here  not  so  much  with  the  Tiew  of  paying  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a  gentleman,  the  good 
qualities  of  whose  heart  are  already  well  known  and  highly  appreciated,  but  in  order  to 
adduce  in  support  of  the  opinion  aboTC  expressed  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Ashton,  who 
endeaToured  to  repudiate  all  claim  to  merit  on  that  ground,  by  declaring  that  for  ererj 
shilling  of  money  he  had  laid  out  in  proTiding  comfortable  and  respectable  dwellings  for  his 
workpeople,  and  Aimishing  them  with  couTeniences,  he  recelTed  a  very  liberal  intereat. 

f  Smith's  "  Wealth  of  Nations."    Introductory  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

H0D8E8.  Proportion  to  Inhabitants  in  England^In  Middlesex— In  Scotland— In  Edis' 
burgh — In  Ireland — In  Dublin — Rated  Value  of  Housea  at  different  Period! — Propor- 
tion of  different  Claiiee,  and  Annual  Rental— Number  of  Inhabited  Houaei,  and  progrea- 
Bive  Increase  greater  than  Increase  of  Population.  Bsicxs.  Number  made  in  England 
and  Scotland. 

Houses. — ^The  number  of  houses  in  a  district  will  usually  bear  the  same 
relative  proportion  to  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  at  one  period  that  it 
has  borne  at  another.  In  different  countries,  and  even  in  different 
divisions  of  the  same  country,  we  find  a  wide  disagreement  between  the 
average  numbers  of  persons  inhabiting  each  house ;  but  custom  does  not 
in  this  respect  undergo  much,  if  any,  variation  in  the  same  locality, 
even  in  a  long  course  of  years,  so  diat  a  statement  of  the  number  of 
inhabited  houses  existing  at  different  periods  in  any  locality  would  be 
found  very  nearly  in  agreement  with  the  progressive  numbers  of  the 
people. 

The  average  number  of  inhabitants  to  a  house  in  England  and  in  the 
county  of  Middlesex,  respectively,  at  each  of  the  periods  of  enumeration 
in  the  present  century,  will  sufficiently  illustrate  ^is  fact. 

Average  number  of  inhabitants  to  a  house — 

Yean.  In  England.  In  MiddleMz. 
1801                5-67  7*25 

1811  5*68  7*29 

1821  5-76  7*48 

1831  5*62  7*52 

1841  5*44  7-59 

The  number  of  inhabited  houses  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  formed  no 
part  of  the  inquiry  made  under  the  Population  Acts  before  1821 ;  but 
in  that  year,  and  in  1831  and  1841,  the  numbers  were  ascertained,  and 
the  average  number  of  their  inhabitants  in  all  Scotland,  in  the  county 
of  Edinburgh,  and  in  all  Ireland,  in  those  years,  and  in  the  city  it 
Dublin,  at  the  two  earlier  periods,  were  as  follows : —  j 
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Average  number  of  inhabitants  to  a  house — 


Yean. 

In  Scotland. 

In  Edinburgh. 

In  Ireland. 

In  Dnblin. 

1821 

6-13 

10-04 

5-95 

12-43 

1831 

6*42 

11-11 

6-21 

12-72 

1841 

5-04* 

5-94* 

6*54 

•  • 

By  knowing  the  number  merely  of  houses  in  the  kingdom  at  different 
periods,  we  do  not  obtain  any  test  of  the  condition  and  social  progress 
of  the  inhabitants ;  but  we  may  arrive  at  some  correct  conclusioD  in 
these  respects  by  knowing  tlieir  estimated  value,  as  we  may  thence  infer 
the  amount  of  conveniences  which  they  offer  to  their  inmates.  The 
records  of  the  Tax  Office  are  not  available  for  an  earlier  period  than 
the  year  1812  ;  but  at  various  periods  commencing  with  that  year  they 
afford  some  means  for  judging  how  far  the  general  improvement  has,  in 
this  particular,  kept  pace  with  the  onward  march  of  the  community  in 
England  and  Scotland. 

The  tax  on  inhabited  houses,  rated  in  three  classes,  viz.,  from  10/. 
to  207. ;  from  20/.  to  40/. ;  and  above  40/.  of  annual  value,  in  the  years 
1812,  1821,  1831,  and  1833  respectively,  was  charged  upon  the  follow- 
ing numbers :  — 

18ia  1821  1831  1933 


From  10^  to  20^  Rental     .     146,209 

172,708 

215,233 

im,604 

„      20/.  to  40/.      „          .       94,403 

108,878 

131,676 

130,445 

AboTe  40/.  Rental    .     .     .      56,438 

69,379 

83,708 

84,433 

297,050 

350,965        430,617 

different  classes  a 

442,482 

The  centesimal  proportions  of  the 

t  these  various 

periods  were : — 

18  la 

1881 

1831 

1833 

From  10/.  to  20/.  Rental    .        49*22 

49-21 

49*98 

51*44 

„      20/.  to  40/.      „          .        31»78 

31*02 

30*58 

29*48 

AboTe  40/.  Rental    ...        19* 

19-77 

19*44 

19*06 

100-00 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

The  annual  rental  of  these  houses. 

as  rated  for  the  duty,  was — 

Yeaxt.                       £.                      PHrCent.  PtrCeat. 

1812               8,495,802 

• .         • . 

1821               9,414,430  inoreaM  10*81  or  0*90 

per  annum. 

1831              12,351,573        „        { 

Bl-20  „  3*12 

w 

1833              12,608,912        „ 

2-04  „  1*02 

>t 

The  number  of  exemptions  from  this  duty  has  always  been  very  con- 
siderable. Farm-houses,  and  cottages  inhabited  by  labouring  men, 
form  part  of  those  exemptions.  Previous  to  1825  the  tax  applied  to 
houses  of  no  greater  annual  value  than  5/.,  but  since  that  year  the 


*  The  enumeraton  in  Scotland,  in  1841,  are  understood  to  have  returned  aa  m 
houtes  the  number  of  separate  apartments  or  flats  inhabited  by  distinet  fiunlllaa;  wldl% 
on  former  occasions,  the  number  of  distinct  houses  was  returned.  This  will  accomit  far 
the  great  discrepancy  observable  in  the  returns  of  that  year  as  compared  with  tboaa  cf 
1821  and  1831. 
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lowest  description  charged  has  been  of  10/.  rental.  The  number  of 
houses  between  5/.  and  10/.  annual  value,  charged  with  duty  in  each  of 
the  years  1812  and  1821  respectively,  was  127,009  and  180,859.  The 
total  number  of  inhabited  houses  in  England  in  1801  and  1811,  and 
in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  in  1821,  1831,  and  1841,  were — 


YMVt. 

England. 

SootUnd. 

Ireland. 

1801 

1,467,870 

•  • 

•  • 

1811 

1,678,106 

•  • 

t . 

1821 

1,951,973 

341,474 

1,142,602 

1831 

2,326,032 

369,393 

1,249,816 

1841 

2,753,295 

503,357* 

1,328,839 

Assuming  that  the  population  increased  between  1811  and  1812  at 
the  mean  rate  of  progression  shown  between  1811  and  1821,  and  that 
the  increase  between  1831  and  1833  was  after  the  same  rate  as  that 
experienced  between  1831  and  1841,  the  numbers  living  in  Great 
Britain  in  the  above  four  years  respectively  were — 

1812  12,776,286 

1821  14,391,631  inerease  12*63  percent.,  or  1*40  per  annum. 

1831  16,262,301         „        13*00  „  1*30  „ 

1833  16,716,308         „  2*79  „  1*40  „ 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  houses  chargeable  to  the  duty,  viz., 
from  10/.  rental  upwards,  was — 

Between  1812  and  1821  18*15  per  cent.,  or  2*01  per  annum. 

„        1821     „     1831  22*69  „  2*27  „ 

„        1831     „     1833  2'75  „  1*37  „ 

On  the  houses  rated  above  40/.  the  increase  has  been — 

Between  1812  and  1821         22*93  per  cent.,  or  2*55  per  annum. 
„        1821     „     1831  20-65  „  2*06  „ 

„        1831    „    1883  0*86  „  0*43         „ 

The  increase  between  1812  and  1888  was — 

In  the  population 30*83  per  cent. 

In  hooies  rated  at  10/.  to  40il  •     •     .    48-96       „ 
„  upwards  of  40/.     .49*60        „ 

The  house  duty  was  repealed  from  5th  April,  1834. 

It  appears,  from  the  foregoing  numbers  and  proportions,  that  while 
no  advance  has  been  made  in  the  relative  value  of  dwellings  chargeable 
with  duty,  the  increase  in  the  number  of  those  dwellings  has  been 
greater  than  the  increase  in  the  population;  which  circumstance  is 
sufficiently  explained  by  the  fact  already  adduced,  that  the  number  of 
persons  engaged  in  rural  occupations,  and  by  whom  the  exemptions  from 
the  inhabited  house  duty  are  enjoyed,  has  not  increased  in  the  same 
ratio  as  the  increase  experienced  by  other  classes,  by  which  means  the 
proportionate  number  of  persons  inhabiting  rated  dwellings  is  greater 
now  than  formerly ;  and  as  it  has  necessarily  happened  that  the  great 
bulk  of  the  persons  forming  that  increase  are  supplied  by  the  working 

*  See  Note,  page  526. 
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classes,  it  argues  strongly  in  favour  of  the  onward  progress  of  society, 
that  the  proportions  among  the  different  classes  of  houses  has  been  pre- 
served in  the  manner  already  stated. 

Bricks. — The  quantity  of  bricks  made  in  Great  Britain,  while  they 
were  subject  to  duty,  was  registered  by  the  Excise ;  but  no  duty  having 
been  charged  upon  them  in  Ireland,  we  iiave  no  account  of  the  quantity 
made  there.  The  number  made  in  England  and  Scotland  respectively, 
at  diflerent  periods  within  the  present  centmry,  has  been  as  follows : — 


Yeua. 

BofUnd. 

Scotland. 

Total. 

1802 

698,596,954 

15,291,789 

713,888,743 

1811 

950,547,173 

18,765,582 

969,312,755 

1821 

899,178,510 

14,052,590 

913,231,100 

1831 

1,125,462,408 

27,586,173 

1,153,048,581 

1838 

1,427,472,263 

27,411,874 

1,454,884,137 

1839 

1,569,020,952 

42,267,633 

1,611,288,585 

1840 

1,677,811,134 

47,821,599 

1,725,632,733 

1841 

1,423,794^7 

38,463,306 

1,462,257,575 

1842 

1,271,872,112 

31,942,619 

1,303,814,731 

1843 

1,158,857,167 

25,531,499 

1,184,388,666 

1844 

1,420,730,745 

37,129,535 

1,457,860,280 

1845 

1,820,716,337 

57,321,332 

1,878,037,669 

1846 

2,089,656,766 

62,686,558 

2,102,343,324 

1847 

2,193,829,491 

66,097,395 

2,259,926,886 

1848 

l,461/)35,726 

34,795,545 

1,495,831,271 

1849 

1,462,767,154 

41,193,952 

1,503,961,106 

The  great  increase  observable  in  some  of  the  later  years  was  no 
doubt  owing  in  great  part  to  tiie  increase  of  manufactories,  and  very 
recently  to  the  construction  of  rulroads  and  other  public  works,  which 
have  been  carried  on  to  a  far  greater  extent  proportionally  in  England 
than  in  Scotland.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  annual  use  of  bricks  in  Great 
Britain  has  more  than  doubled  within  the  present  century,  and  that  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  this  increase  has  occurred  since  1821,  the  differ- 
ence between  that  year  and  1847  having  been  more  than  1,200,000,000, 
or  above  130  per  cent     The  duty  on  bricks  was  repealed  in  1850. 
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Male  SEBTAim.  Numbai  k«pt  In  dlflannt  Yean— ExpCDditur*  tbu  DcHaiiontd— Namber 
of  FeniAle  Servuiti,  and  Expenie  of  malnUlnlng  them,  in  1631— Number  of  Samata 
kept  in  Ireland,  and  Cost  of  their  Maintenance.  Cabbiaoe*.  Kumber  k«pt  In  different 
Tear*— B«te  of  laereaie— Number  let  fiir  Hire  — Expandlture  onder  tbcM  Heada. 
Hduei.  Number  charged  iritb  Dot;,  in  1S3S,  1840,  and  1849-For  Pleuore— For 
Trade — Number  exempt  from  Daly.  Gold  aud  Siltei  PiuITE.  Qutntltlei  mule 
during  the  War,  and  lince- Improremeiit  in  QuaUtj  of  Plated  Good*  a  probable  CauM 
of  the  lenened  Vn  of  Silrer  Article!. 

Servanti. — Thb  number  of  peraoOB  asaeased  for  keeping  male  domestic 
servants  in  1813,  1821,  1831,  1841,  and  1849,  respectively,  waa— 


l»ia 

IS^l 

iS3I 

1»4.      ;       t»49 

P.rt(»ikeei«nBlMrTant  .      .     . 

37,SS9 

3S,6Ta 

50,938 

55,720 

54,625 

aierranti      .     . 

13,038 

13,258 

16,125 

17,  U5 

18,322 

3          n 

10038 

10,257 

11,719 

6,778 

6,604 

6,735 

8,945 

7,662 

Z        ^    ".       ■  ■ 

4,6U 

4,3J0 

4,164 

4,602 

4,734 

3,588 

7        „ 

a,3io 

1,960 

2.  not 

a,3»3 

2,356 

1,528 

i,5aa 

1,721 

1,595 

ileas 

1,007 

1,132 

10        „ 

eso 

700 

738 

626 

807 

11  and  upward!     . 

4,9W 

4.456 

5,078 

5,369 

5,424 

86,093 

85.757 

101,808 

110,849 

112,543 

The  most  striking  fact  exhibited  by  these  numbers  b  the  actual  de- 
crease in  the  number  assessed  in  1821  as  compared  with  the  number  in 
1812.  Had  the  number  kept  pace  with  the  increase  in  population,  it 
would  have  amounted  in  1821  to  96,966,  or  13  per  cent,  beyond  the 
actual  number.  This  deficiency  there  is  every  reason  to  attribute  to 
the  exhaustion  consequent  upon  the  latter  years  of  the  war,  and  the 
increased  expense  of  living  dunng  the  greater  part  of  that  interval, 
which  much  discouraged  the  keeping  up  of  large  establishments. 
During  the  following  decennary  period,  the  country  had  recovered  in  a 
great  degree  from  the  state  of  things  just  described  ;  and  we  find  tiiat 
the  number  of  male  servants  was  increased  by  16,051,  or  18'71  per  cent- 
In  1849,  the  last  year  for  which  the  returns  have  been  made,  the  num- 
ber was  further  increased  by  10,735, — which  is  less  than  one-balf  what  it 
should  have  been  to  keep  pace  with  the  increase  of  population.  In  1835 
the  number  exceeded  that  in  1836  by  2160  servants,  and  exhibited  a 
%  1831  exactly  commensurate  with  that  of  the  population. 
2h 
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For  the  falling  off  between  1835  and  1836  it  is  not  possible  to  assign 
any  reasonable  cause. 

It  is  probably  below  the  actua.  cost  if  we  estimate  the  expense 
attending  the  keeping  of  male  serv^ants,  including  wages,  liveries,  and 
maintenance,  at  60/.  per  annum  for  each.  Colonel  Sykes,  in  an  estimate 
presented  by  him  to  the  Statistical  Society  of  London,  and  published  in 
its  transactions,  assumes  that  the  expense  is  70/.  per  annum  for  each. 
At  the  more  moderate  rate  of  60/.,  the  annual  amount  thus  expended  in 
Great  Britain  in  the  different  years  already  given  was  : — 


Yean. 

£. 

1S12 

5,165,580 

1S21 

5,145,420 

1831 

6,108,480 

1836 

6,343,140 

Ymh. 

£, 

1839 

6,598,680 

1841 

6,650,940 

1849 

6,752,580 

If  to  the  expenditure  of  1841,  we  add  the  probable  expense  of  main- 
taining 902,048  female  servants — the  number  then  ascertained  to  be 
kept  in  Great  Britain,  averaging  the  expense  of  each  for  board  and 
wages  at  35/.  per  annum,  it  will  appear  that  the  expenses  incurred  for 
domestic  servants  in  that  year  was  altogether  38,222,620/. 

The  tax  on  servants  does  not  apply  to  Ireland,  where,  probably  for 
that  reason,  the  proportion  to  the  whole  population  of  male  aenrants 
kept  is  much  greater  than  in  Great  Britain,  as  appeared  at  the  census  of 
1831.    The  number  of  domestic  servants  then  found  in  Ireland  was — 

Males 98,742 

Females 253,155 

If,  in  consideration  of  the  more  moderate  expense  of  living  in  that 
part  of  the  kingdom,  we  assume  that  it  costs  45/.  to  keep  a  man-servant 
and  25/.  to  keep  a  woman-servant,  we  have  a  further  yearly  expenditure 
under  this  head  of  10,772,165/.,  making  the  charge  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom  amount  to  48,994,785/. 

Carriages. — The  number  of  carriages  with  four  wheels  assessed  in 
the  under-mentioned  years  was — 


isia 

1821 

1831 

1841 

1849 

Penoni  keeping  1  carriage      .     . 

12,866 

13,897 

18,480 

18,642 

15,714 

„              2  carriages     .     . 

2,792 

2,834 

4,976 

7,215 

7,305 

ft             3       „            .     . 

657 

588 

963 

1,411 

1  4tl 

M                         ^              W                       •         • 

180 

160 

236 

421 

'506 

»»                    5           W                 •       • 

60 

55 

196 

186 

252 

n                       ?             »»                     •        • 

18 

6 

36 

108 

108 

7        „ 

7 

7 

21 

63 

49 

»              ®        >»           ,•     • 

16 

8 

8 

18 

26 

^             9  and  upwards 

. . 

• . 

20 

270 

66 

. 

16,596 

17,555 

24,886 

28,834 

85,447 

s^s 


The  increased  use  of  carriages  with  four  wheels  between  1818  and 
^1  was  no  more  than  959,  or  5'77  per  cent.,  being  leas  than  one-baif 
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the  proportionate  increase  of  population :  the  number  was  increased  in 
the  next  ten  years  by  7331,  or  41}  per  cent,  being  nearly  three  times 
as  great  as  the  increased  numbers  of  the  people.  Between  1831  and 
1 841  there  has  been  a  farther  increase  of  3448  carriages,  or  at  the  rate 
of  nearly.  14  per  cent.,  while  the  increase  to  the  population  was  Hi 
per  cent.  In  the  20  years  between  1821  and  1841  the  use  of  carriages 
with  four  wheels  has  increased  more  than  60  per  cent,  or  in  a  ratio 
double  that  of  the  increase  of  the  people. 

The  increased  use  of  carriages  with  two  wheels  has  been  even  more 
striking  than  this,  as  appears  from  the  following  figures  : — 

Yo.,-  Number  of  |  v-nw  Number  of 

lean.       Two-wheel  Carriage*.  '*^-       Two-wheel  Ckrriiiges. 


1812  27,286 

1821  30,743 

1831  49,331 


1839  44,379 

1841  41,663 

1849  28,474 


The  increase  between  1812  and  1821  was  12*67  per  cent. 

1821    n    1831    „    60-46        „ 

During  the  next  ten  years  there  was  a  diminution  of  15  per  cent, 
which  still  leaves  an  increase  from  1812  of  52*69  per  cent  The  more 
recent  decrease  in  the  number  of  both  two  and  four  wheeled  carriages 
is,  in  all  probability,  partly  the  result  of  improvements  in  hired  car- 
riages, the  number  of  which  in  1831  was  20,196,  and  in  1836  had 
increased  to  33,070,  or  63}  per  cent;  and  in  1849  to  41,621,  or 
106*08  per  cent.  The  great  facilities  afibrded  by  railways  for  travelling 
may  also  have  contributed  to  tliis  result.  The  number  of  carriages  let 
for  hire  in  1812  was  5544,  and  in  1821  only  5480. 

The  progress  made  in  these  several  years  in  the  use  of  all  these 
descriptions  of  carriages  has  been  as  follows : — 

1812  1821  1831 

Carria^^s  with  four  wheels   .     16,596  17,555  24,886 

„  „     two        „        .     27,286  30,743  49,331 

„         let  for  hire.     .     .       5,544  5,480  20,196 


1836 

1840 

1840 

26,861 

28,334 

25,447 

45,242 

41,663 

28,474 

31,937 

34,525 

41,621 

49,426    53,778    94,413   104,040   104,522    95,542 

It  is  assumed  by  Colonel  Sykes,  in  the  estimate  already  noticed,  that 
the  expense  attending  every  four-wheeled  private  carriage  is  about 
250/.  per  annum,  in  which  sum  he  includes  the  wages  and  maintenance 
of  servants,  which  he  has  put  down  at  70/.  for  each  ;  but  as  there  must 
be  at  least  two  servants  kept --a  coachman  and  a  groom  or  footman  for 
each  carriage — this  would  reduce  the  charge  to  110/.  per  annum  for  the 
wear  and  tear  of  the  carriage  and  harness  and  the  keep  of  the  horses, 
with  various  accessory  charges,  which  sum  is  probably  much  within  the 
average  charge.  It  may  be  fairly  assumed  that,  taking  the  four- 
wheeled  and  two- wheeled  carriages  together,  the  average  expense  is  not 
below  100/.  per  annum  for  each ;  and  if  we  add  to  these  the  same  rate 
for  the  earnings  of  each  carriage  let  for  hire,  we  shall  have  an  annual 
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expenditure  under  this  head  in  Great  Britain  in  each  of  the  above  years 
as  follows : — 


Yean. 

£. 

1812 

4,942,600 

1821 

5,377,800 

1831 

9,441,300 

Yean. 

£. 

1836 

10,404,000 

1841 

10,452,200 

1849 

9,5&4,200 

Hones, — Owing  to  the  many  alterations  that  have  been  made  since 
1814  in  the  duties  chargeable  in  respect  of  horses  kept  for  pleasure,  it 
is  hardly  possible  to  compare  the  numbers  so  kept  at  different  periods. 
As  regards  horses  kept  for  some  purposes  of  business,  the  duty  has  been 
repealed,  either  wholly  or  partially ;  while  in  other  classes  of  employ- 
ment a  great  number  have,  upon  some  pretext  or  other,  been  exempted 
from  payment  of  duty.  As  respects  most  of  the  classes  thus  favoured, 
the  numbers  were  not  distinguished  at  the  time  when  the  duties  were 
chargeable,  and  it  is  therefore  not  possible  to  ascertain  from  the  returns 
of  the  Tax  Office  the  number  of  horses  kept  for  pleasure  or  recreation 
at  different  periods,  nor  the  degree  in  which  their  use  has  been  in- 
fluenced by  Uie  imposition,  or  modification,  or  removal  of  the  tax,  and 
there  is  not  any  other  channel  of  information  on  the  subject  open  to  us. 

The  number  of  horses  used  for  riding  or  drawing  carriages  charged 


lU      ±  UUU] 

)  xo^jtv,  auu  xo^ 

t*7,  was — 

1838 

1840 

1849 

PenonB  keeping  1  hone 

.     89,940 

89,319 

76,721 

>» 

2  horses 

.     33,333 

34,671 

33,825 

t» 

3     „ 

.     11,707 

11,770 

11,822 

w 

4     „ 

6,168 

6,356 

6,332 

»» 

5      „ 

3,111 

3,276 

2,982 

»l 

6       n 

2,153 

2,245 

2,234 

»♦ 

7to8 

2,392 

2,280 

2,085 

»» 

9      „ 

595 

613 

799 

»» 

10  to  12 

1,267 

1,253 

1,136 

»» 

13  to  16 

782 

853 

727 

f> 

17      „ 

107 

49 

92 

»» 

18     „ 

108 

162 

147 

♦» 

19      H 

89 

% 

95 

>» 

20  and  upwardi 

1      1,221 

1,343 

1,377 

152,973     154,286     140,374 


There  were,  besides  the  above,  duties  charged  on — 

1838 

Hones  let  to  hire 2,201 

Bace-horses 1,119 

Horses  for  riding,  or  drawing  carriages  1 

not  exceeding  13  hands  high     .     .    .  f  ^'^^ 

Horses  ridden  by  fiurmen*  bailiifii     .     .  69 

„  batohen     ....      4,389 

Draught  horses  nsed  in  trade       .     .     .  125,813 

n       moles 344 


1840 

1849 

2,179 
1,095 

1,819 
1,476 

22,594 

21,586 

55 

4,419 

132,342 

381 

37 

4,261 

147,766 

348 

156,391         163,%5        177,293 


1840 

1840 

43,709 

62,688 

332,749 

337,479 

24,710 

24,356 
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Exemptions  from  duty  on  horses  were  claimed  In  the  same  years  as 
follows : — 

1838 
Kept  by  farmers  renting  less  than  500/. )    ^  ^^. 
a-year j    *^>****'' 

Used  solely  for  husbandry 387,211 

Subject  to  duty  in  other  forms:  Wi.,  as] 

employed  in  stage-coaches,    hackney-/    27,100 

coaches,  and  post-chaises      .     .     .     . ' 
Persons  serving  in  volunteer  corps     .     .       13,164  11,877  13,463 

Exempted  on  other  grounds     ....       59,375  60,849  59,942 

535,485        539,894        407,928 

Gold  and  Silver  Plate. — It  might  be  thought  that  the  quantity  of 
gold  and  silver  plate  manufactured  for  use  at  different  periods  would 
afford  a  good  measure  of  the  prosperity  of  the  country ;  and,  jud^ng 
from  the  facts  already  brought  forward,  as  well  as  from  the  observation 
of  what  is  passing  around  us,  we  might  have  supposed  that  during  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century  there  must  have  been  a  marked  increase  in 
this  employment  of  the  precious  metals  in  this  kingdom.  It  is  certain 
that  during  that  interval  the  use  of  many  utensils  made  of  silver  has 
been  adopted  by  a  much  more  numerous  class  of  society  than  before ;  a 
remark  which  will  be  sufficiently  corroborated  by  the  fact  that  within 
that  period  it  has  first  been  customary  to  find  silver  forks  at  the  tables 
in  the  generality  of  taverns.  Before  the  termination  of  the  war  in  1815, 
this  article  of  domestic  convenience  was  uniformly  made  of  steel,  except 
among  families  in  decidedly  easy  circumstances,  or  in  the  first-rate 
taverns  ;  whereas  at  present  there  is  hardly  a  family  to  be  found  above 
the  rank  of  artisans,  whose  table  is  not  furnished  with  forks  made  of  the 
more  costly  material.  It  will  be  matter  for  surprise,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, to  find  that  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  plate  made  and 
retained  for  home  use  within  the  kingdom  was  greater  in  weight  during 
the  eight  years  that  preceded  the  peace  than  it  was  during  the  like 
period  from  1830  to  1837  inclusive.  During  the  first  period,  viz.,  1807 
to  1814,  the  quantities  so  retained  for  use  were — of  gold  plate  50,750 
ounces,  and  of  silver  plate  8,290,157  ounces ;  and  in  the  eight  years, 
from  1830  to  1837,  the  quantities  were — of  gold  48,432  ounces,  and  of 
silver  7,378,651  ounces.  This  falling  off  is  the  more  surprising,  because 
of  the  unprecedentedly  high  prices  of  bullion  during  a  great  part  of 
the  first  of  these  two  periods,  whereby  the  difference  in  the  money  value 
was  rendered  much  greater  than  the  difference  as  here  stated  in  the 
weight. 

Some  suggestions  have  been  offered  with  the  view  of  accounting  for  a 
circumstance  seemingly  so  much  at  variance  with  every  other  indication 
of  increased  means  and  enjoyments  on  the  part  of  the  people  :  they  are 
stated  here  only  as  suggestions,  however,  and  are  not  relied  on  as 
affording  a  sufficient  or  satisfactory  solution  of  the  difficulty. 
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First,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  fact  of  the  depreciation  of 
paper,  while  it  enhanced  the  money  price  of  articles  made  of  gold  and 
silver,  did  not  also  occasion  many  persons,  as  a  measure  of  prudent  pre- 
caution, so  to  invest  a  part  of  their  wealth,  and  thereby  to  secure  the 
possession  of  a  certain  and  tangible  property  of  immediately  convertible 
value.  It  may  be  objected  that  persons  so  acting  were  prudent  over- 
much, and,  judging  from  the  course  which  events  have  since  taken,  such 
an  opinion  appears  well  founded ;  but  any  one  who  can  recall  to  his 
recollection  the  dismal  aspect  then  offered  by  the  political  horizon — when 
every  power  in  Europe  was  leagued  against  us,  and  the  necessary 
expenditure  of  the  country  was  carried  forward  upon  a  scale  which  it 
would  have  been  altogether  impossible  to  have  continued  for  even  a  few 
years  longer — will  hesitate  before  he  pronounces  such  a  precaution 
unwise.  Even  when  the  ambitious  designs  of  Napoleon  had  detacbeil 
from  him  and  converted  into  enemies  the  allies  who  had  pursued  with 
him  the  object  of  destroying  the  power  and  resources  of  England,  there 
came  no  intermission  of  efforts  and  sacrifices  on  our  part ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  every  ally  that  we  gained  in  the  field  helped  still  further  to 
exhaust  our  financial  means.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  battle  of  Waterloo 
had  been  lost,  or  even  that  it  had  been  less  decisive  in  its  results,  oouU 
the  public  expenditure  have  been  continued  on  anything  like  the  soak 
of  preceding  years,  while  at  the  same  time  faith  had  been  kept  with  the 
public  creditor  ?  Under  such  circumstances  he  would  have  been  looked 
upon  as  a  man  of  forethought  and  wisdom  who  should  have  provided 
himself  with  a  species  of  convertible  property  that  was  independent  ot 
the  stability  of  public  credit ;  and  as  it  is  well  known  that  many  persons 
did  at  that  time  entertain  very  gloomy  forebodings  as  to  the  future  con- 
dition of  tliis  country,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  some  would 
be  led  to  the  precautionary  course  that  has  been  here  suggested. 

There  was  at  the  same  time  another  circumstance  in  operation  alto- 
gether opposite  to,  but  not  incompatible  with,  what  has  been  stated,  and 
which  probably  led  to  the  same  desire  of  investing  money  in  the  purchase 
of  gold  and  silver  plate.  The  gains  of  persons  engaged,  either  as  ownen 
or  tenants,  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  had  been  out  of  all  proportion 
great,  and  that  for  a  lengtii  of  time,  which  gave  an  appearance  of  per- 
manency to  their  prosperity.  It  has  been  already  staxed  in  how  great 
a  degree  the  rent  of  land  had  advanced  during  the  progress  of  the  war, 
at  the  same  time  that  the  worldly  condition  and  habits  of  the  occupiers 
had  undergone  the  most  marked  improvement.  There  are  no  classes  ef 
men  so  remarkable  in  this  country  as  its  nobility  and  country  gentiemen 
for  the  importance  which  they  attach  to  the  possession  and  traDsmiasioB 
of  family  plate ;  and  with  respect  to  the  farmers,  the  alteration  in  thetf 
circumstances  and  character  must  have  caused  a  great  demand  on  their 
part  for  such  luxuries.     In  those  days  it  scarcely  required  the  piowng 
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away  of  a  generation  in  order  to  see  in  fttrmers'  dwelliRgs,  on  the  wme 
states,  Bpoona  of  wood  or  of  horn  give  place  to  others  of  silver.  It 
must  further  be  considered  that  luxuries  of  this  class  are  not  of 
a  perishable  nature ;  that,  except  for  the  indulgence  of  ostentation, 
they  are  provided  in  the  same  family  onee  for  all,  and  we  must  not 
therefore  expect  that  any  sudden  increase  in  their  quantity  will  lead  to 
further  and  equal  additions  when  that  immediate  demand  shall  be 
satisfied.  The  improvement  that  has  been  made  in  the  mana&ctnre  of 
plated  wares  baa  had  a  further  influence  in  diminishing  the  sale  of 
articles  subject  to  the  plate  duty,  although  it  may  have  led,  and  in  all 
probability  has  led,  to  the  increased  consumptioD  of  the  precious 
metals.  Except  in  very  we&khy  families,  it  is  now  nsoal  to  see  many 
articles,  such  as  candlesticks,  plated,  where  formerly  they  were  seen  of 
silver,  or,  if  the  expense  of  such  was  too  great,  of  brase. 

The  combination  of  these  various  causes  may  probably  he  thought 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  &ct  exhibited  by  the  following  table  of  the 
comparative  decline  experienced  in  this  branch  of  consDraptioQ.  The 
years  1824  and  1825  are  well  remembered  as  years  of  great  commerdal 
exdtement  and  apparent  proq>erity,  and  it  is  carious  to  observe  the 
degree  in  which  that  excitement  acted  in  [HYmioting  the  desire  of 
possessing  gold  and  silver  utensils.  The  increased  quantity  retted 
for  home  use  in  the  year  1835,  as  compared  with  1833,  was  equal  to 
39  per  cent,  on  gold,  and  50  pet  cent  on  nlver  plate ;  the  difference  in 
favour  of  1835,  as  compared  with  1824,  was  10  per  cent,  on  gold  and 
24  per  cent,  on  silver  plate. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Food.  Want  of  Information  concerning  the  Quantity  contumed  of  chief  Artielet  of  Human 
Subsistence— Evils  resulting  from  this  Ignorance — Means  employed  for  ascertaining  the 
Produce  of  the  Soil  in  Belgium.  Sdoar.  Quantity  consumed  at  various  periods  in 
England  and  Ireland,  and  Revenue  thereon — Consumption  easily  affected  by  Price — 
Diminished  Shipments  from  British  Colonies — Necessity  for  enlarging  the  Market  of 
Supply— Cost  to  the  Nation  of  the  protecting  Duty,  and  consequent  Loss  to  the  Revenue. 
Coffee.  Quantities  consumed— Effect  of  Reduction  of  Duties — Consumption  checked 
by  Protective  Duties  —  Contrivance  for  lessening  their  Amount.  Tsa.  Quantities 
consumed — Past  History  of  the  Tea  Trade,  and  Effect  of  Duties  upon  Consumption. 
Malt.  Consumption  at  various  Periods — Checked  by  Duties  and  by  Monopoly  of 
Home-growers  of  Barley.  Spirits.  Consumption  of  Home-made  Spirits — Temperance 
Movements  in  Ireland— Foreign  and  Colonial  Spirits  consumed — Excessive  Duties  and 
their  Consequences.  Wine.  Quantities  consumed— Rates  of  Duty — Consumption  of 
Wine  in  France.     Beer.  Quantity  consumed,  and  Produce  of  Duty. 

There  are  no  means  provided  by  which  the  consumption  of  the  prime 
necessaries  of  life  in  this  country  can  be  traced  at  different  periods.  It 
is  only  with  respect  to  those  few  articles  of  native  production  which  have 
been  subjected  to  the  payment  of  duties  that  any  provision  has  ever 
been  made  for  ascertaining  their  quantity  ;  and  as  the  chief  articles  of 
food  and  clothing,  when  of  such  production,  have  never  been  directly 
taxed  in  England,  we  have  always  been  ignorant  in  this  respect  regard- 
ing the  quantities  produced. 

The  want  of  this  information  has  been  found  greatly  inconvenient, 
both  by  statesmen  and  by  writers  on  subjects  of  social  economy,  the  latter 
of  whom  have  frequently  had  recourse  to  the  expedient  of  computations 
founded  on  insufficient  data,  and  which  have  therefore  given  an  unsatis- 
factory character  to  their  writings.  In  estimating  the  growth  of  wheat 
in  England,  it  has  not  been  possible  to  assume  as  data  the  breadth  of 
land  appropriated  to  its  cultivation,  and  the  average  produce  of  the  land 
per  acre,  both  those  elements  of  the  computation  being  unknown ;  but 
the  number  of  the  consumers  being  known,  the  average  consumption  of 
each  individual  has  been  assumed,  and  the  total  quantity  consumed  has 
been  thence  deduced.  This  average  consumption  has  been  variously 
estimated  by  different  writers  at  from  six  to  eight  bushels  during  the 
year,  exhibiting  a  difference  of  one-third  in  their  calculations.  The 
population  of  England  and  Wales  is  probably   at  this   time  (1850) 
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17,700,000,  and  the  difference  in  the  provision  needed,  according  as  the 
consumption  equals  one  or  other  of  the  quantities  named,  would  be 
4,425,000  quarters  per  annum.  In  former  times  a  still  further  degree 
of  uncertainty  attended  the  estimate,  from  the  fact  of  a  considerable,  but 
unascertained,  proportion  of  the  people  not  being  habitual  consumers  of 
wheaten  bread.  Unless  in  years  of  scarcity,  no  part  of  the  inhabitants 
of  England,  except  perhaps  in  the  extreme  north,  and  there  only 
partially,  have  now  recourse  to  rye  or  barley  bread,  but  a  larger  and 
increasing  number  are  in  a  great  measure  fed  upon  potatoes,  and  it 
must  be  evident  that  any  computation  which  assumes  an  average  quantity 
in  a  case  liable  to  so  many  disturbing  influences,  must  be  at  best  only 
vague  and  unsatisfactory. 

The  importance  of  knowing  accurately  the  provision  made  for  the 
sustenance  of  the  pe<^le  \b  surely  not  less  than  that  of  knowing  the 
yearly  produce  of  some  of  the  less  valuable  articles  of  commerce.  The 
condition  of  the  crop  of  indigo  in  Bengal  is  acciurately  communicated  to 
the  merchants  in  London  at  the  earliest  moment  when  it  can  be  known, 
and  through  its  influence  upon  the  price  hajs  an  inmiediate  effect  in 
checking  or  in  promoting  the  consumption ;  but  as  regards  the  staple 
article  of  our  food,  no  systematic  attempt  has  ever  been  made  to  aseer- 
tain  its  sufficiency  or  otherwise.  It  is  well  known  that  the  produce 
of  the  harvest  of  1837  was  so  far  below  the  average  consumption  of  tlie 
people,  that  before  the  grain  of  1838  could  be  brought  to  market  the 
stock  of  English  wheat  was  all  but  exhausted,  and,  but  for  the  supply  of 
foreign  com  stored  in  our  granaries,  there  would  have  been  a  most  dis- 
tressing scarcity  before  any  fresh  importations  could  have  been  received. 
If  by  any  means  the  tad  of  this  deficiency  had  been  ascertaiiied  when 
the  harvest  of  1837  was  got  in,  we  should  certainly  not  have  seen,  as  we 
did,  an  actual  fall  in  our  markets  immediately  following  that  harvest, 
nor  a  continuance  of  comparatively  low  prices  up  to  the  middle  of  1838. 
If  a  timely  warning  could  have  been  given,  a  moderate  but  still  an 
adequate  rise  in  price  would  have  been  the  immediate  consequence,  and 
the  consumption  would  have  been  by  that  means  so  influenced  that  we 
should,  in  all  probability,  have  avoided  in  a  great  degree  that  excessive 
rise  in  the  cost  of  bread,  which  was  then  productive  of  much  hardahtp 
to  our  labouring  classes,  and  which,  but  for  the  abundant  demand  for 
labour  throughout  the  kingdom,  would  immediately  have  occaaioned 
general  and  wide-spread  distress. 

There  is  among  the  people  of  this  country  a  most  unaccountable  pre- 
judice against  the  adoption  of  any  organized  plan  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  for  obtaining  this  knowledge.  It  would  be  difficult  fi>r  our 
formers  to  point  out  any  mischief  that  could  result  to  them  from  sach  a 
course,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  quite  unnecessary  to  explain 
the  kind  and  degree  of  advantage  which  tiie  country  generally,  and 
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which  they  especially,  would  derive  from  the  possession  of  accurate 
details  on  this  subject.  The  high  prices  to  which  corn  advanced  towards 
the  end  of  1838  were  of  but  little  advantage  to  the  growers,  who  had 
for  the  most  part  already  brought  their  stocks  to  market,  in  ignorance  of 
the  facts  which  afterwards  became  apparent ;  so  that  the  benefit  of  the 
rise  was  almost  wholly  engrossed  by  the  importers  of  foreign  grain^  and 
this  would  certainly  not  have  been  the  case  if  any  accurate  estimate  of 
the  crop  of  1837  could  have  been  made. 

In  Belgium  every  kind  of  information  connected  with  the  production 
of  the  kingdom  is  obtained  with  considerable  accuracy,  by  means  of  a 
body  of  gentlemen  (usually  proprietors)  residing  in  difierent  localities, 
and  who  are  elected  in  the  respective  provinces,  for  purposes  of  local 
government,  by  the  same  persons  that  elect  deputies  to  the  legislative 
chamber.  The  functions  of  persons  thus  elected  are  in  many  respects 
similar  to  those  of  justices  of  the  peace  in  English  counties.  Ha\dng 
local  knowledge  concerning  the  condition  and  circumstances  of  the 
several  communes  in  their  districts,  they  are  enabled  readily  to  prevent 
or  to  detect  errors  in  the  returns  made  by  the  several  farmers  or  occu- 
piers, and  there  is  therefore  every  reason  to  place  a  considerable  degree 
of  reliance  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  result.  This  result  is  annually 
presented  by  them  in  a  detailed  report,  which  is  printed  under  the 
authority  of  the  governor  of  the  province,  and  is  open  to  the  use  of  every 
one  of  the  inhabitants.  It  has  never  been  pretended  that  any  improper 
advan^ge  has  been  taken  of  the  knowledge  thus  acquired  ;  and  if  this 
can  be  said  of  Bel^um,  where  the  members  of  the  legislative  chambers 
have  not  by  any  means  so  great  nor  so  direct  an  interest  in  the  landed 
property  of  the  kingdom  as  is  possessed  by  the  members  of  our  two 
Houses  of  Parliament,  there  cannot  siu'ely  be  any  reason  to  dread  lest 
injury  should  thus  be  occasioned  in  England.  The  information  which  it 
appears  to  be  so  desirable  to  obtain  with  reference  to  the  whole  kingdom, 
is  already  procurable  with  the  greatest  facility  with  regard  to  each  in- 
diridual  flsu*m,  by  any  person  having  a  sufficient  interest  to  incite  him 
to  the  task.  The  landlord,  who  is  interested  in  extracting  a  due  pro* 
portion  of  the  produce  of  a  farm  in  the  same  of  rent,  cannot  find  much 
difficulty  in  correctly  estimating  that  produce.  A  similar  facility 
attends  the  operation  both  of  the  tithe-proctor  and  of  the  officers  of  the 
parish.  The  information  is  therefore  already  procurable  by  every  one 
who  can  turn  it  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  farmer ;  and  all  that  is 
wanted  is  to  extend  it,  so  that  the  farmer  himself,  as  well  as  the  nation 
at  large,  may  be  enabled  to  profit  from  it.  If  the  members  of  our  two 
Houses  of  Parliament  belonged  exclusively  to  the  mercantile  and  manu- 
hctming  classes,  there  might  be  some  appearance  of  prudence  in  con- 
eealment  on  the  nart  of  the  agricultiuists,  but  in  the  actual  state  of 
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things,  when,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  every  member  of  the  House  of 
I^rds  draws  his  revenue  from  land,  and  a  great  majority  of  the  House 
of  Commons  are  similarly  circumstanced,  it  is  quite  absurd  to  suppose 
that  any  measures  inimical  to  the  interests  of  those  who  possess  or 
occupy  the  soil  would  be  attempted  by  them. 

The  impossibility  of  estimating  correctly  the  consumption  of  the 
country  in  the  common  kinds  of  food  does  not  extend  to  many  other 
articles  of  use.  These  are  for  the  most  part  imported  from  foreign 
countries,  while  some,  which  are  of  home  production,  are  subject  to 
Excise  regulations,  and  their  quantities  are  thus  made  known.  In  order 
to  trace  the  power  of  consumption  at  different  periods  in  this  kingdom, 
it  will  suffice  to  select  a  few  of  the  moi*e  important  articles  in  these  two 
classes.  The  five  several  years  in  which  the  census  has  been  taken, 
have,  for  an  obvious  reason,  been  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  making 
this  comparative  statement.  Owing  to  the  deficiency  of  information 
upon  which  reliance  can  be  placed  with  regard  to  the  population  of 
Ireland  previous  to  1821,  it  will  not  be  possible  in  all  cases  to  embrace 
that  part  of  the  kingdom  in  the  calculations. 

Sugar, — The  Parliamentary  returns  relative  to  this  article  of  con- 
sumption did  not  until  of  late  years  correctly  indicate  the  quantity 
retained  for  use  within  the  kingdom.  It  is  the  practice  in  the  annual 
statements  prepared  at  the  Custom-house,  to  consider  every  ton  of 
refined  sugar  that  is  exported  to  he  equal  to,  and  to  represent  34  cwts. 
of  raw  sugar ;  and  this  larger  weight  is  deducted  in  respect  of  each  ton 
so  exported  from  the  quantity  upon  which  duty  is  paid,  iu  order  to 
arrive  at  the  quantity  actually  used.  This  proceeding  involves  a  great 
and  palpable  error,  through  which  the  apparent  home  consumption  is 
made  to  vary  according  to  the  amount  of  the  exports  of  refined  sugar. 
The  actual  loss  through  waste  in  the  operation  of  refining  does  not  ever 
amount  to  more  than  5  per  cent.,  and  seldom  reaches  that  rate:  it 
would  therefore  be  more  correct  to  consider  a  ton  of  refined  sugar  to 
represent  21  cwts.  of  the  unrefined  material,  and  this  course  has  been 
adopted  in  the  following  computations.  The  statement  would  be  in- 
complete if  molasses,  which  is  sugar  in  a  liquid  form  combined  with 
water,  were  not  included.  The  proportion  which  this  should  bear  to 
sugar  in  a  crystalline  state  has  been  assumed  on  the  average  to  be  as 
3  to  8,  the  duty  being  imposed  on  the  two  descriptions  in  that  ratio. 
The  quantity  of  molasses  upon  which  duty  was  paid  in  1811  is  there- 
fore added,  considering  24  cwts.  to  be  equal  to  9  cwts.  of  crystalline 
sugar.  Through  the  prohibition  to  employ  grain  in  the  distilleries,  and 
the  consequent  substitution  of  sugar,  its  use  was  greatly  increased  in 
1811.     The  quantity  thus  employed  in  that  year  appears  to  have  been 
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544,192  cwts.,  thus  reducing  its  aggregate  consumption  in  the  saccha- 
rine form  to  2,748,129  cwts.,  and  the  proportion  used  by  each  individual 
to  24  lbs.  9  ozs. 


Great  Britain. 

1801 

1811 

1821 

Quantity  cleared  for  consumption,  viz. : — 

Sugar cwts. 

Molasses „ 

3,341,496 

•  • 

3,398,367 

•  • 

3,128,026 
21,428 

Total,  as  if  sugar       ....      „ 

Refined  sugar  exported  in  the  propor-  ) 

tion  of  21  for  20 j      »» 

Quantity  remaining  for  consumption     .      „ 

Rate  of  duty per  owt. 

PoDulation 

3,341,496 

350,639 

2,990,857 

20f. 
10,942,646 
301b.  9)  OS. 

3,398,367 

106,046 

3,292,321 

27«. 
12,596,803 
291b.  4}  OS. 

3,149,454 

677,708 

2,471,746 

27m. 
14,391,681 

Consumption  of  each  individual 

19  lb.  3]  OS. 

Ireland. 

Avenge  of  Three 

Yean  ended 

85  March, 

1800 

Avenge  of  Three 

Yean  ended 

5  January, 

1910. 

1821 

Quantity  of  sugar  retained  for  con- )  ^_., 

sumption r 

Rate  of  duty per  cwt. 

Population 

Consumption  of  each  individual 

298,069 

17t.  ed. 
5.395,456 
6  lb.  3  OS. 

420,093 

27t. 

5,950,917 

71b.  14^  OS. 

380,608 

27t. 
6,801,827 
6  lb.  4f  OS. 

Owing  to  the  regulation  of  the  year  1826,  by  which  the  trading 
intercourse  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  was  placed  on  the  footing 
of  a  coasting  trade,  it  became  impossible  thereafter  to  state  tlie  con- 
sumption of  sugar  in  the  several  divisions  of  the  kingdom.  The  raw 
sugar  used  in  Ireland  is  for  the  most  part  imported  direct  from  the 
places  of  production ;  but  refined  sugar  is  chiefly  supplied  to  Ireland 
from  Great  Britain,  and  no  account  of  the  quantity  is  kept  by  the  Cus- 
tom-house officers. 

While  it  is  necessary  to  raise  any  considerable  revenue,  and  so  long 
as  it  shall  be  thought  advisable  to  do  so  by  means  of  indirect  taxation,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  point  out  any  article  better  fitted  for  the  purpose 
tlmn  sugar.  Without  being  one  of  the  absolute  necessaries  of  life,  long 
habit  has  in  this  country  led  almost  every  class  to  the  daily  use  of  it, 
so  that  there  is  no  people  in  Europe  by  whom  it  is  consumed  to  any- 
thing like  the  same  extent.  It  is  besides,  from  its  bulk,  in  proportion  to 
its  value,  not  likely  to  be  clandestinely  imported.  If  it  were  attempted 
to  subject  it  to  such  a  rate  of  duty  as  would  convert  it  into  an  object  of 
temptation  to  the  smuggler,  the  le^timate  consumption  would  fall  off  to 
such  a  degree  as  would  render  the  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment altogether  abortive.  The  action  of  the  smuggler,  which,  with 
regard  to  many  articles — such  as  tobacco  and  spirits — may  be  con- 
sidered to  form  the  natural  limit  to  taxation,  affords  therefore  no  criterion 
in  the  case  of  sugar,  but  we  may  find  in  the  foregoing  computations  a 
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sufficiently  significant  indication  that  the  rate  of  duty  was  for  many 
years  after  the  war  continued  on  too  high  a  scale  ;  and  tiiat  by  makiDg 
a  great  reduction  in  that  rate  we  have  so  increased  the  consumption  as 
not  merely  to  give  an  impulse  to  trade,  but  also  to  increase  the 
revenue.  Confining  the  inquiry  to  Great  Britain,  it  appears  that  if  we 
take  population  as  an  element  in  the  computation,  the  revenue  did  not 
gain  by  the  increased  rates  imposed  in  1805  : — 


Yean.         Population. 


1801 
1811 
1821 
1831 
1841 


10,942,646 
J  12,596,803 
,  14,391,631 
'  16,539,318 
♦18,532,335 


Ntft  Rerenne. 


£. 
2,782,232 
3,339,218 
3,660,567 
4,219,049 
4,686,241 


Rate  of  Duty. 


20».  per  cwt. 

27«. 

27m, 

24m. 

24m.  &  5  per  cent. 


»» 


Tax  per  Head. 


If  we  extend  the  calculation  so  as  to  embrace  Ireland,  the  result  will 
be  found  as  follows : — 


Year*. 


1801 
1811 
1821 
1831 
1841 


Population. 


16,338,102 
18,547,720 
21,193,458 
24,029,702 
26,711,694 


Net  Rerenue. 


£. 
3,066,163 
t3,183,505 
4,077,706 
4,650,589 
5,114,390 


Rate  of  Duty. 


Tkv  per  Head. 


20«.  per  cwt. 

27«. 

27*. 

24*.        „ 

24m,  k  5  per  cent. 


»» 
11 


M, 

3 
8 
3 
3 
3 


d. 

9*04 

5-19 
10- 17 
10*44 

9-95 


Of  all  articles  of  consumption  which  are  not  absolute  necessaries  of 
life,  sugar  is,  perhaps,  that  which  in  this  country  is  the  most  easily  acted 
upon  by  price. 

The  following  table  {see  p.  543),  which  includes  the  whole  kingdom, 
shows  the  quantity  of  sugar,  and  of  molasses  equivalent  to  crystalline 
sugar,  retained  for  consumption  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  each  year, 
from  1830  to  1849,  together  with  the  average  price  during  the  year, 
computed  from  the  Gazette  advertisements,  and  the  average  consumptioQ 
of  each  individual  stated  in  pounds  and  decimal  parts  of  a  pound. 

If,  by  means  of  this  statement,  we  trace  from  year  to  year  the  fluctua- 
tions in  price,  we  shall  6nd  that  they  are  attended  by  corresponding 
fluctuations  in  the  consumption,  and  that  with  a  degree  of  regularity 
more  like  the  operations  of  a  piece  of  machinery  than  as  resultiiig  from 
circumstances  afiecting  in  such  various  ways  and  in  such  difierent 
degrees  our  numerous  population.  With  one  exception  only,  that  of 
Uie  year  1835,  every  rise  in  price  has  been  accompanied  by  diniinished 
consumption,  while  every  fall  in  the  market  has  produced  an  increased 
demand.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  year  1835,  in  wbicb  there 
appears  some  departure  from  the  uniformity  of  this  efiect,  was  a  year  of 

*  Ezclusiye  of  the  Channel  Islands. 

t  AUowing  734,659^  in  respect  of  544^192  cwts.  of  sugar  uaed  in  the  distiBeries. 


Ugl— « 

0.«.Utyrf 

•qiU^t 

V»B. 

Sa^vniulnfd 

UBiMu 

far 

uknihc 

CtnuunpUon. 

CoD.UQ.p- 

C.B, 

C-u 

1830 

126,5^5 

IS31 

ilasa^sos 

I30,t31 

1833 

5,974.637 

9ia,ao9 

1833 

3,780,138 

341,457 

1831 

4,013,919 

190,49a 

ie3S 

4,116,153 

S3a,«19 

1836 

146, 40S 

1837 

4',m;446 

*2*,OCt7 

1838 

4,08M,453 

197,389 

3,B47,G39 

199,967 

16H0 

3,606.038 

158,67a 

1841 

4.0S7.«aB 

150,8'J6 

IMi 

3,868.466 

199,865 

4,(>3B,aoT 

168,558 

1844 

4,129,443 

230.0.T0 

1845 

4,SS6,6(H 

134,700 

1816 

B,a38,6M 

ai8,498 

1847 

5,805.638 

239,483 

ia«8 

6,188,487 

a»,J47 

1819 

304,634 

,373,045 
,364,343 
,187,135 

,atl,59S 

,»4,411 


,017,616 
1,764,710 
.,£08,324 

.068,331 


a.OJl,30* 
5,457,154 
6,045,131 
6,427,134 

6,a87,aiJ 


great,  of  almost  universal,  exdtemeot  tbrougbout  the  kingdom.  Never 
before,  perhaps,  was  there  an  equal  number  of  public  works  in  operation. 
Every  man  who  was  able  and  willtog  to  work  readily  ohtwned  employ- 
ment at  full  wages.  Every  loom  wag  Glled,  every  anvil  was  at  work, 
and,  to  crown  the  advantages  thus  enjoyed  by  our  labouring  population, 
the  chief  necessaries  of  life  were  procurable  at  prices  lower  than  had 
been  previously  known  by  the  eusting  generation.  Under  these  circum- 
stances,  it  cannot  be  matter  for  surprise  that  the  people  should  have 
expended  a  little  more  than  usual  of  their  earnings  upon  an  article  of 
consumptioQ  so  universally  desired  as  sugar.  But  even  under  these  cir- 
cumstances of  comparative  ease,  the  average  consumpUon  of  1835  did  not 
attain  tbe  rate  which  it  reached  in  1830  or  in  1831,  when  the  market 
price  was  from  Ss~  to  lOi.  per  cwL  lower,  but  when  the  condition  of  the 
labouring  population  was  not  in  other  respects  so  prosperous  as  in  1835. 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  year  1845  is  marked  by  a  larger  consump- 
tion than  occurred  in  the  year  1831,  although  the  market  price,  exclu- 
sive of  duty,  was  higher  by  9t.  Id.  per  cwt.,  or  nearly  Id.  per  pound.  This 
result  was  obtained  throuf^  an  abatement  in  the  duty,  which  took  effect 
only  from  the  14th  of  March,  1845,  exceeding  in  a  small  degree  that 
di^rence  in  price.  The  market-price  of  1831,  added  to  the  duty  tlieu 
chargeable,  amounted  to  47«.  8d.  per  cwt.,  while  the  cost  and  reduced 
duty  of  14«.  per  cwt.,  in  1845,  amounted  together  to  46*.  9d.  The  expe- 
rience of  that  and  the  following  years  under  tliese  altered  circumstances 
comes  therefore  strongly  in  corroboradoo  of  the  fact  shown  by  previous 
computations.     If  we  estimate  tbe  conanmptiDn  for  the  year  ending  tbe 
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5th  of  April,  1846,  and  consequently  for  twelve  months  during  which 
the  reduced  duty  was  charged,  it  appears  that  the  arerage  quantity 
per  head  consumed  by  each  individual  of  the  population  was  21-18  lbs. 
Concurrently  with  the  reduction  in  the  rate  of  duty  chargeable  on 
sugar  the  produce  of  British  possessions,  a  reduction  was  also  made  in 
the  duty  upon  foreign  sugar,  the  product  of  free  labour,  from  63*.  and 
5  per  cent,  thereon  per  cwt.,  to  23*.  4cd.  per  cwt.  But  for  some  such 
modification  no  advantage  to  the  consumer  could  have  followed  any 
abatement  in  the  duty,  for  the  difference  would  have  been  simply  trans- 
ferred from  the  public  Exchequer  to  the  producers  of  British-grown 
sugar,  the  quantity  of  which  was  already  too  small  for  the  wants  of  the 
public.  The  limitation  of  this  change  in  the  manner  described  could 
not  be  justified  upon  any  correct  principle,  nor  was  it  probable  that  it 
could  be  long  maintained.  The  admission  of  all  foreign  sugar  at  the 
lessened  rate  of  duty  last  mentioned,  and  which  took  place  in  1846, 
caused  a  further  consumption,  and  consequently  an  increased  revenue, 
but  neither  the  sugar  trade  nor  any  other  trade  will  ever  be  placed  upon 
a  proper  footing  so  long  as  any  differential  duty  shall  continue  to 
deform  the  tariff.  *  We  have  seen,  that  when  the  duty  charged  was  20s, 
per  cwt.,  and  when  the  market  afforded  a  superabundant  supply  admis- 
sible at  that  rate,  the  consumption  of  Great  Britain  exceeded  30  lbs. 
per  head  in  the  year,  and  no  sufficient  reason  presents  itself  for  assuming 
that,  under  similar  conditions,  the  consumption  of  the  United  Kingdom 
would  exhibit  a  lower  average.  If  this  view  should  prove  correct,  the 
revenue  derived  from  sugar  at  20*.  per  cwt.  would  now  amount  to 
7,500,000/.  per  anniun,  instead  of  3,574,469f.  as  in  the  year  1845. 

The  quantities  stated  in  the  foregoing  table,  as  the  yearly  consump- 
tion of  each  indiridual,  are  average  quantities,  calculated  on  the 
assumption  that  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  nobleman  and  the  beggar, 
fare  alike  in  their  use  of  this  condiment.  It  would  be  difficult  to  dis- 
cover with  accuracy  the  consumption  of  the  various  ranks  into  which 
the  community  is  divided.  Tliere  are  of  course  many  whose  use  of 
sugar  is  not  governed  by  its  market  price,  so  far  at  least  as  any  fluctu- 
ations that  we  have  experienced  would  be  likely  to  affect  them.  The 
outlay  for  this  article  forms  so  small  a  part  of  the  household  expenses 
of  the  easy  classes,  that  whether  the  price  should  be  sixpence  or  a 
shilling  per  pound  might  have  no  influence  in  increasing  or  diminishing 
its  use.  The  decrease  or  increase  of  the  quantity  consumed  throughout 
the  country  is  therefore  evidence  of  a  very  great  degree  of  fluctuatioo 
in  its  use  by  all  other  classes.  From  inquiries  carefully  made,  it  ap- 
pears probable  that  in  the  families  of  the  rich  and  middle  ranks  the 
▼idual  yearly  consumption  of  sugar  for  all  purposes  is  40  lbs. ;  if 
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then  we  assume  that  one-fifth  of  the  families  in  the  kingdom  are  so  cir- 
cumstanced as  not  to  vary  their  mode  of  living  with  every  fluctuation 
in  the  market  prices  of  provisions,  we  shall  find  that  in  1831  the  average 
consumption  per  head  of  the  remaining  four-fiftlis  was  15  lbs.  2  ozs. 
In  1840  the  average  consumption  was  15i  lbs.,  or  76i  lbs.  for  five 
persons,  one  of  which  taking  the  constant  quantity  of  40  lbs.  left  for 
each  of  the  remaining  four  only  9  lbs.  1  oz.  Applying  the  same  cal- 
culation to  the  consumption  of  1849,  it  will  be  seen  that  each  of  the  four 
would  consume  20  lbs.  2  oz.  Every  person  serving  on  board  one  of  Her 
Majesty's  ships  is  allowed  1^  oz.  of  sugar  per  diem,  or  34  lbs.  3  oz. 
yearly  ;  and  the  allowance  given  to  aged  paupers  in  the  Union-houses  is 
1  oz.  per  diem,  or  22i  lbs.  per  annum. 

The  year  1840  exhibits  the  highest  average  price  and  the  lowest 
average  consumption.  The  efiect  of  price  in  producing  this  result  will 
be  rendered  more  strikingly  apparent  by  comparing  somewhat  more  in 
detail  the  consumption  of  the  two  years  1839  and  1840.  The  deliveries 
of  sugar  from  the  warehouses,  and  the  average  prices  in  each  month  of 
those  two  years,  were  as  follows : — 


Months. 


January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

Noyember 

December 


1839 


Quantity.     '  Average  Price. 


Cwts. 
283,956 
281,828 
288,156 
231,723 
371,676 
332,045 
400,834 
411,071 
353,111 
275,662 
341,153 
286,462 


1S40 


Quantitv. 


Avenge  Price. 


Cwts. 
403,600 
337,141 
237,612 
316,440 
354,329 
401,797 
312,526 
300,264 
321,137 
238,509 
200,334 
183,056 


The  great  advance  in  price  was  not  experienced  until  the  month  of 
July,  1840  ;  and  if  we  contrast  the  deliveries  from  the  warehouses  and 
the  average  prices  of  the  two  half-yearly  periods  of  1839  and  1840,  the 
following  is  the  result :— 


Months. 


January  to  June 
July  to  December 


1830 


Quantity. 


Cwts. 
1,789,384 
2,068,233 


Average  Price. 


t.  d. 
39  8 
39 


1840 


Quantity. 


Cwts. 
2,059,919 
1,555,826 


Average  Price. 


«.     d, 

42 

56 


An  advance  in  price  not  quite  equal  to  2d,  per  pound  thus  caused  a 
diminished  consumption  of  25,600  tons  in  six  months ;  and  if  the  <»!• 
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culation  of  the  average  consumption  be  made  for  the  half-year  in  which 
that  diminution  was  experienced,  it  will  be  found  that  it  was  at  the 
rate  of  only  12t  lbs.  per  annum  for  each  individual,  or  40  lbs.  per  head 
for  those  in  easy  circumstances,  and  only  6  lbs.  per  head  for  all  other 
classes. 

This  result  occurred  under  our  strictest  protective  S}'sten[i,  and  was 
occasioned  by  short  production  in  the  West  India  colonies.  Tlie  im- 
portations thence,  which  in  1831  amounted  to  200,000  tons,  did  not 
in  1840  exceed  110,000  tons;  and  although  during  the  interval,  by  a 
partial  reform  in  our  tariff,  which  now  admits  sugar,  the  produce  of 
Bengal,  at  the  same  rat«  of  duty  as  West  India  sugar,  we  thence  re- 
ceived an  additional  supply  equal  to  12,500  tons,  yet  the  importations 
of  sugar  in  1840  fell  short  even  of  the  greatly-diminished  consumption 
by  22,000  tons. 

If  this  state  of  the  trade  could  have  been  viewed  as  likely  to  continue, 
it  is  clear  that  the  wants  of  the  consumers  and  the  deficiency  in  the 
revenue  together  would  sooner  have  compelled  the  Government  to  re- 
model the  system  of  sugar  duties,  so  as  to  let  in  for  consumption  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  foreign  sugar.     If  the  approach  to  a  right  system — 
made  when  the  produce  of  Bengal  was  admitted  at  the  British  plantation 
duty — ^had  been  delayed  for  only  a  few  years  longer,  so  that  we  had  not 
received  increased  supplies  from  that  quarter,  it  is  evident  that  some 
such  measure  of  relaxation  must  have  been  adopted  in  1840.     NAHien- 
ever  it  might  be  introduced,  such  a  step  was  certain  to   be  strongly 
opposed  by  our  West  India  sugar-planters,  and  by  many  other  persons 
also,  who,  without  much  consideration,  have  chosen  to  identify  a  high 
price  of  sugar  with  the  happiness  of  the  lately-emancipated  slave  popu- 
lation of  our  West  India  colonies.     They  are  of  opinion  that  the  pro- 
tection afforded  to  these  colonies  involves  a  great  moral  question — that 
its  maintenance  is  to  the  people  of  England  a  great  moral  duty — that 
the  success  of  the  measure  of  emancipation  ought  never  to  be  jeopardized 
for  any  money  consideration — that  we  have  purchased  the  freedom  of 
the  cultivators  of  sugar  at  the  cost  of  twenty  millions  of  money  ;  and 
that  having  thus  converted  them  from  slaves,  in  which  condition  their 
owners  were  bound  to  supply  their  wants,  into  freemen  who  must  toil 
for  their  own  support,  it  would  be  cruel  to  place  them,  in  the  outset  of 
their  career  of  responsibrlity,  in  a  worse  position  than  that  which  they 
legally  occupied  at  the  moment  before  you  gave  them  freedom.     The 
argument  is  specious,  but  a  slight  examination  of  facts  will  serve  to 
convince  us  that  it  is  without  any  solid  foundation. 

In  what  respect,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  freed  negro  placed  in  a 
worse  position  than  that  which  he  occupied  during  his  period  of  slavery? 
If  there  had  been  a  redundancy  of  labourers  for  whom  the  planter  was 
to  provide,  irrespective  of  the  value  of  their  labour,  then  indeed 
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their  emancipation,  which  would  also  have  been  the  emancipation  of 
their  former  owners,  might  have  been  accompanied  by  the  evil  of  com- 
parative destitution.  But  the  reverse  of  this  position  is  notoriously  the 
fact,  and  it  is  because  of  the  insufficiency  of  labourers  and  the  high 
wages  wbicli  they  are  consequently  able  to  command,  that  the  planters 
have  been  so  loud  in  their  complaints,  for — hitherto  at  least — it  is  the 
planters  only  who  complain,  while  the  labourers  are  represented  as 
living  in  comparative  luxury.  Now,  as  well  as  before  the  emancipation, 
the  only  fund  from  which  the  negroes  must  be  supported  is  tlie  produce 
of  their  labour,  and  they  must  consequently  be  equally  well  oS—pltis 
their  liberty — as  they  were  before  their  freedom  was  granted.  When 
Parliament  so  mimificently  voted,  and  the  nation  so  willingly  gave, 
twenty  millions  of  money  to  bring  about  this  blessed  change  in  their 
condition,  it  was  not  proposed  to  give  to  these  our  fellow-citizens  greater 
privileges  and  immunities  than  are  enjoyed  by  other  free  labourers ;  but 
to  argue  that  a  higher  price  is  needed  for  Uie  products  of  their  labour 
than  the  price  at  which  the  same  products  are  yielded  elsewhere  and  by 
others,  is  to  affirm  that  something  more  than  freedom  was  designed  for 
them  by  the  generosity  of  the  nation. 

The  cost  to  the  people  of  this  country  of  the  diiBerential  duty  on 
sugar,  imposed  for  the  benefit  of  the  English  sugar  colonies^  liad  become 
extremely  burthensome.  The  cost,  exclusive  of  duty,  of  3,764,710 
cwts.  retained  for  consumption  in  1840  was  9,156,872/.,  if  calculated  at 
the  Gazette  average  prices.  The  cost  of  a  like  quantity  of  Brazil  or 
Havana  sugar  of  equal  quality  would  have  been  4,141,181/.,  and  con- 
sequently we  paid  in  one  year  5,015,691/.  more  than  the  price  which 
the  inhabitants  of  other  countries  in  Europe  would  hare  paid  for  an 
equal  quantity  of  sugar.  This,  however,  is  an  extreme  view  of  the  case. 
If  our  markets  had  been  open  at  one  rate  of  duty  to  the  sugar  of  all 
countries,  the  price  of  foreign  sugar  would  have  been  somewhat  raised, 
while  that  jFrom  British  possessions  would  have  been  lowered,  but  it  may 
be  confidently  said  that  even  in  that  case  the  saving  would  have  been 
more  than  four  millions  of  money. 

Again,  if  the  public  had  thus  been  able  to  buy  sugar  at  about  the 
average  price  of  the  year  1 831,  we  may  fairly  assume  that  the  average 
consumption  per  head  would  have  been  as  great  in  1840  as  it  was  in 
1831,  and  in  this  case  the  revenue  upon  this  article  would  have  exceeded 
tlie  sum  received  by  more  than  1,500,000/. 

The  diflerential  duty  on  foreign  sugar  in  favour  of  our  own  sugar 
colonies  was  most  extravagantly  great,  and  was  meant  to  act  as  a  prohi- 
bition a.gainst  its  consumption.  The  difierence  was  49«.  per  cwt.,  or 
5^^.  per  lb.  When  the  supplies  of  sugar  from  our  own  colonies  ex- 
ceeded the  home  demand,  this  protection  was  of  no  practical  effect,  Ih4 
ioT  many  years  it  operated  to  raise  the  price  of  British  pi 
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sugar,  and  thereby,  as  we  have  seen,  to  lessen  the  consumption.  It  was 
desirable  as  soon  as  possible  to  abolish  this  differential  duty  altogether, 
and  under  the  existing  law  this  result  will  be  reached  by  progressive 
stages  on  the  5th  July,  1854.  If  an  approach  to  sucli  a  result  had 
been  made  in  1837,  the  first  of  a  series  of  years  in  which  the  public 
revenue  proved  unequal  to  meet  the  yearly  expenditure,  the  effect  upon 
our  finances  would  have  been  most  beneficial.  Let  us  suppose  that 
while  the  rate  upon  British  plantation  sugar  continued  at  24^.  per  cwt., 
and  5  per  cent,  thereon,  the  produce  of  foreign  plantations  had  been 
admitted  at  30s.  per  cwt.  and  5  per  cent.,  the  result  to  the  revenue  in 
the  four  years,  1837  to  1840,  would  probably  have  been  as  follows : — 


183T 


1838 


1S39 


1840 


I 


Consumption  at  the  aune  average  rate )  i 
as  1831,  viz.,  20-11  lbs.  per  head  .     .  i  ! 

Quantity  imported  from  British  posses-  \ 
rions / 

Difference  required  to  be  supplied  by 
foreign  sugar,  at  dO«.  per  cwt.  and 
5  per  cent 

Revenue  that  would  have  been  collected 
if  all  the  British  plantation  sugar  im- 
ported had  been  consumed,  and  the 
deficiency  supplied  by  foreign  sugar, 
at  the  rate  ot  90i«.  per  cwt.       .     .     . 

Bevenue  actually  received      .... 

Difference  between  the  revenue  received ) 
and  that  which  would  have  been  col-  > 
lected I 

Deficiency  of  the  public  income  to  defray ) 
Uie  expenditure / 


Cwt».      Cwt».      Cwt».      Cwu. 
4,757,151  4,822,617   4,888,082  ,  4,953,546 

4,147,177  4,600,793  4,029,955  [   3,151,991 


609,974    221,824 


£. 
5,891,573 

5,026,878 
864,695 

655,760 


£. 
5,853,687 


858,127   1,801,555 


£.    I    £. 
6,123,136  ;  6,808,958 


!•.   I 


4,893,580  4,827,017  '  4,664,233 

960,107  1,296,119  2,144,725 

I 

345,228  .  1,512,792  |  1,593,970 


It  appears  from  this  statement  that  if  the  deficient  supply  of  British 
plantation  sugar,  during  the  four  years  from  1837  to  1840,  could  have 
been  made  good  from  sugar  of  foreign  growth  at  the  rate  of  30s.  per 
cwt.,  not  only  should  we  have  avoided  all  the  evils  attendant  upon  a 
deficient  revenue,  but  we  should  have  had  a  surplus  of  1,157,896/.  to 
apply  towards  the  reduction  of  the  National  Debt.  The  difierence  in 
the  four  years  to  the  public  income  would  altogether  have  exceeded 
five  millions  of  money. 

Coffee. — The  facts  exhibited  by  the  history  of  the  home  or  consump- 
tion trade  in  this  article  are  pregnant  with  lessons  of  great  value  as 
regards  taxation.  There  are  but  few  articles  fitted  for  general  ii8& 
which  have  been  subjected  m  an  equal  degree  to  alternations  of  high 
and  low  duties,  and  with  respect  to  which  we  are  consequently  enabled 
with  equal  certainty  to  trace  the  effects  of  taxation  in  contracting  or 
enlarging  the  enjoyments  of  the  people,  or  to  mark  the  comparative 
lulvantage  thus  produced  to  the  Exchequer. 
The  quantitieB  of  coff^^  ex)»\)s^\»ii^  \w  Gcc^^v  lititaia  in  each  of  the 
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five  years  of  the  Census,  comparing  the  consumption  trith  the  growth  of 
the  population,  and  exhibiting  the  influence  of  high  and  low  duties,  are 
shown  by  the  following  statement : — 


Yeart. 


Number  of 

Poandi 
contained. 


1801 
1811 
1821 
1831 
1841 


Iba. 

750,861 

6,390,122 

7,327,283 

21,842,264 

27,298,322 


Rate  of  Doty 
per  Pound  on 

Britiali 
Plantation 

Coffee. 


a.  d. 

1  6 

0  7 

1  0 
0  6 
0  6 


Population 

of 

Qreat  Britain. 


Armnge 
Oonsomi^on. 


10,942,646 
12,596,803 
14,391,631 
16,262,301 
18,532,335 


lb. 
0 
0 
0 
1 
1 


oza.. 
1-09 
8-12 
8-01 
5*49 
7-55 


Sum 

Contributed 

per  Head 

to  the 
Revenue. 


d. 

4 

6 

8 

lOj 


It  appears  from  the  above  statement,  that  when  the  duty  amounted  to 
Is,  6d.  per  lb.,  the  use  of  coffee  was  confined  altogether  to  the  rich. 
The  quantity  used  throughout  the  kingdom  scarcely  exceeded,  on  the 
average,  1  oz.  for  each  inhabitant  in  the  year,  and  the  revenue  derived, 
was  altogether  insignificant.  In  the  interval  between  1801  and  1811 
the  rate  of  duty  was  reduced  from  Is.  6d.  to  7rf.  per  lb.,  whereupon  the 
consumption  rose  750  per  cent.,  and  the  revenue  derived  was  increased 
more  than  threefold.  During  the  next  decennary  period  the  duty  was 
again  advanced  to  1^.  per  lb.,  by  which  means  the  progressive  increase 
was  checked  so  as  to  render  the  consumption  actually  less  in  1821, 
taking  the  increased  population  into  account,  than  it  was  in  1811.  In 
1825  the  duty  was  again  reduced  to  one-half  the  previous  rate,  and  we 
see  that  in  1831  the  consumption  was  consequently  increased  14^ 
millions  of  lbs.,  or  nearly  200  per  cent.,  the  average  consumption  of  each 
individual  being  raised  from  8  to  21  ozs.  per  annum,  while  the  revenue 
was  increased  by  100,000/.  The  duty  on  coffee,  the  growth  of  the 
British  plantations  in  America,  was  continued  at  the  same  rate  until 
1842  ;  but  as  the  consumption,  after  the  reduction  of  duty  in  1825, 
speedily  overtook  the  power  of  production  in  those  plantations,  the 
quantity  used  was  necessarily  limited,  until  the  market  price  should  be 
raised  so  high  as  to  admit  the  produce  of  British  India,  upon  which  a 
duty  of  9d.  per  lb.  was  chargeable.  This  in  effect  soon  occurred.  In 
1835  the  importations  from  the  British  West  Indies  were  less  than 
15  millions  of  lbs.,  and  the  state  of  the  market  made  it  advisable  for  the 
dealer  to  pay  the  additional  duty  of  28*.  per  cwt.  upon  East  India 
coffee,  of  which  5,596,791  lbs.  were  thus  brought  into  consumption  in 
that  year,  but  without  augmenting  the  aggregate  quantity  used.  It 
being  thus  evident  that  the  supply  from  our  western  colonies  was 
incommensurate  with  the  wants  of  the  country,  and  that  even  the 
stimulus  of  a  high  monopoly  price  was  ineffectual  for  its  increase,  the 
tariff  was  modified  at  the  end  of  1835  so  as  to  admit  coffee,  the  growth 
of  the  British  possessions  iu  India,  at  the  low  duty  of  6d.  per  lb.     Upon 
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this  the  consumption,  which  had  been  stationary  for  the  five  preceding 
years,  again  suddenly  started  forward,  to  be  again  checked  by  the 
inadequacy  of  even  the  enlarged  supply,  and  the  price  was,  by  tins 
virtual  monopoly,  sustained  so  high  that  it  became  worth  the  while  of 
merchants  to  send  coffee,  the  growth  of  foreign  plantations,  and  which 
was  liable  to  pay  a  consumption  duty  of  1*.  3d,  per  lb.,  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  for  reshipment  to  this  country,  by  which  expensive  ceremony 
it  became  entitled  to  admission  at  the  modified  rate  of  9^  per  lb.,  or 
28*.  per  cwt.  beyond  that  exacted  on  coffee  the  growth  of  British  pos- 
sessions, the  difference  in  the  market  price  being  more  than  equal  to 
this,  in  addition  to  all  the  charges  of  the  outward  and  homeward 
voyages.  The  injurious  effect  of  this  state  of  things  to  the  revenue,  and 
its  hardship  upon  the  consumer,  were  at  length  met  by  a  modificatioD  of 
the  duties,  which  afforded  temporary  relief,  but  which  still  left  an 
advantage  to  the  British  coffee-planter  over  the  foreign  producer  of 
Sis.  Ad.  per  cwt. 

In  1842  the  duty  upon  British  plantation  coffee  was  reduced  to  4d. 
and  upon  all  foreign  coflfee  to  8rf.  per  lb.,  and  in  1844  this  latter  rate 
was  further  reduced  to  6d.  per  lb.  The  quantity  consumed  in  each  year 
since  1841  has  been — 


Yean. 

lbs. 

Yean. 

lb«. 

1842 

28,519,646 

1846 

36,754,554 

1843 

29,979,404 

1847 

37,441,373 

1844 

81,352,382 

1848 

87,077,546 

1845 

34,293,190 

1849 

34^99^74 

It  could  not  fail  to  produce  a  powerful  effect  upon  commercial  legis- 
lation if  we  could  always  count  the  cost  of  interferences  with  the  natural 
course  of  trade.  If  it  could  be  shown  how  great  is  the  waste  of  property 
that  at  all  times  accompanies  attempts  to  favour  some  at  the  expense  of 
the  rest,  it  may  be  presumed  that  Government  would  hesitate  before 
they  entered  upon  so  hurtful  a  course.  The  following  estimate  exhibits 
an  amount  of  capital  thrown  away  as  effectually  as  if  it  had  been  cast 
into  the  sea,  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  the  privilege  of  bringing  into 
consumption,  at  the  duty  of  9d,  per  lb.,  coffee  that  was  otherwise  liable 
to  pay  1*.  3d.  per  lb. 

Freight,  insurance,  landing,  and  shipping  charges  on 

£.   «.  d.  £. 

7,080  tons  shipped  from  Europe     .     .     .    at  10    6    8  per  ton,  79,160 

5,060    „  „  West  Indies  .     .     -     4  17    0       „  S4,540 

5,680    „  „  Brazil  ....     -     4  10    0       „  25,560 

2,030    „  „  Java    ....     -     2    0    0       „  4,060 

To  which  must  be  added  for  interest,  loss  of  weight,  and  deterioration 
of  quality,  including  risk  of  sea  damage,  on 

£.  $.    d.  £, 

7,1)80  tons  shipped  from  Europe at    3    5    0  per  ton,     23,010 

10,740    „  „  West  Indies  and  Brazil,  -     2  10    0       „  26,850 

£  I77,ld0 
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In  estimating  tlic  cost  to  the  consumer  of  this  roundabout  operation, 
it  will  be  correct  to  assume  that  the  enhancement  of  price  upon  the 
whole  quantity  used  is  governed  by  the  highest  rate  of  expense  to 
which  any  part  is  subject,  since  it  is  evident  that  if  the  voyage  from 
Europe  were  not  undertaken,  the  coffee  might  be  as  advantageously 
sold  at  an  equivalent  reduction  in  price,  and  this  reduced  price  would 
determine  that  of  the  whole,  because  there  cannot  be  in  any  market 
two  prices  at  the  same  time  for  the  same  article.  It  appears,  therefore, 
that  the  price  of  all  the  coffee  used  in  this  country  in  1840  was  increased 
to  the  consumer  by  28*.  per  cwt. — the  difference  of  duty,  in  addition  to 
13^.  7d,  per  cwt ,  the  expense  of  sending  coflfee  from  Europe  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  and  back.  This  increased  price  on  28,723,735  lbs  amounted 
to  533,227/.,  but  the  higher  duty  was  received  on  14,228,404  lbs.,  giving 
an  advantiige  to  the  Exchequer  of  only  192,416/.  If  the  difference 
between  these  amounts  were  added  to  the  revenue  derived  from  coffee, 
it  would  make  the  rate  of  duty  equal  to  lOid,  per  lb.  upon  the  whole 
quantity  consumed,  and  it  is  clear  that  had  the  consumers  been  allowed 
to  pay  that  rate  of  duty  upon  every  kind  of  coffee  that  comes  to  market, 
the  effect  to  them  would  have  been  the  same,  while  the  revenue  would 
have  benefited  to  the  amount  of  340,811/.  If  there  had  been  no  dif- 
ferential or  protective  duty,  but  all  kinds  of  coffee  had  been  admitted 
at  the  duty  charged  on  that  of  the  British  plantations,  the  public  would 
have  had  the  means  of  expending  additionally  on  the  article  tlie  above- 
mentioned  sum  of  533,227/.,  which  would  have  purchased  very  nearly 
twelve  millions  of  pounds,  and  thus  have  added  40  per  cent,  to  the  con- 
sumption, and  nearly  100,000/.  to  the  revenue. 

Tliese  calculations  can  hardly  fail  to  convince  every  one  of  the  great 
importance,  commercially,  of  equal  and  moderate  duties;  but  in  the 
particular  case  of  coffee  there  is  another  and  even  a  stronger  argument 
in  favour  of  such  a  system  of  duties.  It  was  given  in  evidence  before 
the  Committee  on  Import  Duties,  which  sat  in  1840,  that  since  the 
duty  on  British  plantation  coffee  was  reduced  to  6d.  per  lb.,  there  have 
been  a  vast  number  of  coffee-shops  opened  in  London,  at  which  working 
men  are  served  at  a  low  price ;  that  some  of  these  places  are  frequented 
daily  by  many  hundred  persons  who  used  formerly  to  resort  for  refresh- 
ment to  public-houses ;  that  this  beneficial  change  in  the  habits  of  work- 
ing men  has  been  entirely  owing  to  the  cheapness  of  the  refreshment 
obtained,  and  that  any  advance  in  the  price  which  should  remove  this 
advantage  of  comparative  cheapness  would  have  the  effect  of  sending  the 
present  customers  of  coffee-shops  back  to  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors. 

Tea — The  lessons  taught  by  the  facts  above  detailed,  with  regard  to 
the  consumption  of  coffee,  are  abundantly  confirmed  by  the  history  of 
our  tea-trade.     There  are  not  any  records  in  existence  to  show  the  con* 
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sumption  of  this  article  in  Great  Britain  only.  Until  the  opening  of  the 
China  tea-trade  in  1833,  tea  could  not  be  legally  imported  except  into 
the  port  of  London,  where  alone  the  duty  was  received  upon  gi\  that 
was  consumed  throughout  the  United  Kingdon.  The  following  compa- 
rative statement  of  the  consumption  at  the  periods  selected  must  there- 
fore be  considered  to  apply  to  Ireland  as  well  as  to  Great  Britain : — 


]    Number  of  '  Popalation  of         .    , ,    , ,        Contribations 

Y«^   i        Pound.        ;  Rte  of  Duty.  ,        Lmted        Co^^^^ltou.   ,  PJ' "«^ 

I     consumed.  Kingdom.     ^^"■"•"F  i**       to  Revenue. 


1801 
1811 
1821 
1831 


20,702,809 
22,892,913 
29,997,101 


lbs.         I  lb.    ocs.     !      9.    d. 

20.237.753   {*'£S»^r.int''.S^;r"';}    '«.338,102  1  375  1  9* 

96  per  cent  on  value  .     .     .   |  18,547,720  1  1*10  ^  ^ 

(96  per  cent,  under  2«.  per  lb.  I    «,  log  4.^  1  o-«i9  '      1  a 

\    and  100  per  cent,  above      .  f.  2l,l93,4o8  1  0  52  3  6 

_.,._.,_._      Same  as  in  1821       ....     24,029,702       1    3*93  2    9 

1841    I  36,675,667  {  2<.  1</.  per  lb 26,711,694       1     5*96    ,      2  11 

The  difference  in  the  proportionate  consumption  at  the  above  periods 
is  small,  when  compared  with  the  fluctuations  experienced  with  other 
articles.  During  the  whole  of  the  time  down  to  1833,  the  trade  was 
held  as  a  monopoly  strictly  in  the  hands  of  the  East  India  Company, 
and  the  consumption  was  checked  not  only  by  the  high  duty  and  the 
enhancement  of  the  price  by  reason  of  the  monopoly,  but  also  by  the 
mode  of  taking  the  duty  according  to  the  sale  price,  and  by  which 
means  the  monopoly  was  made  to  work  the  twofold  injury  of  increasing 
both  the  price  and  the  rate  of  duty.  On  the  opening  of  the  trade  in 
1833  it  was  justiy  anticipated  that  the  market  price  of  tea  would  &1I, 
and  consequently  that  the  produce  of  an  ad  vahrem  duty  would  fall 
likewise,  for  whidi  reason  the  ad  vahrem  rate  was  changed  for  such  a  fixed 
duty  as,  calculating  from  the  consumption  of  previous  years,  would  yield  to 
the  Exchequer  an  amount  of  revenue  equal  to  that  received  in  those  years. 

The  consumption  of  this  class  of  articles  affords  a  very  useful  test  of 
the  comparative  condition,  at  different  periods,  of  the  labouring  classes. 
If  by  reason  of  the  cheapness  of  provisions  the  wages  of  tlie  labourer 
afford  means  for  indulgence,  sugar,  tea,  and  coffee  are  the  articles  to 
which  he  earliest  has  recourse,  and  his  family  partake  in  the  sober 
gratification.  On  the  other  hand,  it  will  often  happen  that  where  tlie 
power  of  buying  these  things  is  not  enjoyed,  the  small  sum  that  can  still 
be  spared  after  the  purchase  of  his  loaf  is  bestowed  in  procuring  that 
stimulating  draught  which  is  then  more  tlian  ever  desired,  and  tiie  man 
is  driven  from  his  cottage  to  the  public-house.  We  may  thus  reconcile 
the  apparent  anomaly  which  has  been  so  often  remarked,  that  the 
Excise  revenue  maintains  its  level  during  even  lengthened  periods  of 
distress.* 


*  For  an  illustration  of  this  remark,  see  page  309. 
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The  history  of  the  tea-trade  affords  abundant  proof  of  the  effect  pro- 
duced on  consumption  by  alterations  in  the  rate  of  duties.  In  1784  the 
duty  was  Is,  per  pound,  and  67  per  cent,  on  the  value,  and  the  quantity 
cx)nsumed  was  no  more  than  4,948,983  lbs.  In  the  following  year  the 
rate  was  reduced  to  12-^  per  cent,  on  the  value,  and  the  consumption 
rose  in  that  and  the  two  following  years  as  under : — 

Yean.  lbs. 

17S5  10,856,57s 

1786  12,359,380 

1787  17,047,054 

Similar  effects  had  followed  reductions  in  the  duty  at  former  periods. 
In  1746  a  reduction  equal  to  about  2*.  per  pound  caused  an  increase  in 
the  quantity  to  more  than  three  times  that  on  which  duty  had  been  paid 
in  1745.  In  1768  an  abatement  of  Is,  per  pound  on  black  tea  caused 
the  consumption  to  increase  immediately  80  per  cent.,  and  when  in 
1773  the  shilling  duty  was  reimposed,  the  consumption  fell  back  to  its 
former  scale. 

Now  that  our  commercial  relations  with  China  appear  to  be  placed 
upon  a  secure  footing,  if  a  bold  measure  of  reduction  in  the  duty  on  tea 
should  be  adopted,  can  it  be  doubted,  with  these  historical  facts  before 
us,  that  the  Exchequer  would  soon  find  an  advantage  from  it,  while  the 
trade  and  manufactures  of  the  country  would  be  proportionately  bene- 
fited, and  the  people  of  this  country,  the  working  classes,  would  have  the 
sum  of  their  rational  enjoyments  enlarged  ? 

The  consumption  of  tea  has  greatly  increased  since  1841,  and 
although  no  abatement  has  been  made  in  the  rate  of  duty,  an  equal 
benefit  to  the  consumer  has  been  experienced  through  a  reduction  in 
the  import  price.     The  quantities  have  been  : — 


Yeaw. 

lbs. 

1842 

37,35.5,911 

1843 

40,293,393 

1844 

41,363,770 

1845 

44,193,4a3 

Year*. 

Iba. 

1846 

46,740,344 

1847 

46,314,821 

1848 

48,734,789 

1849 

50,021,576 

Malt, — The  use  of  malt  in  this  country  has  fallen  off  materially 
during  the  last  hundred  years,  when  compared  with  the  numbers  of  the 
people ;  but  it  would  not  be  correct  to  attribute  this  circumstance 
wholly  to  the  effect  of  taxation,  although  there  can  be  no  doubt  tliat 
the  consumption  has  been  materially  checked  by  the  duty  imposed. 
The  introduction  of  tea  and  coffee  into  extensive  use  throughout  the 
kingdom  must  necessarily  have  interfered  with  the  consumption  of  beer, 
and  the  same  effect  must  have  followed  the  increased  use  of  spirits,  only 
a  small  proportion  of  which  is  distilled  from  malted  grain. 

The  consumption  of  malt  at  various  periods  of  the  present  century,  in 
the  different  divisions  of  the  kingdom,  has  been  as  follows : — 
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It  has  been  already  meDLioDed,  that  at  different  periods  daring  tUe 
last  century  the  consumptjon  of  malt  in  England  vag  greater,  id  pro- 
porUon  to  the  population,  than  at  any  subsequent  time.  Tbe  average 
consumption  of  each  individual  in  each  decennary  year,  from  1740  to 
1790,  was  ua  follows : — 

Y«ui.     Buihcb.  RalcoT  DDI)f.  I  Vein.  BuibeU.  BatrofDuy. 

$.    d.  1.    d. 

1740        3'7B        0    6HpCTbuih«l.  !  1770  3-3B  0    9]  ^  per  buabel. 

1750        4-85            „                „  I  1780  3-94  1     4J               „ 

1760        4-29        0    9Jf        „  |  17aO  2-57  „ 

The  great  increase  of  consumption  during  the  last  fifteen  years  has 
been  occasioned  by  the  repeal  of  the  duty  on  beer,  which,  while  it 
existed,  was,  in  fact,  an  additional  duty  on  malt  The  number  of 
bushels  used,  and  tlie  proportion  when  compared  with  the  population  in 
each  of  the  twenty-one  years  from  1829  to  1849,  were  as  follows : — 


1829 

29,153.177 

1S30 

32.962,454 

1831 

39,252,269 

1832 

37,390,455 

1833 

40,075,895 

1834 

41,145,596 

42,892,054 

1336 

44,387,719 

40,551,149 

1S3S 

40,505,56« 

1833 

39,315,824 

Bnibcli 

pnH<*4 

1840 

42,456,807 

1-60 

1841 

36,164,285 

I -35 

35.851,407 

1-31 

1843 

35.693,884 

1-23 

1644 

37,187,178 

1-34 

1845 

36,546,098 

1-30 

1846 

42.097,065 

1-49 

35^07,813 

1-14 

1848 

37,546,1  S7 

1-31 

1849 

88,935,460 

1-31 

The  tax  on  malt  has  always  been  unfavourably  viewed  by  the  agricul- 
tural interest,  under  the  omimon  but  unaccountable  impression  that  the 
amount  is  paid  hy  the  producers,  and  not,  as  It  in  fact  is,  by  the  con- 
sumers. Under  this  impres»on,  the  endeavour  to  cause  its  repeal  has 
at  times  been  strenuously  made,  and  it  is  probable  that  it  would  not 
always  have  been  made  in  vain,  could  any  sufficient  substitute  for  the 
revenue  have  been  found  that  would  not  have  been  even  more  dis- 
tasteful to  landlords. 

The  importation  of  malt  from  foreign  countriee  is  strictly  prohibited  ; 
and  as,  from  some  cause  or  other,  not  very  well  understood,  barley 
brought  from  beyond  seas  cannot  be  profitably  malted  here,  our  land- 
owners enjoy  Uie  practical  monopoly  of  the  home  market.  The  foreign- 
grown  barley  that  is  sometimes  imported  is  used  for  grinding  and  other 
purposes  for  which  inferior  qualities  are  adapted,  and  thereby  admits  of 
a  more  extensive  use  of  the  superior  home-grown  barley  in  the  form  of 
malt.  When  the  com  trade  was  free,  and  the  duty  on  malt  was  more 
reasonable  that  it  has  been  of  late  years,  we  have  seen  that  the  barley 
districts  of  England  afforded  an  abundant  supply  of  a  quality  adapted 
to  the  use  of  the  maltster. 


Spiritg. — Owing  to  the  high  price  of  com  in  1801  and  1811,  Pariia- 
ment  interfered  to  prevent  the  distillation  of  spirits  except  from  sugar 
and  molasses.  The  derangement  thus  occasioned  prevents  any  accurate 
calculation  of  consumption  in  those  particular  years  ;  the  years  nest  in 
aucceseion  are  accordingly  assumed  for  the  following  comparison,  and 
the  population  during  those  years  has  been  computed  accordingly : — 
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The  falling  off  in  the  consumptjon  of  spirits  in  Ireland  in  the  years 

1840  and  1841  is  one  of  tlie  most  remarkable  events  of  our  day.  It 
resulted  entirely  from  the  efforts  of  one  man,  the  Rev.  Tlieobald  Mathew, 
a  Catholic  clergyman,  who  availed  himself  of  his  power  of  influencing 
his  fellow-men  to  produce  a  sudden  change  in  the  habits  of  vast  num- 
bers, reclaiming  them  from  the  vice  of  drunkenness  and  its  accompanying 
evils  to  au  extent  which  nothing  short  of  the  fact  itself  could  induce  ms 
to  think  possible.  "  Father  Mathew,"  to  use  the  name  by  which  he  is 
generally  known,  aware  of  the  command  over  themselves  which  many  of 
his  countrymen  have  occasionally  exhibited  in  keeping  their  vows  to  ab- 
stain for  some  limited  time  from  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors,  led  vast 
numbers  of  them  to  pledge  themselves  so  to  abstain,  not  indeed  for  alt 
future  time,  but  until  they  should  Tormally  signify  to  him  their  intention 
of  recurring  to  the  use  of  whiskey.  Many  have  been  led  thus  to  take  up 
the  pledge  of  abstinence,  because  they  can  lay  it  down  again  at  pleasure ; 
but  as  the  renunciation  must  be  a  deliberate  act,  which  can  hardly  ever 
he  performed  at  the  time  when  the  temptation  ia  upon  them,  and  as  some 
degree  of  weakness  would  be  implied  in  that  renunciation,  the  chances 
are  great  that  it  will  be  postponed  from  time  to  time,  until  the  habit  of 
sobriety  and  the  sense  of  personal  respectability  and  domestic  comfort 
which  it  brings  shall  have  removed  all  desire  for  resuming  a  course  of 
intemperance.  If  the  change  thus  brought  about  shall  prove  in  any 
degree  permanent,  Father  Mathew  must  be  acknowledged  one  of  the 
greatest  benefactors  tliat  the  people  of  Ireland  have  ever  known.  The 
degree  in  which  hie  influence  extended  is  apparent  from  the  following 
figures,  showing  the  quantity  of  spirits  distilled  in  Ireland,  and  llie 
revenue   collected   thereon,   in   each  of  the   five  years  from  1837  to 

1841  :— 

Ynn.                    GaUou.  Duly. 

183T  ll,S35,6:ir>  £1,310,634 

1S3B  I3,3.)6,343  l,434,ST3 

1839  10,81.'i,T0J  1,261,833 

1840  7,401,051  936,136 
1S41  6,465,443  864,726 

The  consumption  of  colonial  and  foreign  spirits  in  Scotland  and 
Ireland  has  at  all  times  been  small  in  comparison  with  the  use  of  thoee 
articles   in   England.     Of  late   years  home-made  spirits  have  almost 
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wholly  taken  the  place  of  rum  and  brandy  in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  Of 
2,277,970  gallons  of  rum  and  1,186,104  gallons  of  foreign  spirits  on 
which  consumption  duty  was  paid  in  1841, there  were  2217,073  gallons 
of  rum  and  1,127,849  gallons  of  brandy  and  Geneva  used  in  England. 

For  the  reason  already  assigned  in  noticing  the  consumpUon  of  British 
spirits,  the  years  1801  and  1811  would  not  afford  means  for  correctly 
comp.iriDg  the  consumption  of  different  periods,  and  the  results  for  1802 
and  1812  are  accordingly  substituted.- — See  p.  558. 

The  consumption  of  home-distilled  spirits  in  each  division  of  the  king- 
dom since  1841,  has  been  as  follows: — 
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The  diminished  consumption  of  foreign  sinrits  observable  in  1812  was 
occasioned  by  the  war  at  that  time  carried  on  with  all  the  countries  of 
Europe,  and  which  for  some  time  wholly  shut  out  from  our  porta  the 
produce  of  France  and  Holland.  The  trade  has  since  been  resumed 
without  any  check  except  that  caused  hy  high  duties,  and  this  it  will  be 
seen  has  effectually  kept  down  the  consuraptJon.  In  1802,  with  a  duty 
of  1  Is.  4](f ,  per  imperial  gallon,  the  average  consumption  of  each  person 
in  England  somewhat  exceeded  one-fifth  of  a  gallon ;  while  in  1841, 
with  a  duty  of  22s.  lOrf.  per  gallon,  the  average  consumption  was 
scarcely  more  than  one-third  of  that  quantity.  This  higli  duty  was  first 
imposed  during  the  war,  and  was  then  intended  to  act  as  a  prohibition.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  assign  any  good  reason  for  its  continuance  during 
the  long  period  of  peace  that  we  have  since  enjoyed.  Under  the  plea 
of  protection  to  agriculture  our  legislature  has,  in  modem  times,  always 
given  an  advantage  in  this  respect  to  home-made  corn-spirits  ;  but  the 
unreasonableness  of  such  a  protection,  when  it  amounted,  as  in  this  case, 
to  three  times  the  duty  upon  the  home-made  produce,  is  such  that  it 
would  scarcely  have  been  practicable  to  impose  it  upon  such  a  plea, 
although  it  received  a  ready  and  general  acquiescence  when  adopted  as 
a  measure  of  annoyance  to  an  enemy.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  this  motive  of  ^ving  a  preference  to  our  fanners  over  the 
wine-growers  of  France,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  against  all  other 
classes  of  our  countrymen,  which  prevented,  until  the  year  1846, 
the  introduction  of  any  modification  during  all  the  many  yeara  that 
Jiave  passed  »nce  the  original  plea  has  ceased  to  operate.     The  nil 
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RUM. 


Y 


GiOloiu. 


Rate 

of 

Duty  per 

(tallon. 


Popolation. 


. 'Contrihation 

Average        per  He«l    - 


tion. 


Revenue. 


£lfai.AND. 


'  1802     2,204 
,  1812  I  3,205 

1821 

1831 

183S 

1841 


11 


ScOTltATfD. 


Ireland. 


United 
CiNCDoau 


1802 
1812 
1821 
1831 
1838 
1841 

1802 
1812 
1821 
1831 
1838 
1841 

1802 
1812 
1821 
1831 
1838 
1841 


2,166 
3,479 
3,029 
2,217 

46S 
286 
13S 
125 
86 
48 

637 
283 
19 
18 
19 
12 

3,310 
3,775 
2,324 
3,624 
3,135 
2,277 


8:^7 

465 
441 
9U 
435 
073 

163 
569 
189 
702 
460 
523 

005 
135 
685 
9&4 
701 
374 

065 
169 
315 
5117 
651 
970 


I 


9,490,132  i 
10,941,821  I 
12,298.175 
13,8*7,1S7 
15,307,864 
15,911,725 

1,619,730  I 
1,834.465  I 
2,093,456  I 
2,365,114 
2,.'>43,%1 
2,620,610  I 
I 
5,451,002  I 
6,036,008  : 
6,801,827  ' 
7,767,401  i 
8,055,771 
8,179,359  I 
I 
16,560,864 
18.812,294 
21.1  ■.'3,458 
24,029,702  ' 
25,9O7,0J6 
26,711,6M 


GalU. 

0-23 

0-29 

017 

0-25 

0-19 

014 

0-29 
0-15 
0-06 
0-05 
0-a3 
0-02 

0-12 

004 

0-003 

0-002 

0002 

0-0015 

0-20 
0-20 
0-11 
0-15 
0-12 
0-09 


I 


PORBIGN  SPIRITS. 


ENOUiirD. 


Scotia  HD. 


Ireij^nd. 


GaUuiu. 


Rate 
I        of 
'  Doty  per 
Galloa. 


Avenge    (Vmtrihution 
Gonsump-      per  Head 

tion       I       to  the 
per  Head.      Revenue. 


t'HrPED 

RmoDoii. 


1,982,790 
166,018 
969,474 
1,217,971 
1,176,252 
1,127,849 

356,157 
21,3'.)5 
34,601 
39,744 
38,084 
40,2J1 

92,630 
8,280 
9,325 
10,483 
18,238 
17,964 

2,431,577 
195,693 
1,013,400 
1,268,  l'.f8 
1,232,574 
1,186,104 


22  10 


8 
12 
17 
22 
22 


3 


22  10 


Gal  la. 
0-209 
0015 
0-079 
0-086 
0-074 
0071 

0-219 
0-012 
0016 
0-017 
0-014 
0-015 

0-018 
O-OOl 
0001 
0-001 
0-002 
0-OOi 


0  1* 
0  O 
0  0- 

0  0: 

0  0 
0    0( 


1  22 

6 

22 

6 

22 

10 

0150 

I     8^ 

0010 

0  a 

0-049 

0  ir 

0-050 

1    1 

0-045 

1   (^ 

0-044 

1     0 
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V.m^^^ 

Gftllont 

Bevenae. 

Tears. 

CoiMumed. 

£. 

1842 

1,097,498 

1,252,467 

1843 

1,052,260 

1,201,339 

1844 

1,037,937 

1,184,798 

1845 

1,073,778 

1,225,869 

Omllons 

Revenue. 

Consumed. 

£. 

1,554,34S 

1,195,439 

1,566,038 

1,174,365 

1,632,743 

1,224,552 

2,214,275 

1,659,659 

has  been  partially  counteracted  through  the  agency  of  contraband 
traders  ;  but  the  remedy  thus  applied  should  be  considered  as  the  sub- 
stitution of  a  greater  evil,  and  one  for  which  the  legislature  may  be  held 
morally  responsible  because  of  the  temptation  which  it  offers  for  the 
commission  of  crime. 

The  revenue  derived  from  the  consumption  of  foreign  spirits  amounted 
in  1800  to  1,382,718/.,  when  the  rate  of  duty  was  11*.  Id.  per  imperial 
gallon.  In  1841,  with  that  rate  advanced  to  22s.  lOd.  per  gallon,  the 
revenue  amounted  to  no  more  than  1,354,079/. ;  the  sum  which  it  should 
have  yielded,  according  to  the  increased  rate  and  the  additional  popula- 
tion, was  3,840,279/.,  being  2,465,767/.,  or  179  per  cent,  beyond  the 
amount  really  collected. 

The  duty  on  foreign  spirits  was  reduced  in  March,  1846,  from 
225.  lOrf.  to  15*.  per  gallon.  The  effect  of  this  change  upon  consumption 
and  upon  the  revenue  will  appear  from  the  following  figures  : — 

Yews. 

1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 

The  calculations  which  have  been  here  made  concerning  the  consump- 
tion of  ardent  spirits  in  this  kingdom,  so  far  as  it  can  be  shown  by  the 
revenue  accounts,  will  afford  but  little  satisfaction  to  many  persons  who 
hee  an  intimate  connexion  between  the  degree  of  that  consumption  and 
the  moral  condition  of  the  people.  It  appears  that,  taking  into  account 
home-made,  colonial,  and  foreign  spirits,  the  average  consumption 
throughout  the  kingdom  is  somewhat  jgreater  now  than  it  was  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century ;  and  it  is  hence  inferred  that  the  vice  of 
intemperance  has  gained  an  accession  to  the  number  of  its  votaries. 
The  particular  examination  of  this  subject  belongs  more  properly  to 
another  Section  of  thb  inquiry,  and  will  not  be  further  entered  upon 
here,  except  to  show  that  if  in  the  year  of  the  greatest  consumption  the 
quantity  used  had  been  equally  divided  among  the  people,  the  share  of 
each  would  have  been  not  quite  the  tenth  part  of  a  gill  per  diem,  a 
quantity  that  might  be  taken  with  impunity  by  any  one  advanced  beyond 
the  stage  of  infancy.  It  is  true  there  is  a  very  large  proportion  of 
people  in  this  country  who  never  taste  intoxicating  drink  ;  but  it  is  very 
possible,  and,  considering  the  general  progress  of  society  as  regards  the 
means  of  commanding  conveniences  and  luxuries,  it  is  even  highly  pro- 
bable, tliat  the  number  who  practise  this  degree  of  abstinence  is  conti- 
nually becoming  less  :  it  by  no  means  follows,  however,  that  an  absolute 
and  even  a  great  increase  in  the  general  consumption  of  ardent  spirits 
affords  certain  evidence  of  increased  intemperance.  It  might  even  be 
that  the  quantity  consumed  throughout  the  country  should  be  doubled, 
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^hile  the  general  character  of  the  population  for  sobriety  would  be 
improved. 

H'ine,  —Although,  as  we  have  seen,  the  consumption  of  spirits  has 
increased  in  a  slight  degree  since  the  opening  of  the  century,  there  has 
not  been  any  corresponding  increase  in  the  use  of  wine,  denoting  the 
greater  addiction  of  the  people  to  habits  of  intemperance.  The  quan- 
tity of  all  descriptions  of  wine  used  in  the  United  Kingdom  at  different 
periods,  since  1801,  has  been  as  follows,  distinguishing  Great  Britain 
from  Ireland : — 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 


Yean. 


Gallons, 


1801 

5,838,592 

1811 

4,884,062 

1S21 

4,180,474 

1831 

5,454,737 

1838 

6,504,038 

1841 

5,582,385 

ATerai^e       Duty  per 
ConeomiAion. !     Head. 


GalU. 
0-533 
0-387 
0-290 
0-335 
0-364 
0-301 


9.    d. 


IRELAND. 


Gdlons.       ^.A^^"«T       ^^JT' 


1,038,118 
745,660 
520,584 
757,527 
6%,  838 
602,575 


Consumption. 

GalU. 
0-207 
0-125 
0-076 
0-096 
0-086 
0-073 


s.  d.    . 

0  9 

0  10 

0  7! 

0  5! 

0  5^ 

0  ^ 


The  average  consumption,  and  the  amount  of  duty  contributed  per 
head,  in  the  whole  kingdom,  in  the  same  years,  were — 


Yean. 

1801 
1811 
1821 


Avenge 

Consumption. 

Gallons. 

0-431 

0*304 

0-221 


Duty 
per  Head. 
s.     d. 
2    8} 
2     74 
1  10| 


Years. 

1831 
1841 


Average 
Consumption. 
Gallons. 

0-255 
0-267 


Dutv 
per  [lead. 
9. 
1 

1 


d, 
44 


Tlie  rates  of  duty  per  imperial  gallon  have  been  as  follows : — 


Yean. 


GREAT  BRrrAIN. 


French.     Other  Kinds 


IRELAND. 


French.      Other  Kinds.. 


The  extent  to  which  the  people  of  this  country  are  accustomed  to  the 
use  of  wine  cannot  be  considered  commensurate  with  their  general 
power  to  obtain  the  conveniences  of  life.  Tlie  consumption  was,  in 
former  times,  much  greater  in  proportion  to  the  population  than  it  has 
been  of  late  years.  In  1700  the  average  annual  consumption  of  eadi 
individual  in  England  and  Wales  amounted  to  a  very  small  fractioo 
below  an  imperial  gallon,  while  at  present  it  scarcely  exceeds  one-fourdi 
of  that  quantity.    There  can  be  but  one  cause  assigned  for  this  change-^ 


riTAv.  iv.i  WINE.  rm 

excessive  duties.  In  France,  where  wine  may  be  had  in  almoet^'every 
part  of  the  kingdom,  at  a  low  price,  and  where,  except  a  trifling  "octroi " 
levied  in  the  towns,  the  produce  of  the  vineyard  is  nearly  duty  free, — 
the  average  annual  consumption  is  equal  to  rather  more  than  19  gallons 
by  each  individual,  or  more  than  seventy  times  the  consumption 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  One  eflect  of  our  high  duties  has  been  to 
confine  importations  to  the  finer  kinds  of  wine,  which  are  consequently 
within  the  reach  of  only  the  easy  classes ;  to  the  working  man  vrine  is 
altogether  denied.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  excellent  wine  made  in 
Provence  and  Languedoc,  better  adapted  to  the  English  taste  generally 
than  the  finest  wines  of  Medoc,  and  which  could  be  sold,  with  a  good 
profit  to  the  importer,  for  less  than  sixpence  per  bottle,  independent  of 
duty.  If  the  rate  of  this  duty  were  fixed  so  low  as  to  admit  of  the  sale 
by  the  retailer  at  one  shilling  per  bottle,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
consumption  would  be  very  much  increased,  and  that  a  great  addition 
would  be  made  to  the  innocent  enjoyments  of  the  people.  It  would  still 
be  practicable  to  levy  the  present  high  rate  of  duty  upon  wines  of  the 
first  quality,  the  production,  and  necessarily  therefore  the  consumption, 
of  which  are  limited,  independently  of  the  duty.  It  is  said  to  be  imprac- 
ticable to  levy  distinct  rates  of  duty  upon  different  qualities  of  the  like 
article,  and  that  the  imposition  of  a  duty  according  to  the  value  assigned 
by  the  importer  might  open  the  door  widely  to  fraud  ;  but  it  has,  on  the 
other  hand,  been  suggested  that  every  difficulty  of  this  nature  may  be 
obviated  by  fixing  maximum  and  minimum  rates  of  valuation,  within 
which  the  declarations  of  the  merchant  must  be  made,  and  by  giving 
to  the  officers  of  the  Customs  the  right  to  purchase  the  wine  at  the 
usual  advance  of  10  per  cent,  upon  the  declared  value,  whenever  they 
may  consider  that  value  to  be  much  below  what  the  wine  is  actually 
worth. 

It  appears  from  official  accounts  printed  by  the  French  government, 
that  the  quantity  of  wine  made  in  France  in  years  of  ordinary  or  average 
production,  amounts  to  924,000,000  imperial  gallons.  Of  this  quantity 
24,530,000  gallons  are  exported  to  foreign  countries,  only  a  very  small 
proportion  of  which  is  consumed  in  this  kingdom.  Tlie  population  of 
Denmark,  which  does  not  equal  the  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  our 
metropolis,  consume  more  French  wine  than  the  entire  population  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  In  former  times  the  taste  of  Englishmen  led  them 
to  a  &r  greater  proportionate  use  of  French  wine,  but  by  the  ill-judged 
Methuen  Treaty,  concluded  in  1703,  whereby  we  bound  ourselves  to 
impose  50  per  cent,  higher  duties  on  the  wine  of  France  than  on  that  of 
Portugal,  a  great  change  in  this  respect  was  gradually  brought  about, 
flo  that  the  consumption  of  French  wine  was  in  time  reduced  to  a  quan- 
tity altogether  insignificant.  The  Methuen  Treaty  ceased  to  operate 
in  1831,  and  thenceforward  the  duty  charged  upon  wines  the  growth"! 
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all  foreign  countries  has  been  equalized.  The  proportionate  consumption 
of  Frencli  wine  has  since  increased  ;  but,  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  time  is 
required  in  order  to  bring  about  a  change  in  the  public  taste,  and  many 
years  will  probably  elapse  before  we  can  expect  by  any  such  means  to 
destroy  the  preference  that  has  long  been  given  to  the  strong  and  highly- 
brandied  wine  of  Portugal. 

The  quantity  of  French  wine  of  all  qualities  sold  for  consumption  in 
the  United  Kingdom  in  each  year,  since  the  peace,  and  the  rates  of 
duty  chargeable,  have  been  as  follows : — 


Yean. 

Gallons.     ; 

Per  GaUon. 

Years. 

1 

Gallons. 

Per  Gallon. 

1815 

200,918 

t.    d. 

13    Si 

1 
i 

1833 

1 

232,5.":0 

s.    d. 

5     6         1 

1816 

123,567  1 

1 » 

i8a4 

260,630 

,, 

1817     , 

145,972 

' » 

1835     ! 

271,661   ] 

» »            ' 

1818     1 

259,178 

> » 

1836 

352,063  , 

1819  : 

213,616 

13    9 

1837 

438,594 

, ,            1 

1820     j 

164,292 

> » 

1833 

436,866 

1821 

159,462 

» » 

1839 

378,636 

1822 
1823 

168,732 
171,681 

) » 

1840 

341,841 

l'    5«.  (id.  k 
\  5  per  cent.' 

1824 

187,447 

» > 

1841 

353,740 

"       ; 

1825 

525,579 

7    2^ 

1842 

360,6'J2 

1 

1826 

343,707 

7    3 

1843 

326,408 

i 

1827 

311,289 

y  « 

1844 

473,789 

. , 

1828 

421,469 

?  » 

1845 

469,001 

» > 

1829 

365,336 

»  » 

1846 

409,506 

? » 

1830 

308,294 

»  » 

1847 

397,329 

1 

1831 

254,366 

5    6 

1848 

355,802 

F 
»    » 

1832 

1 

2-28,627 

» » 

1849 

a31,690 

'» 

The  increased  rate  of  consumption  in  the  later  years  of  the  series 
gives  no  greater  proportion  than  one  gallon  per  annum  among  sixty 
people.  The  consumption  of  Holland  amounts  to  one  gallon  per  head, 
the  highest  government  and  municipal  duty  paid  in  any  city  of  tint 
country  being  equal  to  28,  bid.  per  gallon.  In  Amsterdam  the  duties 
amount  to  8^.  per  gallon,  and  in  Rotterdam  wine  is  oonsmned  bm 
of  duty. 

Beer. — It  would  have  afforded  a  more  satisfactory  view  of  the  pro- 
gress of  consumption  with  regard  to  fermented  liquors  and  spirits^  if  the 
quantity  could  have  been  stated  of  various  kinds  of  beer  used  at  tlie 
different  periods  in  this  country  chosen  for  comparison.  This  it  is  not 
possible  to  do  for  any  period  later  than  1829,  as  the  beer  duty  wu 
wholly  repealed  iu  1830,  so  that  a  great  proportion  of  what  was  made 
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in  tbat  year  did  not  enter  into  tiie  revenue  accounts,  the  only  records 
in  which  such  information  can  be  found. 

The  number  of  barrels  of  strong  beer  and  of  table  and  small  beer 
consumed  in  England  and  Wales  was,— 


Yi»ar». 


In  1801 

1811 
1821 
1823 


Strong  Beer. 


Barrel*. 
4,735,574 

5,902,903 
5,575,830 
6,559,210 


Table  mid 
Small  Beer. 


Barrel*. 
1,691,955 

1,649,564 
1,439,970 
1,530,419 


Bates  of  Duty  per  Barwl.  | 
Strong.  T^le.    Small.    ' 


8«.         Si.    ,  U.  \d. 


10«. 

>» 
9*. 


3«. 


The  produce  of  the  duty  on  the  above  quantities,  and  the  average 
consumption  and  amount  of  duty  paid  per  head  in  England  and  Wales, 
were, — 


Yean. 


1801 
1811 
1821 
1829 


Prodaoeof 
Duty. 


£. 


2,048,695 
3,116,407 
2,931,912 
3,217,812 


Avemge 
Consnmption. 


Gallona. 
24-76 
25-19 
20-53 
21-10 


Avenge  Amoant 
of  Duty. 


These  figures  do  not  afford  a  true  statement  of  the  consumption  of 
beer  by  the  people,  because  the  duty  was  paid,  and  consequently  the 
account  was  taken,  only  with  reference  to  that  which  was  brewed  for 
sale,  no  duty  having  ever  been  charged  on  beer  brewed  in  private 
families.  It  was  proposed,  in  the  budget  brought  forward  by  Lord 
Henry  Petty  in  1807,  to  subject  private  families  equally  to  payment  of 
the  duty ;  but  such  was  the  amount  of  selfish  clamour  raised  against 
this  proposal,  that  it  was  necessarily  abandoned.  It  would  no  doubt 
have  been  an  exceedingly  vexatious  thing  for  private  families  to  be  sub- 
ject to  the  visitation  of  Excise-officers,  and  without  such  surveillance 
it  would  not  have  been  possible  to  prevent  a  very  general  evasion  of  the 
tax  ;  but  this  objection  leaves  untouched  all  considerations  arising  from 
the  glaring  injustice  of  the  tax,  which  was  necessarily  paid  by  every 
poor  man  in  the  country  who  consumed  beer,  while  all  other  classes  had 
the  means  of  relieving  themselves  from  the  burthen.  There  can  there- 
fore be  no  question  that  the  tax  as  levied  was  bad  in  principle,  and  that 
the  Government  acted  properly  in  repealing  it.  The  measure,  when 
brought  forward,  was  popular  with  all  parties ;  with  the  labouring 
classes  because  of  its  cheapening  one  of  their  chief  luxuries,  and  with 
the  members  of  the  legislature  because  of  the  rise  which,  under  the 
then  existing  Corn  Law,  it  necessarily  occasioned  in  the  prices  of  some 
kinds  of  farming  produce. 
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The  duty  on  beer  in  Scotland  has,  since  the  Union  in  1707,  been  the 
same  as  was  charged  in  England ;  but  the  consumption  in  that  part  of 
the  kingdom,  which  was  always  greatly  below  the  proportion  in  England, 
has  been  comparatively  insignificant  during  the  last  half  century.  The 
number  of  barrels  charged  with  duty  in  Scotland,  in  1829,  was  366,166, 
of  which  247,443  barrels,  or  two-thirds,  were  small  beer.  The  yearly 
consumption  of  both  qualities  amounted  therefore  to  5)  gallons  for  each 
inhabitant,  and  the  duty  paid  by  each  averaged  Sd,  It  has  been  shown 
that  the  difierence  in  this  respect  between  England  and  Scotland  is 
compensated  by  the  greater  use  of  spirits  in  the  latter  division  of  the 
kingdom.     No  duty  was  ever  charged  on  beer  in  Ireland. 

Since  1785  brewers  of  beer  for  sale  have  been  obliged  to  take  out  an 
Excise  license,  for  which  they  have  been  subjected  to  an  annual  pay- 
ment in  proportion  to  the  quantity  brewed.  This  system  of  obliging 
manufacturers  of,  and  dealers  in,  commodities  chargeable  with  Excise 
duties  to  take  out  licenses,  was  adopted  with  the  twofold  object  of 
bringing  the  parties  more  directly  under  the  survey  of  the  revenue 
officers  with  the  view  of  preventing  frauds,  and  of  adding  directly  to  the 
public  revenue  by  means  of  the  charge  made  for  the  license.  There 
have  been  so  many  changes  made  in  the  regulations,  whereby  additional 
classes  have  at  various  times  been  embraced,  and  the  charges  made  for 
licenses  have  been  so  altered,  that  it  would  not  afibrd  any  information 
concerning  the  progress  made  in  this  branch  of  manufacture  to  state  the 
number  of  licenses  that  were  taken  out  in  different  years.  Some  infor- 
mation on  this  subject  has  been  given  in  a  former  Section  of  this  work, 
when  treating  of  the  ''  occupations  of  the  people."  * 

*  Pages  67  and  68. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Tobacco.  (Consumption  at  different  Periodt— Effects  of  ineretsed  Duties— Encouragement 
to  Smuggling— Complaints  of  high  Duty  on  the  part  of  the  Producers  in  the  United 
States  of  America— Threatened  Retaliation  —  Probable  consequence  of  such  a  course. 
Paper.  Quantity  made  for  use  at  different  periods— Injudicious  Nature  of  the  Tax  on 
this  Article— Growing  Use  of  Paper— Effect  of  Reduction  of  Duty— Rapid  Extension  of 
Sale  by  Repealing  the  Duty  on  Almanacs.  Soap.  No  means  of  distinguishing  its  Use 
for  Personal  Purposes  from  that  caused  by  Manufiscturing  Processes — Frauds  caused  by 
the  Duty — Impolicy  of  Imposing  a  Duty  on  Soap — Mischief  of  Excise  Regulations — 
Annual  Consumption  of  Soap  at  various  Periods.  Candles.  Cotton  Manufactobes. 
Estimated  Consumption.  Silk  Mandfactube.  Estimated  Consumption— Linen  and 
Woollen  Mandpactubes.  Difficulty  of  estimating  the  Value  used.  Ibon.  Increased 
Use  of  this  Material  for  Ship-building.  Coppeb.  Quantity  used.  Tin.  Timber. 
Quantity  imported  for  use  in  different  Tears  afford  insufficient  data  for  estimating  the 
use  of  Timber  generally— Consumption  of  the  Metropolis— Cattle — Sheep— Coals— Gas 
Lighting— Consumption  of  Food  in  Private  Families. 

Tobacco, — ^The  quantity  of  this  plant  upon  which  consumption  duty  is 
paid  is  considerably  less  at  the  present  time,  taking  the  kingdom 
throughout,  and  making  allowance  for  the  increased  population,  than  it 
was  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  This  fact  is  clearly 
attributable  to  the  increase  made  in  the  rate  of  duty.  In  great  towns, 
and  among  the  easy  classes,  and  especially  among  our  young  men, 
whose  expenditure  is  least  likely  to  be  carefully  regulated  as  regards 
minor  luxuries,  the  smoking  of  tobacco  is  probably  much  greater  now 
than  it  has  been  at  any  earlier  period.  The  falling  off  in  the  consump- 
tion is  principally  experienced  in  Ireland,  where  the  smoking  of  tobacco 
has  long  been  a  chief  luxury  among  the  working  classes,  and  where,  con- 
sidering the  few  comforts  that  usually  fall  to  their  lot,  its  diminution 
betokens  a  great  degree  of  privation.  Contrasting  1839  with  1801,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  average  use  of  tobacco  in  Ireland  is  only  one-half 
what  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  century ;  and,  although  the  rate  of 
duty  is  now  about  three  times  what  it  was  in  1801,  the  contribution  per 
head  to  the  revenue  has  advanced  only  75  per  cent.  In  Great  Britain, 
where  the  condition  of  the  people  generally  has  been  more  satisfactory 
than  in  Ireland,  the  consumption  per  head  is  now  about  equal  to  what 
it  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  and  the  contribution  to  the 
revenue  has  consequently  been  more  in  agreement  with  the  increased 
rate  of  the  duty. 
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Gbbat 
Bbitaix. 


V' 


Yeir*. 


1801 
1811 
1821 
1831 
1841 


Pounds  Welijht    Duty  per 
eoMum?d.     '   Pound. 


I  lb«. 

I  10,514,998 
I  14,923,243 
!  12,983,198 
15,350,018 
'  16,830,533 


s. 

1 
2 

4 
3 


0 
0 


Amount 

of 

Dufy. 

£. 
923,855 
1,710,848 
2,600,415 
2,338,107 
2,716,217 


Averace 

Yearly  Con- 

sumption. 


ots. 
15" 
18' 
14' 
14' 
14 


37 
95 
43 

84 
52 


!     Avera;^     | 

Contribution 

to  the 

Revenue. 


It  is  made  evident  by  these  figures  that  the  duty  of  4*.  per  lb.  was 
excessive.  The  advance  to  that  rate  from  2s.  2d.  caused  a  diminished 
consumption  to  the  extent  of  one-fourth,  and  the  revenue  per  head 
which,  had  the  consumption  not  been  lessened,  would  have  been  4*.  10  Jrf., 
amounted  to  only  3s.  7|//. 


1          ! 
1 

■  Y-M-    Pounds  Weight 
1  ■■■'^       eonwimed. 

Doty  per 
Pound. 

■ 
1 

Amount 

1 

.  Y«rfrSn  iContrlbution 
YeariyCon.,       ^^j^ 

t 

1      -■            ■ 

Duty. 

•umption. 

1 

Rermne. 

1 
1 

Iht.                «.  d. 

£. 

oz%. 

«.   rf.       ! 

:  1801       6,389,754       1    o;^ 

285,482 

18-95 

}i3  ' 

I     6% 

;  1811       6,453,024 

1     7 

552,082 

17-35 

Ibeland. 

1821        S,614,9!>4 

8    0 

'       528,168 

6-15 

1831       4,183,828 

3    0 

626,485 

8-61 

^     7t     f 

1841       5,478,767 

3    0 

863,946 

10-71 

2    0       ' 

1801 

16,904,752 

•  a 

1,203,337 

16  05 

1     5j 

1 

1 

. 

ITwiTKn 

1811 

21,376,267 

2,262,930 

18-44 

2     5 

L 

KlXODOM. 

1  1821 

15,598,152  ,       .. 

3,122,583 

11-77 

2  11 

t 

!  1831 

19,533,841  '       .. 

2,964,930 

12-85 

2     ^ 

(l  1841     22,303,360 

1 

3,580,164 

13-36 

2    8 

1 

The  yearly  consumption  of  tobacco  i 

n  the  Uni 

ted  Kingdom  has  since 

1841  been  as  follows : — 

Yean.                      Iba.                             j 

Yeua. 

Iba. 

1848                22,238,484 

1846 

26,859,788 

1843                23,012,627 

1847 

26,638,136 

1844                24,.'i9^7Jl 

1848 

27,194,308 

1845 

26, 

162»159 

1849 

27,! 

>53,158 

One  great  evil  that  attends  upon  exorbitant  taxation  on  this  article  of 
consumption,  is  the  encouragement  that  it  gives  to  smuggling.  The 
amount  of  the  duty  is  so  vastly  out  of  proportion  to  its  value,  that  the 
contraband  dealer  can  afford  to  lose  several  ventures  if  he  can  succeed 
in  safely  disposing  of  one.  The  number  of  those  successful  ventures  there 
are,  of  course,  no  means  for  ascertaining ;  but  it  appears  from  a  return 
made  to  the  House  of  Commons,  that  the  number  of  persons  convicted  for 
smuggling  tobacco  in  the  three  years,  1843  to  1845  inclusive,  was — 


In  England 
„  Ireland 
„  Scotland 


2,187 
435 
389 


3,011 


The  high  rates  of  duty  charged  on  tobacco  in  various  European 
countries  have  been  fe\l  aa  a  grvesaft^.^  Vj  ^xsi^  of  the  States  of  the 
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American  Union,  and  threats  have  sometimes  been  used,  that  unless  an 
alteration  be  made  in  those  rates,  retaliatory  measures  would  be  taken, 
and  heavy  duties  placed  upon  some  of  the  staple  manufactures  of  Europe 
when  imported  into  the  United  States.  This  very  ineffectual,  but  by  no 
means  uncommon  method  of  meeting  the  case,  lias  in  recent  years  been^ 
adopted  by  the  American  Congress.  The  result  of  the  existing  tariff 
of  the  United  States  in  all  probability  has  been  to  limit  the  sales  as 
well  as  the  purchases  of  America,  and  instead  of  causmg  an  increased 
vent  for  tobacco^  to  diminish  it  by  lessening  the  means  which  foreigners 
have  for  buying.* 


Paper. — It  would  give  a  very  wrong  view  of  the  progressive  use  of 
paper  in  the  several  divisions  of  the  kingdom,  if  the  calculations  were 
made  from  the  produce  of  the  duty  in  those  divisions.  The  manufac- 
ture of  paper  is  carried  on  in  certain  localities,  whence  it  is  distributed 
over  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  so  that  English-made  paper  finds  its 
way  to  Scotland  and  Ireland.  The  Parliamentary  volumes  do  not  con- 
tain any  statement  of  the  quantity  of  paper  brought  to  charge  with  the 
Excise  earlier  than  1803  in  the  present  century,  which  year  is  therefore 
inserted  in  the  following  comparison,  instead  of  1801. 


Yean. 


1803 
1811 
1821 
1831 
ISll 


Pounds  of  Paptr 

Charged  with 

Doty. 


Ibc 
31,609,537 
38,325,167 
48,204,927 
62,738,000 
97,103,548 


Amoont 

of 
Revenae. 


£. 
334,824 
477,414 
579,867 
728,860 
637,254 


ReTonae  paid 

by  each 

IndWidaal. 


Doty  per  lb. 

on  rint 
ClaM  Paper. 


3 
3 
3 
3 

1* 


The  duty  on  paper  was  first  imposed  in  1711  by  the  Act  10  Anne, 
c.  19,  which  recites,  as  a  reason  for  the  tax,  ''  the  necessity  of  raising 
large  supplies  of  money  to  carry  on  the  war,"  and  surely  it  required  a 
case  of  strong  necessity  to  justify  the  imposition  of  a  tax  which  tended 
so  directly  to  impede  the  progress  of  knowledge  among  the  people. 
That  it  must  have  had  this  efiect  is  evident  from  the  statement  here 
given.  "While  the  duty  on  first-class  paper,  which  includes  writing  and 
printing  paper,  was  continued  at  "dd.  per  lb.,  the  increased  quantity  used 
was,  considering  the  increase  of  the  population,  very  in^gnificant.  The 
quantity  used  at  the  difierent  periods,  if  equally  divided  among  the 
population,  would  have  been — 


Ye««. 

Iba. 

Years. 

Iba. 

1803 

1*92  for  each  individual. 

1831 

2*54  for  each  individual. 

1811 

206 

1833 

3-47 

1821 

2-27 

lasj 

3-58 

*  An  illustration  of  this  position,  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Franklin,  will  be  seen,  p.  501. 
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The  reduction  of  the  duty  took  eflFect  only  in  October,  1836,  and 
could  not  be  expected  to  have  produced  its  full  effects  for  some  years 
thereafter,  'ilie  degree  in  which  it  has  already  stimulated  consump- 
tion may  be  seen  from  the  following  account  of  the  quantities  used  in 
each  of  the  sixteen  years,  1834  to  1849,  viz. — 


Yeus. 

\hm. 

Yean. 

Ibt. 

1834 

70,605,889 

1842 

96,693,322 

1835 

74.042,650 

1843 

103,449,625 

1836 

82,108,947 

1844 

109,495,148 

1837 

88,950,845 

1845 

124^247,070 

1838 

93,466,386 

1846 

127,442,480 

1839 

97,643,823 

1847 

121,965,312 

1840 

97,237,358 

1848 

121,820,227 

1841 

97,103,548 

1849 

132,132,657 

Previous  to  1836  the  paper  duty  was  charged  on  two  classes  or 
qualities,  of  which  the  first  class  paid  3c/.,  and  the  second  class  If^d. 
per  lb.  Not  any  change  has  been  made  in  the  rate  charged  on  the 
second-class  paper,  but  tlie  duty  on  the  first  class  has  been  assimilated 
to  it,  and  thenceforward  the  Excise  officers  have  not  made  any  dis- 
tinction between  the  two  qualities.  1  he  duty  having  been  continued 
at  the  same  rate  upon  common  paper,  it  is  not  likely  that  much  increase 
in  the  quantity  used  will  have  taken  place ;  but,  if  we  even  calculate 
that  an  increased  quantity,  to  the  amount  of  10  per  cent.,  has  been  used 
since  1835,  this  would  leave  31  per  cent,  increase  upon  first-class  paper 
in  little  more  than  two  years  from  the  reduction  of  the  duty.  'Iliat  the 
progressive  increase  experienced  up  to  1839  was  not  continued  for  the 
three  years  beyond  that  year,  is  no  doubt  attributable  to  the  condition 
of  commercial  stagnation,  which  lessened  the  power  of  expenditure 
among  a  large  class  of  persons  who  can  economise  in  the  purchase  of 
books  without  exciting  the  attention  of  the  circle  in  which  they  move. 
From  1843,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  stagnation  having  passed  away,  the 
use  of  paper  has  again  been  increasing,  so  that  the  quantity  used  in 
1849  exceeded  that  used  in  1835  by  more  than  78  per  cent. 

There  is  reason  for  supposing  that  the  public  may  hereafter  obtain, 
more  even  than  hitherto  has  been  the  case,  advantages  from  the  reduc- 
tion of  this  duty.  The  sudden  demand  consequent  upon  the  alteration 
in  1836  caused  for  a  time  an  increase  in  the  price  of  the  principal 
materials  of  which  paper  is  made,  but  this  advance  has  not  since  been 
maintained  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  stimulated  by  the  liigher 
price,  larger  quantities  of  those  materials  will  find  their  way  to  the 
English  market;  or,  what  is  equally  probable,  that  other  materials 
may  be  found  applicable  to  the  purpose,  and  at  a  lower  price,  so  tliat 
tlie  cost  of  paper  may  in  time  be  reduced  in  even  a  greater  proportion 
than  has  hitherto  followed  the  reduction  in  the  rate  of  duty. 

Tlie  number  of  licenses  taken  out  by  paper  manufacturers  has  been 
as  follows : — 
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Yean.  EngUad.  SeoiLuMl.        IraUnd.          ToUl. 

1801  413                33 )  No  aeooant  kept 

1811  527                48  f     inlreUnd. 

1821  564                55                47                666 

1831  507                54               59               620 

1841  370                49                48                467 

1845  381                45                47                473 

1849  349                48                40                437 

The  price  per  ream  of  printing  paper,  of  one  particular  description, 
has  been, — 


Yean.  i.  d. 

1801  36  0 

1808  40  0 

1811  35  0 

1821  27  6 


Yean.         i.  dL 

1831         24  0 

1841         17  0 

1843  (January)  15  6 


The  effect  of  high  duties  in  limiting  the  use  of  books  may  be  inferred 
from  the  rapid  extension  caused  to  the  sale  of  almanacs  through  the 
repeal  of  the  stamp-duty  of  Is.  3d.  It  was  stated  in  the  Report  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Excise  Inquiry,  that  200  new  ulmanacs  were  started 
immediately  upon  the  repeal,  of  some  of  which  upwards  of  250,000 
copies  were  sold  within  a  short  period,  although  the  old  ones  maintained 
their  ground ;  and  Moore's  Almanack  for  the  year  1835  is  stated  to 
have  actually  doubled  its  former  sales. 

Some  part  of  the  increased  manufacture  of  paper  must  be  ascribed  to 
the  great  reduction  made,  in  1836,  in  the  stamp-duty  on  newspapers, 
the  eflTect  of  which  will  be  more  fully  described  in  a  future  section  of 
this  volume. 

Soap. — The  use  of  this  article  is  in  some  degree  dependent  on  the 
growth  of  manufactures,  since  it  is  extensively  employed  in  many  pro- 
cesses, and  in  this  country  is  increasingly  so  employed;  the  actual 
consumption  for  personal  and  household  purposes  cannot  therefore  be 
accurately  known  without  first  ascertaining  the  quantity  otherwise  dis- 
posed of,  no  particular  statement  of  which  has  been  given  in  any  Par- 
liamentary papers.  An  allowance  is  made  for  the  duty  on  soap  used  in 
the  silk,  woollen,  cotton  and  linen  manufactures ;  but  these  do  not  com- 
prise the  whole  of  the  manufacturing  processes  into  which  soap  enters. 
It  is,  besides,  impossible  to  make  any  true  estimate  of  the  quantity 
used  generally,  because  of  the  intervention  of  the  contraband  maker. 
It  is  known  that  frauds  upon  the  revenue  are  thus  committed  to  a  great 
extent,  not  so  much  perhaps  as  was  done  before  the  reduction  of  the 
duty  in  1833 ;  but  the  degree  in  which  that  reduction  was  calculated  to 
affect  the  fraudulent  maker  by  reducing  Ids  profits,  has  been  since  in 
part  countervailed  by  simplifications  in  the  process,  which  have  lessened 
at  once  the  expenses  of  the  manufacture  and  the  chances  of  detection. 
That  frauds  to  a  great  extent  are  committed  by  the  surreptitious  pro- 
duction of  soap,  may  be  believed  from  the  fact,  that  there  are  50  per- 
sons in  England  who  each  take  out  an  annual  license,  the  charge  for 
which  is  4/.,  and   who  do  not  pay  duty  to  the  Excise  on  a  greater 
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quantity  than  one  ton  in  the  course  of  the  year,  leaving  room  for  suspi- 
cion that  the  hcense  ia  used  as  a  cover  for  fraudulent  processes.  There 
are  besides  great  numbers  of  peraons  who  make  soap  secretly,  and 
without  taking  out  any  license,  and  wbo  consequently  pay  no  duty 
whatever.  Ilie  manufacture  can  be  successfully  carried  on  in  any 
cellar  or  small  room,  with  very  inartificial  apparatus  ;  and  so  long  as 
the  rate  of  the  duty  oflers  any  temptation,  it  is  much  to  be  feared  that 
there  will  always  be  persons  in  whom  the  desire  of  gain  will  be  strong 
enough  to  lead  them  to  engage  in  such  secret  manufacture.  It  appears 
doubtful  whether  it  can  ever  be  desirable  to  extract  a  revenue  from 
soap,  the  use  of  which  among  the  people  should  be  encouraged  on 
moral  considerations,  and  which  should  also  lead  the  legislature  at  all 
times  to  withdraw  from  those  contests  with  breakers  of  the  law,  in  which 
the  Government  is  sure  to  be  worsted.  Tlie  Excise  duty  charged  upon 
soap  in  Great  Britain  is  not  levied  in  Ireland. 

The  Excise  regulations,  which  it  may  be  presumed  are  necessary  for 
the  protection  of  the  revenue,  so  entirely  prevent  improvement  in  the 
processes,  that  the  quality  of  soap  made  in  foreign  countries,  where  no 
such  regnlations  are  imposed,  is  invariably  superior  to  that  of  English 
soap,  and,  unless  to  our  own  colonies  and  dependencies,  we  cannot  be  said 
to  have  any  export  demand  for  British-made  soap.  We  pay  an  import 
duty  on  the  chief  ingredient  used  in  the  manufacture,  which  is  not 
returned  on  that  part  which  ia  exported,  and  our  duties  are  so  regulated 
that  our  manu&ctorers  are  in  a  great  degree  restricted  to  the  employ- 
ment of  a  material  which  is  not  calculated  to  produce  soap  of  the  finest 
qnaJity.  The  maouhcturers  of  Marseilles  use  almost  exclusively  vege- 
table oil,  while  ours  are  chiefly  restricted  to  the  use  of  tallow,  which  ym- 
duces  an  article  so  inferior  in  quality  that  the  preference  is  given  in  foreign 
countries  to  almost  any  soap  over  that  made  in  this  kingdom  ;  and  this  is 
'  especially  the  case  where  the  article  is  used  in  manufacturing  prooesses. 
After  these  remai^  it  viU  be  understood  that  the  following  statement 
regarding  the  use  of  soafi  is  not  to  be  taken  as  correct,  although  it  is  as 
much  so  aa  public  docuiaeDts  will  admit : — 


53,947,087 
73,527,760 
93, Ml  ,336 

1U3,I31,577 
170,380,641 

190,lS7,ie3 
197,63a,2?li 


m. 


per  lb.  hard  ) 

Siluo  ."  .     .     . 

\3d.  nor  lb,  b»rd  1 
]  »d.  „  toft  ( 
Ditto  .... 
IIU.  per  lb.  hard) 

Ditto"  .  .  . 
Ditto  .... 
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The  progressive  decrease  in  the  number  of  licensed  makers,  until 
they  are  now  little  more  than  one-half  as  many  as  in  1801,  is  a  very 
remarkable  circumstance,  and  one  for  which  it  is  diflScult  to  assign 
a  sufficient  reason. 

Candles,-'  The  quantities  of  difierent  kinds  of  candles  used  in  England 
and  Scotland,  at  difierent  periods  in  the  present  century,  were  as 
follows : — 


1 

Ymm. 

Tallow. 

Was. 

SpwMaoiti. 

Total. 

lbs. 

llM. 

Haw 

Ibo 

England.  < 

1801 
1811 
1821 
182.1 

62,854,082 

73,166,119 

88,951,626 

109,425,903 

549,385 
633,942 
697,196 
744,536 

47,011 
108,463 
115,647 
308,683 

63,450,478 

73,908,530 

83,814,469 

110,473,728 

1 

1 

;  Scotland.  < 

1 

1                     ^ 

1801 
1811 
1821 
1829 

3,548,602 
4,737,025 
4,864,720 
5,731,299 

•  • 

•  • 

i,'516 

•  * 

•  • 

3,548,602 
4,737,025 
4,864,790 
5,732,815 

1 

1 

1    Great      ) 
Britain.    | 

1801 
1811 
1821 
1823 

1830 

66,402,684 

77,908,144 

93,816,346 

115,156,803 

155,586,192 

541,385 
633,942 
637,196 
746,052 

47,011 
108,469 
165,647 
303,683 

66,999,080 

78,640,555 

94,673,189 

116,206,543 

116,851,305 

1 

I 

1,265,113 

The  rates  of  duty  throughout  the  whole  period  were,  on  candles  made 
of  tallow,  \d,  per  lb. ;  made  of  wax  or  of  spermaceti,  Z\d,  per  lb.  No 
Exdse  duty  on  candles  has  ever  been  eharged  in  Ireland.  The  amount 
of  revenue  in  the  above  years  from  this  source  was  as  follows  : — 


Yean. 

£. 

1801 

275,660 

1811 

328,892 

1821 

335,911 

Yean. 

£. 

1829 

489,059 

1830 

482,413 

The  duty  on  candles  ceased  from  the  1st  Januuy,  1832.  The  Act 
by  which  it  was  repealed  was  passed  in  September,  1831,  and  mate- 
rially -influenced  the  amount  of  the  manufacture  during  the  last  quarter 
of  that  year,  since  no  one,  with  the  knowledge  of  its  ceasing,  would 
make  a  greater  quantity  than  would  be  required  for  use  during  the 
continuance  of  the  duty.  For  this  reason  the  quantity  returned  to  the 
Excise  in  1831  was  only  103,374,860  lbs.,  and  the  revenue  470,659/. 

During  all  the  time  that  an  Excise  duty  was  levied  upon  candles,  it 
may  be  said  that  there  was  no  improvement  made  in  their  quality  ;  and 
it  is  probable  that  had  the  duty  not  been  repealed  the  regulations 
enforced  by  the  revenue  officers  would  have  continued  to  prevent  any 
such  improvements.  No  sooner,  however,  were  the  manufacturers  relieved 
from  the  restraints  thus  imposed,  than  their  ingenuity  was  set  to  work, 
and  each  year  that  has  since  elapsed  has  produced  one  or  more  inven* 
tions  or  combhiations,  whereby  the  essential  good  qualities  of 
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have  been  increased,  and  their  cost,  relatively  to  their  value  in  use, 
diminished. 

Woven  Fabrics, — The  statements  already  given  in  these  volumes,  in 
describing  the  progress  of  some  of  our  chief  manufactures,  make  it 
unnecessary  to  go  into  much  detail  in  regard  to  the  consumption  of 
woven  fabrics.  The  rapid  and  enormous  increase  which  has  been 
exhibited  in  these  branches  of  our  industry  must  serve  to  convince 
everybody  who  at  all  considers  the  subject  how  impossible  it  is  to  fix 
any  limit  to  the  powers  of  consumption  under  circumstances  favourable 
to  their  development,  and  how  unreasonable  it  must  be  to  suppose  that 
any  degree  of  extension  to  which  we  may  hitherto  have  arrived  can  be 
taken  as  the  measure  of  what,  under  higher  degrees  of  prosperity,  may 
hereafter  be  attained. 

In  a  manufacture  like  that  of  cotton,  where  the  goods  produced  differ 
80  exceedingly  in  quality  that  the  value  of  a  pound  weight  varies  from  a 
few  pence  to  a  great  many  shillings,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  make 
an  approach  even  to  the  capital  employed  and  the  value  jiroduced  in 
the  course  of  the  year.  In  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  M'Culloch,  in 
his  *  Commercial  Dictionary,'  already  quoted  in  this  work,*  the  entire 
annual  value  of  the  manufacture  is  given  as  36,000,000/.  Mr.  Baines 
made  the  value  31,338,693/.  in  the  year  1833,  when  the  weight  of 
material  used  was  282,000,000  lbs.  Of  this  value  the  part  exported 
amounted  to  18,459,000/.,  leaving  for  the  goods  consumed  at  home 
12,879,693/.  If  we  were  to  follow  the  same  mode  of  calculation  for 
the  year  1849,  making  the  increased  value  proportionate  to  the  increased 
quantity  of  the  raw  material  employed,  the  value  of  cotton  goods  used  at 
home  would  be  as  follows : — 

775,000,000  pounds  of  cotton  taken  by  the  manufacturers,  assuming  £. 

the  cost  and  the  charges  of  manufacturers  to  be  the  same  per 
pound  as  in  1S33,  would  amount  to 86,125,840 

From  which  deduct  the  value  of  yam  and  goods  exported     .     .     .  26,775,135 

Leaving  for  home  use £59,350,705 

Tliis  estimate  is  certainly  much  beyond  the  truth,  but  is  so  either 
because  of  the  adoption  of  further  improvements  in  the  manufacturing 
processes,  which,  by  reducing  their  cost,  have  placed  this  description  of 
fabrics  more  within  the  reach  of  the  labouring  classes  in  this  and  other 
countries,  or  because  of  the  depressed  condition  of  a  large  part  of  the 
labouring  classes,  which  has  obliged  them  to  buy  coarser  and  lower- 
priced  articles. 

It  does  not  appear,  from  the  statement  of  our  exports,  that  any  very 
great  economy  was   introduced   into  the  manufacturing  processes  of 
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cotton  between  1833  and  1841.  It  may  certainly  be  that  the  quality  of 
the  goods  shipped  to  foreign  countries  has  been  better  in  the  latter  than 
it  was  in  the  former  year  ;  but  if  this  were  not  the  case,  the  diflFerence 
in  the  cost  did  not  much,  if  at  all,  exceed  10  per  cent.,  calculated  on 
the  prices  of  1833.  In  that  year  the  number  of  yards  of  cotton  cloths 
exported  was  496,352,096,  and  the  declared  value  12,451,060/.,  or  a 
very  small  fraction  over  6rf.  per  yard.  In  1839  the  number  of  yards 
shipped  was  731,450,123,  and  the  declared  value  16,378,445/.,  being 
on  the  average  bid.  per  yard,  or  five-eighths  of  a  penny  less  than  in 
1833.  In  1849,  the  exports  amounted  to  1,337,536,116  yards,  the 
declared  value  of  which  was  18,794,964/.,  and  this  shows  only  an  average 
value  of  3'37d.  per  yard.  The  diminished  cost  which  appears  by  these 
figures  is,  however,  greatly  the  result  of  reduction  in  price  of  the  raw 
material. 

If  the  value  of  cotton  goods  consumed  within  the  kingdom  in  1840 
bore  the  same  proportion  to  the  whole  manufacture  as  the  calculation 
of  Mr.  Baines  assigns  to  the  consumption  of  1833,  then  the  value  of  the 
531  millions  of  pounds  used  in  1840  could  not  have  been  much  beyond 
41  millions  of  money ;  so  that  while  the  quantity  of  the  material  was 
increased  88  per  cent.,  the  value  was  increased  at  the  rate  of  only  33 
per  cent  It  may  help  to  explain  this  difierence,  without  assuming  that 
the  processes  of  manufacture  have  been  economised  to  the  extent  just 
mentioned,  if  we  call  to  mind  the  fact  that,  whenever  the  means  of  the 
people  are  limited,  their  purchases,  where  necessaries  are  concerned, 
are  made  of  coarser  and  therefore  heavier  goods ;  so  that  in  times  of 
comparative  distress  there  may  be  a  larger  consumption  of  the  raw 
material,  accompanied  by  an  abridgment  of  the  labour  employed,  and  a 
diminished  value  of  the  goods  produced. 

The  progress  of  the  silk  manufacture,  and  of  the  use  of  fabrics  of 
that  material  in  this  country,  up  to  the  year  1849  inclusive,  have  already 
been  stated.* 

The  value  of  silk  goods  produced  cannot  be  estimated  on  an  average 
below  60^.  per  lb. ;  the  sum  annually  spent  on  these  fabrics  within  the 
kingdom  is  therefore  considerably  above  15,000,000/.,  if  we  include 
those  imported  of  foreign  manufacture.  In  the  early  years  of  the 
century  the  expenditure  under  this  head  was  not  more  than  one -fourth 
part  of  that  sum ;  and  although  the  use  of  silk  garments  had  greatly 
increased  at  the  time  when  the  restrictions  were  removed  under  whicli 
the  manufacture  had  been  kept,  with  a  view  to  its  encouragement,  yet  the 
yearly  value  did  not  amount  to  one-half  that  of  the  present  consump- 
tion. 

The  quantities  of  our  linen  goods  that  are  used  within  the  kingdom 
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can  oaly  be  conjectured,  since  the  materials  employed  are  in  great  part 
of  domestic  production,  and  no  means  exist  for  determining  their 
quantity.  Tlie  improvements  already  noticed  in  the  spinning  of  flax 
have  most  importantly  reduced  the  price  of  our  linens  ;  but  as  a  reduction 
fully  as  great  has  been  effected  in  the  cost  of  cotton  goods,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  use  of  linen  has  been  therefore  much  or  at  all  increased. 
There  is  from  year  to  year  an  increased  demand  on  the  part  of  our 
manufacturers  for  foreign-grown  flax ;  and  its  consequent  enhance- 
ment of  price  occasions  much  dissatisfaction  to  the  linen  weavers  of 
Belgium,  whence  our  chief  supply  of  fine  flax  is  drawn.  Concurrently 
with  this  state  of  things,  our  exports  of  linen  have  very  greatly  increased, 
and  may  have  absorbed  all  the  additional  quantity  of  material ;  but  this 
is  a  question  which  it  is  not  possible  in  any  way  to  determine. 

The  remarks  here  made  concerning  linen  apply  in  great  part  to  woollen 
goods  also.  There  is  a  continually  increasing  importation  of  the  raw 
material  from  abroad,  but  we  are  left  wholly  to  conjecture  concerning 
the  home  production.  As  in  the  linen  manufacture,  the  processes  used 
by  our  clothiers  have  also  been  economised,  and  the  prices  of  their 
goods  have  been  much  reduced ;  but  increased  consumption,  which, 
under  other  circumstances,  would  be  the  almost  necessary  conseqaence, 
may  not  have  been  experienced  beyond  that  required  by  our  greater 
numbers,  because  of  the  still  greater  cheapening  of  other  articles  which 
may  be  in  great  part  substituted  for  woollen  garments. 

Iron. — The  increased  use  of  iron  in  this  country  during  the  present 
century  has  been  truly  extraordinary.  The  importations  of  this  metal 
at  the  beginning  of  this  century  amounted  to  about  40,000  tons  yearly, 
and  the  quantity  made  at  home  was  under  150,000  tons.  It  was  given 
in  evidence,  by  Sir  John  Guest,  before  the  Committee  of  1840  on 
Import  Duties,  that  in  the  year  1806  the  quantity  of  iron  made  in  the 
kingdom  was  increased  to  258,000  tons;  that  in  1823  the  quantity 
produced  was  452,000  tons ;  in  1825  it  had  reached  581,000  t<His;  and 
in  1828  the  quantity  was  703,000  tons. 

A  fresh  impulse  has  since  been  given  to  this  branch  of  manufibctore 
through  the  great  actual  and  projected  extension  of  railways.  There 
has  not  been  any  statement  put  forth  showmg  the  quantity  of  iron  made 
in  England  in  1849 ;  but  a  careful  account  of  the  make  in  Scotland  hm 
been  drawn  up,  fi*om  which  it  appeared  that  there  were  then  113  fumaoes 
in  blast,  producing  13,800  tons  of  iron  weekly,  or  at  the  rate  of  690,000 
tons  in  the  year  of  50  weeks. 

Assuming  the  data  of  Sir  John  Guest  *  for  the  quantity  of  tfaii 
metal  made  within  the  kingdom,  and  using  Parliamentary  Returns  for 
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the  quantities  imported  and  exported,  we  arrive  at  the  folloving  result 
as  relates  to  home  consumption,  during  the  years  just  mentioned: — 


v™. 

Ir-id  nlar. 

ZVtf^ 

1806 

aw.  000 

isas 

581,000 

ISIS 

708,000 

13,98* 

17,ST1 

ISM 

l,iOO,000 

la.'jao 

law 

1,500,000 

13,853 

1341 

17, 6M 

1812 

i,a«,ooo 

14,741 

1843 

i,aw,ooo 

13,06B 

13M 

1,KI0.000 

91,539 

1846 

30,539 

1847 

1,999.608 

2S,SW 

3,033,  T3S 

30,437 

184Q 

26,537 

70i,3je      a),42i 


4.«» 

343.8S7 

10,  uw 

550.635 

7!)8,367 

2i,«7a 

1,005.498 

i5,5ia 

890.131 

22.S5a 

940,303 

»,7M 

3f>,'eu 

1,467.3-W 

This  rapid  and  great  increase,  ehowD  in  the  last  few  years,  has  been 
in  some  part  caused  by  the  economy  introduced  through  the  use  of  the 
hot-blast  in  smelting,  a  process  which  has  materially  lowered  the  cost 
uf  iron,  and  therefore  has  led  to  its  employment  for  many  purposes  in 
which  its  use  was  (OCTiously  uuknovn. 

Among  the  new  employments  found  for  this  the  moat  useful  of  all 
metals,  must  be  mentioned  ship-buitdiDg.  Iron  was  first  used  about 
the  year  1810  for  the  construction  of  vessels  employed  in  canal  and 
river  navigation.  After  this,  the  first  umilar  employment  of  this 
material  occurred  in  1820,  when  a  steam-vessel  called  the  '*  Aaron 
Manby"  was  coDStnicted  at  the  Horeley  Irm-works,  and  made  tbe 
voyage  between  tbe  capitals  of  England  and  France  without  unlading 
any  part  of  her  cargo.  Tliii  vessel  is  still  in  good  condition,  although 
30  years  old,  never  having  required  any  repairs  to  her  hull.  In  1825 
a  small  iron  steam-boat  was  placed  on  the  river  Shannon,  where  she  is 
now  employed,  in  good  condition.  In  1832,  "  The  Elburkah,"  an  iron 
steam-vessel,  built  by  Messrs.  Macgregor  Laird  and  Co.,  in  Liverpool, 
made  the  voyage  from  that  port  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  twice 
aacemled  the  river  Niger.  This  euccessftd  experiment  led  to  the  con- 
struction of  many  other  iron  steam-veasels.  One  builder,  Ur.  Jdm 
Laird,  of  Birkenhead,  near  Liverpool,  has  htdlt  45  iron  vessels  of  the 
a^regate  burden  of  12,600  tons.  The  total  number  launched  mnce 
1830  is  said  to  be  near  200.  Tbe  largest  iron  vessel,  with  one  excep- 
tion, yet  finished,  and  in  use,  is  believed  to  be  tbe  "  Guadaloupe,"  a 
steam-frigate  of  788  tone,  carrying  68  pounders,  and  belon^ng  to  die 
Mexican  government ;  but  her  dimensions  are  insignificant  when  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  "  Great  Britain,"  since  built  at  Bristol. 
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The  length  of  this  vessel,  from  her  figure-head  to  the  tafierel,  was  320  feet. 

The  breadth  of  beam 51      ^ 

The  depth  of  her  hold 31       „ 

Her  draft  of  water,  when  loaded,  was  calculated  to  be  .     .     .     .     16      „ 

and  her  burden  3500  tons.  The  engines  had  a  force  equal  to  that  of 
1000  horses,  and  were  used  to  keep  in  action,  as  the  means  of  propulsion, 
an  Archimedean  screw.  Her  draft  of  water  did  not  exceed  that  of  a 
first-class  West  Indiaman.  The  loss  of  this  splendid  ship  in  Dundrum 
Bay  was  a  casualty  which  might  equally  have  happened  to  any  other 
vessel,  and  should  not  in  any  degree  lessen  our  estimate  of  the  genius 
and  skill  of  those  by  whom  she  was  projected  and  put  together. 

A  great  part  of  the  steam  navy  of  the  East  India  Company  consists 
of  iron  vessels,  25  of  which  are  now  in  use  in  India,  among  which  are 
the  "  Nemesis,"  the  "  Phlegethon,''  the  "  Ariadne,"  and  the  "  Medusa," 
— names  well  known  to  the  British  public  from  the  conspicuous  part 
which  the  vessels  performed  in  the  war  with  China. 

The  advantages  of  iron  over  timber,  for  naval  architecture,  are, — the 
absence  of  "  wear  and  tear  "  in  the  hull — no  necessity  for  caulking  or 
coppering — no  possibility  of  injury  from  dry  rot — greater  lightness  and 
increased  capacity — and,  what  is  of  even  far  more  importance,  greater 
safety.  This  last  point  has  sometimes  been  questioned,  but  not  by  any 
one  having  knowledge  on  the  subject.  When  a  timber-built  ship  takes 
the  ground  with  any  violent  shock,  the  whole  framework  of  the  vessel 
is  strained,  and  in  a  measure  dislocated, — so  that  by  the  mere  bufieting 
of  the  waves  she  will,  in  all  probability,  soon  be  made  a  complete 
wreck ;  but  when  an  iron-built  vessel  strikes,  however  violent  the  blow, 
it  is  only  the  part  that  is  brought  into  collision  with  the  rocks  that  will 
be  injured.  The  plan  of  building  these  ships  in  water-tight  compart- 
ments then  proves  its  efficacy ;  for  should  the  injury  amount  even  to  the 
tearing  away  of  plates,  the  resulting  mischief  will  only  be  to  fill  with 
water  that  particular  compartment  of  the  vessel  to  which  the  injury  has 
occurred,  so  that  the  ship  will  be  scarcely  less  buoyant  than  before; 
experience  has  shown  that  damage  of  this  kind  is  easaly  repaired. 

The  first  cost  of  iron  vessels  is  somewhat,  but  not  much,  less  than 
that  of  timber-built  vessels :  their  comparative  cheapness  results  from 
their  greater  dtu*ability :  after  years  of  constant  emplo}rment  they  are 
found  to  be  as  sound  and  as  clean  as  when  first  built  Theur  weight, 
upon  which  depends  the  displacement  of  water,  is — as  a  general  rule — 
three-fifths  the  weight  of  wooden  vessels  of  the  same  capacity.  The 
weight  of  metal  used  in  proportion  to  the  burden  of  the  ship  varies,  of 
course,  with  the  size.  A  sea-going  iron  steam-vessel  will  take  from 
nine  to  twelve  cwts.  of  iron  per  ton  register.  Boats  intended  for  river 
traffic,  which  do  not  require  an  equal  degree  of  strength,  of  course  take 
a  less  weight  of  metal. 

The  building  of  iron  ships  is  fast  becoming  an  important  branch  of 
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national  industry ;  it  is  one  in  which  our  mineral  riches  and  our  great 
mechanical  skill  will  secure  to  us  a  virtual  monopoly. 

The  average  price  of  pig-iron  of  the  same  quality  in  Glasgow,  in  each 
year  from  1835  to  1849,  was  as  follows : — 


Yem, 

Per  Ton. 

Yean. 

Ptr  Ton. 

£.  f.  (/. 

£.  f.  (L 

1835 

4  2  6 

1843 (Jan 

.)2  15  0 

1836 

6  13  0 

1844 

2  14  0 

1837 

4  12  0 

1845 

4  0  0 

1838 

4  10  0 

1846 

3  12  0 

183  J 

4  5  0 

1847 

3  5  0 

1840 

3  18  0 

1848 

2  4  6 

1841 

3  7  6 

1849 

2  6  0 

1842 

2  10  0 

The  selling  price  of  English  merchant  bar-iron  in  Liverpool,  at  the 
beginning  of  each  year  from  1806  to  1849,  was  as  under : — 


Years. 

Pet  Ton.         1 

Yean. 

Per  Ton. 

£.  n. 

d. 

£.  f.  </. 

1806 

17  10 

0 

1828 
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1807 
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0 

1829 
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1808 

15  0 

0 

1830 

6  12  6 

1809 

15  10 

0 

1831 

6  5  0 

1810 

14  10 

0 

1832 

6  5  0 

1811 

15  0 

0 

1833 

6  5  0 

1812 

14  0 

0 

1834 

7  15  0 

1813 

13  0 

0 

1835 

6  10  0 

1814 

13  0 

0 

1836 

10  10  0 

1815 

13  5 

0 

1837 

10  10  0 

1816 

11  10 

0 

1838 

9  15  0 

1817 

8  15 

0 

1839 

10  5  0 

1818 

13  0 

0 

1840 

9  0  0 

1819 

12  10 

0 

1841 

8  0  0 

1820 

11  0 

0 

1842 

6  10  0 

1821 

9  0 

0 

1843 

5  5  0 

1822 

8  0 

0 

1844 

4  15  0 

1823 

8  10 

0 

1845 

6  10  0 

1824 

8  15 

0 

1846 

9  15  0 

1825 

14  0 

0 

1847 

10  0  0 

1826 

11  0 

0 

1848 

8  0  0 

1827 

10  0 

0 

1849 

6  0  0 

Copper, — The  quantity  of  copper  used  at  different  periods  during  the 
present  century  has  been  as  follows,  if  we  assume  that  which  is  not 
strictly  true  in  any  individual  year,  but  which  must  be  true  taking  one 
year  with  another,  viz. : — That  the  quantity  remaining  of  the  whole 
produce,  after  the  shipments  to  foreign  countries  are  deducted,  is  used 
at  home.  The  produce  of  all  the  copper  mines  in  the  kingdom  is  not 
known  for  any  year  earlier  than  1820  nor  later  than  1840 ;  but  as  the 
quantity  raised  from  mines  other  than  those  of  Cornwall  has  been 
usually  equal  to  one-fifth  of  the  produce  of  the  Cornish  mines,  that 
proportion  has  been  added  to  the  accounts  of  Cornish  copper,  in  order 
to  form  a  total. 
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v™». 

£K 

E.po««l. 

rur  vL. 

V«r.. 

^^: 

..^. 

Tom. 

To~. 

TllBI. 

1801 

6,318 

4.82S 

1,453 

IS25 

10,358 

3,»ai 

6,427 

1803 

a^r* 

6^« 

1826 

11,093 

4,799 

6,294 

1803 

6.739 

4,554 

sliss 

ia,326 

7,Kl 

5,155 

4.450 

2.93i 

3.51  S 

ia,19S 

G.a06 

5,98»  ' 

ISM 

T,481 

a,  007 

4.474 

12,057 

1806 

9,531 

it,.1« 

&,891 

l3,'J3:i 

wiia: 

4>S 

1807 

6AS9 

3.374 

4,665 

1831 

14,685 

B.530 

B.155 

1808 

a,IM 

3,038 

&,ia6 

183^ 

14,4oO 

9,730 

■4,720 

1803 

3.458 

4,727 

13,260 

7,fill 

5,449  1 

1310 

6;&16 

s,9oa 

a.9i6 

I8»4 

I4,01H 

a,88G 

5.156  1 

1811 

7,137 

2.413 

4,7ai 

1835 

5.36.1 

leis 

S,6ll7 

3,334 

!>,3a3 

a;4>76 

1,»3  , 

1813 

o,:s3 

Jltc.r4.d 

«rD,od. 

1837 

15,310 

7.129 

B.181 

1814 

fl,523 

3,035 

6,488 

1A38 

13,958 

7.459 

6,*'J9 

1815 

B,oa8 

5,099 

a,92» 

1K» 

14,672 

7,887 

6,965 

1816 

8,4M 

5.207 

13,023 

7,524 

b,«m 

1817 

rasg 

6,tt! 

652 

1811 

12,884 

5,926 

0,958 

1818 

8,057 

6^177 

1,980 

1»(3 

9,103 

1819 

8,657 

4,834 

3^833 

.%875 

igao 

8.127 

S.098 

a,oa9 

1W4 

14,'WI 

5,586 

9'.iss 

I8SI 

10,398 

6,371 

4.017 

1845 

i4,;aj 

6,867 

8,072 

&,683 

4,3''M 

IS46 

5.057 

9.898 

isaa 

SltTd 

5,336 

4A'a 

13,785 

6.121 

7.564 

1824 

9,7(» 

5,305 

4,400 

1848 

14,720 

■■ 

la  1848  and  subeequently,  foreign  copper-ore  lias  beeo  admitted  at  a 
Dominal  duty,  mthout  regard  to  the  prt^rtion  of  metallic  copper 
which  it  contains.  This  metal,  when  smelted,  is  treated,  aa  re^irds 
fiscal  regulations,  as  a  British  mannfacture,  and  as  such  is  not  dis- 
tingiuahable  from  copper  nused  within  the  kingdom,  so  that  it  has 
hecome  imposnble  to  continue  the  above  table  beyond  the  year  1847. 

If  the  quantities  are  distributed  into  decennary  periods,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  average  quantity  yeariy  retained  for  use  was : — 


1801  to  ISIO 

1811  „   1S30 

3,472 

1S21  „  1830 

4,912 

7Vr. — It  is  not  posmble  to  furnish  any  correct  account  of  the  quantity 
of  tin  retained  for  home  use,  because  there  are  no  means  whereby  we 
can  ascertain  the  quantity  of  that  metal  which  is  used  in  the  maon&cture 
of  various  articles  exported. 

Timber. — The  use,  at  difierent  epochs,  of  timber,  an  article  of  socfa 
general  application,  exhilnts  forcibly  the  comparative  pn^rees  and 
industry  of  a  people.  In  the  years  chosen  for  the  exemplification  of 
our  condition  in  thoae  respects,  as  dtown  by  the  consumption  of  some 
principal  articles  of  use  and  consumption,  the  quantity  of  "  timber 
etji^t  inches  square  and  upwards,"  of  colonial  and  foreign  growtli,  used 
ID  the  United  King&om,  wu  u  t(A\o«%-. — 
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TIMBER. 

k'mn. 

Colonic. 

Pofeign. 

Total. 

1801 

3,099 

158,770 

161,869  Loads. 

1811 

154,282 

124,766 

279,048      „ 

1821 

817,563 

99,202 

416,765      „ 

1831 

127,199 

418,879 

546,078      „ 

1840 

639,014 

168,804 

807,818      „ 

1841 

613,679 

131,479 

745,158      „ 

1842 

418,939 

108,388 

527,327      „ 

These  quantities  are  exclusive  of  all  kinds  except  square  timber.  It 
would  have  greatly  complicated  the  account  to  bring  forward  the  like 
statements  with  regard  to  all  the  forms  under  which  wood  is  imported, 
such  as  deals,  battens,  and  staves,  the  quantities  of  which  will  roost  pro- 
bably vary  nearly  in  the  same  proportions  as  timber. 

Towards  the  close  of  1842  a  different  system  was  adopted  for 
charging  the  duties  on  wood,  and  all  kinds,  whether  square,  or  sawn 
and  split,  have  been  reckoned  in  the  Custom-house  accounts  according 
to  their  cubic  contents.  The  importations  of  all  forms  of  timber  have 
since  been  as  follows : — 


Yean. 

Colonial. 

Foreign. 

Total. 

1843 

922,087 

335,558 

1,317,645  Loads. 

1844 

941,221 

544,136 

1,485,357      „ 

1845 

1,281,974 

675,840 

1,957,814      „ 

1846 

1,214,442 

810,497 

2,024,939      „, 

1847 

1,089,233 

805,918 

1,895,151       „ 

1848 

1,085,752 

720,696 

1,806,448      „ 

1849 

1,070,151 

597,364 

1,667,515      „ 

It  was  predicted  by  persons  engaged  in  the  colonial  timber  trade, 
that  to  lessen  the  difference  between  the  rates  of  duty  charged  upon 
foreign  and  colonial  timber  must  prove  injurious  to  them,  and  therefore 
hurtful  to  our  North  American  colonies.  Their  predictions  have 
happily  proved  unfounded.  It  will  be  seen  that  although  the  protective 
duty  in  favour  of  colonial  wood  has  been  reduced  by  progressive  steps, 
firom  458,  to  14^.  per  load,  the  colonial  trade  in  the  article  has  very 
much  increased.  No  good  reason  can  be  assigned  for  the  continuance 
of  even  this  modified  protection,  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  deformity  will 
before  long  be  removed  from  the  tariff. 

It  results  from  these  figures  that  the  increase  has  been — 

Between  1801  and  1811,  72  per  cent  { ^^LuStJ^Wen  }  ^^  ^'  '^'' 
„    1811  „  1821,  49   „         „      „       14t   „ 
„    1821  „  1831,  31    „         „       „       14t   „ 
„    1831  „  1841,  36    „         „       „       13J   „ 

Comparing  1801  with  1841,  it  will  be  seen,  that  while  the  increase  of 
the  population  is  64^^  per  cent.,  the  use  of  imported  timber  increased 
360  per  cent. 

The  great  increase,  beyond  that  of  all  former  years,  in  the  consump- 
tion since  1845,  is  evidently  the  result  of  diminished  duties  in  concur- 
rence with  a  period  of  great  and  general  prosperity. 

2p2  J 
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Much  uncertiunty  must  always  attend  upon  computations  affecting 
the  consumption  of  articles  which^  like  timber,  are  partly  furnished  from 
our  own  soil,  and  respecting  the  home  production  of  which  we  are 
without  any  means  of  calculation. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate,  with  anything  approaching  to  exactness, 
the  consumption  of  the  metropolis.  Accounts  are  given  of  the  number 
of  cattle  and  sheep  sold  in  the  markets,  but  we  should  greatly  mislead 
ourselves  by  taking  these  accounts  alone  as  our  guide  in  the  matter. 
A  large  quantity  of  slaughtered  meat  is  brought  for  sale  to  the  London 
markets  from  various  and  distant  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  especially 
in  tlie  winter  months,  when  meat  killed  at  Newcastle  and  Edinburgh  is 
so  brought  in  great  abundance. 

TTie  quantity  thus  conveyed  for  the  consumption  of  the  metropolis  by 
steam-vessels  during  the  cooler  season  of  the  year  has  been  ascertained 
to  be  as  follows : — 

From  Berwick,     12  tons  weekly  for  6  months,  chiefly  mutton. 
Aberdeen,  10  „  ^       n 

Dundee,      17  „  C       „ 

Leith,         30  „  7       „ 

.    Glaigow,     20  „  7       „ 

InTemets,  50  tons  daring  tlic  year. 

Tlie  steam-vessels  from  Berwick,  Aberdeen,  Dundee,  and  Inverness, 
bring  also  large  numbers  of  live  stock — oxen,  sheep,  and  swine ;  and 
further  numbers  of  these  animals  are  brought  by  sailing-vessels.  On 
one  occasion  a  steam-vessel  from  Aberdeen  has  brought  184  fat  bullocks 
to  Tendon. 

Even  the  live  animals  which  are  included  in  the  returns  do  not  com- 
prise all  which  are  brought  to  be  slaughtered,  many  both  of  oxen  and 
sheep  being  sold  in  London  and  the  immediate  suburbs  before  tliey 
reach  the  markets;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  butchers  who  carry  oo 
their  business  in  some  of  the  neighbouring  towns  are  accustomed  to 
attend  at  Smithfield  market  to  make  their  purchases.  With  all  this 
uncertainty,  it  would  be  idle  to  expect  that  any  accurate  statement  can 
be  offered  on  this  subject 

This  diflSculty  is  not  experienced  in  an  equal  degree  with  regard  to 
many  towns  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  where  every  article  of  provi- 
sions that  enters  is  subjected  to  a  town-duty  or  octroi^  and  an  accurate 
account  of  the  quantities  must  be  kept  at  die  barriers.  But  even  in 
these  cases  the  record  cannot  be  relied  on  as  strictly  accurate  at  all 
times.  It  is  well  known  that  in  Paris,  in  time  of  scarcity,  when  it  is 
more  than  ordinarily  needful  for  the  labouring  portion  of  the  popu- 
lation to  economise  their  means  of  living,  many  families  go  beyond  the 
barriers  in  order  to  take  their  meals,  and  thus  avoid  the  payment  of 
octroi  duties  altogether. 

The  accounts  kept  by  the  Excise  officers  of  the  quantities  of  diflerent 
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articles  sent  by  permits  from  the  stocks  of  manufacturers  and  wholesale 
dealers,  might  be  supposed  to  give  some  idea  of  the  consumption  of  the 
district ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  London  dealers  supply  great  numbers 
besides  the  London  population,  and  the  records  of  the  Excise  officers 
therefore  give  a  very  exaggerated  view  of  the  consumption  of  the 
metropolis.  For  the  same  reason,  no  inference  should  be  drawn  from 
the  quantity  of  foreign  goods  cleared  for  consumption  at  the  London 
Custom-house,  a  great  part  of  which  goods  are  afterwards  distributed  to 
different  places  in  the  kingdom. 

Of  the  Excise  duty  collected  during  the  years  1837  to  1839  in 
England,  twelve  per  cent,  or  very  nearly  one-eighth,  was  furmshed  by 
the  metropolitan  district. 

The  numbers  of  cattle  and  of  sheep  brought  to  Smithfield  market  in 
each  of  the  twenty-nine  years  from  1821  to  1849  were  : — 


Yran. 

Cattle. 

Sheep. 

Yean. 

Catde. 

Sheep. 

1821 

129,125 

1,107,230 

1836 

164,351 

1,219,510 

1822 

142,043 

1,340,160 

1837 

172,435 

1,329,010 

1823 

149,552 

1,264,920 

1838 

183,362 

1,403,400 

1824 

163,615 

1,239,720 

1839 

180,780 

1,360,250 

1825 

156,985 

1,130,310 

1840 

177,497 

1,371,870 

1826 

143,460 

1,270,530 

1841 

166,922 

1,310,220 

1827 

138,363 

1,335,100 

1842 

175,347 

1,468,960 

1828 

147,968 

1,288,460 

1843 

175,133 

1,571,760 

1829 

158,313 

1,240,300 

1844 

186,191 

1,609,130 

18dO 

159,907 

1,287,070 

1845 

192,180 

1,441,980 

1831 

148,168 

1,189,010 

1846 

199,875 

1,458,820 

1832 

158,640 

1,257,180 

1847 

220,862 

1,438,280 

1833 

152,093 

1,167,820 

1848 

220,193 

1,343,770 

1834 

162,485 

1,237,360 

1849 

223,560 

1,514,130 

1835 

170,325 

1,381,540 

Coals, — The  coals  brought  to  London  during  the  same  years  have 
increased  materially  in  quantity,  owing  partly  to  the  introduction  of  gas- 
lighting,  and  partly  also  to  the  great  extension  of  the  employment  of 
steam-vessels : — 


Yean. 

Tons. 

Years. 

Tons. 

Yean. 

Tons. 

1821 

1,744,914 

1831 

2,053,673 

1841 

2,902,674 

1822 

1,667,307 

1832 

2,149,820 

1842 

2,754,719 

1823 

1,936,831 

183:) 

2,014,804 

1843 

2,663,114 

1824 

1,982,032 

1834 

2,080,547 

18U 

2,563,166 

1825 

1,921,091 

1835 

2,299,816 

1845 

3,461,199 

1826 

2,103,408 

1836 

2,899,551 

1846 

2,975,627 

1827 

1,874,610 

1837 

2,629,321 

1847 

3,302,425 

1828 

1,893,083 

1838 

2,582,770 

1848 

3,479,189 

1829 

2,095,420 

ia39 

2,638,256 

1849 

3,380,786 

1830 

2,116,023 

1840 

2,589,087 

It  is  proper,  under  this  head,  to  notice  briefly  the  invention,  or,  to 
speak  more  correctly,  the  introduction  of  gas-lighting,  as  one  of  the 
great  economical  improvements  of  the  present  century.  The  discovery 
of  an  inflammable  gas  in  coal,  which  migiit  be  applied  to  the  purpose  of 
illumination,  was  made  during  the  seventeenth  century,  but  it  was  not 
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until  the  year  1804  that  this  discovery  was  turned  to  any  practical 
account.  In  that  year,  a  patent  was  taken  out  for  an  apparatus  appli- 
cable to  the  purpose  by  Mr.  Winsor,  who,  by  his  lectures  and  experi- 
ments, overcame  by  degrees  the  ridicule  with  which  his  plans  were  at 
first  assailed,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  success  of  other  persons 
having  greater  scientific  and  mechanical  knowledge  than  himself. 

This  invention  was  first  applied  to  the  lighting  of  cotton-mills  and 
other  manufactories,  but  was  soon  largely  adopted  in  London  and 
the  chief  provincial  towns  in  the  kingdom.  At  this  time,  although 
not  more  than  forty  years  have  elapsed  from  its  first  successful  in- 
troduction, gas-lighting  is  employed  in  every  town  of  importance  in 
England  and  Scotland,  and  in  many  of  the  larger  towns  of  Ireland.  It 
has  not  been  possible  to  obtain  any  minute  data  for  estimating  the 
quantity  of  coals  now  applied  to  this  purpose  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
but  it  is  probably  within  the  truth  to  say  that  the  annual  consumption 
in  all  the  gas  establishments  amounts  to  between  500,000  and  600,000 
tons. 

It  appears  worthy  of  remark,  that,  notwithstanding  this  large  con- 
sumption, which  has  in  a  great  degree  superseded  the  use  of  oil  for 
street-lighting,  the  aggregate  consumption  of  whale  oil  has  very  mate- 
rially increased.  This  fact  is,  of  course,  referable  to  the  fashion  now 
become  very  general,  of  burning  table-lamps  in  the  place  of  candles  in 
our  dwellings;  but  it  must  excite  surprise  in  the  mind  of  every  one 
when  first  made  acquainted  with  the  fact,  that  during  this  time  the  use 
of  candles  in  dwellings,  and  especially  of  wax  candles,  has  also  increased 
in  a  greater  proportion  than  the  population.  It  has  been  suggested, 
and  with  much  apparent  reason,  that  this  increase  may  be  consequent 
upon  the  greater  brilliancy  of  the  streets  since  they  have  been  lighted 
with  gas,  and  since  we  have  thus  been  made  dissatisfied  with  the 
quantum  of  light  previously  thought  sufiicient  within  our  houses.  Cer- 
tain it  is,  that  our  apartments  are  much  more  brilliantly  lighted  now 
than  they  were  before  the  introduction  of  coal-gas,  whether  that  inven- 
tion be  chargeable  with  the  increase  or  not. 

During  the  first  few  years  after  its  adoption,  very  large  sums  were 
spent  in  making  experiments  with  the  hope  of  bringuig  this  mode  of 
lighting  to  perfection,  and  to  a  certain  extent  those  experiments  were 
successful.  It  can  hardly  be  said  that  much  improvement  has  been 
made  in  the  art  during  the  last  twenty  years,  although  the  spirit  of  in- 
vention is  by  no  means  quenched,  and  projectors  are  continually  offering 
plans  for  economising  the  cost  of  the  processes,  but  it  may  reasonably  be 
expected  that  the  invention  has  not  so  soon  after  its  adoption  reached 
the  utmost  limit  of  perfection. 

It  may  be  thought  an  easy  thing  to  ascertain  the  consumption  of  food 
by  families,  and  thence  to  determine  the  average  quantities  used  by  in* 
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dividuals,  and  the  aggregate  for  the  whole  kingdom.  Any  one  who  may 
attempt  to  procure  this  in6)rmation  will,  however,  soon  find  greater 
difficulties  in  his  way  than  he  has  anticipated.  Very  few  persons  keep 
any  adequate  records  of  their  expenditure ;  and  with  those  who  do  pre- 
serve them,  such  a  variety  of  circumstances  must  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration before  the  experience  of  individual  families,  placed  in  some 
circumstances  or  other  of  peculiarity,  can  be  assumed  as  afibrding  a 
test  of  the  average  expenditure,  that  a  very  rough  approximation  to  the 
fact  is  all  that  we  can  reasonably  expect  to  attain. 

Not  having  been  allowed  in  every  case  to  mention  the  sources  whence 
the  following  statements  have  been  derived,  the  names  of  the  parties 
and  establishments  are  wholly  suppressed,  but  every  reliance  may  be 
placed  in  their  entire  accuracy. 

No.  1.  In  a  private  family  residing  in  a  fashionable  part  of  London, 
and  consisting  of  a  gentleman,  his  wife,  six  children,  and  ten  servants  ; 
in  all  eighteen  persons,  two-thirds  of  whom  were  adults,  the  consumption 
in  the  year  1840  amounted  to- 
per Diem.  Per  Annam. 
6,668  lbs.  meat,  or  for  each  person  1*0U916  lb.         370^  lbs. 
5,100   „    bread      „           „              0-776255  „  283J  „ 
541    „    butter     „           „               1*317505  os.  30^,, 
1,887  qts.  milk        „            „               0*287214  qt.          104{  qts. 

In  the  following  year  the  family  was  reduced  to  seventeen  persons,  by 
the  discharge  of  one  of  the  servants,  and  the  consumption  of  the  year 
was  as  follows : — 

Per  Diem.  Ver  Annum. 
5,820  lbs.  meat,  or  for  each  person  0*937953  lb.         342^  lbs. 
3,668   „    bread      „            „               0*591136  „  215}  „ 

586   „    butter     „  „  1*511039  os.  34^  „ 

1,782  qts.  milk        „  „  0*287187  qt.  104|  qts. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  account  for  the  different  rates  of  consumption 
observable  in  the  statements  of  these  two  consecutive  years.  The  only 
apparent  diffiirences  in  the  conditions  are,  that  there  was  one  male  servant 
discharged,  and  each  of  the  six  children  was  a  year  older,  and  therefore 
probably  a  larger  consumer  of  solid  food,  and  yet  we  see  that  the  con- 
sumption of  meat  and  of  bread  was  less  by  848  lbs.  and  1,432  lbs. 
respectively ;  whence  it  would  appear  (making  no  account  of  the  altered 
ages  of  the  children)  as  if  the  discharged  servant  had  consumed  on  an 
average  more  than  six  pounds  of  bread  and  meat  daily,  while  the  average 
consumption  of  the  remaining  seventeen  persons  did  not  much  exceed 
one-fourth  of  that  quantity.  It  is  evident  that  there  must  be  some  dis- 
turbing cause  that  does  not  appear ;  and  hence  we  may  learn  how  little 
reliance  is  to  be  placed  upon  averages  drawn,  even  with  the  greatest 
carefulness,  from  small  numbers. 

No.  2.  In  a  large  trading  establishment  in  the  city  of  London,  con- 
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astlng  of  114  persons,  males  and  females,  all  adults,  there  was  consumed 
in  1841— 

I>ailT.  In  the  Year. 

d4»9U  Ib€.  of  meat,  being  per  head  0*839077  lb.,  or  306^  lbs. 
uid40,4M      „      bread  „  0-972461    „    „  355     „ 

In  this  establishment,  as  well  as  in  the  family  just  described,  the 
quantities  consiuned  were  at  the  discretion  of  the  individual  members. 
This  may  not  have  been  the  case  with  the  following  institutions,  into  the 
management  of  which  a  control  of  the  expenditure  would  necessarily 
enter,  so  at  least  as  to  prevent  waste,  but  without  stinting. 

No.  3.  In  an  asylum  consisting  of  nine  superintendents  and  senants, 
and  158  female  children,  together  167  persons,  the  consumption  of  1841 
consisted  of — 


Per  Diem. 

Per  Annam 

16,625  lbs. 

meat,  or 

for  each  person 

0-272742  lb. 

99ilbs. 

41,690  „ 

bread 

n 

n 

0-683947  „ 

249i    „ 

1,456    „ 

rice 

n 

n 

0-023886  „ 

8|   n 

3,360   „ 

flour 

n 

n 

0-055122  „ 

20|  „ 

1,780    „ 

butter 

n 

>» 

0-029201    „ 

lOj  „ 

1,335   „ 

cheese 

n 

r» 

0-021901    „ 

8     n 

21,848    „ 

potatoes 

n 

,» 

0-358428  „ 

130|„ 

13,201  qts. 

milk 

,1 

n 

0-216569  qt. 

79  qts. 

16,272    „ 

beer 

n 

91 

0-266951    „ 

97J„ 

The  average  consumption  of  solid  food  in  this  asylum  appears,  there- 
fore, to  be  527^  lbs.  in  the  year,  or  within  a  very  small  fraction  indeed 
of  1^  lb.  daily  for  each  person. 

No.  4.  In  another  asylum,  having  an  average  number  of  290  in- 
mates, chiefly  children  of  both  sexes,  the  consumption  during  the  year 
was  — 

Per  Diem.  Per  Annam. 
46,415  lbs.  meat,  or  for  each  person  0-438497  lb.  160  lbs. 

rO,780   „    brwui      „  „  0-857628  „  313  „ 

62,720   „    potatoes,,  „  0-529536.,  21 6^  „ 

The  greater  consimiption  in  this  case,  26  per  cent,  beyond  that  of 
No.  3,  is  probably  occasioned  by  the  circumstance  of  one-half  of  the 
institution  being  composed  of  males. 

No.  5.  Another  asylum,  on  the  establishment  of  which  were  139 
persons,  chiefly  young  persons  of  both  sexes,  consumed  in  the  year — 

For  each  person  836  lbs.  of  meat. 

„  „  473      „      bread  and  floor. 

*»  „  23      „      butter. 

n  11  21}    „      cheese. 

„  „  206      „      poUtoes. 

„  „  ^  quarts  of  milk. 

f >  »  63  gallons  of  beer. 

„  „  \2  quarts  of  oatmeal. 

n  n  9\  lbs.  of  sugar. 

>i  »»  3        „        t«L 
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The  expenditure  in  this  case  appears  to  be  on  a  scale  of  great 
liberality,  if,  indeed,  it  do  not  go  beyond  that  quality  and  exhibit 
profusion.  The  quantity  of  bread  and  meat  consumed  by  each  inmate 
is  considerably  greater  than  that  of  the  family  No.  1,  in  which  there 
was  neither  the  same  motive,  nor  equal  means  for  the  exercise  of 
carefulness.  The  quantity  of  solid  food  consumed  is  80  per  cent, 
beyond  that  of  No.  3,  and  40  per  cent,  beyond  that  of  No.  4. 
The  cost  per  head,  for  food  alone,  in  this  institution,  is  stated  to 
have  amounted  in  the  year  to  15/.  ISs.  2d.y  being  6s.  Oid,  per 
week. 

No.  6.  An  asylum  containing,  on  the  average  of  the  year  1841,  116 
persons,  10  of  whom  were  adults,  and  106  male  and  female  children, 
consumed — 


Per  Diem. 

Per  Annum. 

12,083  lb€.  meat,  or 

for  each  person 

0*285380  lb. 

104}  lbs. 

33,488    „    bread 

n 

n 

0*790J30  „ 

288f  „ 

3,360   „    flour 

n 

» 

0-079357  „ 

29    „ 

5,824   „    potatoef 

n 

» 

0-137653  „ 

«*,. 

1,402   „    cheese 

n 

>» 

0-033113  „ 

12    „ 

520   „    butter 

n 

>» 

0-012281  „ 

44  », 

2,207  gaUont  milk 

n 

n 

0*208502  qt. 

19  galls. 

The  consumption  here  detailed  is  nearly  the  same  in  average  quantity 
as  that  of  No.  3.  The  proportions  of  meat  and  bread  are  rather  greater, 
and  of  potatoes  less,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  nutritive  power  of  the 
food  is  in  both  cases  nearly  equal. 

No.  7.  This  is  a  large  public  establishment,  containing  an  average 
number  throughout  the  year  of  646  male  persons,  chiefly  boys.  The 
consumption  during  1841  was — 

Cuta.  qr.  lb*.                                                   Per  Diem.  Per  Annum. 

779    1    8  meat,  or  for  each  person  0-365104  lb.  133|  lbs. 

2,118    0    6  bread       „           „  1-053700,,  384^    „ 

69    2  18  flour  and  oatmeal  0-032245  „  11}    „ 

153    3    8  cheese      „           „  0*073034  „  26|    „ 

765    0    0  potatoes   „           „  0*358716  „  131     „ 

62    2    6  butter       „            „  0-029718  „  lOj    „ 

59     1  24  green  yegeUbles  „  0*028249  „  10^    „ 

16    1    0  raisins      „            „  0*007720  „  2|    „ 

9,540  gaUons  milk       „            „  0*  160338  qt.  58iqts. 

12,888      „       beer       „           „  0-218670  „  80      „ 

TTie  consumption,  in  this  case,  of  solid  food  amounts  to  711  lbs.  per 
annum,  or  within  a  small  fraction  of  2  lbs.  daily  (13  lbs.  11  ozs.  per 
week).  Judging  from  the  other  cases  brought  forward,  this  must  be 
considered  a  very  liberal  dietary. 

No.  8.  Another  large  establishment,  in  which  the  children  are  younger 
than  those  in  No.  7,  and  where  a  small  proportion  are  females.  It  con- 
sisted of  365  males  and  67  females.  In  the  course  of  the  year  1841 
they  consumed — 
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Cwti.  qn.  lbs. 

Per  Diem. 

Per  Aanam 

483    3    1  meat,  or  for  each  person 

0-343048  lb. 

125f  lbs. 

1,193    1     1  bread       „ 

0-846175  „ 

309     „ 

49    2    4  flour  and  oatmeal 

0035127  „ 

m  n 

54    I  16  cheese     „           „ 

0038571  „ 

u    „ 

354    0    0  poUtoes  „            „ 

0-251032  „ 

91i. 

31     2  23  green  vegetables 

0-022483  „ 

8t  >» 

25    3  21  butter     „           „ 

0-018393  „ 

61  „ 

113    8  raisins     „           „ 

0008383  „ 

3    „ 

10,665  gallons  milk       „           „ 

0-270102  qt. 

98iqts. 

6,631       „      beer       „ 

0-167973  „ 

6li  „ 

Considering  the  different  circumstances  already  noticed,  this  con- 
sumption may  be  considered  equal  to  that  of  No.  7.  Both  institutions 
are  imder  the  same  management 
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PRICES. 


Effect  of  Prices  upon  Consumption— Coit  of  Ship-building  in  1805  compared  with  the  Cost 
in  1836— Prices  of  Beef  and  Mutton— Of  Tarious  Anicles  of  Clothing— Prices  of  Dress 
at  Chelsea  Hospital. 

The  effect  of  yariations  in  price,  as  occasioned  by  additions  to  or  re- 
ductions of  duties  upon  the  consumption  of  particular  articles,  has  been 
suflSciently  shown  in  the  preceding  Chapter.  The  ultimate  limit  of 
consumption,  as  already  stated,  is  the  power  of  production;  since  it 
must  be  quite  evident,  on  the  one  hand,  that  no  more  can  be  consumed 
than  is  produced ;  and  equally  evident,  on  the  other  hand,  that  men  will 
not  continue  to  produce  an  article  in  quantities  beyond  what  will  be 
demanded  at  a  price  sufficient  to  replace  the  cost  of  production,  together 
with  the  ordinary  rate  of  profit. 

The  power  to  use  and  to  consume  has  always  been  practically  limited 
only  by  inability  to  command  the  means  of  purchasing — a  cause  which, 
in  some  degree  or  other,  has  been  always  in  operation  as  regards  the 
most  numerous  portion  of  every  community.  The  proportionate  con- 
sumption in  a  country  at  various  periods  forms,  therefore,  a  very  good 
help  by  which  to  estimate  its  comparative  prosperity. 

Some  accidental  causes,  such  as  a  change  of  fashion,  may  occasion 
more  or  less  of  certain  commodities  to  be  used  ;  but  this  will  not  affect 
the  general  consumption  of  all  commodities.  If  from  some  such  cause 
more  of  one  kind  are  purchased,  there  will  be  less  of  others ;  and  the 
variation  of  demand  thus  induced  will,  if  continued  for  a  sufficiently 
long  time,  determine  the  employment  of  a  greater  or  less  amount  of 
industry  for  the  production  of  the  articles  affected.  It  is  not  by  such 
means,  however,  that  permanent  variations  of  price  are  brought  about. 
Except  in  a  modified  degree,  and  occasioned  by  other  causes,  into  which 
it  is  not  now  necessary  to  inquire,  such  variations  can  only  occur  through 
variations  in  the  cost  of  production  or  the  charges  of  distribution.  If 
(other  things  remaining  equal)  the  cost  of  producing  a  yard  of  cloth  be 
reduced  one-half  by  improvements  in  the  processes  of  manufacture, 
there  will  thenceforward  be  at  least  an  equivalent  increase  in  the  quan- 
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tity  used,  not  so  rauch  because  every  wearer  of  cloth  will  be  less  careful 
of  Ids  garments,  as  because  a  larger  class  of  consumers  will  be  enabled 
to  purchase. 

Estimate  cf  the  Expetue  cf  MateriaU  and  Labour  for  Building  a  74-Gim  Ship,  0^1706  Toms, 
given  to  the  Narg  Board,  bth  JcMuarg,  1805,  bg  Messrs.  Wells,  Brent,  Barnard,  and  Roberts, 
Dudwsan,  and  Pitcher,  compeured  with  the  eo^  in  1836. 


Co*  in  IS05 

Cost  in  1836 

£. 

s. 

d. 

£. 

s. 

d. 

£.  s. 

d. 

£. 

s.    d. 

Timber-0«k      .     2,400  loads    .     . 

7 

10 

0 

18,000 

0 

0 

5  10 

0 

13,200 

0     0 

Elm      .          80    „        .     . 

6 

0 

0 

4^ 

0 

0 

4  10 

0 

3»i0 

0    0 

Fir .     .          45    „        .     , 

5 

10 

0 

247 

10 

0 

5  10 

0  1 

2t7 

10    0 

Knees       ...        230    „ 

10  10 

0 

2,415 

0 

0 

7  10 

0 

1,723 

0    0 

Thick  stuff;  5-in. )        «- , 

and  upwards  .  f       "^"^    » 
4-inch  plank  .     .         120    „        .     . 
3-inch  ditto  &  under    150    ,, 

14 

0 

0 

5,0^6 

0 

0 

13    0 

0 

4,732 

0    0 

13 

0 

0 

1,560 

0 

0 

12    0 

0 

1,440 

0    0 

11 

0 

0 

1,630 

0 

0 

10    0 

0 

1,500 

0    0 

East  Country  plank    150    „        .     . 
Deals— 3-inch      .        360    „ 

13 

0 

0 

1,950 

0 

0 

12    0 

0 

1,800 

0    0 

1 

16 

0 

648 

0 

0 

1  10 

0 

540 

0    0 

2^-inch    .        180    ,,        .     . 
2-inch      .        180    „ 

1 

10 

0 

270 

0 

0 

1     5 

0  1 

225 

0    0 

0 

18 

0 

162 

0 

0 

0  18 

0 

162 

0    0 

14-inch,  20  ft.  500    „        .     . 

0 

7 

0 

175 

0 

0 

0    5 

0 

125 

0    0 

1-inch       „      300    „        .     . 

0 

5 

6 

82 

10 

0 

0    4 

0 

60 

0    0 

{-inch       „      800    „        .     . 

0 

3 

6 

52 

10 

0 

0    3 

0 

45 

0    0 

Elm  board,  1,000  feet 

0 

1 

10 

15 

0 

0 

4d,  foot.   1 

16 

13    4 

Sawyers*  labour,  per  hundred      .     . 

0 

1 

10 

2,551) 

0 

0 

16«.per 

ton 

1,364 

16     0 

Shipwrights*  ditto     .   per  ton     .     . 

4  12 

0 

6,824 

0 

0 

3    3 

0  1 

5,373 

18    0 

Labourers*  ditto  .     .        „          .     . 

0 

12 

0 

1,023 

12 

0 

0    7 

0  1 

597 

2    0 

Caulkers*  ditto,  and  1 
materials     .     .     |       '* 

0  12 

0 

1,023 

12 

0 

0  10 

0| 

853 

0    0 

Joiners'  ditto,  ditto  .        „          .     . 

0 

13 

0 

1,279 

10 

0 

•  • 

1 

1,279 

10    0 

Smiths'  work  ...        „ 

2 

5 

0 

3,838 

10 

0 

2    0 

0- 

3,412 

0    0 

Carvers  2s.,  plumbers  As,,  painters  1 
and  glaziers  4* 1 

0  10 

0 

853 

0 

0 

•  • 

1       ' 
853 

0    0 

Tinman  9d.,    blockmaker   Is,  3d. 

» 

0 

2 

10 

241 

13 

8 

•  • 

241 

plaistering  \0d. 

13    8 

Scraper 

Landing  timber   and  plank,   and   1 
landing  and  housing  deals  .     .      J 

0 

0 

2 

14 

4 

0 

•  • 

14 

4    0 

356  18 

0 

•  • 

200 

0    0 

Cross  spalls,  harpins,  and  ribands 

200 

0 

0 

•  ■ 

150 

0    0 

Kiln  fire  and  attendance,  per  ton 
Standards,    staging,    and    shores,   | 

0 

2 

0 

170 

12 

0 

•  • 

150 

0    0 

480/.;  cordage  and  blocks,  six  } 

900 

0 

0 

•  • 

500 

0    0 

tons,  420/. f 

fiingbolts,  clamps,  screws,  bolts,  and  ) 
utensils f 

300 

0 

0 

•  • 

250 

0    0 

Mould-loft  expenses,  100/. ;  purvey-  \ 
ing  expenses,  200/. ;  officers*  sala-  } 
ries,800/. 1 

1,100 

0 

0 

•  • 

700 

0    0 

Rent  and  taxes,  500/.;   launching- 
gear,  150/. ;  insurance,  150/.      . 

800 

0 

0 

V¥) 

0    0 

ow 

VF 

V 

•  • 

%^Kj 

54,288 

1 

8 

42,617 

7    0 

13  per  cent 

8,142 

0 

0 

3  per  cent. 
26    4    7 

2,130 

17    4 

36/.  lU.  3(/.  per  ton 

62,430 

0 

0 

44,748 

4    4 

• 

per  ton. 

Permanent  alterations  of  price  are  always  indicative  of  variations 
equally  permanent  in  the  cost  of  production  or  transmission ,  and  as, 
in  the  progress  of  manufacturing  industry,  it  most  commonly,  nay, 
universally  hap])ens  that  processes  are  simplified  and  labour  economised, 
the  unifonu  tendency  has  dienc^)  Iieen  to  a  progressive  increase  of  con- 
sumption.    It  may  lie  sufficient  on  Uiis  head  to  refer  the  reader  to  the 
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second  Section  of  this  work,  in  which  the  progress  of  improvements  and 
consumption  have  been  traced  with  respect  to  several  principal  branches 
of  our  manufacture.  The  object  now  in  view  is  not  to  write  a  scientific 
treatise,  but  to  bring  forward  some  facts  that  may  be  useful  for  con- 
firming or  correcting  the  theories  of  others,  and  for  showing  in  a 
practical  manner  the  diflFerent  results  that  have  followed  in  various  cases 
from  legislative  interference.* 

The  preceding  statement  of  the  cost  of  materials  and  labour  employed 
in  the  construction  of  a  ship  of  74  guns,  in  each  of  the  years  1805  and 
1836,  will  Ik*  found  interesting.  The  prices  in  1805  are  taken  from  a 
parliamentary  paper,  and  are  those  which  were  paid  to  five  of  the  most 
considerable  sliip-builders  on  the  Thames ;  those  in  1836  were  kindly 
supplied  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Young,  of  the  firm  of  Curlings  and  Young. 

The  following  statement  of  the  prices  of  beef  and  mutton  at  Lady- 
day  and  Michaelmas,  in  each  year  from  1801  to  1849,  is  taken  from 
the  weekly  book  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  in  Southwark ;  and  as  the 
pieces  and  parts  of  the  oxen  and  sheep  purchased  have  been  the  same 
throughout  the  time,  the  table  is  strictly  comparative : — 


Beef  per  Stone. 

Mutton  per  Stone. 

Yean. 

Beef  per  Stone. 

MuttoQ  per  Stone. 

Yean. 

liady-day. 

Michael- 
mas. 

Lady-day. 

Michael- 
mas. 

fjidv 

-day. 

Michael- 
mas. 

Lady -day. 

Michael- 
mas. 

M.    d. 

<.  d. 

».  d. 

9,   (d. 

». 

d. 

s.   d. 

«.    d. 

<.   d. 

1801 

5    8 

5    8 

6    0 

5    4 

1826 

4 

0 

4    0 

4    8 

4    4 

180*2 

5    0 

5    0 

5    4 

5    4 

1827 

4 

0- 

4    0 

4    4 

4    4 

1803 

4    8 

4    8 

5    0 

5    0 

1828 

3 

8 

3    8 

4    0 

4    0 

1804 

4    6 

4  10 

4    8 

5    0 

1829 

3 

6 

3    4 

3  10 

4    0 

1805 

4    4 

4    6 

4    6 

4    4 

1830 

2 

8 

3    0 

3    2 

3    6 

1806 

4    8 

4  10 

4  10 

4  10 

1831 

3 

4 

3    4 

4    2 

4    2 

1807 

4    8 

4    8 

5    0 

5    0 

1832 

3 

4 

3    0 

4    2 

3  10 

1808 

4    6 

5    0 

4    8 

5    0 

1833 

3 

4 

3    4 

3  10 

4    2 

ISOU 

5    0 

5    8 

5    0 

5    4 

1834 

3 

0 

3    0 

3  10 

3    6 

1810 

5    8 

5    8 

5    4 

5    8 

1835 

2 

10 

3    2 

3    0 

3    4 

1811 

5    8 

5    8 

5    8 

5    8 

1836 

3 

6 

3    4 

3    8 

3  10 

1812 

6    0 

6    0 

6    0 

6    0 

1837 

3 

4 

3    4 

3  10 

4    2 

1813 

6    4 

6    4 

6    4 

6    4 

1838 

3 

0 

3    4 

3    6 

3  10 

1814 

6    4 

5    8 

7    0 

6    0 

1839 

3 

4 

3    8 

3  10 

3  10 

1815 

5    4 

4    6 

5    4 

4    8 

1840 

3 

4 

3    8 

3    8 

4    0 

1816 

4    0 

4    0 

4    8 

4    8 

1841 

4 

0 

3    8 

4    4 

4    0 

1817 

3    8 

3    8 

4    8 

4    0 

1842 

3 

4 

3    0 

3    8 

3    4 

1818 

4    4 

4    4 

4    8 

5    0 

1843 

2 

8 

3    0 

3    0 

3    4 

1819 

4  10 

4  10 

5    8 

5    8 

1844 

2 

8 

2    8 

3    0 

3    4 

1820 

4  10 

4    6 

5    4 

5    4 

1845 

2 

8 

3    4 

3    4 

4    0 

1821 

4    0 

3    8 

4    8 

4    0 

1846 

3 

8 

3    4 

4    4 

4    0 

1822 

2  10 

2    6 

3    4 

3    6 

1847 

3 

8 

3  10 

4    4 

4    6 

1823 

2    6 

3    4 

3    6 

3    8 

1848 

4 

0 

3    4 

4    8 

4    0 

1824 

3    4 

3    4 

3    8 

3    8 

1849 

3 

0 

3    0 

3    8 

3    8 

1825 

4    0 

4    4 

4    8 

4    8 

The  average  quantity  of  meat  used  daily  in  the  hospital  is  32  stones 
4  pounds. 

♦  If  it  be  required  to  know  the  fluctuations  that  have  occurred  in  the  prices  of  various 
descriptions  of  merchandise,  recourse  may  be  had  to  the  Appendix  to  Mr.  Tooke*8  *  History 
of  Prices,'  in  which  the  most  complete  and  accurate  tables  of  that  nature  arc  given* 
embracing  the  period  of  56  years,  from  1782  to  1838. 
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The  average  prices,  per  stone  of  8  lbs.,  of  butcher's  meat,  sold  in  the 
London  markets^  in  each  year  from  1841  to  1849,  have  been  as  follows : — 


Inferior  BeAsts 
Second  CIms  . 
Third  Clam  (Urge  1 

prime)    .     . 
Fourth   Class 

(ScotB)    .     . 
Inferior  Sheep 
Second  Class  .     . 
Third  Class  (long) 

coarse  wooUed)  5 
Fourth  Class 

(South  Downs) 
Lambs  .... 
Coarse  Calves.     . 
Small  Prime  Calves 
Large  Hogs     .     . 
Small  Neat  Porkers 


Enough  has  already  been  said,  in  the  course  of  this  work,  concerning 
variations  in  the  prices  of  various  descriptions  of  agricultural  produce. 
It  will  suffice  therefore  if,  in  concluding  this  chapter,  some  particulars 
are  given  of  the  cost  of  certain  articles  of  clothing  purchased  for  the 
inmates  of  Bethlehem,  Greenwich,  and  Chelsea  Hospitals.  The  descrip- 
tions and  qualities  purchased  by  the  same  establishment  do  not  vary 
from  year  to  year,  so  that  the  variations  in  prices  may  be  taken  as 
strictly  comparative  throughout. 

BETHLEHEM  HOSPITAL. 


Yean. 


1814 
1815 
1816 
1817 

1818 
1819 
1820 
1821 
1822 
1823 
1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 


Sixth-foarth 

Wirney 

RlankeU, 

per  Plur. 

9.      d. 

16    6 


Men's 
Stockings, 

per 
Doten  Fur. 


Women's 
Stockings, 

per 
Doten  Pair. 


9.    d. 


16 
15 


6 
0 


11  0 

13  6 

12  9 
12  3 
12  0 
11  0 
10  6 

10  0 

11  0 


9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
8 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
9 


26 

u 
0 

26 

0 

24 

0 

1 

24 

0 

26 

0 

24 

0 

26 

0 

25 

6 

24 

6 

19 

0 

25 

0 

.   21 

0 

Sheets 
per  Pkir. 


Seven- 
eighth 
Dowlas, 

j  per  Yard 


p2"?id.  p«Y«i- 


8  8 

9  6 
11  10 
11     4 


21  0 

21  0 

21  0 

21  0 

13  0 

21  0 

21  6 

22  0 

23  0 


17  0 

17  0 
12  0 
16  6 

18  0 
20  0 
20  0 
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GRE£NWICH  HOSPITAL. 


Yean. 


1800 
1805 
1806 
1807 
1808 
1803 
1810 
1811 
1812 
1813 
1814 
1815 
1816 
1817 
1818 
1819 
1820 
1821 
1822 
1823 
1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 


Shoes 
per  pair. 


StockingH-^^ 
per  pair.  •*— "•»^**« 


».    d. 


1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


6 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
6 
6 
3 
3 
9 
9 


».   d. 
6    6 


8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 


9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 


B«dding, '  Clothes, 
Suits.     I    Suits. 


s,   d. 


a.   d. 


Coats, 
each. 


8.    d. 

20  0 

21  10 
21  10 
21     6 


21 
21 
21 
22 
22 
22 
24 
24 
24 
20 
20 


4 
4 
4 
2 
2 
2 
6 
9 
9 
7 
7 


21  m 

22  7 

21  11 

21  3 

21  H 

21  2 

21  8 

22  2 


21 
20 


4 
7 


CHELSEA  HOSPITAL. 


Ymis. 

OfBoersV 

Pri  rates' 

Officers' 

Privates' 

Officers* 

Privates' 

Officers' 

Privates' 

COAtS.' 

Coats. 

Waistcoats. 

Waistcoats 

HaU. 

Hats. 

Shoes. 

Shoes. 

£.  a.    d. 

£.  a.    d. 

£.  a.    d. 

a.     d. 

a.     d. 

d. 

«.    d. 

a.    d. 

1815 

3    8    7 

1     7     1 

1  11     6 

11     7 

17  11 

2 

7    0 

7    0 

1816 

3    8    7 

1     7     1 

1  11     6 

11     7 

17  11 

2 

7    0 

7    0 

1817 

3    4    2 

1     3     7 

1     7    6 

11     0 

19    0 

4 

5    6 

5    6 

1818 

3    4    2 

I     3    7 

1     7     6 

11     0 

19    0 

4 

5    6 

5    6 

1819 

3    5    6 

I     7     2 

1  17  11 

12    0 

19    3 

5 

6    04 
6    OX 

6  O.J 
6    oX 

1820 

3    5    6 

I     7    2 

1  17  11 

12    0 

19    3 

5 

1821 

2  12     5 

I    0  10 

I     5    ^ 
1     5    S 

9     4 

18    6J 
18    6j 

0 

5    3 

5    3^ 

1822 

2  12    5 

1    0  10 

9    4 

0 

5    3 

5    3 

1823 

2    4    6 

0  17    8 

1     0    3 

8    8 

17    6 

0 

6    0 

6    0 

1824 

2    4    6 

0  17    8 

1    0    3 

8    8 

17    6 

0 

6    0 

6    0 

1825 

2    2  lU 

0  18    OJ 

I     2    9 

7  10 

18    3 

2 

4  10 

4  10 

1826 

2    2  11 

0  18    0 

1    2    9 

7  10 

18    3 

2 

4  10 

4  10 

1827 

2       4       7; 

0  16    9f 
0  16    4 

10    4' 

1     0    V 

6    3f 

18    2i 
18    2t; 

2 

5     1 

5     1 

1828 

2    4    7 

6    3} 

2 

5     1 

5    1 

1829 

2    2     5 

0  16    3 

1     0    2 

6    8 

18    0 

2 

5    0 

5    0 

1830 

2    2     5 

0  16    3 

1     0    2 

6    8 

18    0 

2 

5    0 

5    0 

1831 

2    6    2 

0  17     5 

1     3    0 

7    4 

18    3 

2 

4    9 

4    9 

1832 

2    6    2 

0  17    5 

1     3    0 

7    4 

18    3 

2 

4    9 

4    9 

1833 

2    2     7 

0  17  11 

1     1     9 

6  10 

18    0 

2 

4    6.V 
4    ^ 

4    6i 

1834 

2    2     7 

0  17  11 

1     1     9 

6  10 

18    0 

2 

4    6? 

4  4 

1835 

2     7    4 

1     0    9 

0  11     7 

7  11 

17     5 

1 

4    7 
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SECTION  VI.— ACCUMULATION. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Conditions  under  which*^  Accumulations  occur  —  Proofs  of  increasing  Wealth— Greater 
Power  of  Accumulation  in  Peace  than  in  War,  because  of  the  Difference  of  the  Public 
Expenditure  under  the  two  Conditions — Probable  present  State  of  England  in  this 
respect  if  we  had  avoided  the  Wars  with  our  North  American  Provinces,  and  with  the 
French  Republic  and  Empire. 

As  there  can  be  no  consumption  without  preyious  production,  so  there 
can  be  no  accumulation  unless  the  productive  industry  of  a  nation  is 
employed  to  such  a  degree  as  will  make  provision  beyond  the  immediate 
wants  of  the  people. 

If  tlie  producing  power  of  the  people  in  this  country  had  always  been 
strictly  limited  to  the  point  that  would  satisfy  their  pressing  and  tempo- 
rary necessities,  it  would  have  been  quite  impossible  that  any  increase 
in  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  could  have  occurred  without  propor- 
tionally and  progressively  taking  away  from  the  comfort  of  the  existing 
population.  That  our  numbers  have  experienced  a  great  increase, 
while  our  power  of  commanding  the  necessaries  and  conveniences  of  life 
has  also  gone  on  increasing,  affords  abundant  proof  therefore  that  in  the 
meanwhile  accumulation  has  proceeded  in  at  least  an  equal  ratio,  and 
that  the  substantial  wealth,  tlie  capital  of  the  couutry,  has  kept  pace 
with  our  modem  progress  in  other  respects. 

This  fact  appears  so  amply  confirmed  by  proofs  that  meet  us  on  every 
side — proofs  admitting  of  no  doubts,  and  incapable  of  receiving  any 
different  interpretation — that  it  is  marvellous  how  they  can  escape  ihd 
notice  of  any  one,  or  fail  to  produce  the  universal  conviction  that,  if  we 
have  not  made  as  much  progress  as  our  means  should  have  enabled  QS 
towards  the  well  being  of  all  classes  of  the  community,  we  hare  yet 
during  the  present  century,  and  especially  within  the  last  twenty-five 
yeavAj  made  great  advances  in  that  direction,  greater  perhaps  than  were 
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ever  before  realized  by  peaceable  means,  and  by  any  community  in  any 
equal  period  of  time.  It  is,  notwithstanding,  by  no  means  uncommon 
still  to  hear  complaints  of  increasing  distress  and  anticipations  of  ap- 
proaching national  ruin ;  although  it  must  be  confessed  that  such 
gloomy  views  and  forebodings  are  less  frequently  brought  forward  now 
than  they  were  only  a  very  few  years  back — an  effect  which  may  be  in 
some  measure  attributable  to  the  signs  of  wealth  and  prosperity  among 
us  having  become  more  obvious  through  the  particular  direction  that 
has  been  given  to  the  employment  of  a  portion  of  the  general  savings  of 
the  community.  The  present  has  been  called  the  age  of  locomotion — 
not  of  locomotion  such  as  was  employed  by  our  forefathers,  who  were  in 
a  far  greater  degree  than  we  are  confined  to  the  use  of  their  own  bodily 
energies  for  the  means  of  conveying  themselves  from  place  to  place,  but 
of  locomotion  accelerated  and  stimulated  by  numerous  combinations  of 
men  who  work  through  the  employment  of  vast  masses  of  capital.  The 
arrangements  which  have  rendered  possible  this  change  are  known  to 
have  caused  an  enormous  outlay ;  and  as  no  evidence  can  be  found  of 
any  stinting  of  capital  for  other  and  previously-pursued  objects,  the 
inference  is  unavoidable  that  the  new  call  must  have  been  answered 
from  increased  accumulations. 

If  a  comparison  be  made  between  the  public  expenditure  of  the 
United  Kingdom  in  the  23  years  from  1793  to  1815,  and  that  of  the 
like  period  of  23  years  from  1816  to  1838,"  it  will  be  found  that  it  was 
less  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former  period  by  332,090,640/.,  showing 
an  average  annual  difference  of  14,438,722/.  It  matters  not,  for  the 
purpose  now  under  consideration,  what  part  of  the  sums  here  mentioned 
was  raised  from  taxation,  and  what  part  was  borrowed  ;  under  whatever 
guise  it  was  derived,  the  whole  was  provided  by  the  nation  at  large ; 
and  if  the  greater  expenditure  of  the  war  period  was  so  provided  wiui- 
out  diminishing  or  even  without  materially  impairing  the  capital  of  the 
nation,  it  must  needs  be  that  the  smaller  expenditure  of  the  second  or 
peace  period  has  left  an  enormous  increase  of  wealth  in  the  nation.  It 
will  place  this  matter  in  even  a  stronger  light  if  the  comparison  is 
made  between  the  last  10  years  of  the  war,  from  1806  to  1815,  and 
the  10  years  ending  with  1838.  The  expenditure  in  the  first  of  these 
periods  was  860,677,615/.,  and  in  the  last  478,122,345/. ;  exhibiting  a 
difference  of  382,555,270/.,  or  an  average  of  38i  millions  more  ex- 
pended during  each  of  the  last  10  years  of  war  than  during  each  of  the 
10  years  of  perfect  peace.  It  further  appears,  from  this  comparison,  that 
the  aggregate  difference  has  been  greater  between  the  two  decennary 
periods  than  it  was  between  the  two  longer  periods  of  23  years — 
a  fact  that  has  resulted  from  the  progressively-increasing  charge  of 
the  national  debt,  which  was  far  greater  in  the  latter  years  of  the  war 
than  it  had  previously  been,  and  from  the  consequent  increased  charge 
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upon  the  income  of  the  country,  wliich  has  been  in  great  part  continued 
to  the  present  time.     This  portion  of  the  national  expenditure  was — 


Yeaw. 

£. 

Yean. 

£, 

In  171)3 

9,437,862 

In  1841 

29,450,144 

1815 

31,576,074 

1843 

28,323,961 

1838 

29,260,238 

It  is  probable  that,  owing  to  tlie  greater  development  of  the  resources 
of  the  country,  arising  from  the  extension  of  its  manufactures,  a  con- 
siderable addition  was  made  to  the  national  wealth  during  the  early 
part  of  the  war  begun  in  1793,  notwithstanding  the  large  expenditure 
that  it  occasioned  ;  but  this  could  no  longer  be  the  case  when  that 
expenditure  was  so  lavishly  increased  that,  as  already  shown,*  the 
war  charges,  added  to  the  interest  on  the  national  debt,  in  one  year, 
(1814)  exceeded  100  millions,  a  great  part  of  which  sum  being  ex- 
pended in  foreign  countries  was  wholly  abstracted  from  the  national 
capital.  Such  a  rate  of  exhaustion  could  not  possibly  have  been  con- 
tinued ;  its  disastrous  effects  were  made  sufficiently  apparent  during  the 
earlier  years  of  peace,  but  must  have  been  long  since  repaired. 

While  dwelling  on  these  circumstances,  it  seems  hardly  possible  to 
prevent  the  inquiry  arising  in  the  mind,  what  must  have  been  the  con- 
dition of  England  at  this  time  if  the  wars  which  caused  this  lavish,  this 
unexampled,  expenditure  could  liave  been  avoided.  A  small  part  only 
of  that  expenditure  would  have  sufficed  to  pay  off  the  whole  of  the 
national  burthens  as  they  stood  in  1793 ;  we  should  then  assuredly 
have  heard  nothing  of  the  restrictions  upon  various  branches  of  trade  for 
which  those  burthens  were  so  long  made  the  groundless  pretext,  and  an 
amount  of  prosperity  would  have  been  experienced  that  must  have  had 
the  happiest  effect  upon  the  physical  and  moral  condition  of  England 
first,  and  through  England  upon  that  of  the  whole  European  family. 

If  we  may  carry  back  our  inquiry  to  a  still  earlier  period — to  the 
years  that  followed  the  peace  of  Paris  in  1763,  and  before  the  breaking 
out  of  the  unfortunate  troubles  that  ended  in  the  loss  to  us  of  our 
North  American  plantations,  we  shall  find  cause  for  still  deeper  regret. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  insurrectionary  war  in  America,  our  debt 
amounted  to  less  than  130  millions,  the  annual  charge  in  respect  of  the 
same  being  4J  millions,  or  less  than  one-sixth  of  its  present  amount. 
The  sources  of  our  national  wealth  which  have  since  been  discovered 
and  made  available,  were  none  of  them  brought  to  light  or  fostered 
through  the  partial  dismemberment  of  the  British  Empire.  On  the 
contrary,  it  may  be  said  that  the  extent  to  which  they  have  been  carried 
was  importantly  limited  by  that  misfortune.  Had  the  case  been  other- 
wise— had  the  field  for  our  manufacturing  inventions  equally  embraced 
a  peaceful  and  flourishing  British  Empire  in  the  West,  how  much  more 

♦  Page  505. 
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rapid  and  gigantic  must  have  been  its  growth  !  how  much  more  rapid 
and  gigantic,  too,  might  have  been  the  growth  of  the  North  American 
States  themselves,  if,  instead  of  being  drained  of  men  and  treasure  in 
supporting  the  revolt  into  which  they  were  driven  in  resistance  of  what 
has  since  been  acknowledged  to  have  been  a  course  of  legislative 
tyranny,  they  had  continued  to  be  recipients  of  the  surplus  population, 
and  sharers  in  the  accumulating  capital  of  the  mother-country !  Is  it 
likely,  it  may  even  be  asked,  could  it  possibly  have  happened,  in  such 
circumstances,  that  the  British  Empire  could  have  been  involved  in 
such  a  war  as  that  which  followed  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  revo- 
lution ?  Nay,  is  it  probable  that,  without  the  participation  of  France 
in  that  struggle  as  the  abettor  of  rebelliim  and  the  ally  of  republicanism, 
the  French  revolution  would  have  occurred  when  and  as  it  did  occur  ? 
These,  it  is  true,  are  questions  of  speculation  rather  than  of  fact,  and  it 
would  be  of  little  advantage  to  pursue  them  further  on  this  occasion. 
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CHAFFER  II. 

INCREASE  OP  PERSONAL  AND  REAL  PROPERTY. 

Forms  in  which  the  National  Accumulations  appear— Amount  of  Property  Insured  at 
different  Periods — Moral  and  Economical  Effects  of  Insurances — Accumulations  in  Life 
Assurance  OflBces— Property  devised  in  respect  of  which  Legacy  Duty  has  been  paid 
affords  an  insufficient  Test  of  the  Amount  of  Accumulations — Estimate  of  Personal  Pro- 
perty in  the  Kingdom  at  different  Periods — Capital  on  which  Legacy  Duty  was  paid  in 
Fifty-two  Years  to  1849 — Yearly  Average  Amount,  compared  with  the  Year  1S48,  in 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland — Savings  invested  in  the  Security  of  Real  Estates,  and 
in  their  Improvement.  Assessments  on  Real  Property,  showing  its  Value  at  various 
Periods— Savings*  Banks. 

It  must  be  suflSciently  evident,  from  the  circumstances  stated  in  tlie 
last  Chapter,  that  the  accumulation  of  capital  in  this  country  since  the 
peace  has  been  exceedingly  great ;  but  it  will  place  the  fact  in  a  much 
stronger  light  to  bring  forward  in  evidence  some  of  the  forms  in  which 
that  accumulation  has  been  made  most  apparent. 

During  the  war,  the  surplus  profits  and  the  savings  of  individuals 
were,  to  a  great  degree,  swallowed  up  by  the  public  expenditure,  and 
went  to  supply  the  constant  drain  which,  without  those  savings,  would 
very  speedily  have  exhausted  the  whole  resources  of  the  nation.  The 
return  of  peace  soon  brought  the  expenditure  of  Government  nearer  to 
the  amount  of  revenue  realized  from  taxation,  and  in  time  left  a  yearly 
surplus  of  income  to  be  applied  in  diminution  of  the  public  debt.  The 
loan  of  1836,  raised  for  the  payment  of  the  compensation  for  slaves, 
can  be  considered  as  only  in  a  slight  degree  affording  an  opportunity 
for  the  absorption  of  savings.  Unlike  tlie  pi-oduce  of  other  loans,  the 
amount  was  not  consumed  and  destroyed,  but  by  far  the  greatest  part 
of  it  went  to  the  payment  of  debts  due  to  merchants  in  England,  by 
whom  it  was  employed  as  capital,  and  thus,  as  far  as  the  nation  generally 
was  concerned,  effected  only  a  change  from  one  hand  to  another, 
without  causing  any  material  alteration  in  the  aggregate  amount  of 
capital  in  the  country. 

The  amount  of  property  insured  does  not,  of  itself,  afford  a  correct 
view  of  the  progressive  value  of  the  description  of  property  liable  to 
destruction  by  fire.  It  is  most  probable  that  a  large  but  a  continually 
lessening  proportion  of  such  property  is  always  left  uninsured  ;  and  it 
is  manifestly  impossible  to  calculate  the  proportionate  degree  of  prudence 
among  its  owners,  so  as  to  arrive  at  any  probable  estimate  of  the 
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aggregate  value  of  insurable  property  in  the  country.  The  following 
statement  of  the  sums  insured  in  the  fire-offices  of  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland,  at  different  periods  within  this  century,  has  been  calculated 
from  the  amount  of  duty  received  in  respect  of  the  same  at  tlie  Stamp 
Office.  If  it  be  desirable — and  who  can  doubt  that  it  is  so? — that  all 
persons  should  secure  themselves  from  losses  ari^ng  through  accidents 
beyond  their  own  control,  it  must  then  be  held  unwise  to  subject 
insurances  to  taxation  ;  and  when,  as  in  this  country,  the  tax  thus  levied 
amounts  to  SOU  per  cent,  upon  the  sum  required  by  the  insurance  offices 
to  cover  the  ordinary  risk  from  accidents  by  fire,  the  degree  of  discou- 
ragement occasioned  by  the  duty  must  needs  be  very  great.  It  is  not 
only  by  reason  of  the  security  arising  to  individuals,  amounting  often  to 
tile  prevention  of  beggary,  that  insurances  against  tire  and  upon  lives 
are  beneficial :  they  exercise  a  good  effect  upon  the  country  generally 
througli  the  accumulation  of  savings  which  they  cause.  The  sums  paid 
for  premium  on  life-policies  especially,  are,  in  every  case,  put  by  and 
added  to  the  accumulating  capital  of  the  community.  The  money,  as 
it  is  paid  to  the  insurance  offices,  b  beneficially  employed,  and  made  t'> 
stimulate,  in  one  way  or  another,  tlie  industry  of  the  nation ;  and  when 
called  for  by  the  arrival  of  the  contingency  against  which  the  payments 
were  meant  to  provide,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  in  a  large  proportion  of 
cases  the  money  is  so  much  clear  gMn,  because  without  such  a  resource 
the  premiums  out  of  whicli  it  is  provided  would  have  been  unprofitably 
consumed. 

The  sums  insured  against  fire  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
respectively,  in  each  of  the  years  1801,  1811,  1821,  1831,  and  1841  to 
1849,  were  as  follows : — 
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Tlie  mcreasc  of  the  amount  insured  in  the  United  Kingdom  has  been,— 
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The  policy-duty  on  life  insurances  is  but  trifling  in  amount,  and 
being  charged  only  when  the  insurance  is  first  eflfected,  and  not  annu- 
ally, as  in  the  case  of  fire  insurances,  it  would  aflFord  no  test  of  the 
amount  of  policies  outstanding  at  various  periods.  The  records  of  the 
Stamp  OflBce  do  not  even  oflfer  the  means  of  ascertaining  the  amount  of 
new  insurances  effected  from  year  to  year,  because  the  stamps  employed 
are  not  distinguished  from  those  used  for  giving  validity  to  many  other 
descriptions  of  instruments.  The  great  increase,  of  late  years,  in  the 
number  of  Life  Assurance  OflBces,  and  the  flourishing  condition  in  which 
they  appear  to  be,  leads  us  to  conclude  that  the  number  of  insurances 
must  have  been  very  greatly  augmented,  although  it  seems  probable 
that  the  system  has  not  yet  been  carried  to  anything  like  the  extent  that 
is  desirable. 

It  is  believed  that  the  sums  accumulated  in  the  hands  of  the  various 
Life  Insurance  OflSces  in  the  kingdom,  and  which  form  a  part  of  the 
savings  of  the  assured,  amount  to  at  least  forty  millions  of  money,  an 
estimate  which  will  not  be  thought  extravagant  when  it  is  known  that 
the  assets  of  one  office,  the  Equitable  Assurance  Company,  form  one- 
fourth  of  that  sum.  It  is  to  be  wished  that  our  various  Life  Assurance 
Societies  were  obliged  by  the  legislature  to  register  the  amount  of  their 
engagements,  and  of  the  funds  which  they  respectively  hold  to  provide 
for  the  same.  Such  a  regulation  could  not  prove  injurious  to  any 
assurance  office  conducted  upon  safe  principles,  while  it  would  serve  to 
put  the  public  upon  their  guard  against  such — if  any  there  be — as  should 
be  otherwise  conducted,  if  it  did  not  prevent  their  establishment  It 
must  surely  be  useful  to  protect  the  public  against  the  risk  of  intrusting 
to  unsafe  hands  savings  which  are  made  oflentimes  with  much  privation 
and  at  great  sacrifice  for  the  benefit  of  the  widow  and  the  orphan.  At 
present  there  is  no  information  upon  this  subject  whereby  a  man  may 
be  guided  in  the  selection  of  an  office ;  and,  should  he  make  a  bad  choice, 
his  error  may  not  discover  itself  until  to  remedy  it  will  have  become 
impossible.  There  are,  it  is  true.  Assurance  Offices  which  are  of  known 
stability,  and  by  the  choice  of  wliich  a  man  may  avoid  the  risk  here 
mentioned ;  but  to  do  this,  it  will  mostly  be  the  case  that  he  will  be 
forced  to  pay  a  rate  of  premium  higher  than  sufficient,  so  that  either  his 
privation  will  be  greater  tlian  it  need  be,  or  the  sum  insured  to  his  family 
smaller  than  might  have  been  provided. 

Occasion  has  already  been  taken,  in  describing  the  produce  of  taxes 
(Section  iv.  Chapter  iii.  pp.  492  and  493),  to  show  the  capitals  upon 
which  legacy  duty  was  paid  in  great  Britain  in  each  year,  from  1797 
to  1848. 

The  sums  thus  registered  do  not  comprise  the  whole  of  the  personal 
property  held  in  this  country  which  changes  hands  on  the  death  of  its 
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possessors.  A  further  amount  passes  away  from  persons  who  die  intes- 
tate, and  whose  property  is  distributed  under  letters  of  administration. 
The  amount  thus  dealt  with  yearly  is  computed  at  nearly  five  millions. 
Beyond  this  a  very  large  sum  is  bequeathed  to  widows,  and  is  not 
chargeable  with  legacy  duty.  But  even  if  this  amount  could  be  ascer- 
tained, we  should  still  be  without  some  part  of  the  information  necessary 
for  making  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  personal  property  accumulated 
and  held  within  the  kingdom.  The  probate  and  administration  duties 
certainly  include  all  cases  where  the  property  of  deceased  persons  is  of 
considerable  value,  and  many  cases  also  where  the  sums  are  small. 
The  number  of  wills  proved  in  England  and  Scotland,  and  upon  which 
probate  duty  was  paid  in  1841,  appears  to  have  been  16,684,  and  letters 
of  administration  were  taken  out  in  the  same  year  for  the  distribution  of 
the  property  of  6301  intestate  persons,  together  22,985;  out  of  which 
number  there  were  8276  cases  in  which  the  property  did  not  exceed 
200/.  in  value.  It  is  well  known  that  in  many  cases  where  no  will 
is  left,  and  the  property  is  of  that  nature  which  admits  of  easy  distri- 
bution among  the  natural  heirs  of  the  deceased,  a  division  takes  place 
without  any  payment  of  duty ;  besides  which,  the  property  of  deceased 
persons,  when  not  exceeding  20/.  in  value,  is  exempted  by  law  from 
taxation.  If,  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  we  may  suppose  that  every  head 
of  a  family,  when  he  dies,  leaves  some  property  behind  him,  it  appears 
that  from  some  cause  or  another  only  three-tenths  of  the  number  are 
thus  made  to  contribute  directiy  to  the  revenue.  The  number  of  male 
persons  living  in  England  and  Wales  at  the  time  of  the  census  of  1831, 
was  6,771,190,  comprising  2,911,874  families.  At  the  last  census, 
in  1841,  the  male  population  of  England  and  Wales  was  7,770,941 ; 
and  if  the  proportion  then  remained  the  same  as  was  found  to  exist  in 
1831,  the  number  of  families  must  have  been  3,341,805,  corresponding 
very  nearly  to  the  number  of  male  persons  living  25  years  old  and 
upwards  (3,371,144).  The  deaths,  male  and  female,  registered  in 
England  and  Wales  during  the  year  from  the  Ist  July,  1839,  to  30th 
June,  1840,  were  350,101,  or  1  in  45*44  of  the  population.  Of  males 
alone  the  deaths  registered  were  177,926,  or  1  in  43*67  of  the  male 
population  living  in  1841.  According  to  this  proportion  the  heads  of 
families  included  among  those  male  deaths  must  have  been  76,524.  It 
is  evident  that  this  number  will  not  be  correct,  because  of  the  want  of 
uniformity  in  the  rates  of  mortality  at  difierent  ages ;  but  it  is  very  near 
to  the  truth,  according  to  the  fact  above  assumed,  that  twenty-five  years 
is  the  average  period  at  which  persons  become  heads  of  families, — the 
deaths  occurring  at  and  above  that  age  in  the  year  mentioned  having  been 
75,205,  a  difference  of  less  than  2  per  cent.  We  have  seen  that  the 
number  of  persons  who  died  in  1841,  and  whose  property  was  sub- 
jected   to    the   legacy   and    probate   duties,   was   only    22,985,   being 
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only  three  in  ten  of  the  deaths  probably  occurring  among  heads  of 
families. 

For  a  reason  already  given  (page  494),  it  is  not  possible  to  ground 
any  accurate  calculation  upon  the  produce  of  the  legacy  duty  during  the 
earlier  years  of  its  operation  ;  but  that  branch  of  revenue  must  now  for 
many  years  have  afforded  comparative  data  for  such  a  calculation,  and 
has  given  evidence  of  the  rapid  accumulation  of  wealtli  in  the  kingdom. 
If  we  are  justified  in  the  data  here  assumed,  and  estimate  the  amount 
upon  the  scale  assumed  in  the  foregoing  calculation,  the  value  of  per- 
sonal property  at  different  periods  since  the  closing  year  of  the  war, 
stated  in  round  numbers,  would  have  been  as  follows : — 


Yean. 
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1,200,000,000 
1,300,000,000 
1,500,000,000 


Years.  £. 

1834  1,800.000,000 

1841  2,000,000,000 

1845  ♦2,200,000.000 


1,700,030,000 

The  addition  of  1000  millions  to  the  value  of  property  during  thirty- 
one  years  of  peace  will  not  appear  improbable  if  we  recall  to  mind  the 
facts  that  during  the  last  ten  years  of  the  war  the  public  expenditure 
exceeded,  on  the  average,  83  millions,  while  the  average  has,  in  the 
following  twenty-four  years,  not  exceeded  50  millions.  The  difference 
between  these  two  sums  would  alone  suflice  in  that  period  to  make  up  the 
sum  of  1000  millions. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  apparent  amount  of  personal 
property  within  the  kingdom  is  factitiously  raised  by  considering  as  a 
part  of  it  the  sum  due  to  the  national  creditors,  amounting  to  790,000,000/. 
Another  very  large  abatement  should  likewise  be  made  for  the  amount 
of  money  due  on  mortgages  of  real  property,  and  which,  although  it  is 
considered  as  personal  property,  and  thus  is  subjected  to  the  probate 
and  legacy  duties,  has,  in  fact,  become  a  part  of  the  real  property  of  the 
kingdom,  supplying  means  for  its  improvement,  or  repairing  the  waste 
of  its  possessors. 

The  following  analysis  of  the  sums  paid  for  probate  duty,  and  on 
taking  out  letters  of  administration  in  England  and  Scotland  respectively, 
in  1838,  shows  the  number  of  wills  and  of  intestate  estates  subjected  to 
the  various  rates  of  duty,  and  the  capitals  in  respect  of  which  the  duty 
was  paid ;  but  the  statement  must  not  be  relied  on  as  giving  an  accurate 
view  of  the  property  that  passes,  because  the  amounts  are  in  many  cases 
reduced  by  the  payment  of  debts  due  from  the  deceased,  and  by  other 
charges  upon  their  estates.  It  has  been  further  necessary,  in  consequence 
of  the  mode  employed  for  levying  the  duty,  to  assume  in  each  case  the 
amount  of  capital.     Each  rate  of  duty  is  made  to  apply  to  a  certain 

*  The  tendency  hat  been  great,  since  1845,  to  conyert  floating  iqto  flxed  capital,  bj  oon- 
•tracting  railways  and  other  vorki  of  a  permanent  f  haractcr,  on  whic)i  account  no  addition 
!•  made  to  the  ettimate  adopted  I*  that  year. 
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range  of  value.  For  example,  the  lowest  rate,  where  there  is  a  will, 
which  is  ten  shillings,  covers  all  sums  above  the  value  of  20/.  and  under 
the  value  of  100/.  ;  in  all  eases  where  this  rate  of  duty  has  been  paid, 
the  capital  is  assumed  in  the  following  table  as  being  the  mean  between 
20/.  and  100/.,  or  60/. ;  and  in  like  manner  with  regard  to  all  higher 
rates,  the  mean  between  the  lowest  and  the  highest  amounts  that  they 
will  cover  is  taken  as  the  basis  of  the  calculation. 
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No  general  mortality  table  for  Ireland  has  ever  been  publiebed ;  it 
is  therefore  not  possible  to  offer  any  similar  calcnlation  for  that  part  of 
the  kingdom.  From  the  subjoined  table  of  tlie  [irodHce  of  probate  and 
adminiBtratioii  duties  in  Ireland,  in  1838,  it  appears  that  2W6  estates 
were  siibjcclwl  to  tlie  tax  in  that  year,  and  that  the  (Jii^ilal  which  they 
comprised  was  4,465,240/.  If  we  assume  the  tame  rate  of  mortality 
as  that  ascertained  in  England  and  Wales,  it  would  therefore  appear 
that  the  personal  property  in  Ireland  which  in  succession  contributes  to 
this  branch  of  the  rerenue  is  167,669,762/.  Tiiissum  is  probably  far 
less  than  the  actual  value,  and  is  offered  only  as  an  approximation  to 
the  truth. 
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The  capital  in  respect  of  wliicli  the  legacy  duty  alone  has  been  paid 
in  Great  Britaio  between  1797  and  5tb  January  1849,  was  as  follows : — 


cent 

duty 

£733,468,754 

70,884,013 

339,549,997 

56,045,410 

18,601,535 

. 

ToUl 

£  1,470,010,563 

The  amount  of  duty  received  by  the  Government  on  legacies,  and  on 
probates  of  wills  and  letters  of  administration,  during  the  same  period,  ~ 
viz.,  from  1797  to  1849,  was— 


EDgland  uid  W>1«i     .      .      .     40,015,441 

Scotlwid 2,174,395 

Irelsud 1,036,400 


1,417,393 

i:S5,058,167 


The  annual  averages  of  theae  sums,  compared  with  the  amounts  for 
the  last  year  of  the  series,  were  as  follows  : — 


Capilal  luhject  to  Lcgus;  Duty  in  Great  Bntain 
Legacy  Duty— England  and  Wales  .... 
TrohatG,  &g..  Duty— England  and  Vale*     .     . 

l.ogacy  Duty~  Scotland 

Pr..l)oto,  (ic,  Duty— ditto 

Legacy  Duty— Ireland 

Probate,  kc,  Duty— dillu 
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The  unequal  distribution  of  personal  property  in  the  different  divi- 
sions of  the  kingdom  is  rendered  very  apparent  by  means  of  the&c 
figures.  An  amount  equal  to  the  legacy  and  probate  duty  paid  in 
1849,  if  equally  divided  among  the  inhabitants,  would  have  amounted 
to— 

$.  d. 

In  England  .     .     .2  5^ 

Scotland  ...     1  2 

Ireland     ...     0  4 

The  different  habits  and  dispositions  of  the  people  are  also  exempli- 
fied by  the  proportions  which  the  duty  on  legacies  bears  to  that  on  pro- 
bates and  letters  of  administration.  In  each  100/.  of  duty  those 
proportions  were,  in  1849, — 

Legacy  Duty.  l*rob«te  Daty. 
In  England    .     .     .     54-54  45-46 

ScoUand    .     .     .50-55  49  •45 

Ireland       .     .     .     41-50  58*50 

We  are  thence  led  to  presume  that  in  Scotland  tlie  habit  of  making 
a  distribution  of  property  by  will  is  nearly  as  prevalent  as  in  England, 
while  in  Ireland  there  is  exhibited  much  less  of  forethought  for  others  in 
this  respect  than  in  England  or  Scotland. 

An  opinion  is  frequently  expressed,  that  in  the  continued  growth  of 
capital  in  this  kingdom  the  greatest  proportion  of  the  increase  falls  to  the 
share  of  those  who  are  already  wealthy,  while  the  numbers  of  the  middle 
class  and  the  poor  among  us  are  constantly  increasing.  That  this 
opinion  is  not  entitled  to  our  implicit  assent  is  shown  by  the  returns 
of  probate  duty,  which  are  so  made  up  as  to  exhibit  in  classes  the 
amount  of  property  possessed  by  persons  at  their  death.  On  examining 
these  returns  for  1848,  in  comparison  with  the  amounts  given  in  the 
same  classes  in  the  tables  for  1833,  it  appears  that  the  increase  has  been 
as  follows : — 

Estates  not  exceeding  .     .     £1,500  15-56  per  cent. 

„        between  £1,500  and    5,000  9*21        „ 

„  „  5,000    „    10,000  16-38        „ 

„  „         10,000    „    15,000  6-36        „ 

„  „         15,000    „    30,000  18-42        „ 

„       above     ....     30,000  1-13        „ 

It  will  have  been  seen  that  the  average  receipts  from  probate  duty 
generally  have  been  steadily  and  progressively  advancing  with  the  in- 
creasing wealth  of  the  country,  and  it  affords  a  strong  corroboration  of 
the  above-cited  proportions,  that  in  each  of  four  equal  periods  be- 
tween 1833  and  1848  the  yearly  average  duty  paid  on  estates  of  30,000/. 
and  upwards  has,  on  the  contrary,  been  diminishing.  The  average  sum 
received  on  such  estates  in  the  four  years — 

1833  to  1836,  was  £238.306 
1837  „  1840  „  230,388 
1841  „  ia44  „  220,162 
1845  „  1848      „      223,%2 
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It  has  been  already  stated,  that  a  considerable  amount  of  wealth, 
which  it  is  usual  to  consider  as  personal  property,  has  been  invested  in 
mortgages  on  real  estates,  and  partakes  therefore  of  the  nature  of  real 
property.  The  sums  thus  invested  consist  of  savings  or  accumulations 
made  by  the  lenders,  but  capital  thus  disposed  of  must  not  necessarily  be 
c()n?idered  as  additions  to  the  national  wealth,  since  the  loans  may  have 
been  required  through  the  extravagance  of  spendthrift  land-owners. 
There  exists  no  general  record  of  sums  thus  secured,  and  it  would  be 
difRcult  to  make  any  satisfactory  estimate  of  the  amount.  Still  less 
would  it  be  possible  to  determine  the  sums  thus  advanced  to  the  pro- 
prietors of  real  estates  which  have  been  required  for  purposes  of  per- 
manent improvement,  and  which  therefore  form  a  part  of  the  national 
accumulations.  The  savings  thus  disposed  of  have,  in  great  part, 
been  made  by  persons  engaged  in  commercial  and  professional  pursuits, 
but  there  must  be  another  and  a  far  larger  amount  thus  invested 
through  the  prudence  of  land-owners  themselves.  One  capital  instance 
of  this  nature  was  afforded  by  the  late  Earl  of  Leicester,  better  known 
as  Mr.  Coke  of  Norfolk,  who,  by  the  continued  application  of  capital 
to  improvements  in  the  course  of  his  long  and  useful  life,  converted  a 
sterile  domain  into  a  highly  productive  estate.  In  this  manner  Lord 
Leicester  is  said  to  have  invested  sums  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to 
at  least  half  a  million  of  money,  and  which  amount  has  thus  been  added 
to  the  productive  wealth  of  the  nation.  To  what  extent  the  example 
thus  given  may  have  been  followed  by  those  who  witnessed  the  success 
of  the  patriotic  owner  of  Holkham  cannot,  of  course,  be  known ;  but 
as  men  are  seldom  slow  to  adopt  what  has  proved  itself  to  be  greatly 
and  notoriously  beneficial,  we  may  fairly  suppose  that  the  investments 
there  made  form  but  a  very  small  part  of  the  savings  and  accumulations 
employed  in  this  manner.  Nor  has  this  disposal  of  capital  been  con- 
fined to  the  owners  of  the  soil.  Among  the  more  intelligent  class  of 
tenants,  whose  interest  in  the  farms  they  have  occupied  has  been  secured 
to  them  by  means  of  leases  for  such  periods  as  would  justify  them  in  ex- 
pecting an  adequate  return,  there  must  have  been  many  whose  capital 
embarked  in  improvements  has  not  only  been  replaced  to  them  witli 
profit,  but  has  permanently  raised  the  value  of  the  estate,  and  in  this 
way  has  added  to  the  real  wealth  of  the  country. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  considerable  sum  has  of  late  years  been  trans- 
ferred from  the  form  of  real  to  that  of  personal  property  through  the 
appropriation  of  land  to  the  purposes  of  railway  construction.  What 
the  amount  may  be  which  has  thus  passed  in  the  transfer,  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  state,  nor  even  to  estimate  with  any  confidence ;  and  indeed  it  is 
very  certain  that  if  we  could  ascertain  the  amount  of  money  which  has 
changed  hands  in  the  operation,  it  would  not  afibrd  us  any  certain 
information,  since  it  is  notorious  that  in  many,  or  most  cases,  other 
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considerations  than  that  of  the  actual  value  of  the  land  purchased  has 
been  made  to  govern  the  price. 

Another  cause  for  the  absorption  of  the  yearly  savings  of  the  people, 
is  found  in  the  necessity  which  arises  for  providing  additional  house  ac- 
commodation for  our  constantly-growing  numbers.  In  1815  the  yearly 
value  of  dwelling-houses  in  England  and  Wales  was  14,290,889/.  for  a 
population  of  10,880,000,  while  in  1841  the  yearly  rental  had  increased 
to  23,386,401/.,  for  a  population  of  15,911,000,  showing  an  increased 
yearly  value  of  9,096,512/.  for  5,031,000  more  persons,  which,  reckon- 
ing the  rental  at  only  20  years'  purchase,  shows  an  outlay  for  this  one 
object  of  more  than  180,000,000/.  in  26  years,  or,  on  an  average,  seven 
millions  pounds  per  annum,  without  reckoning  the  outlay  for  the  same 
purpose  in  the  other  division  of  the  kingdom.  It  must  be  evident  that 
as  the  increase  of  the  population  is,  in  the  nature  of  things,  a  growing 
quantity,  the  outlay  demanded  for  additional  dwellings  must  be  greater 
from  year  to  year,  and  that  the  amount  to  be  thus  invested  will  be 
greater  in  time  to  come  than  it  has  hitherto  been ;  but  at  the  rate  already 
shown,  it  would  appear,  that  the  real  property  of  England  and  Wales,  in 
the  form  of  additional  dwellings,  must  have  absorbed  240,000,000/. 
since  the  peace  in  1815.  The  cost  of  furniture  of  various  kinds  re- 
quired for  these  additional  houses,  and  which  retains  the  form  of  personal 
property,  it  is  not  possible  to  estimate  correctly,  but  it  would  probably 
amount  to  at  least  one-third  of  the  above  sum. 

The  assessments  to  the  income-tax  upon  real  property  in  Great 
Britain,  in  1803,  were  made  on  an  annual  value  or  rental  of  38,691,394/., 
which,  at  twenty-five  years'  purchase,  represented  a  capital  of 
967,284,850/.  In  1812  the  assessments  to  the  property-tax  upon  the 
like  property  were  made  on  an  annual  value  of  55,784,533/.,  which  at 
the  same  rate  of  valuation,  represented  a  capital  of  1,394,613,325/. ; 
showing  an  apparent  increase  in  value  of  427,328,475/.  in  nine  years ; 
but  it  is  well  known  that  during  that  interval  the  prices  of  agricultural 
produce  had  risen  enormously,  and  that  rents  and  the  apparent  value  of 
land  and  of  buildings  partook  largely  of  that  increase,  which  arose  out 
of  circumstances  that  gave  an  artificial  value'  to  everything  which  could 
be  freely  exchanged.  The  average  price  of  gold  in  1812,  was  4/.  15*. 
per  ounce  ;  so  that  the  larger  valuation  assigned  to  that  year,  would  re- 
present a  capital  of  only  1,143,215,923/.,  if  estimated  at  the  Mint  price ; 
the  increased  value  during  the  nine  years  that  followed  1803,  was 
therefore  no  more  than  175,931,073/.,  which  is  probably  still  somewhat 
exaggerated.  The  assessments  in  1812  were  made  to  include  tithes, 
and  it  does  not  clearly  appear  that  this  was  done  in  1803.  Their  annual 
value  was  assessed  at  2,583,687/.,  equal  to  a  capital  of  64,592,175/., 
or  at  the  Mint  price  of  gold  52,948,586/.,  which  being  deducted  leaves 
the  increase  in  nine  years  72,982,487/.     The  assessments  for  the  pow 
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rates  are  not  made  upon  the  uniform  principle  followed  in  regard  to  the 
income  and  property  taxes,  and  do  not  afford  any  very  satisfactory 
means  for  comparing  the  progress  made  in  the  value  of  real  property 
since  the  repeal  of  the  property-tax  in  1815,  nor  does  the  income  tax  of 
1 842  furnish  much  better  means  for  comparing  one  period  with  another, 
because  of  the  numerous  classes  exempted  under  its  various  provisions. 

The  following  table  (p.  608),  showing  the  annual  value  assessed  to 
the  poor-rates  in  England  and  Wales,  for  the  year  ending  24th  March, 
1841,  distinguishes  land  and  dwelling-houses  from  other  kinds  of  real 
property.  It  appears  from  this  statement  that  the  annual  value  at  that 
time  of  real  property  thus  assessed  in  England  and  Wales  alone  was 
62,540,030/.,  which,  at  twenty-five  years'  purchase,  represents  a  value 
of  1,563,500,750/. 

In  bringing  forward  his  proposal  for  an  income-tax  in  1842,  Sir 
Robert  Peel  assumed  the  value  of  real  property  to  be  ten  millions 
beyond  the  amount  there  shown,  but  Scotland  is  included  in  his  estimate. 
His  figures  were — 

Rent  of  land  ....  £39,400,000 
Rent  of  houses  .  .  .  25,000,000 
Tithes,  mines,  &c.    .     .      S,400,000 

£  72,800,000 

which   sum,  at  twenty-five   years'   purchase,  is  equal  to  a  capital   of 
1,820,000,000/. 
Dr.  Beeke*s  valuation,  made  in  1798,  was  as  follows: — 

Value  of  land  in  England      .     .     .  £600,000,000 
„  Scotland     .     .     .     120,000,000 

Value  of  houses 200,000,000 

Value  of  tithes 75,000,000 

£  995,000,000 

When  Mr.  Pitt  brought  forward  his  proposal  for  an  income-tax,  in 
the  same  year  (1798),  his  calculations  were  based  on  the  following 
estimate : — 

RentofUnd £25,000,000 

Tenants'  income 18,000,000 

Tithes 5,000,000 

Mines,  canals,  kc 3,750,000 

Rent  of  houses 6,250,000 

Profits  of  professions 2,000,000 

Scotland—one-eighth  as  much  as  England       .     .  7,500,000 

Income  of  residents  derired  from  colonies       .     .  5,000,000 

Dividends  from  public  funds 15,000,000 

Profits  of  homo  and  foreign  trades 40,000,000 

£  127,500,000 

The  real  property  included  in  this  estimate  is  only  45  millions* 
annual  value,  and  at  twenty-five  years'  purchase  would  represent  a 
capital  of  1,125,000,000/.  It  is  evident  that  the  sum  computed  as  the 
rent  of  houses  cannot  include  the  yearly  value  of  all  the  dwellings  in 
England,  which  now  amounts  to  more  than  five  times  the  sum  estimated 
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511.310 

Lincoln     . 

.  1  a.oBi.Bao 

1,716,740 

300,3*8 

60,219 

2,127.3117 

I,663.!C>0 

UiaUI«i» 

.      S,5aft.537 

3<M,6M 

6,680.202 

308.514 

7,2I«..T6J 

179.7.90 

Monmoulh 

aia.ojT 

Ml,  019 

5U.Oi7 

481.160 

324.310 

KoTMk     . 

1 ,  340, -.•.'•a 

i.ao'j.iBi 

4.-«;75e 

197,835 

1,893,^24 

I,S'2:.100 

»or>h>nipton 
Nortlmmberbind 

942,103 

748,116 

158,621 

33,658 

940.395 

646.8lrt 

l,a40.51>4 

740,609 

261,6*6 

1,326.414 

1,165.430 

Sottlnghua   . 

737,230 

£63,840 

254.230 

40,605 

856,675 

MSISUO 

On  ford      .      . 

713,147 

528,^42 

HQiese 

17,858 

695,752 

467,330 

Sullnud    .      . 

I33.4ST 

106,119 

U.IIH 

3,911 

119. 134 

97,500 

8.I..P  .      .      . 

213,2.11 

82,441 

1,170,006 

864.360 

ilsoolesi 

1,361,S47 

567,776 

181,193 

2,o:«.516 

i,oaa,cw» 

Soulhampton 

i.iw.nsa 

723,087 

Ml, 229 

1.369,026 

1,018.5W 

Suffiinl     .      . 

I,I»],SS5 

uoo.ios 

683,762 

422,896 

2,006.760 

736.290 

SuiFolk      .      . 

l.li7,404 

912, 06J 

302,059 

83,835 

1,237,956 

916,760 

Surrey       .      . 

l,57H,17a 

376,644 

1,40J,II« 

141.669 

i.927,4ra 

474,480 

Snarx      .     . 

611,320 

472,443 

85,467 

1.169,230 

907,920 

Wu-nick  .      . 

1,436,7*7 

713,390 

300,437 

5U5.930 

1.60;i,747 

567,r30 

WnlmoreluiU 

«M,IV<I 

221, DM 

37,374 

7,'.'o; 

266.835 

485.990 

WilW  .      .      . 

1,15J,4M 

BUS, 878 

819,931 

55,tl07 

1,175,616 

Wurceiter      . 

71W.606 

605,610 

323,007 

66,625 

995,242 

459^710 

York,  Eut  Ridl 

8- 

l,IMI.326 

760,942 

271,258 

79,607 

1,111,807 

763.1MO 

„      North  UiJing 

I,l4.->,!r.3 

131,681 

3l.6:.7 

1.011,885 

1.275.820 

„      WCTt  Riding. 

a,3inf.40B 

1,44M,007 

1,414,8III 

4611,995 

1,689.690 

TolBls  of  F..)!l""l   ■ 

*9,7+l,fiM 

30.448,'j91 

22,991,472 

6,244,949 

59,685,412 

51,770,615 

^'ai.» 

AnglMM.       "    .      . 

93,58y 

161,637 

IS,  785 

11,191 

191.613 

173.440 

Brecon. 

146,  M3 

170,.TJ7 

52,911 

19,.155 

S42.663 

482.560 

Cardiimn  . 

141,889 

113,330 

167.111 

4.32.000 

C^ronitlien 

a77,«5 

285,188 

31,853 

21,362 

338.403 

623,360 

CnmarvoD 

li.^,198 

185,r>87 

34,984 

28,655 

163,166 

3*8,160 

Denbigh   . 

235.416 

362.635 

335,5.19 

405.120 

Flinl    .     . 

1. -.a,  1^30 

147. S76 

40,:.61 

25.634 

214,071 

156,160 

Clamorgmn 

334.  m 

236,652 

69,1143 

80.797 

378,488 

.'fl6,880 

Utiiouttb 

111,436 

99.281 

12,  iW 

4,248 

116,435 

424.3«> 

Honlgomei7 

ai.7,S86 

847, 3M 

23,688 

9. 3. '■J 

2M,340 

.'.36,960 

Feni  broke 

2tM,.WU 

221.167 

39,115 

276,113 

390,400 

Badiiur      .... 

B9.717 

112,016 

12.621 

5.986 

130,653 

372,640 

ToUliofWiIei.      . 

S,153.801 

3,206,146 

3^4,929 

S.%3,543 

2,854,618 

4,7M.a» 

Toliii    of   E 

ng 

■"1 

51,898,483 

a,cS5,isr 

23,386,401 

<,4ir8,492 

G2,M0,030 

36,531.619 
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by  Mr.  Pitt  in  1798 ;  that  estimate,  in  all  probability,  excluded  farm- 
houses, and  all  others  below  a  certain  rental.  The  assessments  actu- 
ally made  on  real  property  under  the  income-tax  of  1842,  although 
they  exclude  properties  of  less  yearly  value  than  150/.,  have  far  ex- 
ceeded in  amount  the  estimate  formed  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  as  appears 
by  the  following  statement.  The  value  estimated  at  25  years'  purchase 
of  the  remaining  part  of  real  property  in  Great  Britain,  in  1842,  is  thug 
shown  to  amount  to  2,382,112,425/. 

Annual  Value  of  Real  Property  assessed  to  the  Property  and  Income  TaXj  for  the  Year  ended 

5th  April,  1843. 


England. 

Scotland. 

Total. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

Land 

40,167,088 

5,586,528 

45,753,616 

Houses .     . 

35,556,400 

2,919,338 

38,475,738 

Tithes  .     .     . 

1,960,330 

•  • 

1,960,330 

Manors 

152,217 

•  • 

152,217 

Fines    .     .     . 

319,140 

902 

320,042 

Quarries    . 

207,009 

33,474 

240,483 

Mines    . 

1,903,794 

177,593 

2,081,337 

Iron  Works 

412,022 

147,413 

559,435 

Fisheries    . 

11,105 

47,810 

.'>8,915 

Canals  .     .     . 

1,229,202 

77,891 

1,307,0'J3 

Railways    . 

2,417,610 

181,333 

2,598,943 

Other  Property    . 

1,466,816 

309,480 

1,776,296 

85,802,735 

9,481,762 

95,284,497 

In  a  return  made  to  an  order  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  May,  1841, 

for  an  account  of  the  amount  of  rental  assessed  to  the  sewers-rate  in  the 

metropolitan  counties  of  England,  and  which  order  was  only  partially 

obeyed,  it  is  stated  that  the  rental  so  assessed  in  the  undermentioned 

divisions  amounted  to  5,084,174/.,  viz. : — 

£. 

Westminster  and  adjacent  parts  of  Middlesex     .     .     .  2,788,190 

Holbom  and  Flnsbury,  Shoreditch  and  Norton  Folgate  1,316,013 

Tower  Hamlets  division 888,596 

St.  Katharine's  precinct 12,%4 

Poplar 78,411 

£  5,084,174 

The  Commissioners  for  Sewers  in  the  City  of  London  did  not  make 
any  return  to  this  order ;  but  in  the  Report  made  in  1837  by  the  Com- 
missioners for  inquiring  concerning  Municipal  Corporations,  we  find  a 
statement  of  the  rental  assessed  for  sewers-rates  in  the  different  wards  of 
the  city  at  different  periods,  viz. : — 

Yean.  £. 

1771  457,701 

1801  507,372 

1831  792,904 

Tlie  amount  assessed  in  1831,  added  to  the  above  sum  (5,084,175/.), 
makes  a  yearly  rental  of  5,877,078/.,  thus  leaving  only  1,416,291/.  to 
make  up  the  sum  assessed  to  the  poor-rate  in  the  whole  of  Middlesex 
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in  the  year  1840-41,  which  gave  good  reason  for  believing  that  the 
assessments  for  poor-rates  were  made  upon  less  than  the  actual  rental, 
and  that  consequently  the  value  of  real  property  in  the  kingdom  must 
be  greater  than  that  given  in  the  table  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners. 
We  learn,  from  the  above  returns  of  the  rental  of  the  City  of  London, 
that  in  the  thirty  years  from  1771  to  1801  the  annual  value  of  houses 
increased  only  49,671/.,  or  10*85  per  cent. ;  while  in  the  first  thirty 
years  of  the  present  century  the  increased  yearly  value  was  285,532/.,  or 
56*27  per  cent.  This  last-mentioned  increase,  valued  as  before  at 
twenty-five  years'  purchase,  represents  a  value  of  7,138,300/.  of  real 
property  created  in  thirty  years  within  the  limits  of  the  City  of  London 
alone.  The  increased  rental  of  real  property  in  England  and  Wales 
during  the  thirty-five*  years  that  we  have  now  been  at  peace  in  Europe 
exceeds  forty  millions,  representing  a  capital  of  1000  millions. 

The  following  statement  of  the  valuation  made  for  the  county-rate  of 
the  townships  which  now  form  the  parliamentary  borough  of  Manchester, 
exhibits  a  most  extraordinary  rapidity  of  increase  in  the  rental  of  real 
property  since  the  peace.  It  is  not  probable  than  an  equal  rate  of 
increase  has  been  experienced  in  any  other  locality : — 


Town«liip9. 


Manchester  .... 
Chorlton-upon-M  edlock 

Hulme 

Ardwick 

Cheetliam      .... 
Berwick 


1815 


£. 
303,732 
19,484 

9,359 
11,097 

8,524 

1,180 


1829 


353,376 


£. 
371,749 
60,645 
19,678 
13,004 
24,0'JO 
831 


495,997 


1841 


£. 

721,743 

137,651 

75,733 

46,471 

38,983 

1,474 


1,022,055 


The  population  of  the  above  townships  was — 


Yeaw. 
1811 
1831 
1841 


Popnlation. 
89,104 
182,016 
234,925 


The  increased  value  between  1815  and  1829,  at  twenty-five  years' 
purchase,  amounted  to  3,565,525/.,  or  40*35  per  cent  Between  1829 
and  1841  the  increase,  similarly  valued,  has  been  13,I51»450/.,  or 
106*06  per  cent.  The  total  increase  since  the  peace  in  1815  has  been 
in  this  one  borough,  16,716,975/.,  or  189*22  per  cent. :  the  populatioa 
in  the  same  time  has  increased  about  120  per  cent 

The  borough  of  Salford,  which,  for  all  practical  purposes,  must  be 
considered  as  a  part  of  Manchester,  exhibits  a  still  more  extraordinary 
advance.  The  value  of  property  assessed  to  the  county-rate  in  that 
borough  was,  in  1815,  918,397/. ;  and  in  1841,  2,703,292/.,  showing  an 


*  See  table,  page  608. 
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increase  of  1,784,895/.,  or  194*35  per  cent,  and  representing  an  accu- 
mulation of  capital  equal  to  44,622,375/. 

It  will  hardly  admit  of  question  whether  the  sums  deposited  in 
Savings*  Banks  should  be  considered  as  additions  made  to  the  accumu- 
lated wealth  of  the  nation.  That  those  deposits  are  savings  made  by 
the  individual  contributors  cannot,  of  course,  be  questioned  ;  when 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Government  Commissioners  for  mvestment 
in  public  securities,  it  is  true  that  the  capital  of  others  previously  so 
invested  is  thereby  set  free,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  when  this  change 
is  made  the  money  is  dissipated ;  it  may,  and  most  probably  does,  find 
productive  employment  elsewhere.  One  thing  is  clear,  viz.,  that  the 
sums  so  set  free  would  equally  have  been  required,  although  the 
savings*  banks  deposits  had  never  been  made,  and  therefore  that  these 
are,  to  their  full  extent,  additions  to  the  capital  of  the  country.  The 
advantages  of  these  institutions,  considered  only  in  their  economical 
effect,  are  very  great;  but  these  advantages  sink  into  insignificance 
in  comparison  with  the  moral  benefits  they  have  conferred.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  feeling  of  honest  independence  which  must,  to  some 
extent,  be  felt  by  every  depositor,  cannot  fail  to  have  a  beneficial  influ- 
ence upon  his  character ;  he  is  no  longer  forced,  at  the  first  approach  of 
sickness  or  adversity,  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  pauper's  portion, 
but  can  draw  upon  a  store  of  his  own  accumulating  for  sustenance.  On 
the  other  hand,  every  ])erson  who  intrusts  his  savings  to  these  institu- 
tions becomes,  by  that  means,  additionally  and  personally  interested  in 
the  stability  of  the  institutions  of  the  country. 

Banks  for  savings  cannot  date  their  origin  earlier  than  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century.  They  have  been  said  to  owe  their  rise  to  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Smith,  of  Wendover,  who,  in  the  year  1799,  circulated 
proposals  in  his  parish  to  receive  any  sums  in  deposit  during  the 
summer,  and  to  return  the  amount  at  Christmas,  with  the  addition  of 
one-third  to  the  sum  as  a  bounty  or  reward  for  the  forethought  of  the 
depositor.  This  was  clearly  not  a  savings'  bank  according  to  what  is 
now  understood  by  the  term,  neither  would  such  a  plan,  if  ever  so 
extensively  followed  out — and  it  does  not  appear  probable  that  Mr. 
Smith  could  have  many  imitators — be  the  means  of  causing  any  but 
temporary  savings ;  the  very  bounty  given  would  insure  the  withdrawing 
of  the  deposits,  and  most  probably  the  disbursement  of  the  money.  The 
first  savings'  bank  was  established  in  1804,  at  Tottenham,  in  Middlesex, 
by  Mrs.  Priscilla  Wakefield,  and  was  called  the  Charitable  Bank.  In 
this  bank  deposits  were  received,  and  5  per  cent,  interest  was  allowed 
upon  their  amount — a  rate  which  left  a  considerable  loss  to  the  bene- 
volent individuals  by  whom  Mrs.  Wakefield  was  joined  in  the  under- 
taking.    The  society  next  formed  of  which  we  have  any  account  was 
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Opened  id  1808,  at  Bath,  chiefly  through  the  iiistrumentJilit}'  of  ladlea, 
for  receiving  deposits  from  female  servants.  Tlie  good  resulting  from 
these  eflbrta  was  in  due  time  made  manifest ;  and  the  successful 
example  tlius  set  was  so  far  followed  that  in  the  year  1817  there  were 
seventy  savings'  banks  in  operation  in  England,  four  in  Wales,  and  four 
in  Ireland.  In  that  year  Acts  of  Parliament  were  passed  to  encourage 
the  establishment  of  such  institutions,  and  to  place  the  funds  under  the 
safeguard  of  the  State,  By  subsequent  Acts  the  provisions  were  ex- 
tended to  Scotland  and  the  Channel  Islands. 

The  progress  of  these  banks,  as  shown  by  the  sums  received  on  their 
account  by  the  Commissioners  for  the  Reduction  of  the  Nati"nal  Debt, 
to  the  end  of  1829,  was  as  follows : — 

£. 

Beeeived  ^m  6th  .lugnst.  I?I7  (the  date  ot  the  fint  .^et  1      ^^  ^^ 


Detailed  accounts  have  since  been  made  up  to  the  20th  of  November 
in  each  year,  of  which  the  following  is  a  summary : — 


V«r 

RNOLASO 

WALKS 

IBK 

WO 

T,1TAU 

Nov. 

DepadUn.      AmouDl. 

Dtpoii™    Amount. 

l>Iw.Won. 

Anoint. 

1830 

1           £' 

a>i7,ni3  lia,!37,eo6 

10,204     3l4,ir03 

34.301 

£. 
905,0.'% 

£. 
4ia.317    13.507.565 

1B31 

380.130    13,354,617 

10,374     3aS,W6 

\SU 

434.81S  !l3.58a.lOi 

ll,iS3     336,976 

53,17a 

1,4.-0,766 

4»'J,3II7    15^369,844 

1835  1  466,86d  jU, 491.316 

IS,  173     356,135 

5e,48i 

1,608,853 

537,517    16,*56;i04 

ENOLANO. 

WALES. 

sroT,_,Nn. 

IRELAND. 

N»v, 

An>«,«.. 

An>™«.. 

tVpo.i.or^ 

An..an<. 

A»Hml. 

1836  1  51S.4M 

l.t,49l.9*J 

IS.IIU 

£. 
4J3,i85 

6,753 

64  019 

£. 

isa; 

IS38 

16,566,490 

?2,«*i 

379.WM 

t9.9Xl 

S,OtS,-M» 

1839 

6X3.4S8 

sas^sao 

75,!&6 

1&41 

1643 

783.874 

le,434 

ssi.aas 

54,ail3 

652.129 

M),604 

1844 

69,834 

2.749.011 

iSii 

865.389 

618. 0>i 

Aa,ao3 

.iTs.yis 

«.-ia2 

il,4S\ 

St,C63 

,154,33S 

43.839  1  i;2il3;8&l 
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\>ir 

TOTAL 

N«^l2i'' 

a-ponlan. 

A».<,u-t. 

1836 

699,326 

18,S()5,SS4 

1837 

B3fi,0fifl 

IsiesiloiB 

1839 

703,336 

21,393,313 

1839 

7*8,396 

23,455,813 

18*0 

798,055 

33,471,0^0 

■  Ml 

841. S(H 

24,474,689 

874,716 

85,319,336 

l&W 

955,630 

«,I77,3IS 

18M 

1,013  047 

29,604,861 

1846 

1,062,930 
1,108,025 

30,748,868 
31,743,250 

1M7 

30,207,180 

1848 

l,0M,88l 

28,114,136 

1849 

1,087,35+ 

28,537,010 

The  amount  paid  by  tlie  public  for  interest  on  the  sume  due  to  the 
trustees  of  saviogs'  banks  and  friendly  societies,  from  6tli  August,  1817, 
to  20th  November,  1841,  was  13,086,472/.  16j.  9d. ;  and  as  the  amount 
of  dividends  in  public  securities  invested  by  the  Commissioners  for  the 
Reduction  of  the  National  Debt  in  respect  of  the  same  amounted  only 
to  11,191,323/.  14s.  Id.,  there  bad  resulted  a  loss  at  that  time  to  the 
public  from  these  institutions  of  1,895,149/.  2*.  8rf.,  by  reason  of  the 
rate  of  interest  allowed  being  greater  than  that  yielded  by  the  securi- 
ties in  which  the  deposits  have  been  invested.  The  value  of  these 
securities,  according  to  a  return  made  to  Parliament  in  May,  1842, 


>t  86f  per  ODt.    5,7laji36 

4,131,970  Reducad  3  per  Centi. 

.    871 

3,638,435 

5,389.900  3i  per  CenW.,  1818 

«  m 

5,355,153 

2,601,700  Reduced  3^  per  CenU. 

.,  «Ji 

3,533,405 

5,4*2,721  NeiralperCenH. 

„  ^ 

5,374,687 

1,031,589  Old  34  per  CeiHe. 

.,  m 

1,003,219 

963,950  Eichequor  Bills 

963,9U 

26,001,152 

£34,471,085 

The  following  statement,  made  up  to  the  20tb  November,  1845,  shows 
the  number  of  depositors  in  different  classes  in  each  division  of  the 
kingdom,  and  the  average  amount  invested  by  each  depositor  in  the 
several  classes,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  number  of  persons  who 
have  thus  constituted  themselves  public  creditors  is  three  times  as  great 
aa  that  of  persons  entitled  to  dirideada  on  the  national  debt  at  the  same 
period,  viz.: — 

Number  entitled  U 


ToUl l9.'S,o:i3 
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ENGLAND. 

SCOTLAND. 

DEroSlTORS. 

NonlMi 
of 

HMD 

InMcd 

>,^ 

™ 

b>M-ii 
D,pgrtu„. 

pdun. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

Not  (iceeding  20  .     .     . 

483,795 

8,134,311 

6 

61,094 

320,854 

5 

»  ■      ■     - 

ail,54fi 

6,539,»S0 

31 

15,1(» 

456.231 

30 

100.     .     . 

95, :« 

6,614,575 

69 

3,848 

360,164 

68 

IJO.      .      . 

33,309 

4,010,133 

130 

944 

101,511 

130 

aoo.    .    . 

19,1M 

3,379,687 

171 

378 

46,585 

167 

Exceeding    .    300 .     .     . 

a,859 

670,193 

23. 

1 

300 

300 

Vumbt  ud  amoont  of) 
individual  depodton  in  } 

846,M5 

M,33S,T48 

3) 

81,170 

1,185,545 

15 

Noinber   Bod  stnouot  ofl 
cbMiUbleiiuIimtiQni .  / 

10,171 

539,637 

» 

635 

35,891 

56 

^umbe^  »x.J  Miount  of 
IHtadl*     lodeUee     Id 

tank..      .      .     .     .      J 

8,773 

1,151,891 

131 

398 

57,433 

144 

ToUl     .... 

865,383 

35,930,366 

3. 

82,303 

1.27S.939 

16 

WALES. 

IRELAND. 

DBPOSrroBS. 

Nnabn 

Abmuu 
or 

lnnMtd 

" 

or 

t-^ 

P«* 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

9,«1 

74,315 

8 

43,281 

331,647 

8 

50.      .     . 

5,U7 

173,710 

30 

35,311 

1,078.549 

31 

,           100.     .     . 

3,130 

146,850 

69 

13.007 

793.758 

66 

150.      .      . 

efi2 

T9,338 

130 

3,109 

373.809 

130 

aoo.    .    . 

391 

49,118 

168 

1,539 

358,581 

188 

Bioeeding  .      300.     .     . 

40 

9,671 

313 

101 

33,916 

S» 

Number  and  unnut  ofi 

ioditidual<lrpotitoniD> 
ovlngs- banks               .J 

18,331 

531,903 

39 

95,348 

2,858,360 

99 

Kuinber  »nU  amoont  ofl 

sao 

13,583 

43 

669 

41,798 

61 

Humbtr  and  amount  of 
friendlj     •odellM     in  1 
aoeonnt   with   aaTingi' < 
bank..     .     .     .     .     .) 

465 

73,608 

156 

405 

91,533 

5S 

Total     .... 

18,916 

618,093 

33 

96,433 

1,931,981 

30 
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DEPOSITORS. 


£. 
Not  exceeding   20 

M  M  50.. 

»  ,,  100 

n  »»  150. 

>i  »  200 

Exceeding     .    200 

Number  and  amount  of  individual  depositors  in) 
savings*  banks j 

Number  and  amount  of  charitable  institutions     .     . 

Number  and  amount  of  friendly  societies  in  account ) 
with  savings*  banks j 

Number  and  amount  of  friendly  societies  in  direct  \ 
account  with  the  Commissioners  for  the  Reduction  > 
of  the  National  Debt J 

Gross  Total 


TOTAL. 


Number 

of 

Depooton. 


597,631 

267,609 

113,727 

37,924 

21,302 

3,001 


1,041,194 
11,695 
10,041 


1,062,930 
488 


1,063,418 


Amount 

of 

luvestmenta. 


£. 
3,851,027 
8,247,304 
7,815,347 
4,563,790 
3,633,971 
702,980 


28,814,455 

630,898 

1,303,515 


30,748,868 
1,913,956 


32,661,924 


Avenge 
Amount 
InvMted 
by  each 
Depositor. 


£. 

6 

31 

69 

120 

171 

234 


28 

54 

131 


28 


The  rate  of  interest  allowed  by  the  public  to  depositors  was  lowered 
from  20th  November,  1844,  to  2d.  per  centum  per  diem,  or  3/.  0*.  lOrf. 
per  centum  per  annum. 

A  savings'  bank  was  established  at  St.  Holier,  in  the  island  of  Jersey, 
in  January,  1835,  between  which  time  and  the  20th  November,  1841, 
deposits  were  made  therein  by  3206  persons,  out  of  a  total  population 
of  47,556,  to  the  amount  of  58,630/.  The  accounts  kept  at  this  insti- 
tution distinguish  the  occupations  of  depositors,  a  practice  which  is 
followed  by  the  managers  of  some  of  these  institutions  in  England.  It  is 
to  be  wished  that  all  would  adopt  this  course,  and  thus  throw  light  upon 
the  comparative  condition  and  habits  of  the  various  divisions  found 
among  our  labouring  population.  The  most  numerous  class  of  depositors 
in  the  Jersey  savings'  bank  are  domestic  servants,  if  we  except  sums 
invested  by  parents  in  the  names  of  their  children.  Next  to  servants 
stand  milliners,  shopwomen,  and  sempstresses ;  these  three  classes  fur- 
nishing more  than  half  in  number,  and  nearly  one-half  in  amount,  of  the 
entire  deposits. 

The  published  accounts  of  the  managers  of  the  Manchester  and 
Salford  bank  for  savings,  for  the  year  ending  20th  November,  1842,  also 
gave  these  particulars  in  detail.     Having  reference  to  so  large   and 
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important  a  population   as  that   of  the  manufacturing  metropolis   of 
England,  it  is  thought  desirable  to  insert  the  following  abstract : — 


Number  of 
Depositon. 


8,775 

3,835 

1,484 

498 

332 

13 


14,937 

86 

172 


15,195 


Sums  deposited. 


Not  exceeding  £20  each 

Above  £20,  and  not  exceeding  £50      .     .     • 

««  OU  jj  LvrU  •  •  • 

„       100  „  150      ..      . 

,,150  „  200      ..      . 

Exceeding  £200 

Individual  depositors 

Charitable  societies 

Friendly  societies 

Total  number  of  accounts  and  deposits     .     . 


Total  Amoant  of 
each  CUas. 


£.        8.     d. 
56,990  10     4 
118,200  10  10 


102,826 

60,597 

55,977 

4,148 


0     9 
13  10 


9 
7 


8 
10 


398,740 

4,614 

12,928 

13 
5 

8 

3 
0 
0 

416,283     6     3 


Claasiflcation  of  Depositois. 


Domestic  servants  (nearly  7  in  8  females) 
Clerks,  shopmen,  warehousemen,  and  porters 

Minors 

Milliners,  dress-makers,  and  needle>women 
Shoemakers,  tailors,  and  Iiatters  .  .  .  . 
Cotton-spinners,  weavers,  and  their  assistants 
Silk-spinners,  weavers,  and  their  assistants  . 
Calico-printers,  bleachers,  dyers,  and  packers 
Engravers  and  pattern  designers  ... 
Mechanics  and  handicraftsmen 
Bookbinders  and  letter-press  printers  . 
Masons,  bricklayers,  and  their  labourers  . 
Joiners,  coach-makers,  and  cabinet-makers 
Cab  and  omnibus  drivers,  mail-guards,  &c. 
Policemen,  soldiers,  and  pensioners  . 
Professional  teachers  ana  artists  .  .  . 
Tradesmen  and  small  shopkeepers  . 
Farmers,  gardeners,  and  their  labourers  . 
Descriptions  not  specified 


Number.     Amount  of  Deposits 


3,063 

1,511 

3,033 

430 

309 

911 

131 

412 

195 

816 

73 

390 

473 

41 

94 

323 

538 

350 

1,844 


£. 
80,009 
41,336 
45,153 
11,139 

8,685 
25,531 

3,530 
13,096 

5,346 
23,759 

1,507 
10,497 
15,391 

1,588 

2,654 
10,312 
20,072 
13,819 
65,306 


s.  d. 

5  10 

14  4 

12  2 

9  8 

9  1 

16  10 

0  0 

14  7 

3  6 
14  3 

12  0 

13  7 

18  8 

19  2 

4  3 
16  6 

2  2 

9  11 

16  9 


14,937 


398,740  13     3 
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CHAPTER  TIL 

INVESTMENTS  OF  ACCUMULATION  FOR  PUBLIC  OBJECTS. 

Buildings  for  Public  Worship  in  England  and  Scotland— By  Parliamentary  Grants— By 
Corporate  Bodies— By  Individuals— Bridges— Colleges— Hospitals,  &c.— Improvement  of 
Towns— Liverpool— Newcastle-on-Tyne— Docks— Canals— Railways— Turnpike  Roads- 
Gas  Works. 

It  might  occupy  much  space,  and  would  afford  but  little  profit,  to 
attempt  making  a  minute  enumeration  of  the  various  forms  in  which  the 
savings  of  individuals  in  this  country  have  been  invested.  Any  such 
enumeration  must  almost  necessarily  be  incomplete,  and  even  inaccurate, 
for  this,  among  other  reasons,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  determine, 
with  reference  to  many  of  such  investments,  in  what  degree  they  can 
truly  be  considered  in  the  light  of  accumulated  capital,  and  in  what 
degree  they  should  be  accounted  as  a  part  of  current  expenditure,  serv- 
ing to  repair  the  ravages  of  time  and  accident.  It  would,  for  example, 
be  absurd  to  consider  as  accumulated  capital  the  cost  of  the  5,000,000 
tons  of  mercantile  shipping  built  and  registered  within  the  present  cen- 
tury, and  which  exceeds  by  more  than  forty  per  cent,  the  whole  existing 
mercantile  navy  of  the  kingdom.  The  same  remark  might  be  made, 
although  its  propriety  may  not  be  so  immediately  obvious,  with  regard 
to  other  and  less  perishable  works  of  utility  or  of  ornament.  It  is,  how- 
ever, a  quality  inherent  in  everything  of  human  production,  to  be,  in 
some  degree,  perishable ;  and  this  fact  must  be  taken  into  account  in 
every  estimate  of  this  kind  that  may  be  formed.  The  magnificent  and 
substantial  structure  which  has  within  the  last  few  years  taken  the  place 
of  the  old  London  Bridge,  seems  built  to  last,  unimpaired,  for  ages,  and 
yet  nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  its  future  decay,  which  might  have 
been  prophesied  with  perfect  confidence,  even  in  the  absence  of  the  cor- 
roborative evidence  presented  by  the  very  necessity  for  its  construction 
in  the  stead  of  a  work  which  may  at  one  time  have  been  considered 
equally  indestructible. 

It  will  not  be  correct,  on  the  other  hand,  to  consider  in  the  light  of 
current  expenditure  the  cost  of  all  works  constructed  in  substitution  for 
others,  and  this  is  especially  the  case  in  regard  to  such  a  structure  as 
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Londou  Bridge,  the  probable  duration  of  which  will  be  such  that  a  very 
inconsiderable  sum,  if  suffered  to  accumulate  at  interest,  would  suffice  to 
produce  its  fellow  whenever  the  ravages  of  time  shall  render  its  renewal 
necessary.  If  it  were  required  to  apportion  correctly  the  value  of  pub- 
lic buildings  of  this  character,  distinguishing  the  part  that  is  of  the 
nature  of  expenditure  from  the  part  which  is  accumulation,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  make  periodical  valuations  of  the  national  works  and  monu- 
ments ;  and  as  no  advantage  could  follow  from  such  an  undertaking  that 
would  be  adequate  to  the  labour  it  would  occasion,  we  may  conclude 
that  the  task  will  never  be  accomplished. 

The  object  proposed  on  this  occasion  is  not  to  determine  with  any 
pretension  to  minute  accuracy  the  amount  of  the  national  accumulations, 
but  merely  to  take  a  rapid  view  of  some  of  the  more  important  objects 
to  which  they  have  been  applied.  Some  inquiry  on  this  subject  does 
indeed  appear  necessary,  in  order  to  meet  the  very  common  but  yet  very 
unaccountable  fallacy,  that  as  no  new  loans  have  been  for  some  time 
contracted  by  the  Government  in  order  to  supply  deficiencies  in  the  pub- 
lie  revenue,  there  are  no  channels  open  for  the  employment  of  surplus 
gains.  Persons  who  argue  thus,  do  not  suffer  themselves  to  reflect 
sufficiently,  or  they  could  hardly  fail  to  perceive  that  the  fact  of  loans 
being  required  to  make  good  deficient  revenues,  affords  in  itself  an 
indication  that  the  power  of  accumulating  exercised  by  individuals  is 
limited  and  coimteracted  by  the  exigencies  of  the  State,  which  thus  dis- 
burses, and  in  part  destroys,  that  which,  being  otherwise  employed  as 
capital,  would  in  various  ways  give  additional  energy  to  the  springs  of 
national  industry. 

A  very  large  sum  has  of  late  years  been  devoted  to  the  permanent 
improvement  of  the  land  in  the  kingdom.  The  yearly  value  of  land 
assessed  to  the  property  tax  in  1841  exceeded  the  value  assessed  in 
1815  by  19,081,669/.,  which,  computed  at  only  20  years'  purchase, 
gives  an  amount  of  380,000,000/.  in  26  years ;  and  this  does  not  include 
the  sums  so  applied  in  Ireland.  A  very  large  proportion  of  this 
increased  value  has  been  given  to  the  land  by  means  of  the  capital 
bestowed  upon  it. 

We  can  do  little  more,  in  pursuing  this  mquiry,  than  take  a  rapid 
glance  at  the  works  of  a  permanent  character  that  have  been  paid  for 
out  of  the  public  revenue,  u  e.,  by  the  indirect  contributions  of  the  great 
body  of  the  people. 

Among  the  most  important  of  these  works  must  be  placed  buildings 
erected  for  public  worship.  Large  sums  have  of  late  years  been  ex- 
pended in  the  erection  of  such  buildings,  partly  under  the  direction  of 
Parliamentary  Commissions,  by  means  of  sums  voted  for  the  purpose  by 
the  House  of  Commons,  viz.,  1,000,000/.  voted  in  1813,  and  500,000/. 
ia  1824.    It  appears  from  a  return  made  to  Parliament  by  the  Com- 
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missioners,  in  July,  1841,  that  up  to  that  time  there  had  been  com- 
pleted, by  means  of  their  help,  281  new  churches  and  chapels  in  England, 
and  that  sixteen  other  churches  were  then  in  progress  of  erection.  In 
these  works  they  had  spent  the  sum  of  2,001,289/.,  which  included 
484,800/.  raised  in  the  different  localities  by  voluntary  contributions, 
local  rates,  and  loans.  The  estimated  cost  for  the  completion  of  the 
sixteen  churches  and  chapels  then  in  the  course  of  erection,  was  stated 
to  be  44,084/.  These  sums,  large  as  they  are,  do  not  comprise  the 
whole  of  what  has  been  expended  in  building  sacred  edifices  during  the 
period  embraced  in  this  inquiry.  In  addition  to  the  sums  granted  by 
the  Parliamentary  Commissioners,  1,500,000/.  in  Exchequer  Bills  have 
been  advanced  on  loans  to  other  parties  for  the  same  piu^se.  It  must 
not  be  imagined  that  the  duty  of  providing  places  for  the  public  worship 
of  our  rapidly-increasing  population  was  neglected  up  to  the  year  in 
which  the  aid  of  Parliament  was  first  given.  There  is  not  any  record 
kept  of  the  number  of  such  new  buildings ;  but  judging  from  what  has 
passed  under  his  own  observation,  every  one  who  is  old  enough  to  have 
borne  a  part  in  the  business  of  life  during  the  earlier  years  of  this 
century,  must  be  of  opinion  that  the  number  was  very  considerable. 
There  have  been  besides  very  many  cases,  both  before  and  since  the 
above-described  interference  of  Parliament,  in  which  churches  and 
chapel  shave  been  built  and  endowed  by  means  of  funds  raised  either 
by  voluntary  subscriptions,  or  under  the  powers  of  private  local  acts,* 
and  not  a  few  churches  have,  in  the  same  period,  been  erected  through 
the  munificence  and  piety  of  individuals,  but  of  all  these  not  any  estimate 
can  be  formed.  It  is  equally  impossible  to  ascertain  the  number  or  the 
cost  of  places  of  worship  built  by  various  denominations  of  worshippers 
not  in  communion  with  the  national  church,  the  cost  of  which  buildings 
is  wholly  provided  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  congregations. 
If  all  these  matters  are  duly  considered,  there  appear  to  be  grounds  for 
believing  that  the  capital  invested  in  these  sacred  edifices  has  fully  kept 
pace  with  the  increase  of  the  national  wealth. 

In  addition  to  the  sums  above  mentioned,  and  which  have  been 
expended  in  England,  a  parliamentary  grant  of  50,000/.  was  made  in 
1825,  for  building  churches  in  the  Highlands  and  Islands  of  Scotland ; 
and  various  grants  were  made  for  the  like  purpose  in  Ireland,  where, 
between  1801  and  1820,  there  was  thus  expended  of  the  public  money 
749,551/. 

The  following  list  of  some  of  the  principal  public  works  and  buildings 
erected  of  late  years  (chiefly  in  the  metropolis),  will  at  least  serve  to 
show  that  we  of  the  present  day  are  not  unmindful  of  the  propriety 
of  giving  to  those  who  are  to  succeed  us  in  this  world  some  evidence  of 

*  The  expenditure  of  the  corporation  of  Liverpool  for  building  churches  amounted  in  tli0 
ton  years  ending  with  1832  to  more  than  120|000/. 
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our  desire  to  be  favourably  remembered  for  the  splendour,  the  dura- 
bility, and  the  practical  utility  of  works  which  have  engaged  our  attention, 
and  which  have  afforded  a  field  for  displaying  the  skill  and  genius  of 
our  architects  and  engineers : — 


Qaeen's  Palace  at  Pimlico. 
Breakwater,  Plymouth. 
London  Bridge  and  approaches. 
Southwark  Iron  Bridge. 
Yauxhall  Iron  Bridge. 
Waterloo  Bridge. 
Menai  Suspennon  Bridge. 
Hammersmith  Suspension  Bridge. 
Thames  Tunnel  at  Rotherhithe. 
The  Houses  of  Parliament. 


Custom  House,  London. 
Custom  House,  Liverpool. 
General  Post  Office,  London. 
National  Gallery,  Trafalgar  Square. 
London  University  College. 
King*s  College,  London. 
Bethlehem  Hospital. 
North  London  HospitAl. 
Charing  Cross  Hospital. 
The  Royal  Exchange. 


A  very  large  part  of  the  public  buildmgs  of  England  are  erected  at 
the  cost  of  local  bodies,  but  the  funds  out  of  which  their  cost  is  defrayed 
are  not  less,  therefore,  to  be  considered  as  savings  or  accumulations. 
£ven  in  cases  where  money  is  borrowed  for  the  purpose,  it  must  be 
supplied  through  the  economy  of  individuals,  who  thus  find  a  profitable 
channel  for  the  employment  of  their  surplus  funds. 

Hardly  any  one  of  the  large  manufacturing  and  trading  towns  of 
the  kingdom  can  be  mentioned  which  does  not  afford  Uiis  proof  of  the 
existence  and  the  employment  of  increasing  wealth.  In  the  town  of 
Liverpool  alone  there  has  been  expended,  during  the  last  half  century, 
upwards  of  1,600,000/.  "in  widening  streets,  and  in  erecting  churches, 
charity  schools,  markets,  and  other  public  buildings."  Liverpool  is  a 
very  wealthy  corporation,  having  an  income  of  upwards  of  320,000/. 
per  annum,  and  it  would  not  be  correct  to  cite  its  example  as  a  fair 
measure  of  what  has  been  done  in  other  places.  There  is,  however, 
another  town  in  die  northern  part  of  England,  where,  within  the  last  few 
years,  capital  to  even  a  greater  amount  than  that  expended  during  half 
a  century  in  Liverpool,  has  been  employed  for  its  embellishment.  In  the 
very  heart  of  the  town  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  surrounded  by  buildings, 
and  concealed  from  general  view,  there  was,  within  the  last  few  years,  a 
large  unoccupied  space,  called  the  Nun's  Field,  and  described  as  a  "  most 
desolate  and  neglected  wilderaess."  This  space,  through  the  genius 
and  enterprise  of  one  man,  has  now  been  converted  into  streets,  which, 
for  architectural  beauty,  may  challenge  comparison  with  anything  to  be 
found  in  any  city  of  Europe.  The  cost  of  this  unexampled  improvement 
is  said  to  have  amounted  to  above  2,000,000/. 

In  the  metropolis,  as  miglit  reasonably  be  supposed,  the  investment  of 
capital  for  such  objects  by  Government,  by  various  municipal  and  chari- 
table bodies,  by  public  companies,  and  by  individuals,  has  been  to  a 
greater  extent  For  the  construction  of  docks  alone  there  have  been 
expended  in  London,  since  the  beginning  of  this  century,  more  than 
8,000,0001.     The  four  bridges  built  during  the  same  time  have  cost 
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4,000,000/. ;   and   the   tunnel   under   the  Thames  at  Rotherhithe  has 
absorbed  614,000/.     The  new  Post  Office  has  cost  499,360/. 

The  greatest  number  of  the  canals  now  in  operation  in  England  were 
constructed  during  the  second  half  of  the  last  century,  when  the  spirit  of 
enterprise  was  so  much  exerted  in  this  direction  that  canals  were  opened 
in  almost  every  quarter  that  offered  sufficient  facilities  for  their  execution, 
and  that  promised  a  fair  remuneration  for  the  capital  expended.  The 
number  of  these  works  undertaken  since  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  has  consequently  been  small  in  comparison  with  previous  under- 
takings, but  much  has,  nevertheless,  been  done  for  the  extension  and 
improvement  of  lines  previously  opened.  It  is  not  possible  to  ascertain 
with  exactness  the  amount  of  money  that  has  thus  been  invested  in  this 
description  of  property,  but  after  a  careful  examination  of  the  various 
Acts  of  Parliament  that  have  been  passed  since  the  beginning  of  1801, 
authorizing  the  raising  of  money  for  the  purpose,  it  may  be  stated  that 
the  amount  thus  invested  within  the  kingdom  >has  not  been  less  than 
eleven  millions  of  pounds,  including  in  this  amount  sums  expended  for 
improving  navigable  rivers,  and  the  cost  also  of  that  truly  magnificent 
work  the  Caledonian  Canal,  which  alone  amounted  to  rather  more  than 
1,000,000/.  Of  the  whole  sum  invested  in  this  description  of  property, 
about  4,500  000/.  has  been  applied  to  the  construction  of  new,  and  about 
6,500,000/.  to  the  extension  and  improvement  of  old  works.  The 
amounts  here  stated  are  probably  much  within  the  truth,  as  they  include 
only  the  sums  which  the  different  adventurers  have  been  authorized 
to  raise  in  the  form  of  shares,  without  taking  any  accoimt  of  the  further 
amounts  which  it  is  customary  to  allow  the  shareholders  to  borrow  on  the 
security  of  their  property,  and  of  which  permission  it  is  well  known  that 
a  great  proportion  of  the  companies  have  availed  themselves  to  the  full 
extent  of  their  authority. 

The  extension  that  has  been  given  to  the  railway  system  in  this 
country,  during  the  last  twenty  years,  has  called  for  the  investment  of 
far  larger  sums  than  have  been  absorbed  by  canals.  The  intention  of 
the  first  promoters  of  railways  was  to  provide  for  the  conveyance  of 
goods  by  a  cheaper  mode  than  was  offered  by  means  of  canals.  It 
is  singular  that  with  regard  to  both  these  expectations  the  results 
have  proved  them  to  be  without  foundation.  Hitherto  railroads  have 
not  been  found  to  act  in  injurious  competition  with  water  conveyance 
for  the  transmission  of  goods,  and  the  cost  of  their  construction  has 
been,  beyond  all  comparison,  greater  than  anything  known  in  the  history 
of  canal-  cutting.  With  the  exception  of  the  great  coal-fields  of  England, 
in  which  railroad  conveyance  is  necessarily  used  in  preference  to  canals, 
it  is  not  often  found  profitable  to  substitute  land  for  water  conveyance. 
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An  exception  must  also  be  made  in  the  peculiar  case  of  the  Liverpool 
and  Manchester  Railway,  on  which,  from  the  nature  of  the  trade 
between  the  two  towns,  time  often  forms  so  important  an  ingredient  that 
the  higher  rate  of  charge  is  submitted  to  in  order  to  secure  the  more 
important  object  of  a  favourable  market  But  even  in  this  case  not  any 
falling  off  has  been  experienced  in  the  tonnage  conveyed  upon  the  canal, 
which,  on  the  contrary,  has  even  increased, — the  growth  of  the  manu- 
factures of  Manchester  and  the  surrounding  district  having  been  so  great 
that,  but  for  the  facility  aflPorded  by  the  railroad,  it  would  have  been 
hardly  possible  to  convey  the  quantities  of  raw  materials  and  manufactured 
goods  which  now  pass  between  the  factories  and  the  port  of  shipment. 
The  advantage  of  this  line  of  railroad  for  the  conveyance  of  merchandise 
during  periods  of  frost  may  be  readily  imagined. 

It  may  be  seen,  by  referring  to  a  table  already  given  (page  327),  that 
the  number  of  railways  constructed  under  Acts  of  Parliament  before 
1826  was  only  29,  and  that  the  capital  expended  upon  them  fell  some- 
what short  of  1,500,000/.  The  works  undertaken  since  have  most  of 
them  been  of  far  greater  importance.  One  of  them,  that  between 
London  and  Birmingham,  has  cost  6,000,000/.  The  outlay  on  the 
Great  Western  Railway  has  greatly  exceeded  that  sum.  The  capital 
expended  in  railways  generally,  and  the  further  sums  of  which  the 
investment  has  been  authorized  by  Parliament  up  to  the  close  of  1849, 
have  already  been  stated  {see  page  327). 

The  system  of  management  employed  in  this  country  for  the  construc- 
tion and  maintenance  of  turnpike  roads,  renders  it  impossible  to  ascertain 
the  amount  of  capital  invested  in  that  branch  of  public  works.  The 
whole  service  is  performed  in  various  localities  or  sections,  under  the 
direction  of  trustees,  selected  generally  from  among  gentlemen  who 
reside  within  the  districts  through  which  the  roads  are  carried,  and  no 
general  superintendence  or  control  exists  which  would  afford  any  precise 
information  of  a  statistical  kind  on  the  subject.  The  result  of  inquiries 
made  by  direction  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1818  and  1829,  has 
already  been  given  (Section  iii.  Chap,  ii.),  from  which  it  appears  that 
the  addition  made  to  our  turnpike  roads  between  these  two  years  was 
1000  miles.  If  the  same  rate  of  increase  had  been  realized  throughout 
the  years  that  have  elapsed  of  the  present  century,  there  would  now 
be  4,450  miles  more  of  turnpike  roads  in  England  and  Wales  than 
existed  at  the  beginning  of  1801 ;  and  assuming  that  the  cost  of  con- 
struction was  on  the  average  1760/.  per  mile,  the  sum  mentioned  in 
evidence  before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1836,  by 
Sir  James  M^Adam,  as  the  average  cost  of  road-making,  the  capitid 
invested  in  their  construction  must  have  amounted  to  7,832,000/.  This, 
Iiotrever,   is  not  one  of  the  subjects  upon  which  we  can  assume  the 
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operation  of  any  constant  law.  Every  new  line  of  road  that  is  opened 
diminishes  the  necessity  for  additional  undertakings.  In  the  infancy  of 
a  country  the  necessity  for  the  construction  of  roads  in  all  directions 
throughout  its  extent  is  great  and  urgent,  but  the  time  may  well  arrive 
in  which  the  same  country  may  be  fully  provided  with  these  lines  of 
communication,  and  when  nothing  more  is  needed  than  the  maintenance 
or  iniprovement  of  existing  roads.  The  propriety  of  this  remark  is 
apparently  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  number  of  road-bills  that 
received  the  royal  assent  in  the  five  years  from  1829  to  1833  was 
340  ;  while  in  the  following  five  years,  from  1834  to  1838,  the  number 
was  only  121. 

Under  an  Act  of  Parliament  (3  and  4  Wm.  IV.,  c.  80),  returns  were 
made  of  the  income  and  expenditure  of  the  several  turnpike  trusts  in 
England  and  Wales,  and  from  these  returns  the  following  particulars 
are  derived : — 


Total  Income    .... 
Total  Expenditure.     .     . 

Total  Debts 

Paid  for  Land  .... 
Paid  for  Improvements    . 


1834 

1835 

1836 

183T 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

1,753,544 

1,796,524 

1,776,586 

1,733,291 

1,828,730 

1,777,368 

1,780,349 

1,780,857 

8,453,391 

8,517,813 

8,577,132 

8,670,399 

20,185 

27,839 

14,205 

18,580 

217,152 

211,808 

204,740 

208,093 

1838 


£. 
1,670,475 

1,670,487 

8,735,416 

14,919 

154,630 


Total  Income    .... 
Total  Expenditure      .     . 

Total  Debts 

Paid  for  Land  .... 
Paid  for  Improvements   . 


1839 


£. 
1,668,799 

1,666,106 

8,774,927 

15,194 

142,863 


1840 


£. 
1,654,887 

1,659,153 

8,806,085 

16,147 

159,712 


1841 


£. 
1,574,517 

1,551,335 

8,818,846 

12,162 

105,246 


184« 


£. 
1,526,922 

1,528,258 

8,836,568 

7,942 

111,449 


1843 


£. 
1,473,021 

1,434,434 

8,772,056 

3,770 

87,032 


The  returns  do  not  embrace  a  later  period  than  1843,  and  they  do 
not  contain  any  statement  of  the  extent  of  new  roads  constructed,  nor 
of  the  length  of  those  in  existence. 

During  the  last  year  of  the  series  (1843)  the  income  was  derived 
from —  £. 

Revenue  received  from  tolls 1,348,084 


Parish  composition  in  lieu  of  statute  duty   . 
Estimated  value  of  statute  duty  performed  . 

Revenue  from  fines 

Revenue  from  incidental  receipts  .... 
Borrowed  on  security  of  tolls 


28,152 

6,012 

555 

31,651 

58,567 


£1,473,021 
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The  expenditure  was  for — 

£. 

Manual  labour 343,085 

Team  labour  and  carriage  of  materials     .     .     .  147,142 

liaterialB  for  surface  repairs 204,014 

Land  purchased 3,770 

Damage  done  in  obtaining  materials  ....  8,024 

Tradesmen's  bills 55,041 

Salaries  of  treasurers,  clerks,  and  surveyors  .     .  92,486 

Law  charges 26,040 

Int  rest  of  debt 291,032 

Improvements 87,0.*^) 

Debts  paid  off 114,723 

Incidental  expenses 56,032 

Estimated  value  of  statute  duty  performed  .     .  6,012 

£1,434,434 


During  the  year  1847  tlie  income  of  turnpike  trusts  was  derived 
from — 

£. 

Revenue  received  from  tolls 1,241,130 

Parish  composition  in  lieu  of  statute  duty    .     .  30,735 

Estimated  value  of  statute  duty  performed  .     .  6,211 

Revenue  from  fines 270 

Revenue  from  incidental  receipts 32,715 

Borrowed  on  security  of  tolls 6,027 

£1,317,088 

The  expenditure  was  for — 

Manual  labour 321,748 

Team  labour  and  carriage  of  materiab   .     .     .  130,234 

Materiab  for  surface  repairs 199,475 

Land  purchased 1 ,  759 

Damage  done  in  obtaining  materials  ....  6,059 

Tradesmen's  bills 47,470 

Salaries  of  treasurers,  clerks,  and  surveyors  89,641 

Law  charges 21,285 

Interest  of  debt 272,345 

Improvements 32,017 

Debts  paid  off 149,491 

Incidental  expenses 53,979 

Estimated  value  of  statute  duty  performed  .     .  6,211 

£1,331,714 


The  capital  embarked  in  Gas  Companies  in  London  alone  exceeds 
two  millions  of  money ;  and  as  there  is  now  hardly  a  town  of  any  magni- 
tude in  England  and  Scotland  in  which  gas-lighting  has  not  been  intro- 
duced, it  is  probably  much  within  the  mark  to  estimate  the  works 
provided  for  the  purpose  at  ten  millions.  One  Company  managed  in 
London,  but  carrying  on  its  operations  chiefly  in  Ireland  (The  United 
General  Gas  Light  Company),  has  a  capital  employed  of  450,000/. ; 
and  another  incorporation  (The  Imperial  Continental  Gas  Company) 
has  employed  250,000/.  of  English  accumulations  for  providing  light  in 
various  cities  of  Europe. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

INVESTMENTS  FOR  COMMERCIAL  PURPOSES. 

Steam  Engines  in  Birmingham  —  Shipping  —  Steam  Vessels  —  Investments  in  Foreign 
Countries— Loans— Mines,  &c.,  in  British  Colonies — Investments  of  Foreigners  in  our 
Public  Funds  withdrawn,  and  replaced  by  Savings  of  British  Subjects — Live  Stock — 
Investments  for  Improvement  of  Landed  Estates. 

The  additional  amount  of  fixed  capital  employed  from  time  to  time  for 
trading  and  manufacturing  purposes  it  is  not  possible  to  estimate.  It 
is  probable  that,  through  the  greater  economy  and  simplicity  of  manu- 
facturing processes,  the  amount  of  the  national  accumulations  thus 
applied  has  not  been  altogether  proportioned  to  the  increase  of  the 
manufactures ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  considered  that  the 
necessary  efibct  of  that  simplification  is,  for  a  time  at  least,  to  raise 
profits,  and  thereby  to  induce  the  employment  of  a  larger  amount  of 
capital,  until  by  competition  the  equilibrium  shall  be  restored,  when  the 
rate  of  profit  will  be  reduced  to  the  average  current  rate  within  the 
kingdom. 

The  investment  of  capital  in  this  direction  may,  however,  have  been 
exceedingly  great,  although  it  may  have  fallen  short  proportionally  to 
the  increase  in  the  produce.  It  was  stated  in  a  paper  drawn  up  under 
the  inspection  of  a  committee  of  gentlemen  belonging  to  the  town  of  Bir- 
mingham, and  which  was  read  at  the  statistical  section  of  the  British 
Association,  during  its  meeting  there  in  1839,  that  the  number  of 
steam-engines  erected  and  employed  in  the  various  manufactories  of 
Birmingham  between  1780  (the  date  of  the  first  introduction)  and  1815 
was  only  42  ;  and  that  the  number  so  employed  in  1839  was  240, 
showing  an  increase  since  the  termination  of  the  war  of  198  engines,  the 
larger  proportion  (120  engines)  having  been  added  since  1830. 

The  great  extension  given  to  the  use  of  machinery  in  other  branches 
of  manufactures,  and  especially  in  the  cotton  manufacture,  during  the 
present  century,  has  already  been  described  (Section  ii.  Chapter  ii.). 
The  steam  power  newly  provided  in  1835  in  the  cotton  districts  of  Lanca- 
shire and  its  immediate  vicinity,  was  there  shown  to  be  more  than  seven- 
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teen  times  as  great  as  the  whole  steam  power  in  use  in  Manchester  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century.  In  the  same  year  (1835)  the  returns  made 
by  the  Inspectors  of  Factories  stated  that  the  number  of  power-looms 
employed  in  the  cotton  manufoctories  was  109,626,  the  whole  of  which 
had  been  made  and  put  to  use  since  1801.  The  increase  since  1835  has 
been  exceedingly  rapid,  so  that  the  number  at  this  time  (1850)  falls  but 

little  short  of  250,000. 

The  great  increase  shown  to  have  been  made  to  the  foreign  trade  of 
the  country,  has  called  for  the  employment  of  a  much  larger  amount  of 
capital  now  than  formerly  in  shipping.  The  number  and  tonnage  of 
merchant  vessels  belonging  to  the  British  Empire  were — ' 

Years.  Shi  pa.  Tons. 

IJVW  20,S93  2jr,7,%3 

1814  24,418  2,616,%:) 

1841  30,0.V>  3,.')12,480 

1845  31,817  3,714,061 

1849  31,757  3,876,433 

Tlie  increase  between  1803  and  1814  appears  to  have  been  20^  per 
cent.,  and  between  1814  and  1849  the  increased  tonnage  was  48  per  cent. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  this  comparative  falUng  off.  The  first 
period  was  one  of  war,  while  the  second  has  been  one  of  peace  ;  and  it 
is  well  known  that  a  much  larger  provision  of  shipping  is  necessary  for 
the  prosecution  of  an  equal  amount  of  trade  during  war  than  suffices 
during  peace,  when  the  ships  make  tlie  best  of  their  way  to  the  several 
ports  of  destination  without  having  to  wait  for  convoys.  Tlie  greater 
economy  of  time  thus  attained  has,  of  late  years,  been  vastly  augmented 
through  the  employment  of  steam-vessels.  Besides  these  circumstances 
there  was  another  cause  which  required  the  employment  of  a  much 
larger  tonnage  during  war  than  has  since  been  needed.  That  part  of 
the  public  service  which  regarded  the  conveyance  of  troops  and  stores 
was,  in  a  great  measure,  carried  on  through  the  employment  of  private 
vessels  liired  by  the  Govenunent  for  the  purpose.  Taking  all  these 
circumstances  into  calculation,  it  will  be  easily  understood  how  the 
greatly  augmented  trade  of  the  country  is  now  prosecuted  with  so  com- 
paratively small  an  increased  amount  of  shipping.  As  regards  the 
capital  embarked  in  the  property  of  mercantile  vessels,  it  is  probably 
not  much  greater  now  than  it  was  at  any  period  between  1803  and  181^ 
owing  to  the  smaller  cost  of  the  various  materials  required  for  the  con- 
struction and  equipment  of  vessels,  and  which  countervails,  to  a  great 
degree,  not  only  the  increased  tonnage  in  existence,  but  also  the  increased 
cost  of  that  part  of  our  mercantile  marine  which  is  propelled  by  steam 
machinery.  The  number  and  tonnage  of  steam-vessels  belonging  to  the 
United  Kingdom  and  its  dependencies  at  the  end  of  1849,  was  1274 
vessels  of  173,580  tons  burthen ;  but  owing  to  the  custom  of  not  induding 
in  the  register  the  tonnage  contents  of  that  part  of  these  vessels  which  is 
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occupied  by  their  machinery,  the  actual  tonnage  was  much  greater. 
The  computed  power  of  the  engines  employed  was  equal  to  that  of 
nearly  100,000  horses.  The  accumulation  of  capital  thus  employed 
may  be  judged  from  this  fact,  that  of  the  steam-vessels  belonging  to  the 
British  empire  at  the  end  of  1849,  there  were  registered  in — 


Yean,      Steam  Veawla. 


1837 

82 

1838 

87 

1839 

65 

1840 

78 

1841 

54 

1842 

67 

1843 

53 

Yean.     Steftm  V( 


1844 

73 

1845 

73 

1846 

88 

1847 

115 

1848 

128 

1849 

80 

The  whole  have  been  built  since  1814. 

A  very  large  amount  of  capital  belonging  to  individuals  in  this  country, 
the  result  of  their  savings,  has  of  late  years  sought  profitable  investment 
in  other  lands.  It  has  been  computed  that  the  United  States  of  America 
have  absorbed  in  this  manner  more  than  twenty-five  millions  of  English 
capital,  wliich  sum  has  been  invested  in  various  public  undertakings, 
such  as  canals,  railroads,  and  banks  in  that  country.  Large  sums  have 
also  been,  from  time  to  time,  invested  in  the  public  securities  of  that 
and  other  foreign  governments — not  always,  indeed,  with  a  profitable 
result. 

When  the  security  thus  accepted  proves  good,  there  can  be  no  reason- 
able objection  made  to  this  course.  We  may  feel  quite  sure  that 
capital  would  not  thus  be  sent  abroad  but  with  the  reasonable  expecta- 
tion of  obtaining  for  its  use  a  greater  return  than  could  be  secured  at 
home,  and  by  such  means  the  accumulation  of  property  is  accelerated. 
Besides  tlie  ultimate  advantage,  there  results  this  present  good  from  the 
transmission  of  our  savings  to  other  lands,  that  it  sets  in  motion  the 
springs  of  industry  to  provide  the  means  for  that  transmission.  It  is 
not  money,  in  the  usual  acceptation  of  the  word,  that  thus  finds  its  way 
abroad  for  investment,  but  products  and  manufactures,  the  results  of 
British  industry.  We  have  no  surplus  bullion  out  of  which  such 
advances  could  be  made,  and  even  if  we  had,  it  would  not  be  profitable  to 
us  thus  to  dispose  of  it  It  may  be  in  insulated  cases,  and  under  tem- 
porary influences,  that  bullion  is  exported  for  such  a  purpose  at  times 
when  we  cannot  very  well  spare  it,  but  even  then  the  evil  is  soon  remedied 
through  the  ordinary  and  well-understood  operations,  either  direct  or 
indirect,  of  commerce. 

Large  sums  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  lent  to  various  foreign 
states  by  English  capitalists,  whose  money  has  been  put  to  great  hazard, 
and  in  some  cases  lost.  On  the  other  hand,  many  foreign  loans  have 
been  contracted  by  our  merchants  which  have  proved  highly  profitable 
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through  the  progressive  sale  of  the  stock  in  foreign  countries  at  higher 
than  the  contract  prices.  It  is  evidently  impossible  to  form  any  correct 
estimate  of  the  profit  or  loss  which  has  resulted  to  the  country  from 
these  various  operations;  the  general  impression  is,  that  hitherto  the 
losses  have  much  exceeded  the  gains. 

Amid  the  fever  of  speculation  that  arose  in  1824-5,  attention  was 
drawn  towards  the  mines  of  South  America  and  Mexico,  and  several 
companies  were  formed  with  large  capitals,  to  be  employed  in  once 
more  bringing  those  storehouses  of  the  precious  metals  into  productive 
operation.  The  capitals  embarked,  and  it  may  be  said  sunk,  in  a  few 
only  of  those  undertakings,  amounted  to  five  millions  sterling.  By  this 
means  the  supply  of  silver  and  gold  towards  the  general  circulation  has 
been  augmented,  but  at  an  expense  to  the  adventurers  so  much  greater 
than  the  returns,  that  the  capitals  originally  subscribed  may  in  most 
cases  be  considered  lost.  Investment  has  also  been  found  for  more 
than  two  millions  and  a  half  of  money  by  joint-stock  associations  for  the 
purchase  and  sale  of  lands  in  our  North  American  and  Australian 
colonies. 

During  tlie  war  which  led  to  the  downfall  of  Napoleon,  a  general 
feeling  of  insecurity  pervaded  the  Continent,  and  large  sums  were 
invested  by  foreigners  in  the  public  funds  of  England  with  a  view  to 
safe  custody.  ITiese  investments  were  very  convenient  to  us  while  such 
constant  and  great  additions  were  being  made  to  the  national  debt,  and 
no  doubt  tended  to  make  the  terms  of  borrowing  more  favourable  to 
our  Grovemment  than  they  otherwise  might  have  been.  An  additional 
inducement  to  the  foreign  capitalist  to  pLace  his  money  thus  in  seciunty 
was  offered  by  the  assurance  that  the  income  thence  arising  would  not  be 
subjected  to  deduction  by  taxation.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  in 
the  exemption  from  property-tax  then  extended  to  foreign  holders  of  a 
portion  of  our  public  funds,  any  favour  was  shown  to  them.  To  subject 
the  dividends  to  taxation  would  have  been  not  only  impolitic,  it  would 
have  been  unjust.  The  property-tax  was  collected  from  British  sub- 
jects, holders  of  stock,  at  the  times  when  tlie  dividends  were  paid, 
because  it  afforded  a  convenient  opportunity  for  collecting  a  tax  imposed 
by  law,  not  upon  the  public  debt  of  the  state,  but  upon  the  incomes  of 
its  subjects.  In  the  Act  which  established  the  Income  Tax  in  1842,  the 
same  regard  has  not  been  paid  to  strict  justice. 

We  learn  from  the  claims  made  on  the  part  of  foreigners  to  this 
exemption  from  property-tax,  that  the  amount  of  stock  held  by  them  in 
1813  amounted  to  more  than  twenty  millions. 

With  the  return  of  peace  came  comparative  security  for  capital,  and 
increased  means  for  its  profitable  investment  abroad.  The  ino^eased 
marketable  value  then  given  to  the  public  funds  enabled  the  foreign 
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holders  to  realize  a  considerable  profit  from  the  sale  of  their  investments. 
For  all  these  reasons  a  very  large  part  of  the  money  thus  placed  was 
withdrawn  from  England,  and  our  capitalists  found  in  this  circumstance 
means  for  the  investment  of  some  of  their  accumulations.  In  1815,  the 
first  year  of  peace  and  the  last  year  of  the  then  imposed  property-tax, 
the  amount  of  stock  belonging  to  foreigners  had  already  been  reduced 
by  the  sum  of  three  millions. 

The  property  invested  in  live  stock  in  this  kingdom  has  evidently 
increased  in  a  greater  proportion  than  the  population.  It  will  be  seen, 
by  referring  to  the  table  of  prices  paid  for  beef  and  mutton  at  St.  Tho- 
mas's Hospital,  that  they  have  fallen  considerably  since  the  beginning 
of  the  century.  This  fact  alone  proves  that  the  proportionate  supply  is 
greater  now  than  it  was  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  and  that  the  improve- 
ments adopted  in  the  means  used  for  rearing  and  fattening  animals  for 
human  food  have  been  attended  with  much  saving.  The  greater  num- 
ber of  live  stock  has  further  tended  to  increase  the  abundance,  and  so 
to  diminish  the  cost,  of  other  kinds  of  agricultural  produce  by  afibrding 
greater  means  of  enriching  the  soil. 
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SECTION  VII.-MORAL  PROGRESS. 


CHAPTER  I. 


INTBODUCTION. 


Hm  our  Monl  kept  pace  with  our  Material  Progreas  ?— Diminotiao  of  Groei  and  Senaual 
Vice  —  General  prevaleoce  of  Selfishness  —  Wretchedness  of  our  Poor  Population  — 
Multiplication  of  Criminal  Offenders— Reasons  for  expecting  Amendment  Sn  this  respect. 

It  has  been  shown,  in  the  preceding  Sections  of  this  volume,  that  since 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century  this  kingdom  has  made  the  most 
important  advances  in  population,  in  wealth,  and  in  the  various  arts  of 
life  which  are  capable  of  ministering  to  man's  material  enjoyments.  It 
is  now  proposed  to  consider  whether  equal  advances  have  been  made  in 
regard  to  bis  moral  condition  and  to  the  general  tone  of  society.  If  our 
inquiries  on  this  head  do  not  admit  of  satisfactory  answers — i^  while 
wealth  has  been  accumulated  and  luxuries  have  been  multiplied,  vice 
has  been  thereby  engendered,  and  misery  increased — the  advantages  of 
our  progress  may  well  be  questioned.  It  were  better  (if  it  were  possi- 
ble) in  such  case,  that  we  should  return  to  the  condition  of  poverty, 
make  over  our  wealth-procuring  inventions  to  other  people,  or,  better 
still,  consign  them  to  annihilation,  and,  together  with  their  poverty, 
resume  the  simplicity  and  comparative  innocence  of  our  forefathers. 

An  inquiry  of  this  nature,  honestly  and  fearlessly  conducted,  would, 
in  all  likeliliood,  lead  us  to  conclusions  of  a  mixed  and  partial  character. 
If  we  should  discover,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  general  addiction  to 
gross  and  sensual  vices  has  been  checked  and  lessened,  we  might,  on 
the  other  hand,  be  forced  to  admit  that  we  have  lost  some  portion  of 
the  manly  virtues  by  which  our  ancestors  were  characterised — that  in 
our  daily  intercourse  we  have  swerved  from  the  road  of  honesty  and 
truthfulness  into  the  paths  of  expediency  and  conventionalism — that 
in  our  individual  strivings  after  riches  and  position,  the  feeling  of 
patriotism  has  been  deadened,  until  our  whole  existence  has  become 
so  tainted  by  selfishness  that  we  suffer  ourselves  to  view  the  interests  of 
our  country  only  as  they  may  affect  our  individual  ease  pr  progreas. 
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It  would  be  foreign  to  the  object  of  these  pages  to  pursue  the  subject 
in  this  direction  ;  but  it  would  occasion  deep  regret  if,  in  exhibiting  the 
favourable  side  of  the  picture,  and  in  giving  utterance  to  hopes  for  the 
future,  grounded  upon  the  efforts  for  moral  and  intellectual  improve- 
ments which  now  are  happily  in  action  around  us,  it  could  be  held  that 
there  were  implied  any  approval  of  national  crime,  or  any  feelings  save 
those  of  shame  and  humiliation  at  our  departure  from  that  course  of 
rectitude  which  was  wont  to  make  this  favoured  land  more  honoured  for 
its  justice  tlian  it  was  respected  for  its  power. 

The  demoralizing  tendency  of  riches  has  ever  been  a  favourite  theme 
for  declamation  with  poets  and  moralists : — 

"  ni  fiires  the  land,  to  hastening  ills  a  prey, 
Where  wealth  accumulates  " 

is  a  sentiment  which  has  been  repeated  until  it  has  gained  at  least  the 
nominal  assent  of  many  seriously-disposed  but  imperfectly-informed 
persons  among  us.  They  have  not  stopped  to  consider  how  far  the  evils 
which  they  deplore  have  their  origin  in  or  any  connexion  with  increasing 
wealth,  but  have  taken  it  for  granted  that,  as  the  evils  and  the  wealth 
have  increased  together,  they  must  necessarily  be  considered  as  cause 
and  effect. 

It  must  be  owned  that  our  multiplied  abodes  of  want,  of  wretched- 
ness, and  of  crime — our  town  populations  huddled  together  in  ill-venti- 
lated and  undrained  courts  and  cellars — our  numerous  workhouses  filled 
to  overflowing  with  the  children  of  want — and  our  prisons  (scarcely  less 
numerous)  overloaded  with  the  votaries  of  crime,  do  indeed  but  too 
sadly  and  too  strongly  attest  that  all  is  not  as  it  should  be  with  us  as 
regards  this  most  important  branch  of  human  progress. 

If  we  refer  to  our  criminal  returns,  it  will  be  found  that  in  England 
and  Wales,  the  number  of  persons  committed  for  trial  is  now  more  than 
five  times  as  great  as  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  century ;  while  in 
Ireland  the  proportionate  increase  has  been  even  more  appalling,  there 
having  been  in  1849  twelvefold  the  number  of  committals  that  were 
made  in  1805,  tlie  earliest  year  for  which  our  records  are  available. 
There  are  not  any  ao<;ount8  of  so  early  a  date  by  which  we  are  able  to 
make  a  similar  comparison  for  Scotland ;  but  comparing  the  number  of 
committals  in  1815  with  those  in  1849,  we  find  that  in  those  thirty-four 
years  they  have  augmented  nearly  sevenfold. 

We  have  here  primd facie  evidence  that  the  increase  of  crime  has  far 
outstripped  the  increase  of  our  population,  and  without  doubt  of  our 
wealth  also,  great  as  their  increase  has  been ;  and  it  behoves  us  to  inquire 
seriously,  honestly,  and  fearlessly,  how  far  those  frightful  appearances 
arc  founded  in  truth, — and,  if  they  be  so  founded,  whether  the  two 
conditions  are  necessarily  connected,  or  whether  their  simultaneous 
occurrence  be  uot  rather  attributable  to  ill-considered  interference,  or  to 
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some  deficiency  or  neglect  on  the  part  of  those  whose  duty  should  have 
prompted  them  to  the  adoption  of  measures  more  eflFectual  than  have 
been  used  for  the  correction  of  the  evil.  It  would  indeed  be  a  heart- 
sickening  prospect  if,  in  looking  forward  to  the  continued  progress  of 
our  country  in  its  economical  relations,  we  must  also  contemplate  the 
still  greater  multiplication  of  its  criminals.  The  nature  of  the  case  does 
not  indeed  admit  of  our  realizing  such  a  future  as  is  here  supposed, 
for,  ere  it  could  be  reached,  the  whole  physical  framework  of  society 
must  be  broken  up.  Neither  should  we  be  willing  to  admit — notwith- 
standing the  experience  of  the  last  forty  years — the  moral  possibility  of 
such  a  result  The  growing  attention  that  is  bestowed  upon  this  subject 
in  England,  and  not  in  England  only  but  in  every  country  where  the 
like  result  had  been  experienced,  is  beginning  to  produce  its  legitimate 
firuit.  Governments  are  at  least  awakened  to  the  necessity  of  counter- 
acting the  evil  tendencies  that  have  made  such  fearful  progress.  It  is 
seen,  and  is  beginning  to  be  practically  acknowledged,  that  a  great 
part  of  the  moral  evil  under  which  societies  are  sufiering  is  the  oflspring 
of  ignorance,  and  that  without  insisting  upon  any  very  high  degree  of 
perfectibility  in  human  nature,  we  may  reasonably  hope  that  the  re- 
moval of  that  ignorance  will  do  much  towards  restoring  moral  health 
to  communities,  and  thus  fit  them  for  the  rational  enjoyment  of  bless- 
ings so  increasingly  oflFered  for  their  acceptance.  That  this  hope  is  not 
a  mere  vision  of  the  philanthropist,  but  is  foimded  upon  the  knowledge 
of  what  is  daily  passing  around  us,  will  be  seen  when  we  come  to 
consider  the  intellectual  condition  of  those  who  have  been  made  to 
appear  at  the  bar  of  justice,  and  find  how  small  a  proportion  among 
them  have  received  any  beyond  the  first  elements  of  instruction.  AMien 
we  are  thus  convinced  of  the  powerful  influence  of  instruction,  even  as 
hitherto  communicated,  in  restraining  from  the  open  violation  of  laws, 
what  may  we  not  reasonably  hope  will  be  the  power  of  that  moral 
training  which  it  is  now  felt  must  be  employed  to  stamp  its  proper  value 
upon  knowledge?  To  suppose  that  blessings  must  necessarily  be 
accompanied  by  countervailing  curses,  is  to  impute  a  capital  deficiency 
to  the  intentions  of  Providence,  and  amounts  to  a  practical  denial  of  the 
power,  wisdom,  and  goodness  of  the  Almighty. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

CRIME. 

Multiplication  of  Crimes  against  Property — ^Diminution  of  Crimes  of  Violence — Number  of 
Offenders  in  England  and  Wales,  1805  to  1849,  and  Number  of  Executions — Increased 
Proportion  of  Convictions  in  the  later  Years — Severity  of  our  Criminal  Code  and  con- 
sequent Impunity  of  Offenders — Reforms  in  the  Criminal  Law — Historical  Sketch  of 
their  Progress — Classification  of  Offences — Comparison  of  1805  with  1841  in  respect  of 
Criminals  and  Population  in  each  County — Comparison  of  Agricultural  with  Manufac- 
turing Counties — Classification  of  Offenders  with  regard  to  Ages — Increase  of  Juvenile 
Offenders — Reformatory  Prison  at  Parkhurst— Classification  according  to  Intellectual 
Condition — Proportion  of  Sexes — Proportion  of  educated  Offenders  to  Population — 
Analysis  of  Offences  committed  by  educated  Persons — False  Conclusions  drawn  from 
French  Criminal  Returns  concerning  the  Effects  of  Instruction.  Scotlakd  :  Superiority 
of  its  Criminal  Jurisprudence— Offenders,  1890  to  1849 — Classification  according  to 
Offences— Sex  and  Intellectual  Condition— Proportion  of  Convictions — Ages  of  Offenders 
— Juvenile  Offenders — Analysis  of  Crimes  committed  by  educated  Persons.  Ibelam d  : 
Educated  Offenders  not  distinguished  as  in  England  and  Scx)tland — Comparative  Morality 
of  different  Classes — Offenders  in  Ireland,  1805  to  1812 — Proportion  of  Convictions — 
Offenders,  1822  to  1834,  and  Number  executed  in  those  Years — Committals  and  Con- 
victions classified,  1835  to  1849,  and  Number  executed — Extraordinary  Fluctuations  of 
Numbers  in  different  Years — Proportionate  Ages  of  Offenders — Incompleteness  of  Irish 
Criminal  Returns — Numbers  and  Proportions  of  Offenders  wholly  ignorant,  and  who 
could  read  and  write — Proportions  of  Juvenile  Offenders,  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland 
— Improvements  in  Prison  Discipline. 

There  is  a  constant  tendency  in  the  human  mind  to  magnify  the  im- 
portance of  all  that  belongs  to  the  present  moment ;  and  this  tendency 
is  peculiarly  active  as  regards  the  evils  by  which  we  may  be  assailed 
or  surrounded.  We  read  of  the  vices  and  crimes  of  our  forefathers, 
and  especially  such  of  them  as  have  been  notably  diminished  in  our 
day,  without  any  of  those  feelings  of  personal  annoyance  which  make 
us  so  peculiarly  sensitive  while  dealing  with  the  faults  of  which  we  are 
the  witnesses  or  the  victims.  Much  research  is  necessary  before  we 
can  place  ourselves  in  the  condition  to  form  any  correct  judgment  on 
such  a  subject,  and  much  self-examination  before  we  can  be  certain  that 
our  verdict  is  just. 

If  we  consult  the  reports  of  Parliamentary  Committees,  or  other 
publications  upon  these  questions,  which  appeared  in  former  years,  we 
shall  see  that  society  then  found  as  much  cause  for  complaint  and  grief, 
through  the  prevalence  of  crime,  iis  wc  find  at  the  present  day ;  and, 
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further,  we  cannot  but  be  struck  with  the  fact,  that  however  prevalent 
offences  may  now  be  against  property,  we  enjoy  a  far  greater  degree 
of  protection  from  personal  violence  than  our  forefathers.  In  the 
early  part  of  last  century  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  persons  to 
be  knocked  down  and  robbed  at  noon-day  in  the  public  thoroughfares 
of  London,  while  the  roads  in  all  directions  were  infested  by  robbers  on 
foot  and  on  horseback,  who  were  ready  for  the  commission  of  any 
number  of  murders,  if  met  by  resistance  on  the  part  of  those  whom  they 
attacked.  Even  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  it  hap- 
pened to  a  physician,  who,  in  the  performance  of  his  professional  duty, 
was  frequently  obliged  to  cross  Blackheath  at  all  hours  of  the  night, 
that  for  the  preservation  of  his  own  life  he  at  different  times  found 
himself  under  the  necessity  of  shooting  highwaymen  by  whom  his  car- 
riage was  attacked.  The  highway  robberies  and  even  murders  com- 
mitted upon  what  was  then  Hounslow  Heath  were  of  such  frequent 
occurrence  that  they  seemed  almost  matters  of  course,  and  he  was 
considered  a  bold  man  who  would  venture  alone  to  cross  that  spot 
after  nightfall. 

The  author  has  been  told  by  gentlemen  now  living,  who  were  accus- 
tomed to  repair  after  business  hours  to  their  residences  in  tlie  environs 
of  London,  and  particularly  on  the  south  side  of  the  Thames,  at  Dul- 
wich  and  Norwood,  that  it  was  the  uniform  practice  with  them  to  appoint 
gome  place  of  rendezvous  from  which  they  proceeded  in  a  body  for 
mutual  protection. 

These  things  have  passed  away  and  are  become  only  matters  of 
tradition.  One  cause  of  their  diminution  has  been  the  greater  use  of 
paper  money,  and  consequently  the  smaller  amount  of  coin  which  travel- 
lers carry  with  them,  by  which  means  the  risk  of  after  detection  is  greatly 
increased ;  but  the  chief  means  of  suppression  are  found  in  our  im- 
proved  system  of  police,  which,  while  it  has  succeeded  to  a  great  extent 
in  putting  down  these  graver  outrages,  has  brought  to  light  numerous 
minor  delinquencies,  and  placed  in  our  criminal  records  offences  which 
previously  passed  unpunished,  or  were  summarily  dealt  with  by  the 
populace.  We  might  search  those  records  of  former  periods  in  vain  fof 
the  evidence  of  many  oficnces  which  now  swell  the  calendar — ^not  that 
the  offences  were  unknown,  but  that  the  punishment  of  them  was  not 
reserved  for  the  magistrate.  The  pickpocket,  for  example,  who  should 
be  detected  in  the  commission  of  his  offence,  was  dragged  by  the  mob 
to  the  nearest  pump,  half  drowned,  and  then  allowed  to  depart 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  males  and  females  committed 
for  trial  in  England  and  Wales  in  each  year  from  1805  to  1849 ; 
the  number  in  each  of  those  years  that  were  convicted,  distingiiishing 
those  sentenced  to  death,  those  actually  executed,  and  among  the  latter 
number,  those  executed  for  the  crime  of  murder : — 
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57 

to 
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|y,341 

4,962 

24.303 

17,402 

49 

12 

12 

1S46 

1U,B50 

3.857 

26,107 

ia,iu 

2a,'jo3 

28,833 

8* 

1843 

24,556 

5,763 

30,349 

22,900 

60 

13 

lat 

1849 

£2,415 

5,401 

87,816 

81,001 

66 

15 

•  1  suicide.  t  I  respited. 

The  first  thing  that  most  strike  every  one  on  cotuulting  this  table, 
is — after  the  appalling  increaee  In  the  number  of  conncta— the  difierent 
proportion  which  females  bear  now  to  malee,  compared  with  the  propw- 
tion  which  they  bore  in  tbe  earlier  years  of  the  statement.  In  1805, 
the  proportion  of  females  to  the  whole  committals  was  29  per  cent.; 
whereas  in  1649  the  proportion  was  barely  20  per  cent  Tbe  number  of 
convictions  in  proportion  to  committals  is  now  much  greater  thao 
formerly.  In  the  tive  years  at  the  beginning  of  the  above  series,  the 
convictions  amounted  to  58*8  per  cent. ;  while  in  the  five  years  ending 
with  1849,  the  proportion  was  7403  percent.  This  change  is  probably 
attributable  to  a  combination  of  various  causes,  such  as  the  allowance  <^ 
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their  expenses  to  prosecutors  and  vntnesses,  which  has  secured  their 
attendance  at  trials ;  the  simplification  of  the  laws ;  and  the  experience 
in  criminal  matters  of  a  large  body  of  trained  police  oflScers.  This 
effect  has  doubtless,  too,  been  in  great  part  a  consequence  of  successive 
mitigations  of  the  severity  by  which  our  criminal  code  was  formerly 
characterised,  and  which  indisposed  juries  to  convict  in  cases  where  the 
penalty  was  incommensurate  with  the  offence.  It  was  a  cruel  position 
in  which  every  citizen  was  liable  to  be  placed,  where  he  must  either  do 
violence  to  his  own  conscience  by  acquitting  the  guilty,  or  feel  himself 
to  be  the  abettor  of  harsh  and  unjust  legislation.  We  have  the  means 
in  these  figures  of  estimating  the  first-named  of  those  evils ;  but  who 
can  number  to  us  the  cases  of  anguish  where  men  of  feeling  and  of  con- 
science gave  over  their  fellow-creatures  to  the  mercies  of  the  hangman, 
in  expiation  of  some  comparatively  petty  offences  committed  possibly 
through  distress  ?  It  might  have  proved  more  merciful  in  the  end  had 
jurymen  withstood  in  every  case  the  yearnings  of  humanity,  and  thrown 
upon  the  Government  the  reproach  of  our  unjust  and  sanguinary  laws, 
since  these  might  thus  have  been  sooner  rendered  impossible  of 
execution.* 

This  was  only  one  part  of  the  evil  consequences  of  our  former  severity. 
The  same  feeling  which  induced  jurymen  to  acquit,  indisposed  those 
against  whom  crimes  had  been  committed  to  accuse;  and  we  may 
reasonably  imagine  that  the  number  of  persons  who  thus  escaped  pro- 
secution was  much  greater  than  that  of  the  class  who  were  wrongftilly 
/icquitted,  because  the  man  who  had  been  robbed  or  injured  did  no 
violence  to  his  conscience  in  withholding  the  charge ;  he  had  all  the 
motives  here  explained  leading  him  to  a  merciliil  course,  and  none  of 
the  opposing  restraint  caused  by  the  juryman's  oath.  In  this  manner 
malefactors  escaped,  and  an  additional  incentive  to  criminal  courses  was 
provided. 

The  amount  of  guilt  and  of  wretchedness  which  might  fairly  be  im* 
puted  to  the  carelessness  or  ignorance  of  the  British  Parliament  on  all 
matters  relating  to  the  repression  of  crime,  would,  if  any  estimate  could 
be  formed  on  the  subject,  prove  an  emphatic  warning  to  legislators. 
The  course  ptursued  for  the  purpose  by  Parliament  was  for  a  long  period 
only  a  series  of  wretched  expedients.  When,  by  the  greater  frequency 
of  its  occurrence,  or  by  some  notorious  instance,  any  particular  offence 
forced  itself  upon  public  attention,  it  was  not  the  rule,  as  reason  would 
have  dictated,  to  examine  and  remove  the  causes  of  the  increase,  but 
to  multiply  the  terrors  of  the  law  to  a  degree  out  of  all  proportion 
with  the  guilt  of  the  ofienders.     By  this  severity,  or  possibly  through 

*  Juries  freqaonUy  forgot  their  oath,  **  to  find  a  true  verdict  according  to  the  errldenoe  " 
~fai  fact  peijured  themselves— by  reducing  the  amount  sworn  to  as  the  value  of  stolen  jinr- 
perij,  in  order  to  avoid  the  capital  conviction. 
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circumstances  distinct  from  legislation,  the  tendency  to  commit  that 
particular  crime  may  have  been  lessened,  until  the  feeling  of  vengeance 
under  which  the  law  was  made  would  pass  away ;  its  execution  would 
then  be  rendered  impossible,  and  the  law  would  become  as  great  a 
nuisance  as  the  offence  against  which  it  was  enacted  through  Uie  im- 
punity consequent  upon  its  disproportionate  severity. 

This  is  no  longer  matter  for  speculation  or  conjecture.  Our  criminal 
code  has  now  been  for  some  years  relieved  from  a  great  part  of  the 
reproach  so  justly  charged  against  it,  and  we  can  refer  to  parliamentary 
returns  for  confirmation  of  the  views  here  expressed. 

We  learn  from  the  interesting  explanations  prefixed  to  the  Criminal 
Returns  for  England  and  Wales,  by  Mr.  Redgrave  of  the  Home  Office, 
that  although  between  1818  and  1824,  adopting  the  recommendation  of 
a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  capital  punishments  were 
abolished  for  twenty-one  offences,  but  little  effect  was  shown  in  the 
numbers  of  persons  sentenced  to  death  and  executed,  "  the  remission 
not  having  reached  any  of  the  larger  classes  of  offences,  and  some  of 
the  offences  having  indeed  become  obsolete.  In  1832  capital  punish- 
ment was  abolished  for  cattle -stealing,  horse-stealing,  sheep- stealing, 
larceny  to  the  value  of  51.  in  a  dwelling-house,  coining,  and  forgery 
(except  of  wills  and  powers  of  attorney  to  transfer  stock)."  Capital 
punishment  was  removed  in  1833  from  house-breaking — ^in  1834  from 
returning  from  transportation — in  1835  from  sacrilege,  and  letter- 
stealing  by  servants  of  the  Post-office — and  in  the  first  year  of  the 
present  reign  (1837)  capital  punishments  were  abolished  in  respect  of 
all  offences,  with  the  exception  of — 

Murder  and  attempts  to  murder  when  accompanied  with  injuries 
dangerous  to  life ; 

Rape,  and  carnally  abusing  girls  under  ten  years  of  age  ; 

Unnatural  offences ; 

Burglary,  when  attended  with  violence  to  persons  ; 

Robbery,  when  attended  with  cutting  and  wounding ; 

Arson,  of  dwelling-houses  or  ships ;  when   the  lives   of  persons 
therein  are  endangered ; 

Piracy  when  murder  is  committed  ; 

Showing  false  signals  to  cause  shipwreck ; 

Setting  fire  to  Her  Majesty's  ships  of  war ; 

Riot,  and  feloniously  destroying  buildings ; 

Embezzlement  by  servants  of  the  Bank  of  England  ; 

High  treason. 
The  last  six  named  offences  are  of  very  rare  occurrence. 

A  further  relaxation  of  the  law  took  effect  in  1841,  when  capital 
punishment  was  abolished  for  the  crimes  of  rape,  felonious  riots,  and 
embezzlement  by  servants  of  the  Bank  of  England. 
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Mr.  Redgrave  gives  in  the  following  statement  a  strong  proof  of  one 
of  tlie  evils  already  noticed,  as  attending  upon  the  undue  severity  of 
our  criminal  code  in  former  years :  — 

"  The  Acts  of  the  1  Victoria  have  had  a  very  beneficial  effect  upon 
the  result  of  prosecutions,  juries  being  in  all  cases  less  unwilling  to 
convict  when  they  know  that  capital  punishment  will  not  follow.  By 
these  Acts  capital  punishments  were  abolished  in  tlie  crimes  enumerated 
below,  for  which,  at  that  time,  executions  were  not  unusual ;  and  the 
greater  proportion  of  convictions  in  those  crimes  which  has  resulted 
from  the  alteration  in  the  law  is  very  remarkable.  In  the  following 
calculation,  a  comparison  is  made  of  the  centesimal  proportion  of  con- 
victions to  accusations,  in  respect  to  those  offences,  in  the  three  years 
preceding  the  abolition  of  the  capital  punishment,  and  in  the  three  years 
ending  with  1841 :" — 

Averafv  of 
1835-6-T 
Attempts  to  murder  40*75 
Sacrilege  .  .  .  .  73*6S 
Burglary  ....  69*69 
Robbery  ....  56-08 
Arson 16*56 

It  is  still  more  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  state,  on  the  same  excellent 
authority,  "  that  in  the  majority  of  the  offences  for  which  capital  punish- 
ments were  repealed  there  has  been  a  decrease,  and  that  in  the  aggre- 
gate this  decrease  amounted  in  1841  to  4i  per  cent,  while  commitments 
generally  had  increased." 

The  effect  of  the  successive  changes  made  of  late  years  in  our  cri- 
minal code  is  forcibly  stated  by  Mr.  Redgrave  as  follows : — 

"  The  magnitude  of  the  recent  changes  in  the  criminal  law  will  be 
strongly  exemplified  when  it  is  stated  that,  had  the  offences  tried  in 
1841  been  tried  under  the  laws  of  1831,  the  eighty  capital  sentences 
passed  would  have  been  increased  to  2172." 

The  increasing  proportion  of  convictions  wliich  has  already  been 
noUced  as  a  consequence  of  tliis  relaxation  of  the  code  has  been  steadily 
progressive  throughout.  Examining  the  returns  in  this  particular  at 
short  intervals,  we  find  the  following  result : — 


1S.19 

1810 

1841 

50-71 

56- 15 

63-22 

77-77 

68-75 

66-66 

73-56 

78-98 

79-85 

62-98 

64-71 

63-80 

29-73 

27-00 

45-45 

1805  Convictions  per  cent.  60-43 
1810  „  61-35 

1815  „  62-46 

1820  „  67-23 

1825  „  69-01 


Ynn. 

1830  Convictions  per  cent.  70*72 
1835  „  71*04 

1841  „  73*05 

1845  „  71*60 

1849  „  75*49 


»» 


The  following  historical  sketch  of  the  efforts  made  in  Parliament  for 
mitigating  the  severity  of  our  criminal  code  has  been  drawn  up  and 
kindly  communicated  by  the  valuable  public  officer  whose  name  has 
already  been  mentioned — Mr.  Redgrave,  keeper  of  the  Criminal  Re- 
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gister  in  the  Home  Office.  We  may  learn  from  this  narrative  bow  rapid 
is  the  march  of  public  opinion  in  the  right  direction,  when  once  the 
shackles  of  prejudice  have  been  cast  aside,  and  the  evidence  of  facts 
has  been  allowed  to  produce  itself  in  confirmation  of  the  views  of  en- 
lightened reformers.  We  here  see,  among  the  opponents  of  all  change 
in  a  system  of  criminal  legislation,  now  looked  back  upon  with  horror 
or  disgust  by  every  one,  the  highest  authorities  of  the  day — the  then 
Lord  Chancellor  and  Lord  Cliief  Jiistice  of  England.  If  anything  could 
justify  successive  Parliaments  in  resisting  the  appeals  for  mercy  and  for 
enlightened  justice  made  by  Romilly  and  Mackintosh — names  to  be 
ever  honoured  for  their  devotion  to  the  cause  of  humanity — ^it  would  be 
the  resistance  offered  to  those  appeals  by  Lords  Eldon  and  Ellenborough, 
armed  as  they  were  with  all  the  weight  of  a  lengthened  experience.  Yet 
has  our  own  subsequent  experience  in  the  system  they  opposed  proved 
that  these — the  "practical  men,"  par  excellence — were  decidedly  wrong; 
while  the  "  theorists,'*  whose  schemes  they  so  unhesitatingly  denounced, 
were  still  more  decidedly  right,  since  every  one  of  their  predictions  of 
the  good  to  follow  from  the  adoption  of  the  measures  they  advocated  has 
been  fulfilled  or  rather  surpassed. 

"  In  1750,  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  laws  relating  to  felonies  *  reported  that  it  was  reason- 
able to  excliange  the  punishment  of  death  for  some  other  reasonable 
punishment ;'  and  a  Bill  founded  on  this  resolution  passed  the  House  of 
Commons,  but  was  rejected  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

"  The  subject  then  slept  for  more  than  half  a  century,  until  in  1808 
Sir  Samuel  Romilly  brought  forward  his  first  motion  for  the  Reform  of 
the  Criminal  Laws ;  and  a  Bill  which  he  introduced  for  abolisliing  the 
capital  punishment  for  stealing  privately  from  the  person  to  tlie  value  of 
bs.  (picking  pockets)  passed  into  a  law  during  the  same  ses»on. 

"  In  1810  Sir  S.  Romilly  obtained  leave  to  bring  in  three  Bills  for 
the  Abolition  of  Capital  Punishments : — 

"  Ist.  For  stealing  to  the  value  of  5«.  in  shops,  warehouses,  coach- 
houses, &c. 

"  2.  For  stealing  to  the  value  of  40«.  in  a  dwelling-house. 

'*  3rd.  For  stealing  to  the  value  oi  AQs,  on  navigable  rivers,  &c. 

''  The  first  Bill  passed  the  House  of  Commons,  but  made  no  further 
progress ;  the  second  was  opposed  by  the  Government,  and  lost  by  a 
majority  of  two  in  a  thin  house ;  the  third  Bill  was  dropped  for  the 
session. 

''  In  the  following  year  Sir  S.  Romilly  again  introduced  the  above 
Bills,  together  with  a  Bill  abolishing  capital  punishment  for  stealing 
from  bleacliing-grounds,  and  was  enabled,  in  opposition  to  the  ministry 
of  the  day,  to  carry  his  four  Bills  through  the  House  of  Commons.   The 
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Bills  were  introduced  into  the  House  of  Lords  by  Lord  Holland,  sup- 
ported by  Lord  Lansdowne,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  Bill  relating 
to  bleaching-grounds  (which  was  passed  into  a  law),  were  strongly  op- 
posed by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  by  Lords  Liverpool  and  Ellen- 
borough,  and  were  lost  on  a  division.  Lord  Ellenborough,  on  this 
occasion,  said,  'These  Bills  went  to  alter  laws  which  a  century  had 
proved  necessary,  and  which  were  now  to  be  overturned  by  speculation 
and  modem  philosophy ;'  and  again,  '  He  trusted  that  laws,  which  a 
century  had  proved  to  be  beneficial,  would  not  be  changed  for  the  illusory 
opinions  of  speculatists.' — Hansard^  vol.  xx. 

"In  1812  Sir  S.  Rorailly  introduced  a  Bill  which  passed  into  a  law, 
repealing  an  Act  of  Elizabeth  which  constituted  it  a  capital  offence  in 
soldiers  and  sailors  found  begging  in  the  streets. 

"In  1813,  on  the  assembling  of  the  new  Parliament,  Sir  S.  Romilly 
again  introduced  his  Bill  abolishing  capital  punishment  for  shop-lifting. 
He  had  selected  this  Bill  as  having,  in  former  discussions,  been  con- 
sidered less  objectionable  than  the  others.  Mr.  Secretary  Ryder  and 
the  Solicitor-General  expressed  their  disapproval  of  the  Bill  on  its  in- 
troduction, and  ministers  opposed  it  on  the  third  reading  as  introducing 
an  innovating  spirit  into  the  criminal  legislation.  It  was,  however, 
carried  in  the  face  of  this  opposition  by  a  majority  of  38  in  a  house  of 
106  members,  but  thrown  out  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

"  In  1816  Sir  S.  Romilly  carried  this  Bill  once  more  through 
the  House  of  Commons,  but  its  further  progress  was  again  stopped 
in  the  House  of  Lords.  In  introducing  his  Bill,  Sir  S.  Romilly 
brought  forward  the  fact,  tliat  in  tlie  year  1785,  no  less  than  ninety- 
seven  persons  were  executed  for  the  offence  of  shop-lifting  in  London 
alone. 

"  In  1818  Sir  S.  Romilly  again  carried  this  Bill— the  identical  Bill 
which  had  already  twice  passed  the  House  of  Commons  in  that  Parlia- 
ment, and  twice  in  its  predecessor,  the  only  opposition  offered  being  an 
amendment  proposed  by  the  Attorney-General,  on  the  third  reading, 
to  the  declaration  in  the  preamble,  '  that  extreme  severity  was  calcu- 
lated to  produce  impunity  for  crimes.'  In  defeating  this  amendment, 
and  affirming  the  principle  for  which  he  contended.  Sir  S.  Romilly 's 
exertions  for  the  amelioration  of  the  criminal  laws  of  his  country  ter- 
minated. He  died  at  the  close  of  the  year ;  and  though  he  had  not 
been  enabled,  during  a  struggle  of  ten  years  with  the  ministry  of  that 
day,  which  opposed  all  his  propositions,  to  carry  many  of  the  measures 
he  so  zealously  advocated,  he  had  impressed  the  House  of  Commons 
with  their  justice,  and  at  least  put  a  stop  to  the  sanguinary  enactments 
which  were,  up  to  that  time,  constantly  being  added  to  the  Statute 
Book,  at  the  same  time  that  he  aroused  the  attention  of  the  public  by 
his  eloquent  appeals  to  the  state  of  tiie  laws. 
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''  In  1819  the  criminal  laws  and  their  administration  were  the  subject 
of  frequent  discussions. 

"The  number  of  convictions  and  executions,  particularly  for  the 
forging  and  uttering  of  bank  notes,  was  urged  as  a  ground  for  inquiry, 
and  petitions  from  most  of  the  large  towns  and  many  influential  bodies 
were  presented  to  Parliament  praying  that  serious  consideration  might 
be  given  to  the  subject.  Lord  Holland  presented  a  petition  to  this 
effect  from  the  Corporation  of  London  in  the  Upper  House,  and  earnestly 
supported  it ;  and  the  sheriffs  presented  a  similar  petition  at  the  bar  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  Mr.  Wilberforce  presented  a  petition  from 
the  Society  of  Friends,  stating  that  at  their  annual  meeting  the  subject 
had  arrested  their  attention,  and  expressing  the  feelings  of  deep  com- 
miseration and  regret. 

"  The  public  feeling  was  made  sufficiently  apparent  in  other  ways. 
Juries  seemed  determined  to  resist  by  their  verdicts  the  severe  enact- 
ments of  the  laws,  and  injured  parties  were  deterred  from  appearing  as 
prosecutors.  Sir  James  Mackintosh  now  appeared  as  the  active  advo- 
cate of  the  reforms  which  had  been  so  much  advanced  by  the  exertions 
of  his  friend,  and  moved  (in  March,  1819)  the  appointment  of  a  select 
committee  '  to  consider  so  much  of  the  criminal  law  as  related  to  capital 
punishments,  and  to  report  their  observations  and  opinion  to  the  House.'* 
The  motion  was  opposed  by  Lord  Castlereagh,  supported  by  his  party 
— but,  after  a  lengthened  debate,  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  19  in  a 
house  of  275  members.  This  defeat  of  the  minister  was  welcomed 
with  'great  cheering.'  The  committee  was  appointed,  and  made  their 
report  at  the  end  of  the  session.  In  the  next  year,  Sir  James  moved 
the  reappointment  of  the  committee,  and  brought  in  six  Bills  for  the 
Amendment  of  the  Criminal  Laws,  founded  on  their  report  presented  in 
the  previous  session.  These  Bills  proposed  to  abolish  capital  punish- 
ments— 

"  1st.  For  stealing  to  the  value  of  40*.  in  dwelling-houses. 

"  2nd.  For  stealing  to  the  value  of  55.  privately  in  a  shop. 

"  3rd.  For  stealing  privately  on  a  river  to  the  value  of  40*. 

"  4th.  For  several  offences  of  the  nature  of  misdemeanors,  many  of 
them  obsolete. 

"  5th.  Repealed  parts  of  Acts  creating  capital  offences,  among  which 
were — abduction  of  women  of  property — maliciously  wounding  cattle — 
taking  a  reward  for  the  recovery  of  stolen  goods — destroying  trees — 
breaking  down  the  banks  of  rivers ;  and  several  offences  connected  with 
the  marriage  and  bankrupt  laws. 

"  6th.  Consolidated  and  amended  the  laws  relating  to  forgery^  and 


*  Sir  J.  Mackintosh  stated  that  a  similar  resolution  was  passed  in  1770,  when  authority 
was  delegated  to  a  commission  for  the  same  purpose. 

2t  M 
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repealed  the  capital  punishment  for  all  first  offences  of  forging  and 
uttering — except  of  Bank  of  England  notes. 

"  The  Bills  relating  to  stealing  in  a  dwelling-house,  stealing  on  navi- 
gable rivers,  and  forging,  were  opposed  by  the  Government  of  the  day, 
and  abandoned  by  Sir  James  in  the  face  of  their  opposition.  The  other 
three  Bills  wei-e  suffered  to  pass  into  laws — the  Lords  having  altered  the 
Shop-lifting  Bill,  leaving  it  capital  to  steal  in  shops  to  the  value  of  15/. 

"In  1821  Sir  James  Mackintosh  succeeded  in  carrying  the  second 
and  third  reading  of  his  Forgery  Bill  in  opposition  to  the  strenuous 
exertions  of  the  ministry.  On  the  question  that  the  Bill  do  pass,  some 
of  its  supporters  having  left  the  house,  Lord  Londonderry  tried  another 
division — and  by  this  parliamentary  stratagem,  which  was  warmly 
exclaimed  against,  succeeded  in  defeating  the  Bill — the  numbers  being 
121  to  115. 

"  In  1822,  in  consequence  of  ill  health.  Sir  James  Mackintosh  con- 
fined his  exertions  to  the  obtaining  a  pledge  from  the  House  to  consider 
means,  in  the  following  session,  for  abating  the  rigour  of  the  criminal 
law.  This  resolution,  though  strongly  opposed  by  the  Government,  he 
carried  by  117  to  101. 

"In  1823,  in  pursuance  of  the  resolution  which,  in  spite  of  the 
Government,  he  had  extorted  from  the  House,  Sir  J.  Mackintosh  pro- 
posed, in  a  series  of  resolutions,  that  it  was  expedient  to  abolish  the 
punishment  of  death  in  cases  of  larceny  from  shops,  from  dwelling- 
houses,  and  on  navigable  rivers — for  horse,  sheep,  and  cattle  stealing — 
for  forgery — ^returning  fhjm  transportation,  and  other  offencet  made 
capital  by  partiulcar  statutes.  These  resolutions  were  oppsoed  by  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  then  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  who 
moved  the  previous  question,  and  promised  that  the  subject  should  be 
taken  up  by  the  Government  Sir  Robert  Peel's  motion  was  carried, 
and  Sir  J.  Mackintosh  stated  that '  he  should  not  take  upon  himself  to 
introduce  any  other  measures  for  amending  the  criminal  laws,  because 
he  must  foreknow  their  fate.'  In  conformity  with  his  promise.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  afterwards  brought  in  three  Bills  for  Aboli^ing  Capital 
Punishments,  which  were  passed,  an  ineffectual  attempt  being  made  by 
Su-  J.  Mackintosh  to  extend  their  provisions.  These  Bills  abolished 
capital  punishments  in  fifteen  distinct  offences ;  but  the  offences  were 
either  obsolete,  or  of  so  unfirequent  occurrence,  that  they  did  not  tend 
much  to  ameliorate  the  severity  of  the  criminal  code.  This  will  be  at 
once  obvious  from  the  fact,  that  in  the  two  years  preceding  the  passing 
of  these  Bills,  the  Criminal  Records  show  that  only  four  convictions  took 
place  under  their  enactments,  and  that  step  by  step  with  them  Sr 
Robert  Peel  carried  a  Bill  to  enable  Judges  to  record  instead  of  pasang 
the  sentence  of  death,  in  order  to  avoid  the  farce  of  solemnly  passing  a 
sentence  which  no  one  who  heard  it  imagined  could  be  execut^. 
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"  In  the  three  years  preceding  the  passing  of  these  Bills,  the  capital 
convictions  were  3070 ;  the  executions,  153. 

"  In  the  three  following  years,  the  capital  convictions  were  4076 ;  the 
executions,  223. 

"  The  executions  from  1820  to  1829  inclusive  were  729. 

"The  executions  in  ten  yeai's,  from  1832  to  1841  inclusive,  were 
216. 

"  In  the  last  five  years,  the  executions  have  been — 

Ye«n.      ExMUtiona. 

1837  8 

1838  6 

1839  11 

1840  9 

1841  10 
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"  In  1826,  1827,  and  1828,  Sir  Robert  Peel  carried  several  very  im- 
portant Bills  for  the  consolidation  and  amendment  of  the  criminal  laws, 
but  these  Bills  did  not  abolish  capital  punishments.  Sir  R.  Peel,  indeed, 
made  it  a  matter  of  boast  that  he  did  not  constitute  any  new  capital 
felonies,  and  pointed  out  an  instance  in  which  he  had  abated  the  capital 
punishment  by  increasing  the  sum  constituting  it  a  capital  offence  to  steal 
in  a  dwelling-house,  from  40^.  to  5/.,  and  by  widening  the  technical 
description  of  a  dwelling. 

"In  1830  Sir  Robert  Peel  brought  in  his  Forgery  Bill,  and  petitions 
were  poured  into  the  house  from  all  quarters  against  the  re-enactment 
of  the  severe  penalties  for  this  offence.  Sir  James  Mackintosh  again 
took  up  the  subject,  and  moved  that  the  capital  punishment  be  struck 
out  from  the  Bill.  He  was  unsuccessful ;  but  in  the  last  stage  of  the 
measure  Mr.  Spring  Rice  was  enabled  to  defeat  the  ministry  by  a 
majority  of  151  to  138,  and  to  remove  the  sentence  of  death  from  the 
Bill.  It  was,  however,  restored  by  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  Bill,  as 
altered,  was  suffered  to  pass  the  House  of  Commons  at  the  end  of  the 
session.* 

"  In  1832  two  most  important  Bills  for  abolishing  capital  punishments 
were  passed.  Mr.  Ewart,  assisted  by  the  Government,  was  able  to  carry 
a  Bill  abolishing  the  punishment  of  death  in  cases  of  horse,  sheep,  and 

*  Executions  for  forgery  were  not  of  uncommon  occurrence  up  to  this  time — 1830;  for 
the  three  preceding  years  no  less  than  fifteen  persons  were  executed  for  this  offence  out  of 
123  capitally  coniricted.  The  manner  in  which  the  better  feelings  of  our  nature  are  liable 
to  be  blunted  or  perverted  by  habit  is  well  exemplified  by  the  following  authentic  anecdote. 
It  is  related  by  a  very  high  judicial  authority,  that  he  once  heard  a  judge  at  Stafford  sen- 
tence a  prisoner  convicted  of  uttering  a  forged  note  of  tlie  Bank  of  England  for  one  pound, 
when,  after  having  pointed  out  to  him  the  enormity  of  the  offenpe,  and  exhorted  him  to  pre- 
pare for  another  world,  the  dignitary  thus  concluded :  **  And  I  trust  that  through  the  merits 
and  mediation  of  our  blessed  Redeemer,  you  may  there  experience  that  mercy  which  a 
due  regard  to  the  credit  of  the  paper  currency  of  the  country  forbids  you  to  hope  for  here 
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cattle  stealing,  and  larceny  in  a  dwelling-house.*  He  was  opposed  by 
Sir  R.  Peel,  and  an  amendment  was  made  in  the  Lords  subjecting  these 
offences  to  the  fixed  penalty  of  transportation  for  life — at  the  same  time, 
ministers  brought  in  a  Bill  for  abolishing  capital  punishment  in  cases  of 
forgery.  This  Bill  was  introduced  into  the  Commons  by  the  Attorney- 
General,  and  into  the  House  of  Lords  by  the  Lord  Chancellor.  It 
passed  into  a  law,  but  an  amendment  was  made  in  the  House  of  Lords 
under  the  protest  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  excepting  the  forgery  of 
wills  and  powers  of  attorney  to  transfer  stock,  which  offences  were  left 
capital. 

"  In  1833  Mr.  Lennard  carried  his  Bill  for  abolishing  capital  punish- 
ment for  housebreaking,  executions  for  which  offence  were  continued 
down  to  1830. 

"  In  1834  Mr.  Ewart  carried  a  Bill  for  abolishing  capital  punishment 
for  returning  from  transportation  ;  and  in  the  following  year  for  sacri- 
lege and  letter-stealing. 

^^This  was  the  state  of  the  criminal  law  when  Lord  John  Russell 
brought  in  his  Bills  for  its  mitigation,  founded  on  the  report  of  a  com- 
mittee which  the  Government  had  appointed.  The  little  progress  which 
Sir  S.  Romilly  and  Sir  J.  Mackintosh  had  made  in  opposition  to  the 
Governments  of  their  day,  will  be  seen  by  the  foregoing  sketch — as  well 
as  the  extensive  and  salutary  changes  which  followed.  Lord  J.  Russell's 
Bills  effected  an  extensive  abolition  of  the  sentence  of  death  and  a 
mitigation  of  the  secondary  punishments.  He  was  enabled  to  abolish 
capital  punishments  in  all  cases  but — 

"  Murder  and  attempts  to  murder,  where  dangerous  bodily  injuries 

are  effected ; 
"  Burglary  and  robbery,  when  attended  with  violence  or  wounds  ; 
"Arson   of  dwelling-houses,  where  life  is  endangered — and  six 
other  offences  of  very  rare  occurrence. 

"  The  number  of  capital  convictions  in  1829  was  1385  ;  and  in  1834, 
three  years  after  the  extensive  abolition  of  capital  punishments,  the 
number  was  reduced  to  480. 

"  Only  four  years  have  elapsed  since  the  passing  of  these  Acts,  as  to 
which  we  as  yet  know  the  result,  and  the  Criminal  Tables  show  their 
very  important  operation  upon  the  criminal  procedure.  These  tables 
show  the  capital  convictions  under  the  existing  laws  to  have  been 
reduced,  if  we  deduct  the  number  of  offences  committed  in  1838,  before 


*  Executions  for  these  offences  were  common  up  to  1830.  In  the  three  preceding  yean 
there  were  executed  for — 

Horse  stealing 23 

Sheep  stealing 9 

Larceny  in  dwelling-houses.     .  6 
In  the  following  two  years  which  intervened  before  the  abolition  of  the  capita]  panishnent, 
two  persons  only  were  executed  for  these  offences. 
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the  passing  of  the  Act  of  that  year,  to  a  number  not  exceeding  that  of 
the  executions  in  a  like  period  up  to  the  end  of  1829.  The  effect  on 
the  secondary  punishments  has  been  very  great.  The  proportion  sen- 
tenced to  transportation  for  life  was  reduced  from  1  in  20  to  1  in  86,  and 
the  effect  of  the  change  in  the  chief  punishments  has  been  visible  down 
to  the  bottom  of  the  scale." 

Among  the  injurious  results  of  the  sanguinary  code  which  was  so 
long  allowed  to  disgrace  our  statute-book,  may  be  mentioned  the  im- 
pressions made  upon  the  minds  of  transgressors.  It  might  have  been 
supposed  that  at  least  one  salutary  effect  would  have  attended  upon 
severity, — that  the  terror  which  it  was  calculated  to  excite  would  have 
had  a  wholesome  influence  in  deterring  from  crime :  but  it  is  well  known 
that  the  very  reverse  of  this  effect  was  produced.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Fry, 
whose  name  will  go  down  to  posterity  with  that  of  Howard,  and  who 
had  well  qualified  herself  for  being  heard  upon  this  question,  was 
examined  before  the  Committee  on  the  Police  of  the  Metropolis  in  1818, 
and  upon  this  point  gave  the  following  testimony : — 

"  As  an  illustration  of  the  effects  produced  among  the  prisoners  them- 
selves by  capital  punishments,  I  wish  to  read  a  note  which  was  taken  in 
the  prison  of  Newgate  soon  after  the  execution  of  a  woman  named 
Elizabeth  Fricker,  who  was  executed  for  admitting  a  man  to  rob  her 
mistress.  '  I  visited  Newgate  two  days  after  the  execution  of  Elizabeth 
Fricker,  and  instead  of  finding,  as  I  expected,  the  whole  of  the  criminals 
awfully  affected  by  what  had  passed,  I  found  a  spirit  of  pity  and 
lamentation  over  the  sufferers,  with  such  an  impression  that  the  punish- 
ment exceeded  the  crime,  that  it  excited  a  feeling  of  great  displeasure 
and  even  bitterness,  not  only  towards  our  laws  but  to  those  who  put 
them  into  execution ;  and  so  far  from  softening  the  heart,  or  leading  it 
from  evil,  it  appeared  to  harden  them,  and  make  them  endeavour  to 
justify  their  own  criminal  conduct  as  well  as  that  of  those  who  suffered, 
and  even  to  fortify  themselves  through  unbelief  of  the  truths  of  religion, 
or  to  justify  themselves  and  those  who  suffered,  by  feeling  that  they  were 
not  what  they  considered  justly  done  by.'  " 

Up  to  1834  there  was  not  any  classification  of  offences  made  in  our 
criminal  returns,  the  whole  being  arranged  alphabetically.  But  on 
and  after  that  year  crimes  have  been  ranged  under  six  principal  heads, 
viz. : — 

1.  Offences  against  the  person  ; 

2.  Offences  agsdnst  property,  committed  with  violence ; 

3.  Offences  against  property,  committed  without  violence ; 

4.  Malicious  offences  against  property ; 

5.  Forgery  and  offences  against  the  currency ; 

6.  Other  offences,  not  included  in  the  above  classes* 
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Following  this  claBsification,  we  find  that  the  offences  charged  id 
England  and  Wales  in  each  year  from  1834  to  1849  under  the  variooa 
heads  hare  been, — 
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ITie  increase  is  here  seen  to  apply  chiefly  to  offences  against  property 
committed  without  violence,  and  which  bore  to  tlie  whole  number  of 
committals  in  each  of  the  years  tlie  following  proportio 
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Although  the  population  of  England  and  Wales  has  probably  in- 
creased in  the  15  years  between  1834  and  1849  by  more  than  20  per 
cent.,  the  number  of  offenders  in  the  remaining  five  classes  has  Dot 
increased,  and,  indeed,  was  smaller  in  tlie  concluding  than  in  the  first 
year  of  the  series.  It  ie  clear,  therefore,  that  the  relaxations  of  our 
criminal  laws  are  in  no  respect  chargeable  with  the  increasing  number 
of  delinquencies  which  have  occurred  in  a  class  of  crimes  in  regard  to 
which  little  or  nothing  has  been  done  in  that  direction.  The  number  of 
executions  that  have  taken  place  in  England  and  Wales  between  1805 
and  1849  is  seen  by  the  foregoing  table  to  have  been  2281,  or,  on  an 
average,  50  yearly,  of  which  number  575,  or  12  per  annum,  had  been 
guilty  of  murder ;  so  that,  according  to  the  convictions  under  which  the 
legislature  has  of  late  years  been  brought  to  act,  the  fearftil  number  of 
1706  lives  have  in  that  period  been  unnecessarily  and  therefore  wrong- 
fully taken  in  England  and  Wales  alone. 

In  the  following  table  the  number  of  committals  in  1841  is  contrasted 
with  those  in  1805  for  each  county  in  England,  and  calculations  ait 
added  whereby  it  may  be  seen  how  greatly  the  increase  of  committall 
has  outstripped  the  increase  of  population.    It  will  be  foand,  that  ia 
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the  period  of  thirty-six  years  the  rate  of  increase  in  criminality,  thus 
measured,  had  run  from  250  per  cent,  in  Rutlandshire  to  1720  per 
cent,  in  Monmouthshire.  In  the  former  county,  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation between  1801  and  1841  was  the  smallest  experienced  in  England, 
excepting  Sussex  and  Herefordshire  ;  while  in  Monmouthshire  the 
increase  of  population  has  been  the  largest,  with  the  exception  of  Lan- 
cashire. 


Numerical 

Order  of 
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Agrieultur&l 

Employment. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 
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34 
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36 
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Coontief. 


Bedford 
Huntingdon 
Rutland      . 
Hereford   . 
Lincoln 
Cambridge 
Bucks    .     . 
Essex    .     . 
Suffolk  .     . 
Wilts     .     . 
Oxford .     . 
Northampton 
Herts    .     . 
Berks    .     . 
Norfolk      . 
Dorset  .     . 
Sussex  .     . 
Westmoreland 
Salop     .     . 
Somerset    . 
Hants   .     • 
Devon  .     . 
Kent     .     . 
Worcester  . 
Cornwall    . 
Cumberland 
Leicester    . 
Nottingham 
Monmouth. 
Derby   .     . 
Gloucester. 
Chester 
York     .     . 
Warwick     . 
Stafford      . 
Northumberland 
Durham     . 
Surrey  .     . 
Lancaster  . 
Middlesex  . 


Committmls  in 
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20 

15 

4 

31 

58 

40 

33 

144 

109 

75 

38 

42 

43 

62 

163 

38 

105 
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147 

96 
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51 

45 

18 

47 

74 

20 

39 

141 

80 

245 

160 

91 

38 

27 

199 

371 
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1841 


191 

62 

14 

245 

349 

240 

287 

647 

482 

506 

323 

342 

319 

306 

666 

284 

539 

33 

416 

991 

677 

687 

962 

566 

295 

151 

466 

329 

364 

277 

1,236 

943 

1,895 

1,046 

1,059 

226 

215 

923 

3,987 

3,586 


27,132 


Increeae  per  Cent,  of 


Committals 
between 

1805  and 
1841. 


855 
313 
250 
690 
502 
500 
769 
349 
342 
575 
750 
714 
642 
393 
509 
647 
413 
450 
426 
835 
360 
615 
358 

1,009 
555 
739 
891 
3U 

1,720 
610 
776 

1,078 
673 
553 

1,063 
494 
696 
363 
974 
194 


482 


Population 

between 

1801  and 

1841. 


70 
50 
30 
28 
73 
84 
45 
56 
49 
40 
47 
51 
61 
46 
50 
51 
25 
35 
42 
53 
57 
55 
78 
67 
80 
53 
65 
75 
128 
67 
71 
106 
85 
93 
113 
59 
102 
106 
147 
94 
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The  counties  are  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  rank  as  regards 
agricultural  employment  in  1831 ;  and  it  will  be  found  that,  in  the 
twenty  counties  where  the  largest  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  be- 
longed to  the  agricultural  class,  the  increase  of  crime  has  been  as 
great  within  a  very  minute  fraction  as  it  has  been  in  the  remaining 
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twenty  counties, — the  increase  of  committals  having  been,  in  the  more 
agricultural  counties,  498  per  cent.,  and  in  the  more  manufacturing 
counties  499  per  cent. ;  while  the  increase  of  population  between  1801 
and  1841  in  the  more  agricultural  counties  has  been  55  per  cent.,  and 
in  the  remaining  counties  92  per  cent.  We  find  nothing  in  this  exami- 
nation to  support  the  assertion,  so  often  hazarded,  that  vice  and  crime 
are  fostered  by  bringing  men  together  in  large  masses,  while  innocence 
is  preserved  by  rural  pursuits.  For  each  million  of  inhabitants,  there 
were  charged  with  offences — 

1805  1841  Difference. 

In  the  20  more  agricultural  counties      .     .     446  1,723  1,277 

In  the  20  less  agricultural  counties  ....     590  1  ,S42  1 ,  252 

The  refutation  of  the  popular  belief  thus  established  will  appear  more 
decided  if  we  consider  that,  as  already  shown,  the  great  increase  of 
crime  generally  has  been  in  that  class  of  offences,  the  temptations  to 
commit  which  are  out  of  all  proportion  greatest  in  the  more  populous 
districts. 

If  the  comparison  had  been  made  between  1805  and  1840,  it  would 
have  been  found  that  the  proportionate  number  of  accusations  to  popu- 
lation in  the  two  classes  of  counties  were  still  nearer  than  in  1841. 

The  result  would  then  have  been  as  follows : — For  each  million  of 
inhabitants  there  were  charged  with  offences  — 

1840  Difference. 

1,753  1,307 

1,836  1,246 

The  great  number  of  committals  in  the  manufacturing  counties  in 
1841  was  probably  the  effect  of  commercial  distress,  which  most  pain- 
fully abridged  the  demand  for  labour,  and  of  the  high  prices  of  provi- 
sions to  which  that  distress  has  been  attributed. 

During  the  eleven  years  from  1835  to  1845,  for  which  alone  the 
returns  afford  means  of  comparison,  there  has  been  a  most  remarkable 
uniformity  in  the  proportionate  number  of  persons  at  different  ages 
committed  for  trial. 

The  centesimal  proportions  at  various  periods  of  life  in  each  of  those 
years  were : — 


In  the  20  more  agricultural  counties 
In  the  20  less  agricultural  counties  . 


1805 
446 
590 


AGES. 

1835 

1836 

183T 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

Affed  12  years  and  under   . 

Above  12,  not  exceeding  16 
„  16  „  21 
„  21  „  30 
„  30  „  40 
„  40  „  50 
„  50  „  60 
„     60  years    .     .     >     . 

Ages  unknown     .... 

1-67 

9-70 

29-65 

31-92 

14-01 

6-60 

3-24 

1-30 

1'91 

1*84 

9-71 

29-03 

31*42 

14*43 

6-76 

3*33 

1*40 

2*08 

1*52 

9*72 

29*23 

31*74 

14-56 

6-65 

3*24 

1*55 

1*79 

1*58 

9*92 

29*13 

31*24 

14-75 

7-02 

3-00 

1*58 

1*78 

1*74 

10*08 

28-07 

31*12 

14-94 

6*97 

3*23 

1*55 

2-30 

1-79 

9*80 

28*10 

30*99 

15*32 

7*21 

3*12 

1*57 

8*10 

1*79 

9*78 

27*28 

32-10 

15*35 

7-18 

2*99 

1*51 

S-08 

100- 

100- 

100- 

100* 

100- 

100* 

100- 
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In  and  since  1842  the  ages  have  been  ascertained  at  different  periods 
of  life  to  assimilate  them  to  the  quinquennial  periods  adopted  in  the 
population  returns. 


Ontadmal 

AGES. 

1842 

1843 

1844 

1845 

1846 

1847 

1848 

Proportions  of 

BopuUtion, 

1841 

Aged  under  15  years    . 

5-3 

5-7 

6-0 

6-4 

6-5 

61 

3-6 

360 

„      15,  and  under  20 

22-0 

22-7 

23-3 

24-1 

24-5 

24-2 

23-8 

9-9 

„      20          „          25 

24-7 

24-3 

24-1 

24-2 

23-3 

230 

25-2 

9-7 

„      25           „          30 

15-3 

14-9 

14-9 

14-3 

14-6 

14-7 

15-4 

8-0 

„      30           „          40 

16-8 

16-4 

15-3 

15-6 

15-8 

16-7 

16-8 

12*9 

„      40           „          50 

8-3 

8-1 

8-3 

8-2 

8-4 

8-5 

8-6 

9-6 

„      50           „           60 

3-8 

3-5 

3-9 

3-6 

3-4 

3-6 

3-4 

6-4 

yy     60,  and  above 

1-8 

1-9 

20 

1-7 

1-8 

1-8 

1-7 

7-2 

Ages  unknown    .     .     . 

20 

2-5 

2-2 

1-9 

1-7 

1-4 

1-5 

0-3 

100- 

100- 

100- 

100- 

100- 

100- 

100- 

100' 

The  most  disquieting  feature  of  these  details  is  the  large  amount  of 
criminality  found  in  persons  of  tender  years,  and  who  may  be  considered 
victims  of  the  evil  influences  to  which  they  have  been  exposed.  The 
actual  numbers  of  children  under  sixteen  years  old  who  were  committed 
for   trial   in  the  years  1835  to  1841,  distinguishing  boys  from   girls, 


were, 


Years. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

1835 

2,002 

354 

2,356 

1836 

2,057 

366 

2,423 

1837 

2,265 

389 

2,654 

1838 

2,250 

407 

2,657 

1839 

2,425 

463 

2,888 

1840 

2,586 

557 

3,143 

1841 

2,656 

556 

3,212 

The  constant  and  rapid  additions  thus  apparent  in  the  ranks  of  juve- 
nile offenders  was  calculated  to  awaken  the  deepest  and  most  anxious 
interest.  It  at  length  compelled  the  Government  to  the  adoption  of 
active  measures  for  the  repression  of  the  evil — an  evil  which  never 
should,  nay,  never  could,  have  arisen  but  for  the  neglect  of  the  legis- 
lature to  ilimish  means  for  imparting  to  all  that  degree  of  moral  train- 
ing which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  provide  with  regard  to  the 
well-ordering  of  the  community.  Our  prisons  are  no  longer  allowed  to 
be  schools  wherein  the  child  who  may  have  been  led  into  some  petty 
delinquency  is  made  to  perfect  his  education  in  crime,  and  whence  he  is 
to  be  sent  back  into  the  world  an  accomplished  villain.  The  establish- 
ment of  the  Reformatory  Prison  at  Parkhurst,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  is 
one  very  important  step  towards  the  repression  of  crime  by  checking  its 
manifestation  at  the  source,  by  withdrawing  the  young  victims  of  society 
from  the  evil  influences  that  have  been  suffered  to  surround  them  from 
their  birth,  replacing  those  influences  by  motives  to  virtuous  conduct, 
and  supplying  the  means  for  its  pursuit 
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From  1842  inclusive  the  distiactioa  is  made  at  the  age  of  15,  and 
the  numbers  have  been — 


If  we  could  ever  have  doubted  tlie  great  influence  of  instruction  in 
restrdning  men  from  the  commiseion  of  crimes,  the  proof  of  its  efficacy 
vould  have  been  affi>rded  by  our  criminal  statistics. 

In  1835  returns  were  first  obtained  of  the  degree  of  instruction  that 
had  been  imparted  to  persons  committed  for  trial ;  but  as  the  inquiries 
only  went  to  determine  whether  the  parties  could  read  and  write,  or 
read  ocly,  or  were  without  even  that  elementary  degree  of  learning,  and 
did  not  distinguish  such  as  had  been  superiorly  instructed,  but  little 
advantage  could  be  drawn  from  them.  In  the  following  year  this  defi- 
ciency was  supplied,  and  we  have  since  been  made  acquainted  with  the 
degrees  of  instruction  of  persons  charged  with  ol&nces,  under  the  four 
following  heads : — 

1.  Persons  who  can  neither  read  nor  write  ; 

2.  Persons  who  can  read  only,  or  read  and  write  imperfectly  ; 

3.  Persons  who  can  read  and  write  well ; 

4.  Persons  who  have  received  instruction  beyond  the  elementary 

branches  of  reading  and  writing. 
The  returns  under  those  heads  in  each  year  in  England  and  Wales, 
from  1836  to  1848,  have  been  as  follows:— 


N«.h«R,^n« 

Rrmd 

onl... 

iiHdiii 

awtiiB 

i«^Ca« 

,^ 

«ii™ 

Y«n. 

Wnl=. 

" 

<wt« 

rtiincd. 

Hd«. 

F.»d« 

Main. 

F.aul-. 

M^». 

t«M^ 

M.J*  ir™.k. 

M.l». 

F«»l» 

1836 

S.59S 

1,43^ 

6,968 

*.0K 

fl.oie 

195 

176            15 

490 

72 

1B3- 

«,6M 

1,790 

1«.1«7 

a.  151 

a.05T 

177 

M 

1838 

£.343 

1,601 

10,009 

8,336 

3,061 

406 

430 

1839 

fl,4S7 

i,:o9 

10.523 

9^ 

?901 

261 

74             4 

546 

1840 

I,9|3 

18,151 

i.9M 

^038 

SIS 

100     1         1 

135 

1841 

i,9oa 

]a,ru 

2,690 

1.839 

126 

541 

88 

1B43 

si  189 

l.^lM 

14,983 

3277 

1,890 

i31 

65             4 

633 

98 

1843 

7.344 

l,«23 

i3,8:fa 

a,15S 

2,127 

244 

134             6 

754 

ice 

12,7*5 

2,990 

i,s»a 

109             2 

537 

109 

1845 

6,698 

l,7«l 

11,215 

2,964 

1,859 

178 

86             3 

483 

n 

1846 

ifiK 

I,B7S 

11,833 

3,I(B 

1,744 

192 

83             2 

370 

T« 

1S47 

6,8»8 

isoJ 

I3,5G2 

3.418 

2,015 

230 

79             3 

77 

18*8 

J.iSO 

3,161 

la.-jM 

3,161 

2,634 

350 

76             5 

3:« 

86 

The  most  cursory  glance  at  these  figures  must  carry  conviction  to 
every  mind  that  instruction  has  power  to  restrun  men  from  the  com- 
mission of  crimes — of  such  a  nature  at  least  as  will  bring  them  befne 
the  bar  of  justice.    If  we  class  together  those  who  can  neither  read  wx 
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write,  and  those  who  have  acquired  only  an  imperfect  acquaintance  with 
those  elementary  branches  of  knowledge — the  scaffolding  merely  for  the 
erection  of  the  moral  edifice — we  find  that  in  the  thirteen  years  com- 
prised in  the  returns  there  were,  out  of  335,429  persons  committed,  and 
whose  degrees  of  instruction  were  ascertained,  the  great  proportion  of 
304,772,  or  more  than  90  in  100,  uninstructed  persons,  while  only  1333 
persons  had  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  instruction  beyond  the  elementary 
degree,  and  only  29,324  had  mastered,  without  advancing  beyond,  the 
arts  of  reading  and  writing. 

These  numbers  embrace  both  males  and  females.  If  we  examine  the 
returns  with  the  view  of  determining  the  moral  influence  of  instruction 
upon  females,  we  find  that  among  the  335,429  persons  above  described 
there  were  63,824  females,  or  19  02  per  cent,  of  the  whole  ;  but  when 
we  inquire  in  what  proportions  females  are  divided  among  the  different 
classes  as  respects  instruction,  we  see  that  among  the  304,772  unin- 
structed persons  there  were  60,810  females,  or  19*95  per  cent. ;  while 
among  29,324  who  could  read  and  write  well  there  were  but  2961 
females,  or  1009  per  cent. ;  and  among  the  better  instructed,  1333 
persons,  there  were  only  fifty-three  females,  or  3'97  per  cent.  The 
proportions  in  each  10,000  persons  accused  that  were  furnished  by  the 
males  and  females  of  these  several  classes,  were  as  follows  : — 


Those  wholly  uninstracted,  and  those  who  could  1 
read  only,  or  read  and  write  imperfectly    .     .  j 
Those  who  could  read  and  write  well  .... 
Those  superiorly  instructed 


Males. 


7,273 

786 
38 


Femalei. 


Total. 


1,813 

88 
2 


8,097        1,903 


9,086 

874 
40 


10,000 


Of  the  fifty-three  instructed  females  accused  of  crimes  throughout 
England  and  Wales  in  thirteen  years,  the  large  proportion  of  fifteen 
belong  to  the  first  year  of  tlie  series.  Of  these,  twelve  were  accused  of 
simple  larceny,  one  for  receiving  stolen  goods,  one  for  fraud,  and  one 
for  perjury.  There  were,  consequently,  in  twelve  years,  only  thirty- 
eight  educated  females  brought  to  the  bar  of  criminal  justice,  viz. : — 
three  in  1837  ;  five  in  1838 ;  four  in  1839  ;  only  one  in  1840 ;  in  1841 
not  one  educated  female  was  committed  for  trial  among  7,673,633 
females  then  living  in  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  In  the  re- 
maining seven  years,  tlie  numbers  were  in  1842,  four;  1843,  six ;  1844, 
two ;  in  1845,  three  ;  in  1846,  two ;  in  1847,  three  ;  and  in  1848,  five. 

How  much  the  internal  peace  of  the  country  may  be  aflfected  by  the 
prevalence  of  ignorance,  or  the  spread  of  knowledge,  may  be  reasonably 
inferred  from  the  state  of  instruction  of  persons  tried  at  the  Special 
Commission  in  October,  1842,  arising  out  of  the  then  recent  rising 
in  the  manufacturing  districts.     This  is  shown  by  the  following  table  : — 
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Neither  read  nor  write  .     . 

Bead  onlv 

Read  and  write  imperfectly 
Read  and  write  well .  .  . 
Superior  instruction .     .     . 


Cheshire 

Unca- 
•hire. 

1 
Stafford  < 
•hire. 

i       26 

47 

81 

30 

26 

99 

28 

97 

59 

9 

28 

36 

•  • 

•• 

1 

93 

198 

276 

Total. 


154 

155 

184 

73 

1 


I 

Centesimal 

Proportion. 

27-16 

I     27-34 

32-45 

12-87 

0-18 


567 


100-00 


The  influence  of  instruction  in  preserving  from  legal  offences  would 
not  be  fully  understood  by  a  simple  statement  of  the  number  of  in- 
structed persons  accused  of  crimes.  It  would  occupy  too  much  space  to 
go  into  a  minute  examination  of  the  cases  of  accused  persons  in  this 
class  for  each  of  the  years  in  which  the  intellectual  condition  of  the 
accused  has  been  distinguished,  but  the  subject  is  of  too  great  impor- 
tance to  the  moral  health  of  the  nation  to  allow  of  its  being  passed  OTer 
without  some  attempt  to  point  out  the  various  consequences  that  have 
been  seen  to  follow  from  even  the  imperfect  degree  of  twuning  which 
has  hitherto  been  deemed  sufficient  for  forming  the  minds  and  charac- 
ters of  Englishmen.  For  this  purpose  the  following  analysis  of  the 
criminal  returns  of  England  and  Wales  in  1840  and  1841,  so  far  as 
they  relate  to  well-instructed  criminals,  is  offered. 

In  1840  there  were,  as  already  stated,  100  males  and  one  female, 
who  had  received  instruction  beyond  reading  and  writing,  committed 
for  trial  in  the  various  counties  of  England  and  Wales.  Of  this  num- 
ber only  fifty-nine  (fifty-eight  males  and  one  female)  were  convicted, 
being  under  59  per  cent,  of  the  number  accused,  while  the  convictions 
generally  in  that  year  exceeded  73  per  cent,  of  the  accused. 

The  convictions  occurred  in  the  following  counties : — 


Counties. 

Inhabitanti 

1. 

InhabiUnts. 

Cambridge    . 

1  out  of 

a  population  of  164,509, 

or  ] 

convicaon  for  164,509 

Chester     .     . 

6 

» 

395,300 

»»  ' 

It 

65,883 

Cornwall  .     . 

1 

n 

341,269 

»»  1 

11 

341,269 

Durham    .     . 

2 

» 

324,277 

»  ■_ 

^             11 

162,138 

Essex  .     .     . 

1 

n 

344,995 

n 

'■                n 

344^955 

Uontingdon   . 

I 

n 

58,699 

i> 

^                11 

58,699 

Kent    ... 

3 

»» 

548,161 

»»     ; 

11 

182,720 

Lancaster .     . 

15 

I* 

1,667,064 

W 

^                11 

111,137 

Monmoath 

1 

»» 

134,349 

n 

'                n 

134,349 

Northampton. 

1 

n 

199,061 

n 

'                n 

199,061 

Kottingham   . 

2 

»♦ 

249,773 

>t     ; 

^               11 

124,886 

Salop    .     .     . 

1 

M 

•230,014 

»»    ; 

^               n 

230,014 

Somerset  .     . 

3 

n 

436,002 

Jf 

^                11 

145,334*' 

Stafford    .     . 

4 

i» 

510,206 

n 

'                      99 

127,551 

Surrey      .     . 

3 

»« 

582,613 

>»     ; 

^              n 

194,204 

Warwick  .     . 

5 

IT 

402,121 

W     ; 

'                      99 

80,424 

Wilts    .     .     . 

2 

n 

260,007 

n    ; 

^                      99 

130,003 

Worcester 

1 

M 

233,484 

n 

^                      99 

233,484 

York    .     .     . 

5 

»» 

1,591,584 

n 

^                      99 

318,316 

Anglesea  .     . 

1 

n 

50,890 

n    ' 

99 

50,890 

In  twenty  counties  of  England  and  Wales,  with  a  population  of 
8,724,338  persons,  there  were  convicted  fifty-nine  instructed  persons,  or 
one  to  every  147,870  inhabitants ;  while  the  remaining  thirty-two  conn- 
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ties,  with  a  population  of  7,182,4919  did  not  furnish  one  convict  who  had 
received  more  than  the  rudest  elements  of  instruction.  It  is  even  more 
worthy  of  remark,  that  Middlesex,  the  metropolitan  county,  with  its 
J, 576,616  inhabitants,  among  whom  the  proportion  of  instructed  per- 
sons is  at  least  equal  to  that  in  any  other  county,  did  not  furnish  one 
educated  convict — a  fact  which,  considering  the  diversity  of  conditions 
and  occupations,  and  the  amount  of  temptations  that  assail  its  in- 
habitants, it  would  be  most  difficult  to  believe  upon  any  testimony  less 
certain  than  that  of  official  returns. 

The  smallness  of  the  number  of  criminals  included  in  the  class  of 
educated  persons  might  lead  to  the  belief  that  a  high  standard  of  in- 
tellectual acquirement  is  adopted  as  a  qualification  for  admission  into 
that  class ;  but  it  has  been  found  upon  inquiry  that  the  reverse  of  this 
belief  is  true,  and  that — owing  probably  to  the  deficient  education  of 
some  among  the  officers  of  prisons  who  make  the  returns — some  have 
been  represented  as  superiorly  instructed  who  should  have  been  included 
within  the  third  class,  viz. — lliose  who  read  and  write  well. 

Among  the  fifty-nine  instructed  persons  convicted  in  1840  were  four- 
teen political  offences,  and  one  other,  whose  offence,  that  of  offering  a 
bribe  at  an  election  for  a  member  of  Parliament,  might  come  under 
the  same  description ;  one  for  manslaughter — a  lad  of  nineteen,  whose 
punishment  was  the  payment  of  a  fine  of  100/.  There  were  eight  in- 
structed persons  convicted  of  forgery  and  offences  against  the  currency 
out  of  430  persons  of  all  degrees  of  instruction  who  were  convicted  of 
those  offences — a  truly  satis&ctory  result,  affording  a  sufficient  answer 
to  the  objection  urged  (it  is  true)  less  frequently  now  than  formerly, 
that  to  extend  instruction  would  be  to  multiply  the  crime  of  forgery ; 
three  were  cases  of  larceny  by  servants^  and  fifteen  were  cases  of  simple 
larceny.  The  remaining  seventeen  were  cases  of  embezzlement,  fraud, 
assaults,  and  other  not  very  heinous  offences. 

That  the  offences  were  altogether  of  not  a  very  dark  character  will 
appear  from  a  description  of  the  punishments  awarded,  viz. : — 


Transportation  for  life 

20  years 
15 
14 
10 
7 


»» 
1} 


w 


Imprisonment  for  3  years 

2 


»» 

n 
n 
n 
i> 
»> 
» 

»i 


»» 


IS  months 

15 

12 

9 

6 

4 

3      „ 

6  weeks 

1  month 

14  days  . 


»» 
II 
II 
II 
II 


16 


3 
1 
1 
3 
3 
5 

1 
3 
3 
1 
5 
4 
7 
1 
9 
1 
1 
1 
—  37 


Fined  100/. 
10/. 
5/. 
1/. 


i» 
II 
II 


1 
1 
2 
1 


Discharged  on  sureties      .     .     .     •     1 
Total 59 


Of  the  above  there  were — 

Under  20  years  old     .     .    «     .     .  5 

Between  20  and  30  years      ...  24 

Between  30  and  45  years      ...  23 

Above  45  years 7 

Total 59 
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Lest  it  should  be  thought  that  the  experience  of  one  year  is  insuffi- 
cient to  warrant  the  conclusions  which  would  follow  from  the  establish- 
ment of  the  facts  just  exhibited,  recourse  has  been  had  to  the  criminal 
department  of  the  Home  OflSce,  and  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Red- 
grave  the  following  analysis  of  the  convictions  of  instructed  persons  in 
1841  has  also  been  obtained. 

It  has  been  stated  that  126  instructed  persons  were  in  that  year  ac- 
cused in  England  and  Wales.  Of  these,  seventeen  are  included  in  the 
county  of  Somerset  An  inquiry,  made  subsequent  to  the  printing  of 
the  returns,  has  made  it  appear  that  these  seventeen  persons  should 
have  been  classed  among  those  who  read  and  write  well,  not  one  among 
tliem  having  received  any  higher  degree  of  instruction.  The  number  is 
thus  reduced  to  109,  of  whom  only  74,  or  67*89  per  cent.,  were  con- 
victed.    These  convictions  occurred  in  the  following  counties : — 


Coantie*. 

InhabiUnU. 

InhabiUnta 

Chester    . 

1  in  a 

population 

of  39j,3()0,  or 

I  conviction  for  395,300 

Essex  .     . 

1 

}} 

344,9i»5     „ 

>« 

344,995 

Gloucester 

,     1 

»» 

431,307     „ 

i» 

431,307 

Kent   .     . 

s 

»» 

548,161     „ 

»♦ 

68,520 

Lancaster 

.   19 

)i 

1,667,064     „ 

yj 

87,740 

Lincoln     . 

.     1 

i» 

362,717    „ 

it 

362,717 

Middlesex 

18 

i» 

1,576,616    „ 

»« 

87,590 

Norfolk 

.     1 

»» 

412,621     „ 

>» 

41*2,621 

Northumberland 

.     2 

•» 

2jO,26S    „ 

?i 

125,104 

Stafford     . 

.     6 

»« 

510,206    „ 

«» 

85,034 

Surrey 

.     2 

»f 

582,613    „ 

»» 

291,306 

WilU   .     . 

.     2 

»» 

260,007     „ 

»> 

130,003 

Warwick  . 

.     8 

»» 

402,121     „ 

»» 

50,265 

Worcester 

.     1 

r» 

233,484    „ 

r 

233,484 

York  .     . 

•          • 

.     3 

n 

1,591,584    „ 

»» 

530,528 

In  fifteen  English  counties,  \^ith  a  population  of  9,569,064,  there 
were  convicted  seventy-four  instructed  persons,  or  one  to  every  129,311 
inhabitants;  while  the  twenty-five  remaining  counties  of  England  and 
the  whole  of  Wales,  with  a  population  of  6,342,661,  did  not  among 
them  furnish  one  conviction  of  a  person  who  had  received  more  than  the 
mere  elements  of  instruction.  It  will  be  remembered  as  a  most  interest- 
ing fact,  one  which  speaks  irresistibly  in  favour  of  a  general  system  of 
education,  tliat  not  one  of  the  109  was  a  female ! 

The  ofiences  of  which  the  seventy-four  were  convicted  were  as  fol- 
lows : — 


Manslaughter 3 

Wounding  with  intent  to  main ;  shooting 

at,&c 3 

Bape I 

Assault  with  intent  to  ravish  ....  1 

Common  assaults 4 

Housebreaking 2 

Horsestealing 2 

Larceny  by  servants 8 

Larceny 21 

Embeaslement 5 


I 


Stealing  letters  from  post-office     ...     4 

Frauds 7 

Forgery 8 

Vttering  counterfeit  coin 

Forcible  «itry 

Perjury 

Neglect  of  duty  in  a  police  officer       .     . 
Delaying  the  delivery*  of  a  letter  .     .     . 
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The  sentences  pronounced  were  as  follows : — 


Sentenced  to  death  (for  rape;  sentence 
commuted  to  one  year's  imprison- 
ment)      

Transportation  for  life  .     . 

15  years 
14 
12 
10 
7 


»> 
ft 


»> 


Imprisonment— 2  years 
IS  months 


t> 


»» 
»» 


»> 


»» 


»» 


»» 


15 
12 
6 
4 
3 
2 
I 


»» 


»» 


ti 


»» 


W 


1  day 


Fined  (one— 40«. ;  one — It.)     ...    2 

Discharged  on  sureties 2 

Pardoned 1 

—    5 


Total 


74 


Their  ages  were — 

Under  20  years 9 

Between  20  and  90  yean 26 

Between  30  and  45  years 31 

Above  45  years 8 


Total 


74 


In  the  following  table  (p.  656)  the  committals  in  England  and  Wales, 
in  each  year  from  1836  to  1839,  are  divided  so  as  to  show  the  number  of 
males  and  females  charged  in  each  of  the  six  classes  of  crimes  already 
described  as  used  in  the  returns  made  by  the  Home  OflSce,  distributing 
them  according  to  the  absence  of  instruction,  or  the  degree  in  which  it 
had  been  imparted.  Tliose  persons  whose  intellectual  condition  was 
not  ascertained  are  not  included  in  the  table.  In  consequence  of  a 
change  made  in  the  arrangement  of  the  returns  presented  to  Parlia- 
ment, the  same  information  cannot  be  given  for  any  year  later  than 
1839. 

The  feeling  in  favour  of  imparting  instruction  to  the  population 
generally  has  l)een  rapidly  spreading  during  the  last  few  years,  and  it 
is  not  likely  that  we  shall  again  see  resistance  offered  in  Parliament  to  a 
very  moderate  vote  of  money  for  that  purpose,  as  was  the  case  in  1839, 
when  the  grant  of  30,000/.,  brought  forward  and  supported  by  all  the 
power  of  the  Government,  was  carried  by  only  a  bare  majority.  The 
convictions  of  all  parties  appear  now  to  be  engaged  in  favour  of  the 
opinion,  then  first  practically  enforced,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State 
to  provide,  or  at  least  to  aid  in  providing,  means  for  rescuing  the  multi- 
tude from  the  debasement  inseparable  from  ignorance. 

The  French  Government  preceded  us  in  making  a  classification  of 
offenders  according  to  their  degrees  of  instruction,  a  course  which  has 
forcibly  drawn  attention  to  a  subject  for  the  elucidation  of  which  no 
means  previously  existed.  It  seems  deserving  of  remark,  that  an  argu- 
ment was  at  one  time  found  by  persons  unfriendly  to  the  spread  of 
instruction,  in  the  comparative  state  of  crime  in  llie  most  instructed 
and  least  instructed  departments  of  France.     It  has  been  shown  by 
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ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 


Neither  Read  I    Reftd  or  Write 
nor  Write.     I     Imperfectly. 


Read  and 
Write  well. 


Superior 
Inatmction. 


I  Malea. !  Fern.  :   Males.  I   Fem. 


1836  I 

Offences  ftgainit  penons 

Offences  against  property,  with 
Tiolence 

Offences  against  property,  with- 
out violence 

Malicious  offences  against  profierty 

Foigery  and  offences  against  cur-  \ 
rency / 

Other  offences 


419  i      61 


380 


29  I 


I 


.4,460    1,257 


47 

65 

227 


183T 

Offences  against  persons      .     . 

Offences  against  property,  with 
violence 

Offences  against  property,  with- 
out violence 

Malicious  offences  against  property 

Forgery  and  offences  against  cur- 


rency     .     . 
Other  offences 


} 


1938 

Offences  agidnst  persons      .     . 

Offences  against  property,  with 
violence 

Offences  against  property,  with- 
out violence 

Malicious  offences  against  property 

Forgery  and  offences  against  cur- 
rency       

Other  offences 


1839 


5,598 


422 
472 

5,420 
34 
94 
242 


6 
38 
44  I 


686 


101 
40 


6,789  ,1,767 


Malet.     Fern.     Males. !  Fem. 


162  I 

411  ; 


6 
30 
71 


302 
150 

1,336 
23 
47 
108 


20 
2 

164 

•  • 

5 

8 


1,435  i  8,968   2,015  ;2,016  '.     199 


59 
33 


I 


709  ! 
732  : 


95 
35 


252 
117  : 


6 
3 


1,556     8,076    1,897 

4  <    45  !    8 


61  ! 


185  ; 
400  ! 


48 
68 


I 


1,506  I  146 
12 
51 
119 


4 
18 


6,684  ,1,780  10,147  |2,151  2,057  :  177 


454 

510  ! 


59  I 

41  I 


776  I 
809  i 


97 
31 


276 
129  : 


16 


} 


5,102  1,420  .  7,882  '2,040  1,46J   159 


I 


23  ' 

87 
166  , 


44 

35 


47 
205 
289  , 


8 
66 
82 


87  ' 
83 


5 
20 


6,342  1,601  10,008  2,326  2,051  |  206 


50 
41 


909 
767 


Offences  against  persons     ...       438  j 

Offences  against  property,  with )  |     .^  j 

violence f  j  ■ 

**^°"^0lSS'".''T?^'.'^."^P.«»   ».'*26     8.105 

Malicious  offences  against  property 
Forgery  and  offences  against  cur- 
rency       

Other  offences      .     *     .     .     . 


} 


40 

80 

268 


2 
47 
43 


6,487  11,709 


35 
170 
537 


108 
41 

2,298 
8 
50 
43 


I 


283 
112 


10,523 


1,594 
18 
71 
123 


2,548 


2,201 


I 


24 
2 

211 


10  i 
14 


261 


48 
8 


92 

14 

2 

•  • 

11 

•  • 

15 

1 

176 

15 

20 

I 

2  < 

I 

59  ' 
2 

7 
8 


98 


23 
1 

34 
1 
6 
9 


21 
1 

30 

•  • 

6 
16 
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M.  Guerry,*  that  in  the  departments  where  the  greatest  amount  of  in- 
struction had  been  imparted,  there  the  greatest  amount  of  crime  was 
found  to  exist,  and  thence  the  conclusion  was  hastily  formed  that  in- 
struction is  unfavourable  to  innocence.  An  examination  of  the  facts 
adduced  by  M.  Guerry,  aided  by  a  little  reflection,  would  have  shown 
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how  false  was  such  a  conclusion.  That  examination  would  have  es- 
tablished tlie  fact,  that  although  there  was  a  greater  proportion  of 
offences  in  the  more  enlightened  departments,  the  criminals  were  found 
among  the  uninstructed,  and  reflection  would  soon  have  shown  why  this 
must  be  so.  In  an  instructed  community,  those  who  had  not  partaken 
of  the  advantage  of  education  would  be  placed  in  circumstances  unfa- 
vourable to  the  pursuit  of  honest  callings,  since  the  instructed  would 
command  a  preference  from  all  wha  had  employments  to  bestow  ;  and 
besides,  where  ignorance  abounds,  the  standard  of  morals  must  be  low, 
and  offences  which  could  not  be  tolerated  in  a  more  enlightened  com- 
munity might  pass  unnoticed. 

The  criminal  jurisprudence  of  Scotland  is,  in  some  respects,  on  a 
better  footing  than  that  of  England.  The  existence  of  a  public  prose- 
cutor relieves  individuals  against  whom  trespasses  have  been  committed 
from  the  expense  of  time  and  the  inconvenience  otherwise  of  coming 
forward  to  accuse,  and  thus  renders  punishment  more  certain.  It  is, 
besides,  the  duty  of  the  oflScers  of  justice  to  inquire  into  the  circum- 
stances attending  every  crime  that  is  known  to  have  been  committed, 
without  waiting,  as  in  England,  until  some  person  shall  have  been 
accused  and  apprehended  on  account  of  the  same.  By  the  practice  in 
Scotland  it  will  sometimes  happen  that  the  inquiry  thus  made  serves  to 
point  out  the  culprit,  who,  for  want  of  such  a  preliminary  investigation, 
would  have  remained  undiscovered.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to 
determine  in  what  degree  this  greater  chance  of  detection  and  punish- 
ment deters  from  the  commission  of  offences,  but  that  it  must  have  some 
good  effect  few  will  be  disposed  to  doubt. 

It  is  surprising  that  a  system  so  superior  in  these  respects  to  that  of 
England  should  have  been  imaccompanied  by  any  plan  for  the  system- 
atic registration  of  offences.  The  performance  of  this  important  duty 
seems  to  have  been  left  very  much  to  the  discretion  of  local  officers, 
and,  as  might  be  expected,  it  was  very  imperfectly  done  by  some,  and 
not  even  attempted  by  others,  until  the  passing  of  the  Act  1  Wm.  IV., 
c.  37,  which  empowered  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment to  require  from  the  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland  the  preparation 
for  Parliament  of  criminal  returns  for  each  year,  according  to  a  form 
specified  in  the  statute,  and  which  the  Secretary  of  State  had  power  to 
vary  at  his  pleasure.  The  form  prescribed  by  the  Act  was  used  up  to 
1835  inclusive,  with  the  exception  of  1831,  the  returns  for  which  year 
have,  by  some  accident,  not  appeared  ;  but  in  1836,  and  each  subse- 
quent year,  the  criminal  returns  for  Scotland  have  been  assimilated  in 
form  to  those  which  relate  to  England  and  Wales. 

The  number  of  persons  committed,  convicted,  sentenced  to  death  and 
executed,  in  Scotland,  in  the  following  years,  between  1830  and  1835, 
were — 
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Yean. 

Committed. 

Males  and  Female*. 

1830 

2,063 

1832 

1,8»8 

533 

1833 

2,033 

531 

1834 

2,125 

586 

1835 

2,225 

612 

Convicted. 


Male*  and  Female 
1,274 
1,194     ;    333 
1,418     I     378 
1,403     I    387 
1,473     1    427 


Sentenced  to  Death. 

Males  and  Females. 
8 


5 
9 
5 


1 
1 
1 
1 


Sxecnted. 


Males  and  Females. 
8 
2 
3 

4 
4 


The  number  of  committals  in  Scotland  since  1835  liave  been — 


Yean. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

1836 

2,223 

699 

2,l»22 

1837 

2,391 

735 

3,126 

18.38 

2,609 

809 

3,418 

1839 

2,490 

919 

3,40J 

1840 

2,866 

1,006 

3,872 

1841 

2,533 

1,029 

3,562 

1842 

3,025 

1,164 

4,189 

1843 

2,737 

878 

3,615 

1844 

2,617 

9.58 

3,575 

1845 

2,515 

1,022 

3,537 

1846 

2,901 

1,168 

4,069 

1847 

3,320 

1,315 

4,635 

1848 

3,490 

1,419 

4,909 

1849 

3,228 

1,129 

4,357 

Distinguishing  the  accused  according  to  the  classes  of  crimes,  and 
the  circumstances  of  instruction,  so  far  as  these  were  ascertained,  the 
numl>er8  were  in  each  year  as  follows. — {See  pp.  659-661.) 

The  commitments  for  crime  in  Scotland  are  much  fewer  in  propor- 
tion to  the  population  than  in  England.  In  1841  the  proportions  were, 
in  England  and  Wales,  one  committal  for  573  persons,  and  in  Scotland 
one  for  738  persons.  The  comparison  in  favour  of  Scotland  in  this 
respect,  as  evincing  a  greater  degree  of  personal  respectability,  is,  how- 
ever, at  least  neutralized  by  the  much  larger  proportion  of  females 
committed  in  Scotland.  In  that  year  (1841)  there  was  committed  in 
England  and  Wales  one  in  every  1565  females  living,  and  in  Scotland 
one  in  every  1343.  The  proportion  of  convictions  to  committals  is 
usually  greater  in  Scotland  than  in  England.  Those  proportions  in  each 
of  the  fourteen  years  from  1836  to  1849  were — 


Years. 

England  and  Wales. 

.Scotland. 

1836 

70-39] 

[>er  cent. 

73-64] 

percent. 

1837 

72-37 

It 

73-64 

»» 

1838 

72-68 

ji 

76-74 

jj 

183J 

72-95 

n 

75-82 

n 

1840 

73-29 

n 

75-13 

ft 

1841 

73-05 

n 

74-87 

n 

1842 

72-60 

>» 

75-08 

n 

1843 

71-28 

»» 

71-48 

ti 

1844 

71-28 

n 

76-05 

It 

1845 

71-60 

91 

75-74 

n 

1846 

72-26 

n 

75-32 

J9 

1847 

74-71 

n 

76-76 

n 

1848 

75-45 

»» 

75-14 

tt 

1849 

75-49 

»» 

75-14 

tt 

SCOT,...D 

NHIIiei  Reftd 

'^^p,?S' 

Miln. 

Wtrll. 
Ftm. 

Hsi«. 

■rlnr 
Oiofi. 

itj™. 

Fem. 

M.le.. 

f™. 

fv™. 

18:«. 

Offences  jiiiuinst  iipr»>i.i      .     -     ■ 
Offcnoei  »g»iD»t  property,  witli  1 

Si 

64 

10 
14 

377 
132 

lt> 

181 

4B 

6 

20 

Offence.  ■Baiost  property,  willi- 1 

195 

126 

443 

251 

142 

3H 

19 

1 

Furgpry  ■ndoffeiictang^nBt our- 1 

9 
9 

13 

13 
20 

12 

S 
16 

■j 

■j 

Other  offences 

T 

9 

75 

32 

44 

;t 

5 

366 

173 

I.06S 

362 

437 

J2     1     M 

1 

Offences  kgnlnst  persons      .      .      . 
Offences   sigoinst  property,  with! 

viuUucu             f 

Od'enef^  atralnst  property,  Kitli-I 

60 
75 
■260 

12 

a? 

13S 

243 

603 

41 
44 

2:12 

187 
52 
159 

} 

r. 

23 

1 

Walidi.iu!  offences  sgaiDBt  pr'>perly 
forgery,  and  ofleniee  mgainst  cur- 1 

rency                  / 

OHier  offences 

la 

10 

27 

3 

10 

1 

2 

1 

38 

14 

115 

4t 

47 

2 
41 

14 

65 

445 

248 

1,W. 

427 

479 

3 

Offences  ngidnst  liroperly,  with  1 

c: 

13 
32 

sue 

45 

':: 

^ 

Offences  affainst  [iroperty,  wi'lli-  i 
DUtvlolenee ( 

MoJlrlousolfenrrBaRBtn St  property 
Korjtery,  nnd  c.flfincc.sgunst  CUT- 1 

renry                  f 

Other  offences 

171 

S 

135 
1 
11 

637 

22 

33; 
16 

216 
16 
21 

3 

^* 

1 
1 

31 

6 

169 

41 

36 

6 

5 

^■J 

l'J8 

1,529 

541 

569 

61 

91 

2 

18.19 

Offences  agoinat  persons      .      .      , 
Offences  sgdnst  property,   with  1 

CO 
83 

13 

a-j 

3CI 
262 

40 
73 

169 

' 

26 
2 

2 

Offences  against  properly,  mrlth-  1 
outTiolenco f 

MnlicionsoirencfsR^talnst  properly 

F.irgery,  (Uiii  offi'nir*  against  rur- 1 
"■ucy                  f 

Oilier  offences 

12 

199 
9 

66S 
56 

427 
5 
34 

1C4 

27 

" 

ae 

5 

120 

31 

36 

1 

4 

*■» 

357    1,4'>4 

610 

46.'. 

43 

:,4 

« 

1810 

Offences  against  persons      .      .      . 
IMI'ences   against   iiropcrty,  with 

ii3 
8C 

39 

416 

59 

161 

59 

2 

0 

18 

a 

■; 

OtTenccs   Bfttlnst  property,  with- 

300 

210 

775 

413 

190 

37 

20 

3 

WaliciousotrcnpeBHRainM  property 
Torpcry,  oml  uffeiicea  nfolnst  cur- 1 

3 

13 

21 

:,6 

an 

22 
23 

G 

0 
9 

19 

112 

S,l 

* 

9 

540 

31. 

1,678 

619 

504 

55 

67- 

4 
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Neitlier  Read 

Read  or  Write 

Read  and 

Saperior 

SCOTLAND. 

nor  Write. 

Imperfectly. 

Write  WelL 

Inatmction. 

Male*. 

Fern. 

Males. 

Fern. 

Malea. 

Fem. 

Males. 

Fem. 

1841 

Oflences  Against  persons      .     .     . 

92 

23 

445 

71 

174. 

5 

8 

•  • 

Offences  against  property,  with 
violence 

65 

26 

242 

52 

34 

6 

4 

•  • 

Offences  against  property,  with- 
out violence J 

204 

180 

650 

480 

193 

55 

21 

3 

Malicious  offences  against  property 

•* 

5 

30 

6 

18 

• . 

•  • 

•  • 

Forgery,  and  offences  against  cur- 
rency       

12 

11 

48 

32 

19 

4 

2 

Other  offences 

55 

16 

147 

35 

38 

8 

4 

•  • 

435 

261 

1,562 

676 

476 

78 

3J 

3 

1843 

Offences  against  persons      .     .     . 

127 

26 

4S9 

81 

190 

4 

35 

1 

Offences  against  property,  with 
violence 

92 

36 

342 

97 

49 

5 

9 

•  • 

Offences  against  property,  with- 
out violence 

259 

211 

818 

563 

170 

29 

25 

3 

Malicious  offences  against  property 

4 

2 

64 

•* 

4 

15 

1 

3 

■  • 

Forgery,  and  offences  against  cur-  ) 
rency / 

9 

22 

67 

32 

33 

3 

4 

Other  offences 

30 

17 

113 

31 

38 

1 

12 

•  ■ 

521 

314 

1,893 

791 

495 

43 

88 

4 

1843 

Offences  against  persons      .     .     . 

96 

16 

432 

64 

117 

3 

14 

•  • 

Offences  against   property,  with 
violence 

82 

27 

337 

78 

35 

3 

6 

•  • 

Offences  against  property,  with- 
out violence 

Malicious  offences  against  property 

254 

142 

835 

418 

130 

19 

31 

1 

5 

3 

28 

5 

12 

1 

3 

•  • 

Forgery,  and  offences  against  cur- 
rency       

Other  offences 

10 

18 

48 

44 

19 

1 

3 

•  • 

40 

11 

82 

21 

37 

1 

6 

•  • 

487 

217 

1,762 

630 

406 

28 

63 

1 

1844 

Offences  against  persons      .     .     . 

97 

20 

402 

59 

137 

8 

24 

•  • 

Offences  against  property,  with 
violence 

76 

15 

314 

87 

47 

10 

1 

•  • 

Offences  against  property,  with- 
out violence 

275 

202 

744 

446 

121 

37 

19 

1 

Bfalicious  offences  against  property 

•  • 

2 

16 

1 

11 

1 

2 

•  • 

Forgery,  and  offences  against  cur-  ) 

rency / 

Other  offences 

12 

8 

58 

23 

21 

2 

9 

•  • 

44 

14 

122 

16 

38 

2 

8 

•  • 

504 

261 

1,656 

632 

375 

60 

35 

1 

1845 

Offences  against  persons      .     .     . 

115 

17 

403 

70 

177 

8 

31 

•  • 

Offences  against  property,  with 
violence 

78 

27 

274 

79 

37 

7 

1 

1 

Offences  against  property,  with-l 
out  violence 

241 

196 

710 

487 

153 

46 

10 

1 

Malicious  offences  against  property 

8 

1 

39 

6 

8 

S 

I 

•  ■ 

Forgery,  and  offences  against  cor- ) 
^rencj / 

7 

9 

34 

25 

29 

3 

3 

•  ■ 

Other  offences 

30 

11 

87 

22 

29 

2 

6 

1 

479 

261 

1,547 

689 

432 

69 

58 

S 
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Neither  Read 

R(«d  m 

r  Write 

Read  and 

Superior 

SCOTLAND. 

nor  Write. 

Imperf 
Males. 

ecdy. 

Write  Well. 

Iniitruction. 

Males. 

Fem. 

Fem. 

Males. 

:Fem. 

Males. 

Fem. 

l&iO 

Offences  against  persons      .     .     . 

177 

27 

511 

66 

212 

11 

25 

1 

Offences  against   property,  with 
violence f 

91 

52 

266 

69 

36 

6 

3 

•  ■ 

Offences  against  property,  with-| 
out  violence 

253 

214 

688 

546 

202 

87 

24 

3 

Malicious  offences  against  property 

14 

3 

57 

7 

19 

2 

1 

. . 

Forgery,  and  offences  against  cur- 1 
rency 

6 

9 

35 

26 

19 

2 

5 

Other  offences 

39 

18 

137 

16 

66 

•  • 

7 

. . 

580 

323 

1,694 

730 

554 

108 

65 

4 

184T 

Offences  against  persons     .     .     . 

193 

35 

510 

75 

182 

12 

16 

•  • 

Offences  against  property,  with 
violence f 

135 

43 

418 

112 

65 

6 

4 

•  • 

Offences  against  property,  with-  \ 
out  violence / 

312 

236 

822 

608 

242 

72 

15 

•  « 

Malicious  offences  against  property 

12 

4 

34 

8 

14 

1 

9 

•  • 

Forgery,  and  offences  against  cur- ) 
rency / 

11 

13 

46 

31 

21 

3 

2 

Other  offences 

43 

11 

136 

43 

43 

2 

10 

•  • 

706 

342 

1,966 

877 

567 

96 

56 

•  • 

1848 

Offences  against  persons     .     .     . 

157 

30 

605 

92 

236 

14 

28 

•  • 

Offences  against  property,  with) 
violence f 

104 

30 

466 

138 

66 

10 

2 

•  • 

Offences  against  property,  with-) 
out  violence / 

265 

198 

827 

669 

232 

71 

30 

•  • 

Malicious  offences  against  property 

8 

3 

28 

6 

10 

2 

3 

•  • 

Forgery,  and  offences  against  cur- 
rency       

Other  offences 

18 

7 

65 

45 

27 

4 

5 

•  • 

59 

32 

151 

57 

77 

6 

9 

4 

611 

300 

2,142 

1,007 

648 

107 

77 

4 

ISiO 

Offences  against  persons     •     .     . 

124 

30 

526 

62 

207 

12 

33 

•  • 

Offences  against  property,  with 
violence 

96 

46 

392 

95 

58 

12 

2 

.  * 

Offences  against  property,  with-  ) 
out  violence j 

289 

218 

838 

498 

206 

56 

17 

2 

Malicious  offences  against  property 

15 

3 

27 

6 

19 

•  • 

2 

• . 

Forgery,  and  offences  against  cur- 

15 

10 

65 

31 

18 

4 

14 

1 

Other  offences      

37 

8 

123 

22 

60 

2 

6 

3 

576 

315 

1,981 

714 

568 

86 

74 

6 

This  result  is  probably  owing  to  the  investigation  by  competent  per- 
sons which  precedes  commitment  in  Scotland ;  a  circumstance  which 
may,  in  some  measure,  account  also  for  the  fewer  commitments  propor- 
tioned to  population  than  are  made  in  England. 

The  proportionate  ages  at  which  committals  were  made  in  each  of 
the  years  1836  to  1849,  in  Scotland,  were — 
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AtiE**. 


Aged  12  years  and  under  . 
Above  12,  and  nut  exceeding  IG  . 
ir, 

21 

30 

40 

50 
Above  ()0  years 
Ages  unknown 


it 
»» 
il 

91 


21  . 
30  . 
40  . 
50. 
60  . 


1 
1830  1 

2-40 

1837 

1S38  j 

1833 

2-6J  1 

2-16 

311 

12-60 

14-01 

12-6U 

14-99 

24-83 

23-80 

26-30 

25-84 

31-7;» 

23-72 

29-4:5 

25-30 

15-67 

15-64 

16-00 

15-89 

6-98 

7-74 

6-20 

7-27 

3-01 

3-33 

2-57 

3-11 

0-82 

1-34 

0-76 

0-91 

1-85 

1-73 

3-89 

0-58 

100- 

100- 

100- 

100- 

ISiO    ;     1811     (      1C»12 


3-33 

3-68 

3-65 

14-41 

13-81 

12-40 

•22-83 

25-10 

25-13 

31-07 

29-81 

30-60 

15-70 

15-75 

16-54 

7-41 

716 

6-87 

2-8I 

3-00 

2-98 

1-53 

1-24 

1-28 

0-77 

0-45 

0-55 

100' 


100- 


100- 


AGES. 


iai3  I    1844       1845       1816  i    1817       1848  I    1(M9 


Aged  12  years  and  under  .     . 
Above  12,  and  not  exceeding  16 


16 

21 

30 

40 

50 

Above  60  years 
Ages  unknown 


»» 


>» 
»» 

T» 


21 
30 
40 
50 
60 


3-26 

11-62 

27-22 

32-00 

14-73 

6-55 

3-23 

1-30 

009 


4-22 

14-99 

24-78 

28-a9 

15-61 

7-94 

2-88 

1-31 

0-18 


3-31 

11-76 

25-05 

31-49 

15-50 

8-59 

2-82 

1-36 

0-12 


2 -'.'3 

13-17 

23-96 

31-1«0 

15-56 

7-89 

3-34 

1-10 

0-15 


•> 


100- 


100' 


100.        100- 


3-13 

13-57 

24-83 

30-27 

16-40 

7-92 

2-63 

1-17 

0-08 


2-00 

11-37 

24-77 

32-45 

16-72 

8-54 

2-87 

1-26 

0-02 


2-16 

11-31 

25-09 

33-05 

16-21 

7-87 

3-19 

1-01 

0-11 


,100' 


100- 


I 

■I — 

ilOO' 


The  proportionate  numbers  under  16  years  are  much  greater  than 
in  England.  The  actual  number  of  boys  and  girls  charged  with  offences 
were — 


Yean. 

lk>ya. 

GirU. 

Total 

1836 

3S0 

58 

438 

1837 

452 

70 

552 

lais 

426 

82 

.503 

1839 

491 

125 

616 

1840 

554 

135 

689 

1841 

497 

126 

623 

1842 

520 

153 

673 

1843 

463 

75 

538 

1844 

554 

133 

687 

1845 

441 

89 

533 

1846 

517 

138 

655 

1847 

729 

145 

874 

1848 

516 

140 

656 

1849 

476 

111 

587 

Tlie  increase  in  these  numbers,  firom  year  to  year,  is  even  greater 
proportionally  to  the  number  than  in  England. 

The  number  of  accused  persons  in  Scotland,  to  whom  instraction 
beyond  reading  and  writing  liad  been  imparted,  are  given  in  a  preced- 
ing table.  It  has  not  been  practicable  to  obtain  any  analysis  of  these 
cases  for  any  year  except  1836,  when  tlie  number  of  instructed  persoM 
accused  was  55,  of  whom  one  was  a  female,  the  whole  numbers  aecoaed 
having  been  2223  males  and  699  females.  Of  tlie  fifty-five  instructed 
persons  accused,  forty-one  were  convicted.    Their  offences 
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Bestiality 1 

ABsauIts 14 

Housebreaking 2 

Theft— 14  males,  1  female      ....  15 

Fraud 2 

Forgery 3 

The  punishments  awarfed  wcrc- 

Transportotion  for  life  .     .     .     .     >     2 

1 
1 

—  4 
2 

1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
7 
I 
5 
1 
3 
1 

—  27 


Peijury      . I 

Breach  of  the  peace 1 

Other  offences 2 


Total 


41 


^    7      „ 

Outlawry    . 

Imprisonment 

for  12  months 

»> 

9        1, 

w 

8        1, 

if 

6        „ 

t» 

4        „ 

>» 

3        „ 

II 

2        „ 

w 

40  days    . 

II 

1  month 

II 

20  days    . 

w 

14     „     . 

II 

10     „      . 

Fined  5/.  0» 1 

,,    3/.  3«.  each 2 

I,     2/.  2# I 

l/.0» 1 

Sum  not  mentioned   ....  2 


II 
II 


Discharged  on  giving  surety 

.     Total 


7 
1 

41 


The  ages  of  the  forty-one  conricts  were — 

Under  20  years 2 

Between  2i)  and  30  years 23 

30  an<l  45  years 12 


II 


Above  45  years 4 

Total    ...    41 


During  the  fourteen  yeare  embraced  by  the  returns  wc  have  been  exa- 
mining, there  were  only  tliirty-nine  educated  females  accused  of  offences 
in  Scotland.  We  have  not  any  means  for  ascertaining  the  result  of 
these  accusations,  but  comparing  that  number  with  the  result  in  Eng- 
land, we  find  that  it  is  far  less  favourable.  Taking  the  difference  of 
population  into  the  calculation,  there  should  have  been  in  the  fourteen 
years  not  more  than  eight  educated  females  accused  in  Scotland  to  be 
equal  to  the  fifty-three  accused  in  the  same  period  in  England  and 
Wales.  This  difference  is  probably  owing  to  the  more  general  spread 
of  instruction  in  Scotland,  and  therefore  to  the  greater  proportion  of 
the  population  qualified  to  rank  among  well-instructed  persons. 

During  the  year  for  which  we  are  thus  enabled  to  analyze  the  cri- 
minal returns,  there  were  only  fifteen  counties  among  the  thirty-two  into 
which  Scotland  is  divided  tliat  furnished  causes  for  criminal  accusations 
against  educated  persons.  The  returns  do  not  distinguish  the  counties 
in  which  convictions  followed ;  but  in  the  following  table  (p.  664)  will  be 
seen  the  numbers  of  persons  of  that  class  who  were  accused  in  each  of 
the  ten  years,  1836  to  1845,  in  the  several  counties  of  Scotland. 

The  criminal  returns  for  Ireland  have  not  hitherto  been  made  to 
distinguish  between  persons  who  read  and  write  well,  and  those  who 
have  been  instructed  in  any  higher  branch  of  knowledge :  it  will  not  be 
possible,  therefore,  to  carry  this  line  of  examination  into  the  criminal 
statistics  of  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  but  in  closing  the 
remarks  which  the  facts  here  recorded,  as  experienced  in  Great  Britain, 
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COUNTIES. 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

184-^ 

1843 

IS  14 

iMi 

Aberdeen.     .     . 

13 

12 

4 

2 

3 

2 

5 

3 

•  • 

Arirvlfi       .      .      •      • 

6 

2 

3 

9 

7 

4 

Ayr 

2 

•  • 

•  • 

5 

•  • 

3 

6 

2 

RanfF 

•  • 

4 

•  • 

1 

•  • 

2 

Berwick    .... 

•  • 

•  • 

2 

Buto 

•  • 

•  • 

1 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

. . 
1 
1 

•  • 
1 

•  • 

1 
3 

C^AithnoBS.      ... 

Clackmannan 

1 

Dumbarton    .     .     . 

1 

•  • 

•  • 

2 

1 

I 

1 

5 

Dumfries  .... 

i 

•  • 

2 

1 

3 

•  « 

1 

2 

2 

Edinburgh     .     .     . 

6 

14 

22 

9 

9 

4 

9 

•  • 

6 

Elgin  and  Moray      . 

. . 

•  • 

•  • 

1 

•  • 

1 

•  « 

•  • 

•  • 

Fife 

1 

•  • 

1 

2 

3 

4 

9 

1 

4 

Forfar      .     .     .     • 

6 

7 

7 

2 

3 

6 

2 

6 

1 

Haddington  .     .     . 

1 

. . 

3 

1 

2 

1 

1 

•  • 

2 

Inverness.     .     . 

•  % 

.  ■ 

I 

.  • 

1 

•  • 

•  • 

1 

7 

Kincardine    .     .     . 

1 

1 

•  • 

2 

3 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

Kinross    .... 

1 

5 

•  « 

•  • 

1 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

Kirkcudbright    .     . 

■ . 

. . 

•  • 

1 

•  • 

1 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

Lanark     .     .     •     . 

11 

14 

12 

5 

11 

5 

14 

19 

9 

4 

Linlithgow     .     .     . 

1 

2 

6 

6 

3 

2 

4 

1 

2 

2 

Nairn  ..... 

1 

•  • 

1 
2 

•  • 

2 

•  • 

1 

•  • 

•  • 

1 

•  • 
1 

•  • 
I 

Orkney  and  Zetland 

. . 

1 

Peebles     .... 

• . 

•  • 

. . 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

1 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

Perth 

2 

1 

8 

•  • 

4 

«  • 

2 

4 

1 

5 

Renfrew  .... 

5 

4 

7 

7 

8 

2 

14 

6 

12 

12 

Ross  and  Cromarty . 

1 

. . 

1 

•  • 

. . 

•  • 

1 

■  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

Roxburgh      .     . 

3 

3 

3 

3 

7 

5 

6 

1 

•  • 

2 

Selkirk      .... 

• . 

1 

. . 

1 

1 

1 

• . 

1 

•  • 

•  • 

Stirling     .... 
Sutherland     .     .     . 

. . 

1 

6 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

•  • 

I 

. . 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

3 

1 

•  • 

•  • 

1 

Wiorton     .... 

1 

•  • 

•  • 

I 

•  • 

•  • 

1 

Totol  .     .     . 

55 

68 

93 

57 

71 

42 

92 

64 

64 

55 

80  naturally  called  for,  regarding  the  influence  of  education  in  restrain- 
ing from  the  commission  of  crime,  it  is  necessary  to  guard  against  the 
inference  that  to  instruct  a  man  beyond  the  merest  elements  of  human 
acciuirement  will  suffice  to  destroy  all  tendency  to  evil  courses,  and  that 
we  require  nothing  more  than  the  initiation  of  the  people  generally  into 
some  certain  branches  of  school  learning  in  order  to  render  our  prisons 
useless,  and  to  shut  up  our  courts  of  justice.  That  amid  the  many 
thousands  who  are  yearly  called  to  answer  for  offences  committed 
against  the  persons  and  the  property  of  their  fellow-citizen^",  so  very 
small  a  proportion  as  44  in  10,000  in  England,  and  180  in  10,000  in 
Scotland,  should  have  belonged  to  classes  having  received  the  benefit  of 
something  beyond  tlie  merest  rudiments  of  knowledge,  ought  not  to  leafl 
us  to  believe  that  the  same  amount  of  instruction,  if  imparted  to  all, 
would  diminish  offences  in  anything  like  that  proportion.  In  commu- 
nities where  the  great  mass  of  the  people  are  left  in  ignorance,  and  only 
a  few,  comparatively,  are  instructed,  those  few  will  find  themselves  in  a 
far  better  position  than  the  mass  for  obtaining  honest  employment,  and 
thus  will  have  fewer  temptations  to  withstand.  If  all  were  equally 
instructed,  this  condition,  of  course,  could  not  exist,  and  then  we  might 
be.  better  able  to  estimate  at  its  true  value  the  moral  influence  of 
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instruction.  Knowing  what  we  know  of  the  quality  of  education  as  it 
has  usually  been  imparted  to  the  youth  of  this  country,  dare  we  hope 
that  its  restraining  influence  would  be  great?  It  is  true,  we  might 
even  then  expect  to  put  an  end  to  much  of  the  violence  and  fraud  by 
which  the  community  is  now  disgraced.  Merely  instructed  persons 
would  better  calculate  the  worldly  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
right  and  wrong  conduct ;  and  who  can  estimate  how  much  of  crime 
and  consequent  misery  in  the  world  result  from  miscalculation !  But 
further,  is  it  not  certain  that  an  instructed  community  would  be  able  to 
apply  its  energies  more  beneficially  for  the  whole  than  is  possible  where 
general  ignorance  prevails—  that  employments  would  be  more  certain  and 
more  profitable,  and  temptations  to  dishonesty  fewer  and  weaker?* 

It  is  a  common  remark,  that  in  every  community  we  must  look  to 
those  who  occupy  the  middle  rank  of  society  for  the  greatest  amount  of 
virtue  ;  and  we  may  believe  that  the  remark  would  not  have  received, 
as  it  has,  the  general  assent  of  society,  imless  it  had  been  supported  at 
least  by  appearances.  Is  it  true,  then,  that  a  condition  midway  between 
poverty  and  affluence  is  the  most  favourable  to  human  excellence,  mean- 
ing, by  that  term,  virtuous  conduct  proceeding  from  principle  ?  This 
may  well  be  doubted.  We  may  find  that  a  smaller  proportion  of  open 
profligacy  exists  among  persons  placed  in  that  condition  than  is  ap- 
parent among  the  richer  class,  and  in  the  ranks  of  the  poor,  without 
being  therefore  forced  to  admit  that  the  middle  class  is  governed  by  a 
nicer  sense  of  propriety  or  juster  views  of  duty  than  others.  May  it 
not  be,  that  the  greater  decency  of  their  conduct  is  the  result  of  circum- 
stances rather  than  of  principle  ;  that,  being  removed  from  the  tempta- 
tions offered  by  idleness  and  opportunity  to  the  rich,  and  from  the  yet 
stronger  temptations  of  want,  from  which  there  is  no  escape  for  the 
uninstructed  poor,  they  are  constrained  to  pursue  a  routine  of  daily 
employment  which  leaves  but  little  time  for  the  indulgence  of  immoral 
pursuits  ?  The  judgment  of  men  upon  the  conduct  of  others  can  only  be 
formed  upon  a  view  of  their  outward  acts,  since  we  cannot  duly  appre- 
ciate their  motives  for  what  they  do,  nor  the  degree  of  fortitude  exercised 
in  what  they  resist ;  else  we  might  probably  find  that  good  dispositions 
are  pretty  equally  divided,  and  should  be  made  to  acknowledge  their 
existence  under  circumstances  apparently  the  most  unpromising. 

The  good  effect  which  honest  employment  is  calculated  to  produce 
upon  even  the  worst  of  criminals,  and  under  apparently  the  most  un- 
favourable circumstances,  may  be  learned  from  the  following  testimony 
offered  by  the  Honourable  Grey  Bennet  to  the  Committee  on  the  State 

*  The  proportion  of  oiTenders  in  England  and  Wales,  in  1841,  was  1  in  573  of  the  popu- 
lation ;  in  Scotland,  1  in  742 ;  a  difference  in  favour  of  the  latter  which  it  is  fair  to  attribute 
in  great  part,  if  not  entirely,  to  the  more  general  spread  of  instruction  as  compared  in  that 
respect  with  England. 
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of  the  Police  of  the  Metropolis,  which  sat  in  1817,  and  of  which  he  was 
chairman  : — 

"  I  had  been  there  (Newgate  prison)  a  few  weeks  before,  and  found 
it,  as  usual,  in  the  most  degraded  and  aiflicting  state.  The  women 
were  then  mixed  all  together,  old  and  young — the  young  beginners  with 
the  old  offenders — the  girl  for  the  first  offence  with  the  hardened  and 
drunken  prostitute — the  tried  with  the  untried — the  accused  with  the 
condemned — the  transports  with  those  under  sentence  of  death ;  all 
were  crowded  together  in  one  promiscuous  assemblage,  noisy,  idle,  and 
profligate ;  clamorous  at  the  gratings  soliciting  money,  and  begging  at 
the  prison  window  with  spoons  attached  to  the  ends  of  sticks.  In  little 
more  than  a  fortnight  the  whole  scene  was  changed,  through  the  humane 
and  philanthropic  exertions  of  Mrs.  Fry,  the  wife  of  a  banker  in  the 
city.  In  the  first  yard  I  visited  were  seventy-eight  women  ;  sixty-five 
of  these  were  employed  on  needlework  which  had  been  procured  for 
them.  In  one  fortnight  the  work  done  was  344  shirts,  64  sliifts,  59 
aprons,  and  250  pinafores.  There  are  yet  no  proper  means  for  classi- 
fication and  arrangement  of  the  prisoners,  but  the  change  in  their 
appearance  was  most  striking.  The  bold  liardened  look  of  guilt  was 
gone — the  impudent  system  of  begging  had  ceased — all  were  busy  and 
cheerful,  and  at  least  looked  contented  and  happy.  I  asked  in  all  the 
rooms  of  the  prisons  if  they  preferred  occupation  to  idleness,  and  if 
they  approved  of  the  change  ?  The  answer  was  unanimously,  yes ; 
and  several  with  tears  in  their  eyes  said,  '  If  we  had  had  any  means  of 
gaining  our  bread,  we  should  not  have  been  here.' '' 

What  a  lesson  in  legislation  may  be  learned  from  this  declaration ! 
It  is  not  pretended  that  the  active  interference  of  Government  can  pos- 
sibly be  given,  or  that  if  it  were  possible  it  would  be  efficacious,  in 
providing  honest  employments  for  the  people.  But  much  may  be  done 
in  removing  legislative  impediments  that  lie  in  the  way  of  industry,  in 
opening  new  markets,  and  extending  those  already  open  to  our  com- 
merce; and  until  all  that  is  possible  in  this  respect  shall  have  been 
accomplished,  and  all  that  is  needed  in  the  way  of  education  and  moral 
training  of  the  people  shall  have  been  supplied,  is  it  unjust  to  say  that 
a  part,  at  least,  of  the  criminality,  induced  by  restrictions  and  by 
ignorance,  lies  at  the  door  of  the  legblature  ? 

If  forced  to  leave  the  question  here,  there  would,  however,  be  but 
little  cause  for  hoping  that  in  future  years  the  rapid  march  of  crime 
which  we  liave  witnessed  could  be  arrested.  Our  hopes  in  this  respect 
must  be  based  upon  the  conviction,  fast  gaining  converts  among  all 
that  are  powerful  to  influence  the  course  of  le^slation,  that  to  im|)ari 
mechanically  the  rudiments  of  instruction,  or  even  to  carry  a  pupil 
through  a  course  of  classical  learning,  should  not  be  consideerd  edu- 
cation— that  the  educator  must  form  the  character  as  well  as  store  the 
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memory — mmt  implant  as  living  principles  within  the  pupil's  heart  a 
reverence  for  trutli  and  justice.  To  imagine  that  this  end  can  be 
attained  without  awakening  the  spirit  of  religion  in  his  heart,  were  worse 
than  useless ;  but  when  this  chord,  which  can  be  found  when  sought  for 
in  every  human  breast,  shall  once  be  rightly  attuned,  all  difficulty  must 
be  over,  and  it  must  thenceforth  be  next  to  imposable  for  any  degree  of 
temptatinn  to  draw  a  man  into  the  ran"kB  of  habitual  criminality. 

The  Irish  returns  of  crime  have  not  until  of  late  years  been  rendered 
with  regularity.  The  number  of  committals  and  conviotions  in  each  of 
the  eight  years  from  1805  to  1812  inclusive  were  as  follows :  — 

Ymn.  CnmniiitHl.  ConTfcud.  I              Ynn.  OomnillUd.  Canilded. 

180S                .l/JXI                603  1809                3,641                943 

1906                3.781                 643  1810                3,799                81'J 

lg07                S,:r21                60S  1S11                 4,163  1,113 

1803                3,7(H                S68  j  1S12                t,336  t,45S 

The  proportion  of  convictions  to  committals  in  the  above  years  ia  on  the 
average  but  little  more  than  22  per  cent.,  affording  an  unfavourable 
view  of  the  administration  of  justice  in  Ireland  at  that  time.  In  each 
of  the  six  years  from  1805  to  1810  there  were  e.tecuted — 

180r>        -1:3,  of  whom  a  were  for  murder.  IWW        53,  orwhom  IS  wero  formnrdor. 


Between- 1812  and  1822  there  must  have  occurred  either  a  fearful 
increase  of  crime,  or  a  much  more  vigilant  police,  for  the  committals  in 
that  interval  of  ten  years  were  trebled  in  number.  The  returns  from 
1822  down  to  the  present  time  have  been  given  with  regularity,  and  we 
find  that  the  committals  and  convictions,  the  numbers  sentenced  to  death, 
and  the  executions  in  each  year  from  1822  to  1834,  were  as  follows: — 
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61 
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41 
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39 
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39 

14 
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37 

15 
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39 

17 
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39 

26 
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In  1835  the  returns  were  assimilated  in.  moat  respects  to  those  made 
in  England  and  Scotland,  exhibiting  the  number  of  offenders,  male  and 
female,  in  each  of  the  six  divisions  or  classes  of  crimes  as  already  ex- 
plained ;"  distinguishing  also  the  ages  of  persons  committed,  and  (with 
the  important  omission  of  those  instructed  beyond  reading  and  writing) 
showing  their  degree  of  instruction  also. 

■  Her  inge  C15. 
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Tl(e  number  of  committals  and  convictions  id  each  of  the  six  divisions, 
in  the  yeara  since  1834,  have  been  ae  follows : — 
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The  total  QumbcrB  of  males  and  females  committed,  of  convictions, 
of  sentences  to  death,  and  of  executions,  in  these  fifteen  .years,  were : — 
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On  inspecting  these  figures  one  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the 
exceedingly  great  degree  of  irregularity  experienced  in  the  latter  years 
of  the  series.  There  is  the  same  and  (population  considered)  even  a 
greater  rapidity  of  increase  than  we  have  seen  in  England,  but  attended 
with  the  most  violent  alternations.  The  committals,  which  were  23,891 
in  1836,  fell  in  the  following  year  to  14,804,  or  38  per  cent. ;  in  1838 
the  number  was  nearly  as  moderate ;  but  in  1839  it  jumped  to  26,392, 
an  advance  of  67  per  cent,  and  which  exhibited  the  proportion  of  accu- 
sations to  the  poptdation  as  1  in  307,  while  in  England  during  the 
same  year  it  was  as  1  in  634.  Between  1836  and  1837  the  convictions 
were  lessened  in  a  greater  degree  than  the  committals,  viz.,  from  18,110 
to  9536,  or  47  per  cent. ;  while  the  increase  of  convictions  in  1839  from 
1838  was  only  25i  per  cent.  The  fearful  augmentation  of  both  com- 
mittals and  convictions  in  the  last  three  years  of  the  series  is  clearly  one 
of  tlie  consequences  of  the  dearth  caused  by  the  potato  rot. 

The  greatest  amount  of  fluctuations  have  occurred  with  respect  to 
four  heads  of  offences, — assaults,  illicit  distillation,  riot  and  rescue, 
and  misdemeanors  not  otherwise  described.  If  the  numbers  found 
under  those  titles  are  subtracted  from  the  whole,  the  agreement  between 
the  various  years  will  be  in  a  great  measure  established. 
'  The  number  of  accused  persons  whose  ages  were  not  ascertained  has 
been  so  great  in  Ireland  that  all  computation  on  th^it  head  would  be 
useless,  and  is  omitted.  In  England  and  Scotland  the  numbers  unknown 
have  been  insignificant. 

To  persons  who  have  had  occasion  to  pursue  statistical  inquiries  on 
questions  connected  with  Ireland,  it  will  not  be  matter  for  much  surprise 
that,  in  tliis  particular  matter  of  ascertaining  the  ages  of  persons 
charged  with  offences,  there  should  be  evinced  much  want  of  care.  In 
one  of  the  years  during  which  those  ages  have  been  required  (1837), 
they  were  obtained  with  a  tolerable  degree  of  completeness,  the  ages  of 
only  396  out  of  14,804,  or  2*67*  per  cent.,  being  deficient,  proving 
thereby  that  the  accomplishment  of  the  task  is  within  the  ability  of  the 
ofiicers  to  accomplish ;  two  years  later  we  find  that  out  of  26,392 
persons  acnused,  the  ages  are  wanting  of  10,612,  or  40*20  per  cent. ; 
and  although  in  the  two  following  years  the  deficiency  is  not  so  con- 
siderable, it  is  still  out  of  all  reason  great.  The  numbers  of  accused 
persons  whose  ages  were  not  ascertained  in  each  of  the  years  during 
which  this  branch  of  inquiry  has  been  ordered  in  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland  respectively,  have  been  as  follows : — 
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670 
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The  same  degree  of  neglect  has  been  shown  in  collecting  information 
concerning  the  degrees  of  instruction,  although  the  inquiries  on  this 
head  in  Ireland  have  been  simplified  in  a  way  to  deprive  the  returns  of 
a  great  part  of  their  value  if  even  they  had  been  made  to  include  the 
whole  number,  by  omitting  to  distinguish,  as  is  done  in  England  aod 
Scotland,  persons  instructed  beyond  mere  reading  and  writing.  The 
numbers  .is  to  whom  their  intellectual  condition  was  not  ascertained  in 
the  several  years,  were — 


Yean. 

Veani. 

1835 

4,881»  in  21,205 

1843 

6, 116  in  20, 126 

1836 

1,817  „  23,891 

1844 

6,131  „  19,448 

1837 

901  „  14,804 

1845 

4,806  „  16,696 

1S18 

1,415  „  15,723 

1846 

5,237  „  18,402 

1839 

11,164  „  26,392 

1847 

7,184  „  31,209 

1840 

5,345  „  23,833 

1843 

10,052  „  38,522 

1841 

4,909  „  20,796 

1849 

12,013  „  41,989 

1842 

5,357  „  21,186 

That  the  deficiencies  here  noticed  arise  from  neglect,  and  not  from 
any  peculiar  diflSculty  attending  such  inquiries  in  Ireland,  is  evident  by 
the  fact,  that  in  the  two  years  1840  and  1841,  the  returns  for  which 
have  been  examined  for  that  purpose,  there  were  five  counties  from 
which  these  returns  in  both  years  were  complete,  and  fourteen  other 
counties  where  the  deficiencies  were  but  trifling,  while  in  several  of  the 
remaining  counties  whence  the  inquiries  have  been  most  unsatisfactorily 
answered,  the  numbers  deficient  in  respect  both  of  age  and  of  instruc- 
tion are  identical,  or  nearly  so,  e,  g, — 


1 

[)eflcicnt  in  the  R(>tnrnt  fur 

COUNTIES. 
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1811 

A|f«. 

Inttraetiun. 

Age«. 

Instruction.  1 

Cavan       .     .     . 

418 

418 

410 

448 

Cork    . 

562 

552 

952 

952 

Donegal   . 

96 

98 

67 

67 

Down  .     , 

66 

66 

19 

19 

Dublin      . 

41 

41 

Galway     . 

778 

777 

258 

258 

Mayo  .     , 

217 

217 

498 

4';« 

Sligo    .     . 

,  ;      211 

211 

166 

166 

Wicklow  . 

!       129 

129 

70 

70 

Comparing  the  three  divisions  of  the  kingdom  with  each  other  in 
respect  of  juvenile  delinquency,  we  find  that  the  centesimal  proportions 
of  persons  charged  with  ofifences  who  were  under  sixteen  years  of  age 
were  as  follows  : — 


1815 

1S36 
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1839 

1810 
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England 

11-37 

11-55 

11-24 
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•  • 
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0-42 

6-00 

7-OJ 

6-73 

9-61 

8-46 

9-16 

7-49 
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The  comparatively  small  proportion  of  offending  children  in  Ireland 
is  probaWy  owing  to  the  preponderance  in  number  in  that  island  of 
crimes  of  violence,  for  the  commission  of  which  children  are  physically 
disqualified,  while  the  larger  proportion  of  young  offenders  in  Scotland 
may  be  referred  to  the  circumstance  already  mentioned  of  the  superior 
general  instruction  of  the  Scotch  people,  and  which  opens  to  them  during 
manhood  more  opportunity  for  honest  employment  than  is  found  in 
England.  If  calculated  according  to  the  population  in  each  division 
of  the  kingdom,  and  not  in  relation  to  the  aggregate  number  of  offenders, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  mean  number  of  committals  of  children  under 
sixteen  years  of  age  during  the  above  years,  was — 

In  England  I  in  5,564  of  the  population. 
Scotland  1  „  4,495  „ 

Ireland     1  „  6,244  „ 

proportions  much  more  nearly  in  agreement  with  each  other  than  they 
are  with  the  whole  number  of  offenders,  which  seems  to  show  that  the 
various  circumstances  which  determine  the  tendencies  to  crime  in  the 
different  divisions  of  the  kingdom  do  not  develop  themselves  so  as  greatly 
to  influence  conduct  in  early  years  of  life. 

The  subject  of  prison  discipline  is  one  which  has  of  late  years  claimed 
much  attention  on  the  part  of  the  Government  and  the  legislature,  and 
various  extensive  reforms  liave  been  effected  in  the  management  of  pri- 
soners. Until  of  late  years,  the  only  quality  about  a  prison  that  seems 
to  have  been  thought  indispensable  was  its  strength  to  retain  its  in- 
mates ;  and  if  the  gaoler  was  possessed  of  activity  and  personal  coiu*age, 
it  was  never  questioned  whether  he  were  ignorant  or  instructed,  humane 
or  brutal  in  disposition,  correct  or  dissolute  in  his  conduct.  Mr. 
Fielding,  one  of  the  magistrates  of  Queen-square  Police  OflSce,  when 
examined  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Police 
of  the  Metropolis  in  1816,  respecting  the  sufficiency  of  prison  accommo- 
dation, is  reported  to  have  said — "  As  to  the  Coldbath-fields  prison,  I 
was  of  the  number  of  justices  who  voted  for  the  appointment  of  the 
man  (as  governor)  who  is  there  now — I  mean  Atkins,  who  I  thought 
the  best  suited  man  that  could  be  found  for  the  purpose,  being  a  man 
of  great  intrepidity,  which  is  the  greatest  quality  that  can  recommend 
such  a  man."  A  quarter  of  a  century  has  since  passed,  and  we  have 
in  the  interval  come  to  the  belief  that  other  qualities  beyond  mere  per- 
sonal intrepidity  are  needed  to  fit  a  man  for  having  the  custody  an  J  con- 
trol of  criminals.  A  class  of  men  very  different  from  those  among  whom 
Atkins,  the  Bow-street  runner,  was  selected,  are  now  placed  in  such 
situations,  and  somewhat  more  is  required  at  their  hands  than  that  they 
shall  keep  their  prisoners  in  subjection  by  brute  force. 

An  Act  was  passed  in  1835  for  effecting  greater  uniformity  of  prac- 
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tice  in  the  government  of  prisons,  and  for  appointing  inspectors  of 
prisons  in  Great  Britain.  Under  this  Act  five  gentlemen  have  been 
appointed  to  visit  and  inspect  every  gaol,  bridewell,  house  of  correction, 
penitentiary,  or  other  prison  in  any  part  of  Great  Britain ;  to  examine 
any  person  holding  office  in  the  same,  to  inspect  all  books  and  papers, 
and  to  inquire  into  all  matters  relating  to  such  prisons,  to  make  a  re- 
port in  writing  on  or  before  the  1st  of  February  in  each  year  as  to  the 
state  of  each  prison  visited,  and  lo  transmit  the  same  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department,  who  is  required  to  lay  it  before  Par- 
liament within  fourteen  days.  The  appointment  of  these  gentlemen,  and 
still  more  the  publication  of  their  Reports,  have  already  been  attended 
with  the  happiest  results  in  bringing  to  light  and  remedying  various 
abuses,  in  fixing  public  attention  to  the  subject,  and  in  causing  experi- 
ments to  be  undertaken  as  to  the  possibility  of  reforming  and  reclaiming 
criminals  Under  their  inspection,  our  prisons  have  now,  for  the  most 
part,  ceased  to  be  schools  for  perfecting  in  villany  the  half-taught 
scoundrel,  and  are  converted  into  places  where  penitence  and  reforma- 
tion are,  at  least,  possible. 

The  establishment  of  the  present  metropolitan  police  force,  which 
occurred  in  1829,  a  measure  which  has  since  been  copied  in  most  of  our 
populous  towns,  has  substituted  an  efficient  and  respectable  body  of  men 
for  the  Townsends,  the  Vicarys,  and  the  Atkinses,  of  former  days, 
who  were  encouraged  by  the  system  then  in  use  to  become  the  associates 
of  thieves,  at  what  were  technically  called  "  flash-houses,"  and  to  wink 
at  their  malpractices  until  they  should  have  been  led  on  to  the  commis- 
sion of  some  offence,  their  conviction  for  which  would  bring  a  substantial 
reward  to  the  thief-taker.  Under  such  a  system,  prevention  of  crime 
was  out  of  the  question ;  its  punishment  only  was  thought  of,  and  tliis 
only  when  it  had  reached  to  a  point  of  enormity  which  induced  tlie  l^s- 
lature  to  give  large  premiums  for  detection.  Can  it  afford  cause  for 
wonder  that,  under  this  shocking  system,  our  criminals  have  been  multi* 
plied  in  the  manner  we  have  witnessed  ? 
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CHAPTER  ni. 

MANNERS. 

Imperfect  Views  in  former  Times  concerning  the  Means  proper  for  repressing  Offenders — 
Drunkenness  —  Its  prevalence  in  1736  —  Means  taken  for  its  suppression  —  Failure  of 
those  Means — Quantity  of  Ardent  Spirits  consumed  then  compared  with  the  present 
Time— Drunkenness  not  confined  formerly  to  the  Working  Classes — General  Coarseness 
of  Conversation,  and  in  Popular  Writers — Anecdote  related  by  Sir  Walter  Scott— State  of 
Morals  and  Manners  fifty  Years  ago,  as  stated  in  evidence  before  the  House  of  Conmona 
— Progressive  Improvement  occasioned  by  the  general  spread  of  Information — Increased 
Temperance  not  extended  to  Scotland  —  Evidence  of  Sheriff  Alison — Infrequency  of 
Prize-fighting  compared  with  former  Times — Greater  refinement  of  the  Public  Press — 
General  Improvement  in  personal  Morality. 

The  result  of  the  examination  of  our  criminal  statl&tics,  contained  in 
the  preceding  chapter,  is  calculated  to  excite  feelings  at  once  of  regret 
and  of  hope — of  regret,  that  the  science  of  government  in  this,  one  of 
its  most  important  branches,  has  hitherto  been  so  ill  understood,  or  so 
ineffectually  followed  out,  as  to  have  allowed  the  fearful  growth  of 
criminality  exhibited  by  parliamentary  returns — of  hope,  that  the  means 
of  arresting  and  in  a  great  degree  of  correcting  the  evil  having  dis- 
covered themselves  by  reason  of  the  classifications  of  offenders  which  of 
late  years  have  been  adopted,  efforts  will  now  be  made  to  give  full 
efficacy  to  those  means.  Heretofore  the  growing  evil  has  been  dealt 
with  blindly,  and  in  a  spirit  of  empiricism — now,  and  hereafter,  we  may 
press  forward  in  the  work  of  reformation  with  a  full  comprehension  of 
the  disease,  with  confidence  in  the  means  of  cure,  and  with  some  assur- 
ance of  success.  We,  and  those  who  preceded  us,  have  formerly  been 
content  to  make  the  too  common  mistake  of  attacking  symptoms  instead 
of  seeking  out  and  combating  the  disease  at  its  source.  The  degree  of 
ignorance  upon  this  subject  which  has  prevailed  will  hardly  be  credited 
some  years  hence,  when,  as  may  now  be  reasonably  expected,  the 
desired  result  shall  be  accomplished.  Dr.  Colquhoim,  a  most  active 
and  intelligent  police  magistrate,  to  whom  society  is  much  indebted  for 
the  fearless  disclosures  made  by  him,  which  awakened  attention  to  the 
growing  evil,  had  yet  the  most  imperfect  conception  of  the  means  to  be 
used  for  arresting  it.     In  the  evidence  given  by  him  before  the  Select 
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Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Police  of  the  Metropolis  in 
1816,  we  find  this  passage  : — "  On  or  about  the  years  1744  or  1745, 
when  multitudes  of  men  and  women  were  rolling  about  the  streets 
drunk  in  consequence  of  the  number  of  gin-shops,  the  physicians  were 
consulted  upon  it,  and  an  Act  was  passed  that  no  pei*sons  should  be 
entitled  to  a  spirit  licence  that  could  not  previously  produce  an  ale 
licence."  We  must  suppose,  from  his  approval  of  this  expedient,  that 
Dr.  (yolquhoun  attributed  to  the  existence  of  gin-shops  the  disposition 
to  drunkenness  then  prevalent,  instead  of  looking  at  them  as  the  con- 
sequence of  the  prevailing  low  condition  of  morals.  How  this  evil  was 
to  be  remedied  by  obliging  the  publican  to  pay  a  few^  pounds  additional 
for  an  ale  licence,  and  to  keep  a  few  gallons  of  ale  upon  his  premises 
for'such  as  might  choose  to  ask  for  it,  does  not  appear ;  neither  is  it 
shown  why  physicians  were  consulted,  since  there  could  be  no  doubt  of 
the  injury  to  the  bodily  frame  from  habitual  drunkenness,  and  there 
was  no  thought  of  curing  the  propensity  by  administering  physic.  The 
state  of  things  as  described  by  Dr.  Colquhoim  to  exist  in  1745,  had  not 
then  newly  appeared.  Ample  time  had  then  been  afforded  for  con- 
templating the  evil,  and  for  attempting  its  cure.  The  addiction  of  the 
people  to  intoxicating  drinks  had  reached  such  a  point  in  1736  as  to 
occasion  continual  debates  in  Parliament,  and  to  call  for  remedies  of  a 
very  stringent  character.  It  was  then  the  practice  of  some  publicans 
to  entice  their  customers  with  a  notice  painted  on  a  board  outside  the 
house  to  this  effect : — "  You  may  here  get  drunk  for  a  penny,  dead 
drunk  for  twopence,  and  have  clean  straw  for  nothing."  The  legislators 
of  that  day,  thinking  that  the  cheapness  of  the  liquor  caused  the  abuse, 
proposed  a  duty  of  205.  per  gallon,  and  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  spirituous 
liquors  by  retail,  a  measure  far  more  likely  to  attain  the  end  proposed 
than  that  of  obliging  the  publican  to  provide  himself  with  a  supplemental 
licence ;  and  yet  it  signally  failed  in  its  purpose.  Coxe,  in  his  *  Life  of 
Walpole,'  speaking  of  it,  says,  "  The  Act  led  to  the  usual  proceedings  of 
riot  and  violence ;  the  clandestine  sale  of  gin  was  continued  in  defiance 
of  every  restriction  ;  the  demand  for  penalties  the  offenders  were  unable 
to  pay  filled  the  prisons,  and,  by  removing  every  restraint,  plunged 
them  into  courses  more-  audaciously  criminal."  In  March,  1738,  a 
proclamation  was  issued  to  enforce  the  Gin  Act,  to  protect  the  officers 
of  justice  in  their  efforts  to  that  end,  and  threatening  offenders  with 
punishment  Within  less  than  two  years  from  its  passing,  12,000  people 
had  been  convicted  under  the  Act  within  the  Bills  of  Mortality,  of  whom 
5000  had  been  sentenced  to  pay  each  a  penalty  of  100/.,  and  3000 
people  had  paid  10/.  each  to  excuse  their  being  sent  to  Bridewell  house 
of  correction. 

These  harsh  proceedings  failed  entirely.     It  was  given  in  evidence 
before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1743,  that  thequan- 
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tity  of  spirituous  liquors  made  for  consumption  in  England  and  Wales, 
was — 

In  1733  10,500,000  gallons. 

1734  13,500,000        „ 

1740  15,250,000    „ 

1741  17,000,000    „ 

1742  19,000,000    „ 

These  quantities  were  consumed  by  a  population  not  exceeding  six 
millions,  giving  3y  gallons  for  each  individual  in  1742.  One  century 
later,  and  wc  find  a  population  increased  to  sixteen  millions  consuming 
8,166,985  gallons  in  the  year,  or  half  a  gallon  per  head,  showing  a 
diminished  consumption  of  more  than  five-sixths.  There  were,  in  1742, 
within  the  Bills  of  Mortality,  more  than  20,000  houses  and  shops  in 
which  gin  was  sold  by  retail. 

Nor  were  those  habits  of  drunkenness  confined  to  the  labouring 
classes.  What  would  now  be  called  drinking  to  excess  was  then  so  much 
the  custom  in  every  circle,  that  it  was  as  uncommon  for  any  party  to 
separate  while  any  member  of  it  remained  sober  as  it  is  now  for  any  one 
in  such  party  to  degrade  himself  through  intoxication.  This  habit, 
which  is  now  happily  banished  from  all  decent  society,  had  by  no  means 
disappeared  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  The  reformation 
was  then  only  begun  which  we  have  lived  to  see  nearly  perfected  ;  and 
who  that  personally  witnessed  the  scenes  of  riot  that  fifty  years  ago 
were  still  of  too  common  occurrence  even  among  reputable  people,  and 
contrasts  them  with  the  quiet  and  rational  enjoyment  that  attends  our 
social  meetings  at  the  present  day,  but  must  acknowledge  that  this 
habit  of  temperance  in  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  is  one  of  the 
greatest,  if  indeed  it  be  not  the  greatest,  reformation  that  society  has 
witnessed.  In  those  days  it  rarely  happened  that  men  holding  the  rank 
and  otherwise  bearing  the  character  of  gentlemen,  rose  from  the  table 
of  a  dinner  party  in  a  condition  to  enter  the  society  of  females,  and 
thus  all  were  debarred  from  the  sweetest  hours  of  rational  enjoyment 
which  now  spring  from  social  intercourse. 

It  was  the  fitting  concomitant  of  the  habit  of  personal  debasement, 
through  drinking  to  excess,  that  the  style  of  conversation  at  the  convivial 
parties  of  gentlemen  was  then  such  as  would,  not  be  tolerated  in  any 
decent  society  at  present ;  nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  men  who 
would  designedly  "  put  an  enemy  into  their  mouths  to  steal  away  their 
brains"  should  exhibit  the  coarseness  of  their  minds  in  their  habitual 
conversation.  If  we  carry  back  our  inquiries  twenty  years  further,  we 
may  Icam  that  coarseness  of  the  same  kind,  although  perhaps  not  in  the 
same  degree,  was  exhibited  by,  educated  females,  and  that  respectable 
women,  the  mothers  of  families  and  the  wives  of  respectable  tradesmen, 
were  accustomed  to  amuse  their  guests  by  singing  songs  that  no  reput- 
able musicseller  or  bookseller  would  now  admit  among  his  wares. 
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Remarking  upon  the  change  of  manners  in  this  respect  that  has  since 
been  witnessed  in  this  country,  Sir  Walter  Scott  relates  the  following 
curious  anecdote  as  having  happened  to  himself: — 

"  A  grand-aunt  of  my  own,  Mrs.  Keith  of  Ravenstone,  who  was  a 
person  of  some  condition,  being  a  daughter  of  Sir  John  Swinton,  of 
Swinton,  lived  with  unabated  vigour  of  intellect  to  a  very  advanced  age. 
She  was  very  fond  of  reading,  and  enjoyed  it  to  the  la^t  of  her  long  life. 
One  day  she  asked  me,  when  we  happened  to  be  alone  together,  whether 
I  had  ever  seen  Mrs.  Behn's  novels  ?  I  confessed  the  charge.  Whether 
I  could  get  her  a  sight  of  them  ?  I  said,  with  some  hesitation,  I  believed 
I  could,  but  that  I  did  not  think  that  she  would  like  either  the  manners 
or  the  language,  which  approached  too  near  that  of  Charles  the  Second's 
time  to  be  quite  proper  reading.  '  Nevertheless,'  said  the  good  old 
lady,  '  I  remember  their  being  so  much  admired,  and  being  so  much 
interested  in  them  myself,  that  I  wish  to  look  at  them  again.'  To  hear 
was  to  obey.     So  I  sent  Mrs.  Aphra  Behn,  curiously  sealed  up,  with 

*  private  and  confidential'  on  the  packet,  to  my  gay  old  grand-aunt. 
The  next  time  I  saw  her  afterwards  she  gave  me  back  Aphra,  properly 
wrapped  uj),  with  nearly  these  words — '  Take  back  your  bonny  Mrs. 
Behn,  and  if  you  will  take  my  advice  put  her  in  the  fire,  for  I  found  it 
impossible  to  get  through  the  very  first  novel.     But  is  it  not,'  she  said, 

*  a  very  odd  thing  that  I,  an  old  woman  of  eighty  and  upwards,  sitting 
alone,  feel  myself  ashamed  to  read  a  book  which  sixty  years  ago  I  have 
heard  read  aloud  for  the  amusement  of  large  circles,  consisting  of  the 
first  and  most  creditable  society  in  London  ?'  "* 

The  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  ap- 
pointed in  1835  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  education  of  the  people 
in  England  and  Wales,  contains  an  amount  of  information  concerning  the 
increased  and  increasing  decency  of  deportment  within  the  present  age 
which  is  of  the  highest  value.  Among  the  many  witnesses  examined  was 
Mr.  Francis  Place,  who  for  more  than  half  a  century  has  been  an  attentive 
observer  of  tlie  condition  and  conduct  of  the  working  people  in  London, 
and  to  a  considerable  extent  throughout  the  kingdom  generally.  Scenes 
and  events  which  he  relates  as  being  of  common  every-day  occurrence 
when  he  was  an  apprentice,  are  such  as  would  be  unbearable  now,  and 
have  wholly  ceased.  Speaking  of  the  habits  of  tradesmen  and  masters, 
he  says,  "  The  conduct  of  such  persons  was  exceedingly  gross  as  com- 
pared with  the  same  class  at  the  present  time.  Decency  was  a  very 
different  thing  from  what  it  is  now ;  their  manners  were  such  as  scarcely 
to  be  credited.  I  remember,  when  a  boy  of  ten  years  of  age,  being  at 
a  party  of  twenty,  entertained  at  a  respectable  tradesman's,  who  kept  a 
good  house  in  the  Strand,  where  songs  were  sung  which  cannot  now  be 


♦  *  Lockhart's  Life  of  Scott,'  vol.  v.,  pp.  136,  137. 
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more  than  generally  described  from  their  nastiness,  such  as  no  meeting 
of  journeymen  in  London  would  allow  to  be  sung  in  the  presence  of 
their  families.  There  were  then  few  rational  employments  at  home  ; 
the  men  were  seldom  at  home  in  the  evening,  except  there  were  card- 
playing  and  drinking ;  they  spent  their  time  in  a  very  useless  and  but 
too  generally  a  mischievous  manner.  I  made  inquiries  a  few  years  ago, 
and  found  that  between  Temple-bar  and  Fleet- market  there  were  many 
houses  in  each  of  which  there  were  more  books  than  all  the  tradesmen's 
houses  in  the  street  contained  when  I  was  a  youth.  The  ballads  sung 
about  the  streets,  and  the  books  openly  sold,  cannot  be  adequately  de- 
scribed. I  have  given  you  in  writing  words  of  some  common  ballads 
which  you  would  not  think  fit  to  have  uttered  in  this  committee.  At 
that  time  the  songs  were  of  the  most  indecent  kind ;  no  one  would 
mention  them  in  any  society  now ;  they  were  pubhcly  sung  and  sold  in 
the  streets  and  markets.  Books  were  openly  sold  in  shops  of  booksellers 
in  leading  streets  which  can  only  be  procured  clandestinely  now.  I  have 
seen  the  Prayer-book,  the  Racing  Calendar,  and  these  books,  bound 
alike,  side  by  side  in  very  respectable  shop-windows  in  the  leading 
streets.  Between  Blackfriars  and  Westminster-hall  there  were  fourteen 
clubs  under  the  name  of  cock-and-hen  clubs.  I  attended  several  of 
them  when  I  was  an  apprentice.  There  was  one  in  the  Savoy,  where  a 
girl  used  to  sit  at  one  end  of  the  table  and  a  boy  at  the  other ;  I  have 
seen  the  chairs  placed  upon  the  table ;  the  amusements  were  smoking, 
drinking,  swearing,  and  singing  obscene  songs ;  what  else  followed  you 
may  easily  conclude.  I  do  not  believe  there  has  been  a  club  of  the  sort 
for  many  years  past  within  the  same  space.  There  are  a  few  of  them 
still  in  London,  but  very  few ;  they  are  held  in  very  obscure  places, 
and  frequented  by  the  very  worst  of  the  community.  The  places  of 
public  resort,  the  tea-gardens,  were  formerly  as  notorious  as  they  were 
infamous.  The  Dog  and  Duck,  for  instance  ;  I  have  been  there  when 
almost  a  mere  boy,  and  seen  the  flashy  women  come  out  to  take  leave 
of  the  thieves  at  dusk,  and  Wish  them  success.  The  Apollo  Gardens 
was  another  of  these  infamous  places ;  it  was  opened  under  the  pretence 
of  musical  entertainments  |  and  there  was  the  Temple  of  Flora ;  it  was 
a  long  gallery  fitted  up  in  a  superb  manner,  and  when  lighted,  was  a 
very  fascinating  place  ;  there  were  boxes  where  boys  and  girls  and  men 
and  women  assembled  ;  there  were  also  close  or  private  boxes.  Another 
of  these  places  was  the  Bull-in -the-Pound,  in  Spa-fields,  frequented  by 
thieves  and  dissolute  people.  In  Gray's-inn-lane  was  the  Blue  Lion, 
commonly  called  the  Blue  Cat ;  I  have  seen  the  landlord  of  this  place 
come  into  the  long  room  with  a  lump  of  silver  in  his  hand,  which  he  had 
melted  for  the  thieves,  and  pay  them  for  it.  There  was  no  disguise 
about  it ;  it  was  done  openly :  there  is  no  such  place  now.  The  amuse- 
ments of  the  people  were  all  of  a  gross  nature.     We  hear  much  talk  of 
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the  desecration  of  the  Sabbath,  but  it  was  much  more  desecrated  for- 
merly. At  the  time  I  am  speaking  of,  there  were  scarcely  any  bouses 
on  the  eastern  side  of  Tottenham  Court  Road ;  there  and  in  the  Long- 
fields  were  several  large  ponds  ;  the  amusements  here  were  duck-hiinting 
and  badger-baiting ;  they  would  throw  a  cat  into  the  water  and  set 
dogs  at  her,  great  cruelty  was  constantly  practised,  and  the  most  abo- 
minable scenes  used  to  take  place.  It  is  almost  impossible  for  any 
person  to  believe  the  atrocities  of  low  life  at  that  time,  which  were  not, 
as  now,  confined  to  the  worst  paid  and  most  ignorant  of  the  populace. 
I  am  not  aware  of  any  new  vice  having  sprung  up  among  the  people ; 
there  has  been  a  decrease  of  vice  in  every  respect,  and  a  great  increase 
of  decency  and  respectability." 

The  foregoing  passages,  which  for  the  sake  of  brevity  have  been  put 
into  the  narrative  form,  are  faithfully  extracted  from  the  answers  made 
by  Mr.  Place  when  under  examination  by  the  committee.  The  only 
liberty  that  has  been  taken  is  the  suppression  of  some  of  the  more 
revolting  circumstances  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Place  in  illustration  of 
his  opinions. 

When  asked,  "  To  what  do  you  principally  attribute  those  improve- 
ments ?"  Mr.  Place  answered — "  To  information !  you  will  find,  as 
the  working  people  get  more  information,  they  get  better  habits."  He 
added,  "  Every  class  above  another  teaches  that  below  it ;  tlie  journey- 
man tradesman  is  above  the  common  labourer,  and  manners  descend 
from  class  to  class."  The  whole  of  the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Place  on 
this  occasion  is  of  the  deepest  interest  to  all  who  wish  to  study  with  the 
aim  of  remedying  the  moral  evils  of  society  by  rational  and  therefore  by 
practicable  means. 

The  sobriety  which  among  educated  persons  has  taken  place  of  the 
contrary  habit  has  in  a  great  degree  been  adopted  by  the    labouring 
classes  also.     It  is  true  there  is  still  much  of  intoxication  among  us, 
and  much  of  other  vices  and  crimes  to  which  habitual  intoxication  surely 
leads  the  way  ;  scenes  of  depravity,  however,  no  longer  court  the  public 
gaze,  but  in  a  great  degree  have  passed  away.     The  Apollo  Gardens, 
the  Dog  and  Duck,  and  other  places  of  popular  resort  in  those  days,  to 
which  those  who  remember  them  can  now  never  refer  but  with  disgust, 
exist  no  longer;  they  would   no   longer  be   tolerated   among  us.     It 
might  be  expected  that  this  improvement  would  exhibit  itself  in  difierent 
degrees  in  various  localities.     Our  seaports  are  still  liable  to  the  old 
reproach  of  drunken  habits ;  and  the  reform  has  not  as  yet  made  any 
deep  impression  upon  the  working  people  of  Scotland.*     Mr.  Alison, 
the  sheriff  of  Lanarkshire,  in  his  evidence  given  before  the  Committee 
on  Combinations  of  Workmen  so  recently  as  1838,  speaking  of  the  habit 

♦  It  has  been  already  shown  (page  556)  how  importantly  the  good  work  has  been  for- 
wirded  in  Ireland,  through  the  exertions  of  one  earnest  benefactor  of  lus  race. 
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of  intemperance  in  Scotland,  said, — '*  I  know  opium  is  used  to  a  certain 
extent,  but  I  tliink  whiskey  there  supersedes  everything.  In  short,  I 
may  mention  one  fact  to  the  committee  which  will  illustrate  the  extent 
to  which  the  use  of  whiskey  is  carried :  in  London,  the  proportion  of 
public-houses  to  other  houses  is  as  one  to  fifty-six  ;  in  Glasgow,  it  is  as 
one  to  ten ;  every  tenth  house  in  Glasgow  is  a  spirit  shop.  I  should 
say,  as  far  as  my  statistical  researches  have  gone,  that  the  proportion  of 
whiskey  drunk  in  Glasgow  is  twice  or  thrice  as  much  as  in  any  similar 
population  upon  the  face  of  the  globe."  Being  asked  whether  the  pro- 
portion of  spirit -shops  mentioned  was  greater  than  it  was  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  ago,  Mr.  Alison  stated  that  it  was  considerably  increasing ; 
that  in  1824  every  fourteenth  house  was  a  public-house,  and  that  the 
proportions  since  and  at  difibrent  times  ascertained,  have  been  one  in 
twelve,  one  in  eleven,  and  (as  already  stated)  in  1838,  one  in  ten. 
Mr.  Alison  gives  a  deplorable  account  of  the  moral  condition  of  the 
people  of  Glasgow.  He  says,  "  I  think  that  in  Glasgow  there  are 
80,000  people  (the  whole  population  is  257,000)  who  have  hardly  any 
moral  or  religious  education  at  all ;  they  have  hardly  any  education  in 
worldly  matters ;  and  though  they  can  most  of  them  read  and  write, 
they  are,  practically  speaking,  uneducated."  It  would  be  indeed  sur- 
prising if,  under  those  circumstances,  the  population  of  Glasgow  were  to 
exhibit  any  but  the  lowest  state  of  morals ;  and  the  various  particulars 
given  by  Mr.  Alison  of  their  coarseness  and  brutality  seem  to  follow  as  a 
necessary  consequence  from  the  neglect  of  which  they  are  thus  the  victims. 

It  is  at  once  a  consequence  of  the  comparative  sobriety  of  the  age, 
and  a  help  to  its  continuance,  that  great  numbers  of  houses  have  been 
opened  for  the  sale  of  cups  of  coffee  and  tea  at  low  prices.  It  is  said 
that  there  are  from  1600  to  1800  of  these  coffee-houses  in  the  metro- 
polis alone,  and  that  they  are  established  and  rapidly  increasing  all 
over  the  country ;  about  thirty  years  ago  there  were  not  above  a  dozen 
of  those  houses  to  be  found  in  London,  and  in  these  the  prices  charged 
for  the  refreshment  they  afforded  were  such  as  to  limit  to  a  very  few 
the  number  of  their  customer.  Some  interesting  information  concerning 
these  establishments  was  given  before  the  Committee  of  1840,  which  was 
appointed  to  inquire  concerning  the  operation  of  the  several  duties  levied 
on  imports,  and  popularly  known  as  '*  the  Import  Duties  Committee." 

The  charge  made  at  these  houses  for  a  cup  of  excellent  coffee,  with 
sugar  and  milk,  varies  from  one  penny  up  to  threepence.  There  are 
many  houses  where  the  lowest  of  these  charges  is  made,  and  which  are 
each  frequented  by  700  to  800  persons  daily.  One  house  in  Sherrard- 
street,  Haymarket,  is  mentioned  where  the  charge  is  three  halfpence, 
and  the  daily  customers  average  from  1500  to  1600  persons  of  "  all 
classes,  from  hackney  coachmen  and  porters  to  the  most  respectable 
classes,"  including  many  foreigners.     The  house  opens  at  half-past  five 
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in  the  morning  and  closes  at  half-past  ten  at  night.  The  temptation  to 
frequent  these  houses  is  not  coufined  to  the  coffee  or  tea  that  is  provided, 
but  the  frequenters  arc  furnished  with  a  variety  of  newspapers  and 
periodical  publications.  In  the  coffee-house  just  mentioned  there  are 
taken  forty-three  London  daily  papers  (including  several  copies  of  the 
leading  journals),  seven  country  papers,  six  foreign  papers,  twenty-four 
monthly  magazines,  four  quarterly  reviews,  and  eleven  weekly  periodi- 
cals. The  proprietor  of  another  house  stated  to  the  committee  tliat  he 
had  paid  400/.  a  year  for  newspapers,  magazines,  and  binding.  lie 
said,  "  I  have  upon  the  average  400  to  450  persons  that  frequent  my 
house  daily ;  they  are  mostly  lawyers'  clerks  and  commercial  men ; 
some  of  them  are  managing  clerks ;  and  there  are  many  solicitors, 
likewise  highly  respectable  gentlemen,  who  take  coffee  in  the  middle  of 
the  day  in  preference  to  a  more  stimulating  drink.  I  have  often  asked 
myself  the  question  where  all  that  number  of  persons  could  possibly 
have  got  their  refreshments  prior  to  opening  my  house.  Tliere  were 
taverns  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  no  coffee-house,  nor  anything  that 
afforded  any  accommodation  of  the  nature  I  now  give  them ;  and  I 
found  that  a  place  of  business  like  mine  was  so  sought  for  by  the  public, 
that  shortly  after  I  opened  it  I  was  obliged  to  increase  my  premises  in 
every  way  I  could  ;  and  at  the  present  moment,  besides  a  great  number 
of  newspapers  every  day,  I  am  compelled  to  take  in  the  highest  class  of 
periodicals.  For  instance,  we  have  eight  or  nine  quarterly  publications, 
costing  from  four  to  six  shillings  each,  and  we  are  constantly  asked  for 
every  new  work  that  has  come  out.  I  find  there  is  an  increasing  taste 
for  a  better  class  of  reading.  When  I  first  went  into  business,  many  of 
my  customers  were  content  with  the  lower-priced  periodicals  ;  but  I  find, 
as  time  progresses,  that  the  taste  is  improving,  and  they  look  out  now 
for  a^better  class  of  literature."  Another  of  these  parties  stated : — "  I 
believe  we  may  trace  the  teetotal  societies  and  those  societies  that 
advocate  temperance  for  working  men  entirely  to  the  establishment  of 
coffee-houses,  because  a  few  years  ago  it  used  to  be  almost  a  matter  of 
ridicule  amongst  working  men  to  drink  coffee  ;  now  they  are  held  up  to 
emulate  each  other.  I  believe  that  not  one -third  of  my  customers  ever 
go  into  a  public-house  at  all.  I  have  never  heard  an  indecent  ex- 
pression, and,  with  two  exceptions,  have  never  seen  a  drunken  man  in 
my  house." 

In  some  of  these  coffee-houses  chops  are  cooked,  and  cold  meat  and 
ham  may  be  had  at  a  moderate  charge,  but  not  any  intoxicating  drink 
is  to  be  bought. 

The  improvement  visible  in  the  habits  of  the  working  people  of 
England,  as  respects  intoxication,  is  accompanied,  as  might  be  expected, 
by  an  abatement  of  coarseness  in  their  general  deportment,  and  by  a 
weaning  from  some  of  the   pursuits  which,  having  been  part  of  the 
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favourite  pastimes  of  their  and  our  immediate  predecessors,  are  now 
looked  upon  as  evidences  of  a  brutal  temper.  The  practice  of  prize- 
fighting, if  it  have  not  ceased,  is  certainly  most  importantly  diminished 
in  frequency.  A  great  many  years  have  not  elapsed  since  in  every 
newspaper  was  to  be  seen  a  circumstantial  account  of  those  gladiatorial 
displays,  with  all  their  disgusting  details,  and  now  there  is  not  a  re- 
spectable daily  or  weekly  journal  that  will  prostitute  its  columns  by  the 
insertion.  This  is  in  itself  a  proof  of  altered  manners  on  the  part  of 
readers,  i.  e,,  of  society  at  large  :  but  the  evidence  of  this  fact  is 
strikingly  illustrated  by  the  following  paragraph,  which  appeared  on  the 
28th  of  February,  1838,  in  the  *  Morning  Advertiser,'  a  very  well-con- 
ducted and  respectable  London  journal,  which  circulates  principally 
mong  publicans,  and  is  hi  fact  the  property  of  a  part  of  that  body : — 

"  We  beg  to  deny  the  truth  of  a  paragraph  inserted  in  *  Bell's  Life 
in  London '  on  Simday  last,  to  the  effect  that  a  deposit  of  21.  aside  is  to 
be  made  at  Harry  England's,  Old  Kent-road,  on  Thursday  next,  for  a 
match  between  Delhunt  and  Mortlock.  The  paragraph  is  an  utter 
fabrication.  Mr.  England  is  a  most  respectable  man,  and  the  false 
charge,  implicating  him  in  so  disreputable  a  transaction  without  his 
sanction,  is  an  injury  as  well  as  a  scandalous  piece  of  impertinence.  It 
is  monstrous  that  the  feelings  of  honourable  men  are  to  be  hurt  by  such 
unwarrantable  statements." 

We  here  see  the  landlord  of  a  public-house  indignantly  denying  not 
only  any  participation  in,  but  any  countenance  of,  an  act  as  disreputable^ 
which  only  a  few  years  before  would  have  been  openly  abetted,  not  by 
publicans  only,  but  by  men  of  the  highest  rank  and  station  in  the 
kingdom. 

It  is  in  itself  a  proof,  of  no  slight  significance,  as  to  the  general 
refinement  of  manners,  that  in  a  work  of  this  nature  there  would  be 
found  an  impropriety  in  describing  scenes  that  were  of  every-day  oc- 
currence formerly,  and  without  which  description  it  is  yet  impossible 
adequately  to  measure  the  advance  that  has  been  made.  Enough  has 
been  said,  however,  to  bear  out  the  assertion,  that  as  regards  personal 
morals  there  is  at  least  a  greater  amount  of  decency  than  formerly — 
that  profligacy  does  not  stalk  abroad  in  the  face  of  day  as  shamelessly  as 
it  was  wont  to  do,  and  that  brutality  has,  in  a  very  great  degree,  ceased 
to  obtain  the  countenance  of  the  educated  classes.  There  is,  it  is  true, 
much  yet  to  be  done  in  this  direction,  while  in  the  higher  branches  of 
morals  we  have  almost  everything  to  learn.  With  the  self-denying  doc- 
trines of  Christianity  upon  our  lips,  we  present  a  practical  denial  of 
them  in  our  lives,  which  are  given  up  in  a  greater  degree  than  ever  to 
self-aggrandizement,  in  the  pursuit  of  which  we  have  seemingly  lost  all 
proper  appreciation  of  our  duties  as  citizens,  until  patriotism  has  become 
a  byword  and  a  scoff,  and  national  honour  a  thing  of  small  account. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

EDUCATION. 

Neglect  of  Public  Provision  for  Education  in  Eugland — Consequent  Social  Evils— Duty  of 
Government  to  provide  for  Instructing  the  people  ;  enforced  by  Exertions  of  Individual! 
— Remedy  for  Inconveniences  of  increasing  Population — Absence  of  Crime  in  well* 
instructed  Communities  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Iceland  —  Joseph  Lancaster,  his  enrly 
Difficulties  and  subsequent  Success— His  Exertions  and  Sacrifices — Committee  of  Council 
for  Education— Opposition  to  the  Scheme  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament — Number  of 
Children  without  Instruction  —  Recent  Progress  of  Public  Opinion  on  the  Subject  of 
National  Education — Educational  Statistics— Imperfect  manner  in  which  the  Instruction 
of  the  Poor  has  been  conducted  —  Statistical  Societies  of  Manchester  and  London  — 
Normal  School  at  Battersea — Proportion  of  Marriage  Registers  signed  with  Crosses  in 
different  parts  of  England  and  Wales— Education  in  Scotland,  1825  and  1837 — National 
Schools  of  Ireland  established  in  1831— Nature  of  opposition  offered  to  the  System — 
Former  Plans;  their  Insufficiency— Charter  Schools— Kildare  Street  Society— Children 
Uught  in  National  Schools  of  Ireland,  1834  to  1849— Social  Benefits  of  the  System  to 
Ireland. 

This  United  Kingdom,  which  boasts  itself  to  be  at  the  head  of  civili- 
zation, has  been  among  the  last  of  European  nations  to  make  any 
public  provision  for  the  instruction  of  the  people.  This  neglect  is  all 
the  more  extraordinary  from  the  fact,  that  of  all  civilized  countries  this 
b  the  one  in  which  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  people  brings  with  it 
the  greatest  amount  of  danger.  From  their  number,  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  brought  together  in  our  large  manufacturing  and  trading 
towns,  the  labouring  classes  have  become  a  most  important  power  for  good 
or  for  evil,  and  exercise,  without  its  being  acknowledged,  a  very  powerful 
influence  over  the  deliberations  of  the  Senate  and  the  acts  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Their  situation  is  besides  widely  different  from  that  of  the 
labouring  classes  in  every  other  country,  where  the  great  majority  de- 
pend upon  agricultural  labour  for  their  support,  and  arc  but  little  liable 
under  any  circumstances  to  be  thrown  out  of  employment.  In  England, 
on  the  contrary,  as  already  shown,*  the  great  and  rapid  increase  in  the 
population  is  all  of  it  thrown  for  the  means  of  earning  subsistence  upon 
pursuits  other  than  agricultural.  A  change  of  fashion,  or — what  is  to 
the  full  as  likely  to  occur  where  the  legislature  takes  upon  itself  to  in- 
terfere on  all  occasions  by  "  protections"  and  restrictions  with  the  course 
of  industry — a  change  of  policy,  may  in  a  moment,  and  without  warning, 

♦  Page  54. 
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throw  tens  of  thousands  out  of  employment,  while,  as  we  have  sometimes 
witnessed,  a  succession  of  deficient  harvests  is  sure  to  bring  upon  the 
whole  class  the  severest  privations. 

How  necessary  then  it  is  that  these  masses,  so  greatly,  so  increasingly 
influential,  should  not  be  suffered  to  remain  in  ignorance  of  their  true 
interests !  They  are  not  idiots  that  they  cannot  be  led  to  see  wherein 
those  true  interests  lie,  nor  to  admit  that  they  consist  in  upholding  the 
laws  and  respecting  the  institutions  of  their  country.  Neither  are  they 
knaves,  who,  to  secure  a  passing  advantage,  would  wantonly  invade  the 
rights  of  their  richer  fellow-citizens.  But  they  are  ignorant ;  and  in 
this  condition  all  manner  of  fallacies  may  be  made  to  pass  with  them  for 
truth.  To  what  but  to  ignorance  are  we  to  ascribe  the  hostility  of  our 
operative  manufacturers  to  machinery,  and  their  lawless  crusades 
against  it?  How,  unless  means  for  teaching  them  are  adopted,  can 
they  be  expected  to  see  the  ultimate  consequences  to  them  of  a  machine 
the  introduction  of  which  into  use  has  the  present  efiect  of  throwing 
some  among  them  out  of  their  accustomed  employment  ? 

The  great  bulk  of  the  people,  they  whose  sole  dependence  for  their 
daily  bread  must  be  upon  their  daily  toil,  are  most  of  all  interested  in 
tlie  maintenance  of  order,  under  which  alone  they  can  have  any  assurance 
of  demand  for  their  labour.  This  truth,  which  they  should  be  taught 
to  recognise,  does  not  lie  upon  the  surface  ;  and  the  unlearned  may  well 
be  excused  for  not  embracing  it  when  they  see  men  who  have  had  the 
advantages  of  instruction  denied  to  themselves,  advocating  doctrines 
irreconcileable  with  it.  It  is  a  fact,  recognised  by  all  who  have  inves- 
tigated the  subject,  and  demonstrable  to  all,  that  the  introduction  of 
machinery  for  simplifying  manufacturing  processes  has  had  the  effect 
not  alone  of  increasing  the  comforts  of  the  great  body — the  consumers — 
but  also  of  multiplying  manifold  the  demand  for  labour  even  in  the  par- 
ticular branches  to  which  the  machinery  is  applied :  and  yet  how  com- 
mon is  it  to  hear  men  of  educated  minds,  but  who  have  not  allowed 
themselves  to  consider  this  class  of  facts,  inveighing  against  the  intro- 
duction of  a  new  machine  as  an  interference  with  the  rights  of  labour ! 
From  such  a  doctrine,  as  well  as  from  others  equally  false  and  equally 
pernicious,  there  are  no  means  of  preserving  the  people  but  by  edu- 
cating them. 

It  is  evident  that  the  kind  of  knowledge  which  will  preserve  from  such 
fallacies  will  not  be  the  result  of  instruction  in  the  mere  elements  of 
learning  ;  and  this  is  rendered  equally  clear  by  the  fact,  that  men  whose 
education  has  been  carried  far  beyond  the  elementary  degree  have  failed 
to  acquire  right  views  concerning  points  which  the  general  safety  re- 
quires should  meet  the  practical  assent  of  all ;  but  this  presents  no 
diflBculty.  The  educated  man  fails  to  recognise  the  truth  because  he  is 
but  partially  educated,  and  has  been  left  in  ignorance  with  regard  to 
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that  branch  of  knowledge  which  the  working  men,  if  educated  at  ail, 
would  l)e  sure  to  make  their  own,  since  it  intimately  concerns  their  daily 
comforts,  and  is  essential  to  the  welfare  of  their  families^  That  they 
would  do  so  we  have  the  evidence  of  experience  to  teach  us ;  for  have 
not  all  their  strikes  and  risings  had  for  their  object  the  attainment  of 
something  which  in  their  unenlightened  reasoning  they  have  conceived 
to  be  their  right — mistakenly,  no  doubt — but  proving  thereby  how  deep 
is  the  interest  they  would  feel  in  securing  the  general  welfare,  from  the 
moment  they  should  come  to  know  how  completely  their  own  true  in- 
terests are  involved  in  it  ? 

It  would  appear  to  be  the  duty  of  every  Government  to  see  that  its 
subjects  are  taught  their  duties  as  men  and  as  citizens,  and  thus  to  pro- 
vide for  the  security  of  all.  Lessons  to  this  end  have  indeed  heen 
taught  by  the  Government  of  England,  but  to  whom  have  they  been  im- 
parted, and  by  what  agency  have  they  been  enforced  ?  To  be  adopted 
as  a  scholar,  a  man  must — at  least  up  to  a  comparatively  recent  period 
— have  qualified  himself  to  appear  as  a  criminal  at  the  bar  of  justice, 
and  his  chief  schoolmaster  would  have  been — the  hangman !  If  one 
tithe  of  the  expense  that  has  been  incurred  to  so  little  purpose  during 
the  present  century  in  punishing  criminals  had  been  employed  for  pre- 
venting crime  by  means  of  education,  what  a  different  country  would 
England  have  been  to  that  which  our  criminal  records  show  it  to  have 
beenl 

Thank  Heaven !  this  truth  at  length  is  making  its  way  to  the  con- 
victions of  our  rulers.  The  principle  is  recognised  that  the  people 
must  be  instructed.  Tliere  is  no  longer  any  party  found  to  question 
this  principle,  or  to  oppose  its  practical  application.  Differences  there 
are  and  will  be  as  to  the  l>est  mode  of  carrying  it  out,  but  those  differ- 
ences of  opinion  are  not  allowed  to  stay  the  progress  of  education,  which 
w^ill,  which  must,  go  forward,  and  perhaps  the  more  rapidly  by  reason  of 
the  discussions  that  arise  out  of  those  very  differences. 

We  are  as  yet,  however,  only  in  the  infancy  of  this  right  course. 
That  we  have  entered  upon  it,  is  due  to  the  zealous  and  enlightened 
exertions  of  men  who  toiled  amidst  difficulties  that  seemed  to  multiply 
as  they  proceeded,  but  who  rose  from  their  successive  defeats  with  a 
determination  to  succeed,  against  which  no  opposition  could  always 
prevail.  In  these  struggles  to  advance  the  best  interests  of  our  fellow- 
creatures,  circumstances  are  sometimes  witnessed  which  compensate  for 
past  defeats,  and  offer  encouragement  to  future  philanthropists.  One  of 
these  encouragements  is  known  to  have  well  repaid  the  long-continued 
and  long-frustrated  efforts  for  the  recognition  by  Parliament  of  the  duty 
of  providing  for  the  instruction  of  the  people,  made  by  the  amiable  and 
accomplished  late  member  for  Waterford.  No  man  had  laboured  more 
zealously,  more  intelligently,  more  benevolently,  but,  to  all  appearanoe, 
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lA  more  hopelessly,  to  this  end  than  Mr.  Wyse.  It  was  with  difficulty  even 
ri  that  once  during  each  succeeding  session  of  Parliament  he  could  procure 
y  ibe  attendance  of  a  sufficient  number  of  members  to  make  ^^  a  house  " 
I  for  the  discussion ;  but  at  length  his  efforts  were  crowned  with  success, 
il;  and  it  was  among  his  earliest  official  acts,  after  taking  his  seat  at  the 
pj  Treasury  Board,  to  affix  his  signature  to  the  warrant  for  30,000/.  which 
L  had  been  wrung  from  the  House  of  Commons  as  the  commencement  of  a 
J  scheme — imperfect  and  inadequate,  it  is  true,  to  the  occasion — for  a 
j,    national  system  of  education. 

The  circumstance  that  has  been  cited  of  the  rapid  multiplication  of 
our  numbers  in  the  working  class,  whose  only  theatres  for  employment 
must  be  the  seats  of  manufactures,  where  they  are  consequently  drawn 
together  in  masses,  has  excited  alarm  of  no  ordinary  kind,  not  among 
the  unthinking  only,  but  on  the  part  of  individuals  also  to  whom  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  look  for  instruction  in  matters  relating  to  the  well- 
ordering  and  progress  of  society.  Whence  does  this  alarm  proceed  ;  on 
what  is  it  foimded,  but  on  the  ignorance  of  those  on  whose  account  it 
arises?  It  is  felt  and  acknowledged  as  an  impossibility  to  meet  the 
difficulty  by  means  of  any  direct  legislative  interference.  To  impose  any 
restraints  upon  industry  which  should  check  the  continued  progress  of 
the  population,  would  be  to  insure  the  immediate  occurrence  of  the  very 
mischief  that  is  dreaded.  The  true  path  of  safety  will  be  found  in 
educating  the  people — in  teaching  them  to  discriminate  between  evils 
referable  to  the  imperfection  of  human  institutions,  and  therefore  reme- 
diable, and  such  as  arise  in  the  order  of  Providence.  "  Demagogues, 
and  the  workshop  agitators  so  frequently  met  with  in  the  manufacturing 
districts,"  and  who  now  "  never  fail  to  take  advantage  of  the  excitement 
produced  by  the  occurrence  of  distress  to  instil  their  poisonous  nostrums 
into  the  public  mind,  to  vilify  the  institutions  of  the  country,  and  to  re- 
present tfie  privations  of  the  workpeople,  which  in  the  vast  majority  of 
cases  spring  from  accidental  and  uncontrollable  causes,  as  the  necessary 
consequences  of  a  defective  system  of  domestic  economy,  having  regard 
alone  to  the  interests  of  the  higher  classes"* — such  mischief-makers 
would  no  longer  exist,  for  they  would  find  no  dupes  upon  whom  to  prac- 
tise. Under  the  condition  of  general  enlightenment  here  supposed,  the 
fallacies  which  have  been  so  long  allowed  to  fetter  the  industry  of  the 
nation  would  disappear  like  snow  before  the  sun ;  and  if  evils  should 
then  arise  to  disturb  the  general  prosperity,  the  last  thing  that  would 
enter  into  the  minds  of  the  sufierers  would  be  to  proceed  to  measures 
of  violence,  the  only  issue  of  which  they  would  then  know  must  be  to 
increase  in  degree  and  to  prolong  in  duration  the  amount  of  their  trials 
and  privations. 

*  *  Principles  of  PoUtical  Economy/  by  J.  B.  M'Colloch,  Esq.,  edition,  1S43.  ^0 
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Whence  arises  this  fear — this  childish  fear — of  the  increase  of  our 
numbers  ? — childish,  because  it  exists  witliout  regard  to  tlie  lessons  of 
experience.  What  evidence  is  tliere  in  our  present  condition  to  justify 
the  complaint  of  ''  surplus  population  "  that  did  not  exist  in  as  great  or 
even  in  a  greater  degree  of  force  when  our  numbers  bad  not  reached 
one-half  their  present  amount  ?  Why,  then,  shall  we  not  go  forward  to 
double,  and  again  to  double,  our  population  in  safety  and  even  to  ad- 
vantage, if,  instead  of  rearing  millions  of  human  clods^  whose  lives  are 
passed  in  consuming  the  scanty  supplies  which  is  all  that  their  lack  of 
intelligence  enables  them  to  produce,  the  universal  people  shall  have 
their  minds  cultivated  to  a  degree  that  will  enable  each  to  add  his  pro- 
portion to  the  general  store  ? 

The  progress  of  our  population  in  Great  Britain  has  gone  forward 
with  a  continually-accelerated  speed  : — 

Between  1801  and  1811  the  increase  was  1,492,255 

1811    „     1821  „  2,109,028 

„        1821    „     1831  ,    „  2,18l),970 

,,         1831    „     1841  „  2,278,381 

Of  these  8,068,634  additional  beings,  the  proportionate  numbers  in 
Uie  different  periods  were — 

1801  to  1811  18-50  per  cent. 

1811  „  1821  26- 12    „ 

1821  „  1831  27-14    „ 

1831  „  1841  28-24    „ 

100-00 


If  the  complaint  of  ^'  surplus  population"  had  any  foundation,  would 
it  not  have  been  in  the  later  years  of  this  series  that  the  evils  of  such  a 
condition  would  chiefly  have  made  themselves  apparent  ? — ^and  yet  we 
may  triumphantly  point  to  the  evidences  that  have  attended  our  re- 
searches, as  recorded  in  this  volume,  to  show  that  the  material  progress 
of  the  country  has  never  before  proceeded  with  a  speed  equal  to  that 
which  it  has  made  during  the  past  five-and-twenty  years.  The  plain 
common  sense  of  our  forefathers  led  them  to  consider  ever)'  increase  of 
their  numbers  as  an  addition  made  to  the  power  and  wealth  of  the 
country ;  and  it  is  in  all  probability  our  artificial  system  of  so-called 
protections,  which  has  tended  in  some  degree  to  paralyze  our  ingenuity, 
and  to  fetter  our  industry,  that  in  modern  times  has  suggested  the  coa- 
trary  belief. 

Under  the  circumstances  that  liave  attended  our  course  during  the 
present  century,  the  increase  of  population  among  the  instructed  classes 
has  certainly  gone  forward  in  at  least  as  great  a  proportion  as  the  in- 
crease among  the  other  classes ;  yet,  except  in  rare  instances,  referable 
to  want  of  individual  prudence,  we  do  not  see  tliat  any  fall  back  into  the 
ranks  of  pauperism,  while,  on  the  other  haiid^  tliousands  have  advanced 
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in  worldly  rank,  themselves  or  their  immediate  descendants  occupying 
in  many  cases  tlie  very  highest  stations  in  the  land.  What  is  it  but 
education  that  has  imparted  to  them  this  power  of  sustaining  themselves 
and  their  families  in  the  struggle  amid  so  many  competitors  ?  It  is  true 
we  hear  a  constant  cry  about  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  suitable  employ- 
ment on  the  part  of  educated  youths  ;  but  the  same  cry  has  been  rabed 
during  each  one  of  the  past  forty  years,  if  even  the  complaint  be  not 
of  much  older  origin,  and  it  is  not  more  true  now  than  it  was  when  it 
first  arose.  If,  then,  the  educated  among  us  have  found  room  for  their 
exertions  without  sinking  in  the  social  scale,  it  must  have  been  through 
their  having  created  employments  for  themselves,  and  in  a  considerable 
degree  for  others  also,  by  means  of  their  superior  intelligence;  and 
when  the  great  body  of  the  people  shall  be  placed  in  the  same  favour- 
able circumstances,  why  should  not  the  individual  members  of  the 
community  at  large  be  as  successful  each  in  providing  for  his  own  wants 
in  the  station  which  he  occupies? — and  if  this  be  reasonable  with  refer- 
ence to  our  present  numbers,  why  should  it  be  otherwise,  although 
these  numbers  were  doubled  ?  The  only  obstacle  that  could  arise  would 
be  found  in  the  absolute  insufficiency  of  food  for  the  sustenance  of  the 
greater  number,  the  perfect  remedy  for  which  difficulty  has  at  length 
been  recognised  and  adopted. 

The  view  here  offijred  of  the  social  benefits  to  be  derived  by  the  nation 
at  large  from  the  general  spread  of  intelligence  is  no  new  doctrine.  It 
was  well  said  by  the  present  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (Dr.  Sumner),  in 
his  '  Records  of  the  Creation,' — "  Of  all  obstacles  to  improvement,  igno- 
rance is  the  most  formidable,  because  the  only  true  secret  of  assisting 
the  poor  is  to  make  them  agents  in  bettering  their  own  condition,  and 
to  supply  them,  not  with  a  temporary  stimulus,  but  with  a  permanent 
energy.  As  fast  as  the  standard  of  intelligence  is  raised,  the  poor 
become  more  and  more  able  to  co-operate  in  any  plan  proposed  for  their 
advantage,  and  more  Kkely  to  listen  to  any  reasonable  suggestion,  and 
more  able  to  understand,  and  therefore  more  willing  to  pursue  it. 
Hence  it  follows,  that  when  gross  ignorance  is  once  removed,  and  right 
principles  are  introduced,  a  great  advantage  has  been  already  gained 
against  squalid  poverty.  Many  avenues  to  an  improved  condition  are 
opened  to  one  whose  faculties  are  enlarged  and  exercised  ;  he  sees  his 
own  interest  more  clearly,  he  pursues  it  more  steadily,  and  he  does  not 
study  immediate  gratification  at  the  expense  of  bitter  and  late  repent- 
ance, or  mortgage  the  labour  of  his  future  life  without  an  adequate 
return.  Indigence,  therefore,  will  rarely  be  found  in  company  with 
good  education."* 

It  may  be  said  that  these  views,  however  reasonable  they  may  appear, 


*  Fourth  edition,  vol.  ii.  page  333. 
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arc  still  only  speculations,  formed  in  the  closet,  and  wanting  the  sanction 
of  experience  to  stamp  them  with  authority.  Happily  we  are  not 
without  this  sanction  also.  The  eariy  settlers  of  the  province  of  Nova 
Scotia  were  so  fully  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  imparting  instruc- 
tion to  the  people,  that  ample  provision  was  made  by  them,  and  has 
been  continued  by  their  descendants  to  the  present  day,  for  the  support 
of  schools,  so  that  not  a  child  is  brought  up  in  the  province  without 
receiving  a  considerable  amount  of  instruction  combined  writh  moral 
training.  The  result  has  been  most  gratifying.  When  conversing  with 
a  gentleman  from  Halifax,  a  barrister  and  member  of  the  provincial 
parliament,  and  a  most  intelligent  man,'  concerning  the  condition  in 
various  respects  of  the  Nova  Scotian  population,  a  question  was  put  to 
him  on  the  state  of  crime  within  the  province,  to  which  he  gave  this 
striking  answer, — "  Crime  I  we  have  no  crime.'*  When  urged  to 
explain  how  far  this  reply  was  to  be  received  in  a  literal  sense,  he  added, 
— "  I  do  not  mean  that  people  never  quarrel  in  Nova  Scotia  ;  brawls 
do  sometimes  occur,  although  not  very  frequently ;  but  as  to  crime, 
understanding  by  the  term  offences  for  which  men  are  brought  to  the 
bar  of  justice  in  England,  I  repeat  that  it  does  not  exist."  The  cause 
of  this  truly  enviable  state  of  society  was  made  apparent  when  he 
described  the  means  employed  for  imparting  universal  education,  and 
added,  as  a  consequence  of  the  high  degree  of  intelligence  thereby  de- 
veloped, that  every  person  could  find  employment,  and  could  support 
himself  and  his  family  upon  the  fruits  of  his  industry. 

Nor  do  these  facts  rest  upon  individual  or  private  testimony  onlv. 
The  return  made  to  the  Colonial  Office  in  London  of  the  condition  in 
various  respects  of  the  province  fully  bears  out  the  above  description. 
In  that  portion  of  the  volume  (known  officially  as  "  the  blue  book")  in 
which  forms  are  given  for  returns  under  the  head  of  gaols  and  prisoners, 
all  that  appears  is  the  following  note : — "  No  account  is  kept  under 
the  heads  of  this  return,  which  are  wholly  inapplicable  to  the  gaols 
in  Nova  Scotia,  where  crimes  are  of  rare  occurrence,  and  imprisonment 
for  debt  is  infrequent.  There  is  at  least  one  gaol  in  each  county,  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  superior  court,  superintended  by  the  high  sheriff 
or  his  gaoler,  but  there  are  not  any  officers  of  prisons  appointed." 

The  population  of  Nova  Scotia,  according  to  a  census  taken  in  1838, 
amounted  to  178,237  souls.  There  were  in  1841,  in  public  schools, 
chiefly  in  Halifax,  1902  scholars ;  in  colleges,  138 ;  but  in  addition  to 
tiiese  there  were  "  more  than  600  common  schools,  and  thirty  combined 
common  and  grammar  schools,  at  which  upwards  of  20,000  children 
were  instructed.  These  schools  are  supported  partly  by  grants  of  the 
legislature,  and  partly  by  the  subscriptions  of  the  inhabitants.     The 

♦  Mr.  G.  R.  Young,  senior  Attorney-General  of  the  province. 
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total  amount  contributed  by  the  province  in  1841  for  promoting  educa- 
tion exceeded  6000/.  The  revenues  of  the  province  in  that  year 
amounted  to  93,882/.  ISs.  2d. 

If  the  contribution  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  for  the  promotion  of 
education  in  Great  Britain  were  on  the  same  scale  of  liberality  as  that 
adopted  in  Nova  Scotia,  taken  with  reference  to  population,  the  yearly 
vote  would  amount  to  624,000/. ;  but  if  made  proportionally  to  the 
revenues  of  the  two  communities,  it  would  amount  to  more  than  five 
times  that  sum,  and  even  then  would  not  absorb  one-half  of  the  revenue 
derived  in  Great  Britain  from  the  consumption  of  ardent  spirits. 

In  a  work  of  great  authority,  published  several  years  ago,  we  find  the 
following  passage,  corroborative  of  the  facts  and  their  consequences  here 
brought  forward : — "  It  is  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  more  general  and 
useful  knowledge  among  all  grades  of  the  population  can  be  discovered 
in  any  country  than  will  be  found  to  prevail  in  this  province  (Nova 
Scotia).  Many  of  those  bom  and  educated  in  it  have  distinguished 
themselves  not  only  at  home  but  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  and  the 
natives  generally  possess  a  ready  power  of  apprehension,  a  remarkably 
distinct  knowledge  of  the  general  aflairs  of  life,  and  the  talent  of  adapt- 
ing themselves  to  the  circumstances  of  such  situations  as  chance,  direc- 
tion, or  necessity  may  place  them  in."* 

In  the  island  of  Iceland  tliere  is  no  such  thing  to  be  found  as  a  man 
or  woman — ^not  decidedly  deficient  in  mental  capacity — who  cannot  read 
and  write  well,  while  the  greater  part  of  all  classes  of  the  inhabitants 
have  mastered  several  of  the  higher  branches  of  education,  including  a 
knowledge  of  modern  languages,  and  an  ac(iuaintance  with  classical 
literature. 

Placed  on  the  verge  of  the  arctic  circle,  the  Icelanders  are  subjected 
to  the  hardships  of  a  long  and  rigorous  winter,  during  which  there  are 
but  few  hours  of  the  day  in  which  it  is  possible  for  them  to  pursue  out- 
door occupations.  These  apparently  unfavourable  circumstances  they 
have  with  the  highest  degree  of  wisdom  rendered  productive  of  the 
choicest  of  human  blessings — the  enlightenment  of  their  minds  and  the 
raising  of  their  moral  characters.  Some  part  of  the  long  evening  is 
employed  in  teaching  the  children  of  the  family ;  and  so  universal  is 
this  practice  that  in  the  whole  island  there  is  but  one  school,  which  is 
exclusively  used  for  the  highest  branches  of  professional  education. 
After  this  part  of  the  family  duty  has  been  performed,  the  whole  house- 
hold is  assembled — servants  and  all — and  some  book  is  read  aloud, 
each  person  present  taking  his  turn  in  reading.  After  this  there  usually 
follows  a  discussion  relating  to  what  has  been  read,  and  in  which  all 
unreservedly  join,  and  the  evening  is  not  sufiered  to  close  without 
engaging  in  religious  exercises. 

♦  *  British  America,'  by  John  M'Gregor,  Esq.,  vol.  i.  page  405.    Second  edition. 
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Every  account  of  these  people  that  has  been  published  agrees  in  de- 
scribing them  as  gentle  and  peaceable  in  their  dispositions,  sober,  moral, 
and  religious  in  their  habits.  Crimes  among  them  are  hardly  known. 
The  house  of  correction  at  Reickiavich,  the  capital  of  the  island,  after 
having  stood  empty  for  years,  was  at  length  converted  into  a  residence 
for  the  governor,  by  whom  it  has  since  been  occupied.  The  island  is 
subject  to  the  penal  code  of  Denmark,  which  awards  the  penalty  of 
death  to  miirder  and  some  other  heinous  offences.  It  is  said  that  only 
three  or  four  capital  convictions  have  occurred  during  the  last  two  c^i- 
turies ;  the  last  of  these  happened  some  years  before  the  visit  of  Sir  G. 
Mackenzie  and  Dr.  Holland  in  1810  ;  it  was  of  a  peasant  for  the  mur- 
der of  his  wife,  and  on  that  occasion  it  was  not  possible  to  find  any  one 
on  the  island  who  could  be  induced  to  perform  the  office  of  executioner, 
80  that  it  became  necessary  to  send  the  man  to  Norway  that  the  sen- 
tence might  be  carried  into  effect.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  from 
the  first  settlement  of  the  island  by  a  Norwegian  colony  in  the  ninth 
century,  to  the  acknowledgment  of  the  King  of  Norway,  and  during  the 
six  centuries  which  have  since  elapsed,  no  armed  force  has  ever  be^i 
raised  on  or  introduced  into  the  island. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive,  if  we  had  not  the  facts  before  us, 
that  any  nation  calling  itself  civilized,  and  boasting  itself  to  walk  in  the 
light  of  Christianity,  could  have  so  totally  neglected  the  all-important 
subject  of  education,  as  did  the  rulers  of  England  up  to  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century.  There  was  then  no  provision  for  school-teach- 
ing besides  that  afforded  by  parochial  charity-schools,  in  which  the 
little  that  was  taught  had  nothing  in  it  that  was  useful,  and  the  then 
recent  institution  of  Sunday-schools,  which  chiefly  owe  their  existence  to 
Mr.  Raikes,  of  Gloucester,  and  in  which  the  instruction  given  was  neces- 
sarily confined  in  its  scope  and  limited  in  its  amount  Besides,  even  the 
Sunday-school  system  was  then  far  from  being  generally  adopted. 

It  was  in  1798  that  Joseph  Lancaster  began  his  scheme  of  active 
benevolence  upon  a  very  humble  plan,  and  with  very  limited  means. 
To  use  his  own  words, — "  The  undertaking  was  begun  under  the  bosm- 
table  roof  of  an  affectionate  parent ;  my  father  gave  the  schocd-room 
rent  free,  and  after  fitting  up  the  forms  and  desks  myself,  I  had  the 
pleasure,  before  I  was  eighteen,  of  having  near  ninety  children  under 
instruction,  many  of  whom  I  educated  free  of  expense."  Hie  aeasoo 
of  scarcity  that  occurred  at  this  time  added  to  the  number  of  tix 
scholars  whose  parents  were  unable  to  spare  the  price  of  their  children's 
schooling ;  and  some  of  Lancaster's  private  friends  coming  to  his  assist* 
ance,  the  school  came  more  and  more  to  take  the  character  of  a  free 
institution,  until  in  1804,  '^  the  school  doors  were  thrown  open  for  aO 
that  would  send  their  children  and  have  them  educated  freely."  The 
economical  plans  and  arrangements  adopted  in  the  school  broo^  down 
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the  expense  to  three  shillings  for  each  scholar.  The  subscriptions 
received  were  devoted  to  the  erection  of  the  necessary  buildings,  and 
the  remaining  expenses,  including  the  simple  wants  of  Joseph  Lancaster 
himself,  were  defrayed  from  the  profits  of  his  publications,  many  thou- 
sands of  which  were  yearly  taken  by  the  public. 

Among  Joseph  Lancaster's  earliest  patrons  were  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
and  Lord  Somerville ;  and  in  1805  the  King,  and  several  branches  of 
the  Royal  Family,  especially  the  noble-minded  father  of  our  gracious 
Queen,  gave  the  sanction  of  their  names  and  the  assistance  of  their" 
subscriptions   for   carrying   his    plans  more  widely  into   effect.      This 
powerful  patronage  did  not  suflSce,  however,  to  keep  the  author  of  these 
plans  out  of  pecuniary  difficulties  ;  so  little  at  that  time  did  the  public 
feeling  respond  to  the  benevolent  wishes  of  the  monarch  ;  so  indifferent 
was  the  public  mind  to  the  cause  to  which  this  zealous  apostle  of  edu- 
cation had  devoted  himself.     The  difficulties  against  which  he  had  then 
to  struggle  are  thus  simply  described  by  himself  in  a  report  drawn  up 
in  1811 : — "  I  was  not  insensible  of  the  heavy  responsibility,  yet  deter- 
mined to  succeed  or  sink  in  the  attempt,  committing  myself  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  God  of  friendless  youth ;  and,  anticipating  final  success, 
I  persevered.     Had  I  not  done  so,  the  progress  of  the  work  would  have 
been  checked  for  several  years,  and  the  time  of  part  of  one  generation 
would  have  passed  away,  they  remaining  in  ignorance, — perhaps  the 
clouds  of  mental  night  enveloping  their  minds  to  the  end  of  their  lives. 
The  imposition  of  some  tradesmen  ;  the  deceit  of  a  personal  friend ;  the 
warm   professions  and   cold   support  of  one  professing  patron,  whose 
friendship  proved  to  consist  only  in  smiles,  but  who  left  me  to  bear 
the  expense  of  educating  all  the  children  of  his  poor  tenantry ;  all 
heightened  the  expense  and  threatened  the  concern  with  ruin.     At  this 
juncture  (1808)  I  providentially  received  the  zealous  support  of  my 
friend  Joseph  Fox,  who  became  attached  to  me  from  a  powerful  con- 
viction of  the  merit  of  my  system  of  education.     From  this  time  the 
debts  of  the  institution  were   put  into  a  state  of  liquidation,   to  the 
great  surprise  and  astonishment  of  some  who  were  expecting  a  contrary 
event.'* 

The  pecuniary  embarrassments  which  had  so  nearly  cut  short  his 
career  of  usefulness  arose  from  the  insufficiency  of  the  subscriptions  in 
aid  of  buildings,  and  which  amounted  only  to  62^.,  while  the  cost  of 
the  premises  erected  exceeded  3500/.  The  yearly  subscriptions  up  to 
the  time  here  mentioned  never  exceeded  600/.,  while  the  necessary  ex- 
penses of  the  school  were  double  that  sum.  To  relieve  Mr.  Lancaster 
from  pecuniary  difficulty,  and  to  enable  him  still  to  devote  his  energies 
to  the  furtherance  of  his  plans,  five  men,  embued  with  the  spirit  of  phi- 
lanthropy in  no  ordinary  degree,  took  upon  themselves  the  office  of 
trustees,  and  came  under  advances  to  the  following  amounts  : — 

2  Y  2 
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Mr.  Joseph  Fox £1,895 

Bir.  William  AUen 1,232 

Mr.  Joseph  Foster 1,218 

Mr.  William  Corston 534 

John  Jackson,  Esq.,  M.P 522 

£5.401 


The  following  extract  from  the  miDutes  of  the  trustees,  dated  28th 
March,  1811,  shows  the  extent  to  which  Mr.  Lancaster's  exertions  had 
then  been  successful,  and  the  amount  of  personal  effort  and  sacrifice  by 
which  that  success  had  been  attained.  No  word  of  commendation  is 
needed  to  do  honour  to  the  man  himself,  nor  to  the  friends  through 
whose  disinterested  philanthropy  his  success  was  rendered  possible : — 

"  The  trustees  examined  the  vouchers  produced  by  Joseph  Lancaster 
relative  to  the  expenditure  which  had  taken  place  prior  to  the  formation 
of  the  committee  in  1808,  and  have  the  satisfaction  to  find  that  they 
are  perfectly  correct,  and  most  satisfactorily  account  for  the  said  ex- 
penditure ;  and  they  find,  that  during  the  time  that  they  have  had  the 
care  of  his  afiairs,  he  has  expended  above  1000/.,  the  produce  of  his 
lectures,  in  travelling  and  preparing  for  the  same ;  that  he  has  main- 
tained himself  during  this  period  by  the  profits  of  his  publications  and 
printing  office  ;  and  in  having  educated  above  6000  children  free  of 
expense ;  at  the  lowest  rate  of  payment  the  sum  of  7500/.  has  been  given 
to  the  education  of  the  poor." 

Many  years  had  elapsed  after  they  thus  had  taken  upou  themselves 
the  pecuniary  burthens  of  the  undertaking  before  the  contributions  of 
the  public  relieved  the  trustees  from  the  load,  themselves  being  among 
the  most  liberal  contributors ;  but  all  dread  of  failure  through  insuffi- 
ciency of  means  was  at  once  dissipated  by  their  management,  under 
which  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society  has  been  the  chief  means 
to  which  is  owing  all  that  has  since  been  done  towards  the  edacation  of 
the  poorer  classes  of  England. 

It  is  not  intended,  by  this  statement,  to  give  any  opinion  as  to  the 
value  of  the  particular  method  of  instruction  adopted  by  Mr.  Lancaster, 
nor  to  enter  upon  the  question  whether  he  or  the  late  Dr.  Bell  is  enti- 
tled to  the  merit  of  having  been  its  inventor,  but  simply  to  narrate  tbe 
steps  whereby  the  piU)lic  mind  in  this  country  has  been  directed  in  this 
all-important  matter ;  steps  which,  without  question  or  controversy, 
have  resulted  fi*om  the  self-sacrifices  of  a  man  of  humble  birth,  without 
fortune  or  powerful  connexions,  and  whose  sole  reliance  for  success  was, 
for  years,  his  own  indomitable  spirit. 

It  is  only  by  comparing  the  actual  condition  of  England  upon  tint 
subject  with  the  deplorable  state  of  darkness  in  which  it  was  when 
Joseph  Lancaster  began  his  labours,  tiiat  we  can  contemplate  the  pro- 
gress hitherto  made  with  any  degree  of  satisfaction.    Only  a  rerj  few 
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years  have  passed  since  every  effort  that  could  be  made  by  those  who 
were  themselves  awakened  to  the  necessity  of  establishing  a  system  of 
national   education  appeared   to   be  hopelessly  employed.     It  was  so 
recently  as  February,  1839,   that  the  Government  first  adopted  the 
subject  of  education  as  one  of  the  objects  that  called  for  its  interference, 
and  constituted  a  Board  of  Education,  consisting  of  five  privy  council- 
lors, over  whom  the  President  of  the  Council  was  to  preside.     To  this 
board  was  confided  the  distribution  of  such  a  sum  as  should  be  voted  by 
Parliament  for  the  promotion  of  education,  and  it  was  especially  charged 
with  the  formation  of  normal  schools.     The  sum  proposed  to  be  put  at 
the  disposal  of  this  board  in  that  year  was  30,000/.,  and  in  the  month 
of  June  a  motion  to  that  effect  was  brought  forward  and  carried,  after 
a  debate  of  three  days,  by  a  majority  of  275  to  273,  the  latter  number 
having  voted  in  favour  of  an  Address  to  the  Queen,  by  way  of  "  amend- 
ment," praying  Her  Majesty  to  revoke  the  Order  in  Council  by  which 
the  Board  of  Education  had  been  appointed.     On  the  5th  of  the  follow- 
ing month  a  similar  hostile  Address  was  moved  by  a  learned  prelate  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  carried  by  a  majority  of  229  to  118  against  the 
Government,  which  had  the  firmness,  nevertheless,  to  persist  in  its  plan. 
That  the   objections  then   taken   to  this  moderate   scheme  of  the 
Government  have  since  been  found  chimerical  we  have  the  best  pos- 
sible proof  in  the  fact  that  it  has  been  cordially  adopted  by  the  former 
opponents  of  that  Government,  and  that  every  vestige  of  that  opposition 
has  disappeared. 

It  was  shown  by  returns  obtained  from  the  workliouses  of  478  unions, 
that  at  Midsummer,  1838,  they  contained  42,767  children  under  16 
years  of  age ;  and  if  this  is  a  true  proportion  for  the  whole  country, 
there  must  have  been  at  that  time  in  the  600  unions  into  which  England 
and  Wales  were  to  be  divided  53,682  pauper  children.  Under  the  old 
system  of  neglect  those  children  would  have  grown  up  without  having 
been  impressed  with  any  idea  of  moral  responsibility,  and  without  being 
provided  with  means  much  beyond  those  possessed  by  the  brute  creation 
for  procuring  an  honest  livelihood.  Should  it  then  occasion  surprise 
that  the  ranks  of  crime  have,  in  years  past,  received  so  many  recruits, 
and  have  we  any  right  to  complain  of  this  consequence  of  our  own 
neglect  ? 

The  Government  plans  are  still  perhaps  too  recent,  and,  it  must  be 
added,  too  imperfect,  to  exhibit  any  very  striking  result ;  but  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  enlightened  zeal  which  is  allowed  to  carry  out  the 
intentions  of  the  legislature,  it  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that  enough  of 
good  will  soon  be  made  apparent  to  show  the  desirableness  of  extending 
those  plans,  so  that  we  shall  soon  cease  to  be  the  lowest  among  the  Pro- 
testant kingdoms  of  Europe  as  respects  the  performance  of  our  duty  in 
promoting  the  education  of  the  people. 
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It  is  but  too  probable  that,  in  even  the  little  it  has  done,  the  Grovern- 
ment  has  placed  itself,  where  indeed  it  should  mostly  be  fband,  in 
advance  of  the  general  opinion.  In  a  report  made  to  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners  by  Mr.  Edward  Twisleton,  one  of  their  Assistant  Com- 
missioners, bearing  the  date  of  April,  1840,  the  following  passage 
occurs : — "  It  is  impossible  to  shut  one's  eyes  to  the  fact,  that  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes  harbour  a  rooted  distmst  of 
any  plan  for  the  education  of  the  poor.  In  discharge  of  my  ordinary 
duties  I  have  often  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  this  feeling  manifested 
in  an  undisguised  form.  In  the  rural  unions  of  this  district  (Norfolk), 
it  fortunately  happens  that  religious  dissensions  are  almost  unknown, 
and  religious  scruples  have  only,  on  very  rare  occasions,  been  the  cause 
or  the  pretext  for  throwing  impediments  in  the  way  of  education.  Hence, 
the  chaplains,  in  the  majority  of  the  unions,  give  their  valuable  assist- 
ance in  the  improvement  of  the  schools, — a  fact  which  I  take  the  greater 
pleasure  in  acknowledging,  inasmuch,  as  in  some  unions  they  have 
almost  supplied  the  place  of  a  good  schoolmaster ;  and  it  has  only  been 
in  two  instances  that  the  slightest  opposition  has  been  experienced  from 
that  quarter.  But  amongst  many  small  farmers,  and  some  of  the 
gentry,  unwillingness  to  educate  the  poor  is  openly  defended  by  argu- 
ment ;  and  a  merchant  of  a  seaport  town  gravely  assured  me,  not  long 
ago,  that  an  agricultural  labourer  was  very  little  above  a  brute,  and  that 
to  educate  him  would  merely  have  the  effect  of  rendering  him  diasatis6ed 
with  his  situation  of  life." 

The  feeling  thus  described  is  fast  giving  place  to  more  enlightened 
and  benevolent  views.  The  evils  anticijiated  from  the  instruction  of 
the  poor  have  not  been  experienced.  It  is  seen  that  the  mind  can  be 
cultivated  without  developing  the  disposition  to  mischief,  or  engendering 
any  irrational  feelings  of  dissatisfaction  vnth  their  lot ;  while,  on  the 
contrary,  instruction,  when  accompanied  with  moral  trdning,  is  felt  to 
exercise  a  powerful  influence  in  restraining  from  evil.  When  Lancast^ 
began  his  labours,  it  was  a  common  remark,  that  if  he  succeeded  in  his 
object,  we  might  seek  in  vain  for  servants  who  would  clean  our  shoes, 
or  attend  upon  our  horses.  This  irrational  opinion,  which  was  founded 
on  the  presiunption  that  men  performed  their  duties  better  for  being 
kept  in  ignorance  regarding  them,  is  but  seldom  heard,  now  that  we 
have  proofs  of  the  greater  willingness  which  an  instructed  person  brings 
to  the  performance  of  his  labour,  and  of  the  greater  ability  with  whid 
he  is  enabled  to  acquit  himself 

We  have  not  any  accurate  statements  of  the  amount  and  progress  of 
education  in  this  country.  An  attempt  was  made  in  1833,  by  the  late 
lamented  Earl  of  Kerry,  to  supply  this  deficiency,  but  the  result  of  Ae 
inquiry  then  made  was  very  unsatisfactory,  so  that  it  has  been  looked 
upon  as  a  failure.     In  one   respect,  however,  the  returns  then  niade 
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have  been  productive  of  good,  since  by  their  very  incompleteness  they 
have  stimulated  private  parties  to  prosecute  inquiries  in  that  direction, 
and  have  thus  drawn  public  attention  to  the  subject  in  a  greater  degree 
than  might  otherwise  have  been  experienced.  It  was  the  feeling  that 
justice  was  not  done  in  those  returns  to  efforts  made  by  the  friends  of 
education  among  the  manufacturers  of  Lancashire,  that  incited  the 
Statistical  Society  of  Manchester  to  set  on  foot  the  extensive  series  of 
inquiries  which,  with  their  results,  they  subsequently  gave  to  the 
public;*  and  it  was  mainly  owing  to  the  publication  of  these  results 
that  the  Statistical  Society  of  London  undertook  similar  investigations 
in  various  parts  of  the  metropolis.  The  reports  of  those  societies  have 
had  an  acknowledged  and  a  powerful  influence  on  the  deliberations  of 
Parliament,  by  laying  bare  the  moral  deformity  of  the  land,  and  pointing 
out  a  remedy. 

Having  thus  expressed  a  warning  against  receiving  these  parliamen- 
tary returns  as  accurate  records,  we  are  forced  to  use  them  as  the  only 
data  extant  on  the  subject  having  reference  to  former  years. 

It  appeared  from  returns  thus  made  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
pursuant  to  the  Address  to  the  Crown,  moved  by  Lord  Kerry,  in  May, 
1833,  showing  the  number  and  description  of  schools,  and  the  number 
of  scholars  at  that  time  taught  therein,  in  each  town,  parish,  cbapelry, 
or  extra-parochial  place  in  England  and  Wales,  and  indicating  the 
increase  that  had  occurred  since  1818,  that  in  the  last-named  year  there 
were  in  England  and  Wales  19,326  infant  and  daily  schools,  with 
605,704  scholars,  and  5543  Sunday-schools,  with  425,493  scholars.  If 
these  latter  were  in  every  case  distinct  from,  and  additional  to,  the 
scholars  in  infant  and  daily  schools,  the  whole  number  receiving  in- 
struction in  schools  of  all  kinds  in  England  and  Wales  in  1818  was 
1,031,197.  The  population  of  that  part  of  the  kingdom  was  then  (by 
computation)  11,846,057,  and  the  ascertained  proportion  living  between 
five  and  fifteen  years  old  amounted  to  2,843,053.  If,  making  no  allow- 
ance for  the  duplicate  entries  of  scholars  in  Sunday  and  daily  schools, 
nor  for  the  children  in  infant  schools  under  five  years  of  age,  we  assume 
that  their  numbers  conjointly  would  be  equal  to  those  of  young  persons 
receiving  instruction  under  the  paternal  roof,  it  would  appear  that  nine- 
fourteenths  of  the  children  in  England  and  Wales  were,  in  1818,  without 
any  means  of  instruction.  The  returns  for  1833  were  less  unfavourable. 
The  number  of  children  then  given,  as  being  under  daily  instruction, 

♦  The  omissions  in  the  parliamentary  returns,  as  stated  in  the  reports  of  the  Statistical 
Society  of  Manchester,  were  :— 

In  the  three  townships  of  Manchester,  Chorlton,  and  llulme  .  10,347 

In  the  horough  of  Bury ^1 

In  the  borough  of  Liverpool 15,500 

or  about  one-third  of  the  namben  ascertained  by  the  society. 
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was  1,276,947 ;  and  the  scholars  in  Sunday  schools  are  stated  to  have 
been  1,548,890— together  2,825,837.  In  that  year  (1833)  the  number 
of  persons  betwen  five  and  fifteen  years  old  was  3,432,023,  so  that  the 
proportion  then  left  wholly  uninstructed  was  not  quite  one-third  of  what 
it  had  been  in  1818.  But  it  is  known  that  in  1833  dupUcate  entries 
were  made  of  Sunday  scholars,  who  also  attended  day-schools,  to  tlie 
amount  of  152,195  children,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  num- 
ber actually  twice  reckoned  was  much  greater  than  was  ascertained ; 
besides  which  the  proportionate  number  of  infant  schools,  and  therefore 
of  scholars  under  five  years  of  age,  was  much  greater  in  1833  than  it 
had  been  fifteen  years  before,  wliich  facts  must  be  taken  in  diminution 
of  the  improvement  indicated  by  the  returns. 

It  must  be  evident  that  when  we  shall  have  procured  a  correct 
statement  of  the  number  of  schools,  and  of  children  attending  them,  we 
shall  possess  only  a  part  of  the  information  necessary  to  determine  the 
condition  or  progress  of  the  people  in  regard  to  their  education.  The 
reports  of  the  Statistical  Societies  of  Manchester  and  London  have 
shown  how  unworthy  of  the  name  of  education  is  the  result  of  what  is 
attempted  in  the  majority  of  schools  frequented  by  children  of  the 
working  classes,  and  which  are  frequently  kept  by  persons  ''  whose  only 
qualification  for  this  employment  seems  to  be  their  unfitness  for  every 
other." 

A  lamentable  proof  of  the  correctness  of  this  remark  is  ofiered  in  the 
following  extract  from  the  report  for  1839,  of  the  chaplain  of  the 
Juvenile  Prison  at  Parkhurst : — "  One  point  has  forcibly  struck  my 
attention,  and  that  is,  the  comparatively  large  amount  of  acquirement 
in  the  mechanical  elements  of  instruction  (the  art  of  reading  and  repe- 
tition from  memory)  contrasted  witli  the  lamentably  small  degree  of 
actual  knowledge  possessed,  either  of  moral  duty  or  religious  principle. 
This  appears  mainly  to  have  arisen  from  the  meaning  of  the  words  read 
or  sounds  repeated  having  rarely  been  made  the  subjects  of  inquiry  or 
reflection.  The  following  digest  will  in  some  degree  illustrate  this 
position.  Your  Lordship  will  perceive  that,  although  fifty-eight  prisoners 
can  in  some  degree  read,  eighty-three  repeat  some  or  all  of  the  church 
catechism,  and  forty-three  possess  some  knowledge  of  Holy  Scripture, 
only  twenty-nine  (exactly  half  the  number  of  readers)  can  give  even  a 
little  account  of  the  meaning  of  words  read,  or  sounds  in  use  ;  and  of 
these  it  appears  very  often  to  be  the  strength  of  the  intellect  exercised 
€U  the  momentj  and  not  the  result  of  prior  reflection,  that  leads  them  to 
the  meaning  of  a  word. 

"  Another  feature  of  the  moral  condition  of  the  Parkhurst  prisoners 
cannot  but  arrest  the  attention  strongly,  and  that  is,  the  very  large 
proportion  that  have  received  instruction  for  a  considerable  period  of 
time  in  the  various  schools  with  which  our  coimtry  abounds.     A  digest 
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of  this  portion  of  the  general  table  will  show,  that  out  of  102  lads,  94 
hare  attended  schools  ;  69  of  whom  have  been  day  scholars  for  terms 
longer  than  a  year,  eight  only  having  never  been  at  school. 

"  Read  tolerably 20 

Read  indifferently 38 

—  58 
Read  scarcely  at  all 14 

Read  not  at  all 30 

ToUl 102 

Of  those  there  attended  school  from  8  to  12  years  .     .      2 

If  )t  ^    M    '^  M  *         *  *^ 

»f  n  3  „   5        „        .       .      21 

♦»  i»  '>»"»!••       ** 

„                         „               under  I  year      ...     22 
Never  at  school 8 

Total 102" 

This  result  will  not  in  any  degree  surprise  those  persons  who  have 
examined  the  reports  of  the  Statistical  Societies  of  London  and  Man- 
chester, and  who  have  thus  become  acquainted  with  the  insufficient 
acquirements  of  a  large  proportion  of  persons  who  take  upon  themselves 
the  task  of  instruction. 

The  greatest  want,  now  that  the  public  mind  is  in  a  measure  aroused 
to  exertion  in  this  direction,  is  felt  to  be  that  of  qualified  persons  as 
teachers.  This  is  a  want  which  it  must  be  the  work  of  years  effectually 
to  supply,  if  even  the  establishing  of  normal  schools  were  already 
accomplished  upon  an  adequate  foundation.  Imperfect  as  our  machinery 
for  education  now  is  in  this  essential  particular,  we  cannot  reasonably 
hope  to  derive  from  the  formation  of  schools  the  same  amount  of  advan- 
tage as  would  be  experienced  if  a  sufficient  number  of  qualified  teachers 
were  in  existence,  and  hence  some  over- sanguine  friends  of  education 
may  encounter  disappointment.  "As  is  the  teacher,  so  is  the  school," 
is  an  axiom  fully  recognised  in  countries  where  the  want  of  which  we 
have  now  to  complain  has  been  made  to  disappear  through  a  more 
timely  attention  on  the  part  of  their  governments  to  this  essential  requi- 
site. The  efforts  of  the  Committee  of  Managers  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  School  Society  liave  long  been  directed  to  this  object,  and 
institutions  for  training  teachers,  both  male  and  female,  are  now  also  in 
active  operation  under  the  managers  of  the  National  Society.  Grants 
of  money  for  this  purpose  have  been  made  by  Parliament  to  both  these 
institutions ;  but  the  utmost  that  they  can  effect  will  bear  only  a  very 
insufficient  proportion  to  the  wants  of  the  country.  A  model  school, 
established  through  the  joint  exertions,  and  chiefly  at  the  expense,  of 
Sir  James  Kay  Shuttleworth  and  Mr.  E.  C.  Tuffiiell,  at  Battersea,  has 
formed  a  powerful  aid  by  means  of  the  plans  tested  under  the  inspection 
of  those  gentlemen,  and  which,  as  far  as  they  have  proved  succe8si\ily 
have  led  to  their  adoption  in  other  institutions. 
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Upon  the  whole,  if  the  progress  made  towards  the  systematic  educa- 
tion of  the  entire  people  be  not  so  great  as  is  desirable,  we  must 
acknowledge  it  to  be  as  much  as  could  reasonably  be  looked  for  in  the 
short  time  that  has  elapsed  since  the  subject  has  been  taken  under  the 
charge  of  the  Government,  while  it  is  such  as  justifies  the  most  sanguine 
hopes  for  the  future. 

A  plan  has  been  adopted  by  the  Registrar- General  of  Births,  Deaths, 
and  Marriages  in  England  and  Wales,  whereby  the  marriage  registers 
are  made  available  as  a  test  of  the  proportion  of  the  people  to  whom 
instruction  has  been  imparted,  so  far,  at  least,  as  the  ability  to  write 
affords  such  a  test.  In  the  year  ending  30th  June,  1839,  returns 
were  first  made  of  the  number  of  persons  who,  from  the  want  of  this 
degree  of  instruction,  have  affixed  marks  instead  of  signatures  to  the 
registers.  In  the  report  made  by  Mr.  Lister  in  1840,  he  draws  atten- 
tion to  this  plan  by  the  following  remarks : — 

"Almost  every  marriage  is  duly  registered,  and  every  register  of 
marriage  is  signed  by  the  parties  married ;  those  who  are  able  writing 
their  names,  and  those  who  are  unable,  or  who  write  very  imperfectly, 
making  their  marks.  Therefore,  an  enumeration  of  the  instances  in 
which  the  mark  has  been  made  will  show  the  proportion  among  those 
married  who  either  cannot  write  at  all,  or  write  very  imperfectly. 

"  It  may  be  said  in  favour  of  this  criterion,  that  it  is  free  from  the 
disadvantage  of  selection,  including  alike  every  class  and  condition,  and 
every  age,  except  children  and  very  old  persons.  It  must  at  the  same 
time  be  remembered,  that  although  a  fair  average  is  thus  afforded,  the 
portion  of  the  whole  population  exhibited  in  the  yearly  returns  of 
marriages  is  small.  It  appears  that  there  are  usually  about  seven  or 
eight  marriages  to  every  1000  of  the  population.  If,  therefore,  it  be 
assumed  that  persons  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  sixty-five 
constitute  half  the  population  (which  the  enumeration  of  ages  in  1821 
shows  to  be  very  nearly  the  case),  it  will  follow  that  of  those  who  may 
be  considered  the  marriageable  portion  of  the  community,  about  30 
in  every  1000  (or  three  per  cent.)  are  married  yearly.  The  portion, 
therefore,  whose  signatures  appear  on  the  marriage  registers  of  a  single 
year  is  sufficiently  small  to  be  easily  affected  by  accidental  circum- 
stances; and  it  cannot  safely  be  asserted  that  the  30  in  1000,  from 
whose  signatures  we  would  draw  an  inference  respecting  the  other  970, 
may  not  happen  to  consist  of  more  than  the  proportionate  number  of 
uneducated  persons.  It  must  not,  therefore,  be  hastily  assumed,  upon 
the  evidence  afforded  by  the  returns  of  a  single  year,  that  the  inhabit- 
ants of  any  particular  county  or  district  are  less  educated  than  their 
neighbours.  The  experiment  must  be  repeated  often,  and  be  attended 
with  similar  results,  before  this  inference  can  be  drawn  with  safety ;  and 
it  is  only  when  returns  of  the  same  description,  given  for  several  sue- 
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cessive  years,  shall  have  exhibited  similar  facts,  that  it  will  be  perfectly 
justifiable  to  arrive  at  an  unfavourable  conclusion  with  respect  to  any 
particular  district." 

Since  these  remarks  were  written  to  accompany  the  first  returns  of 
the  kind,  the  experience  of  other  years  has  been  obtained,  and  the  result 
of  the  six  years,  which  is  given  in  the  annexed  table  (p.  701),  seems, 
by  the  uniformity  of  the  proportions,  to  justify  reliance  upon  this  test  to 
a  greater  degree  than  was  first  anticipated. 

In  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales,  among  367,894  couples  married, 
during  three  years,  it  appears  that  there  were  122,458  men  and  181,378 
women  who  either  could  not  write  at  all,  or  who  had  attained  so  little 
proficiency  in  penmanship  that  they  were  averse  to  the  exposure  of  their 
deficiency.  The  numbers  so  subscribing  the  marriage  register  in  each 
year  were — 


Yeftra 

ending 

30th  June. 


1839 
1840 
1841 


N  amber 

of 
Itfanriages. 


121,083 
124,329 
122,482 


Penona  affixing  Marlu. 


Men. 


40,587 
41,812 
40,059 


Women. 


58,959 
62,523 
59,896 


Yean 

ending 

Slat  Dec. 


1842 
1843 
1844 


Number 

of 
Mairiagea. 


118,825 
123,818 
132,249 


Peraona  affixing  Marka. 


Men. 


38,031 
40,520 
42,912 


Women. 


56,965 
60,715 
65,078 


During  the  three  years  ending  30th  June,  1841,  the  ages  were  ascer- 
tained of  40,874  persons,  or  20,437  couples  who  were  married,  as 
under  : — 


Agea 

» 

Men. 

Women. 

15  and  under  20  yean 

537 

2,711 

20 

)) 

25 

»» 

10,383 

10,424 

25 

}« 

30 

»> 

5,103 

3,951 

30 

}> 

35 

t« 

1,900 

1,498 

35 

»t 

40 

ii 

944 

739 

40 

»» 

45 

>» 

603 

532 

45 

j» 

50 

)) 

371 

273 

50 

»> 

55 

»» 

271 

161 

55 

»» 

60 

It 

147 

69 

60 

If 

65 

ft 

112 

55 

65 

t« 

70 

«f 

41 

17 

70 

n 

75 

» 

15 

5 

75 

»» 

80 

»> 

6 

2 

80 

» 

85 

» 

4 

•  • 

20,437  20,437 


27*30  years 
25-35     „ 


The  mean  ages  of  the  aJ}ove  were,- 

Men     .     . 
Women     . 

SO  that  the  test  of  education  applies  to  the  condition,  in  this  respect,  of 
the  population  generally  as  it  existed  about  ten  to  fifteen  years  before. 
By  continuing  to  record  the  facts  in  futiu^  years,  we  shall  have  a 
tolerable  guide  of  the  progress  in  intellectual  acquirement — so  far  at 
least  as  elementary  instruction  is  concerned — in  the  years  that  have 
followed.  It  must  be  apparent  how  much  room  was  aflbrded  for  im- 
provement in  this  essential  object. 
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IViportlon  pet  Cent,  nho  lifBti  ullli  Marks. 

Yaui  eadlaf  3IIEh  Jdiib, 

Teui  eodioK  31m  D«embe[, 

DIViaiONS. 

im 

lew 

1841 

IS43 

IS43 

IS** 

Men. 

w™ 

M«>. 

w™ 

Vto. 

Wo», 

Men. 

Worn 

Hen.,' Worn 

Men. 

WODI. 

Meliopalli     .     .     . 
South- Eutem  Count 

Surrey,  part  of    . 

Kent"(Scept 
Greenwich)  .     . 

Sunex  .... 

BanU   .... 

Berki  .... 
South  Midland  Count! 

Hld<Ueiei,putof 

Uorw  .     .     .     . 

Buck.  .... 

Oaford       .     .      . 

HuutingJon    .     . 

Bedford     .     .      , 

Cambridge  .  . 
EailemCountlea:— 

E..ea    .      .      .      ., 

Suftblk       .      .      .1 

Norfolk  .  .  .1 
South- Weatem  Coon 

Will 

Dorset.     .     .     . 

Devon  .... 

Cornwall    .      .      . 

Somerset  .  .  . 
Weitem  Counties:— 

Gloucester      .      .1 

Hereford  .      .     . 

Salop    .... 

Worcester.      .     , 

Stafford      .     .     . 

Warwick  .  .  , 
Sorlb-MldlandCoun 

Leicester  .     .     .i 

Rutland     ... 

Lincoln      ... 

Derl>y  .     .     ]     I] 

Nortb-WestemConn 

Chester     .     .     .1 

Lancaster .     .     .  ] 

York 

SortheniCounties:— 
Durham    .     .     .1 
Northumberland.! 
Cumberland  .     .  j 
Westmoreland     .1 
Monmouth  and  Wales 
England  and -Wales* 

IIS 
is:— 

3a-B 

«■] 
3S4 

33-7 

MX- 

; 

33-6 

S06 

48-2 

83-9 
WO 

52- T 

5I-7 

47-0 

S8-6 

50'1 

M-a 

56-9 
43-3 

18-1 
33-8 

481 
34-3 

S8-7 

333 

38-7 
3S-8 

331 

4B-I 

33-6 

4i-a 

53-9 

53-8 
M-4 

53-5 

50-7 

86-5 

59-1 

43-8 

69-3 
50-3 

11-4 
33- 3 

4S-0 

33-9 

37'5 

33-3 

38-1 
33-7 

31-5 

47-5 
33-7 

33-7 
40-2 

53-6 
50-B 

Sl-3 

47-1 

66-1 
55-8 

42-1 

69*4 

ll-S 
39-1 

41-8 

4i-6 
34-6 

36-1 

30-7 

S6-3 
33'a 

SI-2 
43-7 

230 
38-6 

SO-5 

51-1 
47-8 

49-5 

47-4 

04-7 
57-4 

41-0 

66-6 
47-9 

13-0 
31-8 

43-3 

46-1 

34-9 

37-1 

31-9 

38-5 
34-0 

31-4 

43-8 

aic7 

33-8 
38-6 

&S-4 

50'6 
4S-4 

SO-9 

48-D 

66-5 
S7-3 

41 'S 

68' 1 
49-0 

30-S 

41-3 
45-6 

37-8 

31-1 

38-8 
3S-9 

19-4 

38-0 

SO-S 

51-7 
46-4 

Sl-S 

49-a 
66-7 

sa-s 

38-4 

67-8 
49-1 

*  The  praportloni  of  penonl  who  alDied  their  marks  to  the  legUters  in  1846 
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We  might  have  expected  to  find  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis 
had  some  advantage  over  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  in  their  intellectual 
acquirements,  but  certainly  not  in  the  degree  that  is  indicated  by  these 
returns,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  proportion  of  persons  unable  to 
write  is  only  one-half  of  that  found  in  the  otherwise  most  favoured 
division  (the  south-eastern  counties),  and  which,  indeed,  from  its  locality, 
partakes  in  some  considerable  degree  of  the  conditions  of  the  metropolis, 
while  the  proportion  is  less  than  one-third  of  that  found  in  Monmouth- 
shire and  Wales.  Some  part  of  the  apparent  superiority  of  the  metro- 
polis is  probably  attributable  to  the  fact,  that  among  the  easy  classes,  a 
proportion  greater  than  they  bear  to  their  numbers  in  the  country  gene- 
rally are  married  in  London ;  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  another  and  a 
less  reputable  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  the  low  condition  of  morals, 
which  leads  to  connexions  among  the  working  classes  unsanctioned  by 
the  church,  for  which  a  crowded  metropolis  oflFers  greater  facilities,  and 
against  which  it  presents  fewer  restraints  than  are  to  be  found  else- 
where. 

The  proportion  of  ignorance  exhibited  in  1839  by  Monmouthshire  and 
Wales,  where  48  in  100  of  males,  and  69  in  100  of  females,  were  unable 
to  write  their  names,  offers  a  striking  commentary  upon  the  scenes  of 
violence  that  were  committed  in  that  quarter  in  November,  1839,  and 
wliich,  with  their  cause — the  absence  of  due  means  for  instruction — 
formed  the  subject  of  a  report  made  to  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
Education  by  Mr.  Tremenheere,  wliich  was  published  by  that  body  in 
the  following  year.  It  there  appeared  that  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
children  of  the  working  classes  in  the  district  did  not  attend  any  school, 
and  that,  as  regarded  the  remainder,  the  means  provided  for  instruction, 
and  its  quality,  were  for  the  most  part  little  calculated  to  produce  any 
good  result. 

Next  in  the  order  of  ignorance  to  the  district  just  mentioned  stand 
the  great  manufacturing  counties  of  Chester  and  Lancaster,  in  which 
forty  per  cent,  of  males,  and  sixty-five  per  cent,  of  females,  were  unable 
to  sign  their  names.  At  the  time  when  the  individuals  to  whom  this  test 
was  applied  in  the  years  comprised  in  the  returns  were  of  an  age  to 
profit  by  instruction,  there  had  been  no  interference  with  the  subject 
on  the  part  of  the  legislature.  The  measures  which  have  since  been 
adopted  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  remove  from  those  counties,  and 
from  others  similarly  circumstanced,  the  stigma  now  affixed  to  them  by 
the  revelations  of  the  Registrar- General. 

The  statistics  of  education  in  Scotland  are  deserving  of  greater  con- 
fidence than  those  relating  to  England  and  Wales,  owing  probably  to 
the  much  superior  machinery  that  can  be  employed  for  their  collection. 
Every  parish  in  Scotland  contains  at  least  one  parish  school,  and  there 
are  but  few  parishes  in  which  further  provision  has  not  been  made  for 
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the  instruction  of  tlie  people.  Returns  of  the  number  of  children  educated 
in  these  schools  have  at  different  times  been  called  for  by  Parliament, 
from  which  the  following  figures  have  been  taken: — 


1825 

1836 

183T 

Scholan. 

Scholan. 

SchoLm. 

In  parochial  schools      .     . 

.       56,232 

57,332 

61,921 

In  schools  not  parochial     . 

.     101,495 

119,350 

128,318 

Totol     .     .     .     157,727  176,682  190,239 

The  increase  in  the  numbers  between  1825  and  1836  was  hardly 
equal  to  the  increased  number  of  persons  of  ages  requiring  instruction. 
The  number  between  five  and  fifteen  years  of  age,  in  1821,  was  found 
to  be  twenty-four  per  cent,  of  the  whole  population,  and  according  to 
this  proportion  the  numbers  between  those  ages  in  each  of  the  above 
years,  must  have  been — 

In  1825  528,506 
183G  599,288 
1837      605,620 

The  proportion  receiving  instruction,  therefore,  was — 

In  1825     29*84  per  cent. 

1836  29-48   „ 

1837  31*41 


V 


The  increase  of  scholars  in  the  parochial  schools,  comparing  1837  with 
1825,  is  not  equal  to  the  increased  number  of  children  living  at  the  later 
period,  and  although,  in  schools  established^  by  private  persons,  the 
proportion  was  more  favourable  tlian  in  1825,  it  was  still  far  below  the 
requirements  of  the  population,  leaving  415,381  children,  or  68*59  per 
cent,  of  the  whole,  unprovided  with  education,  from  which  number  most, 
however,  be  deducted  children  who  receive  instruction  under  their 
parents'  roof. 

The  following  particulars,  taken  from  the  parliamentary  returns, 
explain  the  nature  of  the  instruction  imparted  in  the  Scottish  schools. 
The  attention  long  bestowed  upon  the  subject  of  education  in  that  part 
of  the  kingdom  will  sufficiently  account  for  the  advantageous  position 
which  the  natives  of  Scotland  so  generally  acquire  for  themselves  when 
they  quit  the  land  of  their  birth,  and  further  may  in  part  explain  why 
the  burthen  of  providing  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor  has  been  there 
so  inconsiderable  when  compared  with  the  like  burthen  in  England  : — 

Parochial     Kon>P)uod»ial 
School*.  Schools. 

Number  of  schools  which  returned  answers 924  2,329 

„                     „             did  not  return  answers   ....  129  1,025 

„       in  which  the  scholars  are  periodically  examined.     .  917  2,015 

„       of  teachers 1,054  2,940 

n                „         haTiog  other  occupation 286  814 
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Parochial    Non-Parochial 
Number  of  schools  in  which  are  taught —  Schools.         8dioo!a. 

English 924  2,280 

Gaelic 12  239 

Greek 445  191 

Latin 664  501 

Modem  languages 307  214 

Mathematics 689  G83 

Arithmetic 900  1,810 

Geography 761  1,141 

History 602  901 

Religious  instruction 923  2,254 

Singing 201  512 

Drawing 109  211 

Number  in  which  the  scholars  are  taught  in  classes    .     .     .  923  2  300 

„            „          monitors  are  employed 646  1  092 

,,            ,,          instruction  is  afforded  in  gardening,  agri- )  _ 

culture,  or  any  mechanical  operation /  ^* 

The  opposition  offered  to  the  Government  plan  of  education  in  Eng- 
land has  been  of  a  moderate  character  when  compared  with  the  hostility 
shown  to  the  Board  of  National  Education  in  Ireland.  It  has  ever  been 
the  bane  of  that  portion  of  the  kingdom  that  the  rancour  of  party  spirit 
has  been  allowed  to  interfere  with  every  effort  made  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  people. 

It  was  probably  owing  to  the  evils  arising  from  the  stat«  of  society  in 
which  this  irrational  habit  was  possible — a  habit  which  annihilated  every 
feeling  of  citizenship,  and  converted  every  man  into  a  party  bigot — 
that  drew  the  attention  of  the  Government  earlier  than  was  done  for 
England  to  the  necessity  of  providing  a  plan  of  education  which  should 
bring  together  in  fellowship  the  members  of  the  two  great  opposing 
factions.  From  its  first  institution,  in  1831,  by  Lord  Stanley,  the 
plan  of  education  for  Ireland  has  by  its  success  in  this  respect  proved 
itself  entitled  to  be  called  National.  The  plans  previously  sanctioned 
by  successive  Governments  having  ostensibly  this  object,  did  not  owe 
their  &ilure  to  the  want  of  money,  which  indeed  was  liberally  provided 
by  Parliament.  To  one  society,  "  The  Incorporated  Society  for  pro- 
moting English  Protestant  Schools  in  Ireland,"  which  was  founded  in 
1731,  upwards  of  1,100,000/.  were  at  different  times  voted,  and  about 
500,000/.  more  was  granted  in  about  50  years  for  the  support  of  the 
"  Charter  Schools,"  besides  other  sums  of  smaller  amount  devoted 
during  the  same  years  to  the  like  purpose.  The  effects  recently  pro- 
duced in  England  by  sums  which,  compared  with  these,  are  quite  insig- 
nificant, may  serve  to  show  what  might  have  been  accomplished  in 
Ireland  had  the  liberality  of  Parliament  not  been  counteracted  by  the 
spirit  of  bigotry  and  intolerance  on  the  part  of  those  to  whom  the 
administration  of  the  funds  was  intrusted.  In  their  hands  the  well- 
understood  object  of  the  schools  established  was  not  education,  but  making 
proselytes ;  and  the  result  of  their  management  was  precisely  what  might 
iiave  been  foretold. 
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Nothing  could  be  better  in  intention  than  the  legal  provision  made 
from  an  early  period  of  our  history  for  educating  the  youth  of  Ireland, 
and  nothing  could  well  be  worse  than  the  practical  result.  In  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.  a  statute  was  passed,  entitled  "  An  Act  for  the  English 
Order,  Habit,  and  Language,"  under  which  the  ecclesiastical  authori- 
ties were  directed  to  administer  an  oath  to  every  person  receiving  spi- 
ritual promotion,  "  That  he  would  teach  the  English  tongue  to  all  in 
his  cure ;  that  he  would  bid  the  beads  in  the  English  tongue ;  and 
further,  that  he  would  keep  or  cause  to  be  kept,  within  the  place, 
territory,  or  parish,  where  he  should  have  any  rule,  benefice,  or  promo- 
tion, a  school  to  learn  English,  if  any  of  the  children  of  the  parish 
should  come  to  him  to  learn  the  same,  taking  for  the  keeping  of  the 
same  school  such  convenient  stipend  or  salary  as  in  the  said  land  was 
accustomally  used  to  be  taken."  This  statute  was  confirmed  by  the 
7th  Act  of  Will.  HI.,  and  is  still  unrepealed  ;  and  every  clergyman,  on 
his  induction  to  a  living  in  Ireland,  is  required  by  law  to  take  an  oath 
in  the  following  terms : — "  I  do  solemnly  swear  that  I  wnll  teach,  or 
cause  to  be  taught  an  English  school  within  the  vicarage  (or  rectory) 
of  *  *  *  as  the  law  in  that  case  requires."  The  performance  of  the 
duty  thus  solemnly  undertaken,  it  has  been  the  almost  universal  custom 
of  the  incumbents  of  parishes  to  confine  within  the  payment  of  forty  shil- 
lings per  annum  as  a  salary  to  a  schoolmaster,  which  act,  if  it  be  held 
to  discbarge  the  legal  obligation — which  is  very  doubtful — can  hardly 
be  thought  a  fulfilment  of  the  moral  duty  imposed  on  them  by  the  statute 
and  confirmed  by  their  own  oaths. 

By  the  Act  7.  Will.  III.,  it  was  made  penal  to  receive  any  other  than 
a  Protestant  education,  and  it  was  enacted  that  no  person  of  the  Romish 
religion  should  publicly  teach  a  school  under  a  penalty  of  20/.  and  three 
months'  imprisonment.  Where  schools  were  kept,  the  richer  papists 
would  not  send  their  children  to  them,  and  the  charge  made  was  so  high 
that  the  poorer  people  could  not  do  so. 

The  "  Incorporated  Society,"  already  mentioned,  was  founded  ex- 
pressly to  perform  the  work  of  proselytism,  for  which  purpose  the 
managers  found  it  necessary  to  cut  off  all  intercourse  between  the  papils 
and  their  parents,  by  confining  them  within  the  walls  of  the  schools 
during  the  whole  period  of  their  education.  The  expense  attending 
these  schools  was  accordingly  great,  while  the  natural  repugnance  of 
the  parents  to  the  breaking  up  of  the  ties  between  themselves  and  their 
children  was  so  strong  that,  except  in  years  of  scarcity^  the  numbers 
which  the  schools  were  able  and  willing  to  receive  were  never  kept  up ; 
and  although,  in  addition  to  the  munificent  grants  of  Parliament,  private 
benevolence  was  greatly  exercised  in  their  behalf,  the  society  was  at  no 
time  able  to  instruct  so  many  as  2000  scholars.  In  1784,  John  Howard, 
in   addition  to   his   inquiries   concerning  prisons,  applied  bimself  to 
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examine  the  state  of  the  charter  schools  of  Ireland,  his  account  of  which 
induced  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  to  appoint  a  committee  for  the 
further  investigation  of  the  subject.  From  the  report  of  this  committee 
it  appeared  that  the  schools  were  out  of  repair  and  going  to  ruin ;  that 
the  children  were  ''  sickly,  pale,  and  such  miserable  objects  that  they 
were  a  disgrace  to  all  society ;  that  their  reading  had  been  neglected 
for  the  purpose  of  making  them  work  for  their  masters ;  that  they  were 
in  general  filthy  and  ill-clothed,  without  shifts  or  shirts,  and  in  such  a 
situation  that  it  was  indecent  to  look  on ;  the  diet  was  insuflScient  for 
their  support ;  and  in  general  they  had  the  itch,  and  other  eruptive  dis- 
orders." The  public  money  was  thus  shown  to  be  expended  "  for  the 
purpose  of  imprisoning,  starving,  beating,  diseasing,  destroying  the 
natural  affections,  and  letting  the  understanding  run  to  waste,  of  about 
1400  poor  children  annually,  under  the  pretence  of  instructing  and  con- 
verting the  young  generation." 

The  Irish  Parliament  contented  itself  with  thus  ascertaining  the  evils, 
and  continued  to  vote  the  public  money  to  the  society  without  making 
any  provision  for  their  prevention ;  so  that  at  the  period  of  the  legisla- 
tive union  tiie  schools  continued  in  the  same  condition  of  neglect  and 
disorder,  although  the  yearly  expenditure  had  increased  to  20,000/. 
From  that  time  to  1825  the  Imperial  Parliament  voted  for  the  charter 
schools  of  Ireland,  sums  amounting  to  675,707/.  in  addition  to  other 
sources  of  income,  and  the  expenditure  during  those  twenty-five  years 
amounted  to  884,739/.,  for  which  sum  they  maintained  on  the  average 
thirty-five  schools  and  1870  children,  so  that  the  yearly  cost  of  each 
school  was  1000/.,  and  of  each  scholar  18/.  18s.  In  1824,  when  the 
attention  of  a  parliamentary  commission  was  directed  to  the  subject, 
there  were  found  only  twenty-four  boarding-schools,  with  about  1700 
scholars.  In  the  course  of  that  year  500  infants  from  the  Foundling 
HospFtal,  an  institution  supported  by  parliamentary  grants,  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  charter  schools.* 

Notwithstanding  the  extravagant  outiay  for  these  charter  schools, 
the  advantages  derived  from  them  were  exceedingly  small,  if  indeed 
they  were  productive  of  any  advantage  whatever.  This  remark  is  fully 
warranted  by  the  following  extract  from  the  First  Report  of  the  Com- 
missioners for  Inquiring  concerning  Education  in  Ireland,  presented  to 
Parliament  in  1825  : — 

"  We  are  convinced  that  if  a  thousand  children,  educated  in  charter 
schools,  were  to  be  compared  with  an  equal  number  who  had  remained 
in  apparently  wretched  cabins  inhabited  by  their  parents,  but  who  had 


*  In  30  yean,  ft>om  1797  to  1826,  out  of  52,000  children  admitted  Into  the  Foundling 
Hospital,  41,500  died.  The  money  granted  to  the  initituUon  by  Parliament  during  that 
period  aiwranted  to  753»685/. 
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attended  orderly  and  well-regulated  day-schools,  it  would  be  found,  not 
only  that  the  latter  had  passed  their  years  of  instruction  far  more  hap- 
pily to  themselves,  but  tliat,  when  arrived  at  the  age  of  manhood,  the} 
would,  upon  a  general  average,  be  in  every  respect  more  valuable  and 
better-instructed  members  of  society ;  they  would  have  improved  ii 
knowledge  under  circumstances  which  would  have  strengthened  and  con- 
firmed their  connexion  witli  all  those  to  whom  they  must  naturally  look 
for  protection  and  assistance,  and  would  enter  upon  life  with  their  aflFec- 
tions  awakened,  their  principles  confirmed,  and  their  character  raised  by 
the  reliance  they  would  have  learned  to  place  in  their  own  exertions, 
and  in  the  practice  they  would  have  acquired  of  controlling  and  con- 
ducting themselves. 

"  It  is  very  different  in  tlie  instance  of  a  boy  let  loose  from  a  charter 
school,  who  has  lived  in  a  state  of  existence  entirely  artificial.  All  his 
wants  having  been  supplied  by  the  care  of  others ;  he  has  become  peevish, 
fretful,  and  impatient^  if  not  supplied  according  to  rule.  His  mind  is 
impressed  by  a  feeling  of  sullenness  resulting  from  a  system  of  severity 
and  terror.  His  expectations  have  been  unduly  raised  as  to  his  own 
future  prospects,  though  the  habits  of  indolence  and  apathy,  which  hate 
appeared  to  us  peculiarly  to  characterise  these  children,  render  them 
altogether  unsuited  to  the  active,  patient,  persevering  exertions  which 
are  necessary  to  their  success  in  life. 

"  The  expenditure  of  the  society  during  the  ninety  years  it  has  been 
in  operation,  has  been  no  less  than  1,612,138/.,  of  which  the  sum  of 
1,027,715/.  was  derived  from  parliamentary  grants." 

In  the  session  of  1814-15  a  grant  of  6980/.,  Irish  currency,  was  made 
by  Parliament  to  "  The  Society  for  promoting  the  Education  of  the  Poor 
in  Ireland."  This  society  was  formed  in  1811,  and  was  at  first  wholly 
supported  by  private  subscriptions.  When  parliamentary  assistance  was 
rendered,  model-schools  for  male  and  female  children  were  erected,  and 
the  society  has  since  been  known,  from  the  name  of  the  site  chosen  for 
these  buildings,  as  the  Kildare-street  Society.  Its  active  operations 
began  in  1817,  and  the  progress  made  during  nine  years  to  1825  was 
as  follows : — 


YeAn. 

School*  in 
connexion. 

Scholars. 

1817 

8 

557 

1818 

65 

4,527 

1819 

133 

9,263 

1820 
1821 

241 
381 

16,786 
26,474 

1822 
1823 

513 
727 

36,657 
51,637 

1824 
1825 

1,122 
1,395 

79,287 
102,380 
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In  1831  the  number  of  schools  in  connexion  with  this  society  was  1621, 
and  of  scholars  137,639.  From  this  time  the  numbers  began  to  decrease. 
Various  reasons  are  assigned  for  this  circumstance.  The  establishment 
of  national  schools,  under  the  immediate  patronage  and  direction  of  the 
Government,  and  the  discontinuance  of  the  parliamentary  grants,  are 
among  the  chief  of  these  reasons  ;  but  to  these  must  be  added  a  growing 
dislike  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  because  of  the  rule  of 
the  society  which  obliged  the  children  to  read  the  Scriptures  without 
note  or  comment,  and  indeed  forbade  the  use  of  any  comment,  whether 
written  or  oral. 

The  model-schools  in  Kildare-place  were  well  conducted,  and  the 
schools  in  connexion  with  the  society  were  "  convenient,  cleanly,  and  in 
good  order,  and  the  instruction  given  extremely  eflScient."  The  only 
bar  to  their  successful  extension  was  offered  by  the  rule  which  interfered 
with  the  discipline  considered  by  the  Church  of  Rome  as  being  proper 
for  the  religious  education  of  its  members. 

This  difficulty  was  removed  by  the  establishment  of  a  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  National  Education  in  Ireland.  The  reasons  for  this 
establishment,  and  the  principles  by  which  it  should  be  governed,  are 
fully  explained  in  a  letter  addressed  in  October  1831  by  Lord  Stanley, 
then  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  to  the  Duke  of  Leinster. 

A  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  had  recommended,  in  1828, 
the  adoption  of  a  system  "  which  should  afford,  if  possible,  a  combined 
literary  and  a  separate  religious  education,  and  should  be  capable  of 
being  so  far  adapted  to  the  views  of  the  religious  persuasions  which  pre- 
vail in  Ireland  as  to  render  it,  in  truth,  a  system  of  national  education 
for  the  poorer  classes  of  the  community." 

In  order  to  afford  security  to  the  country  that  "  while  the  interests  of 
religion  should  not  be  overlooked,  the  most  scrupulous  care  should 
be  taken  not  to  interfere  with  the  peculiar  tenets  of  any  description  of 
Christian  pupils,"  it  was  required  "  that  the  schools  be  kept  open  on 
four  or  five  days  of  the  week,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Commissioners,  for 
moral  and  literary  education  only ;  and  that  the  remaining  one  or  two 
days  in  the  week  be  set  apart  for  giving,  separately,  such  religious  edu- 
cation to  the  children  as  may  be  approved  of  by  the  clergy  of  their 
respective  persuasions.  The  clergy  are  also  permitted  and  encouraged 
to  give  religious  instruction  to  the  children  belonging  to  their  respective 
persuasions,  either  before  or  after  the  ordinary  school  hours,  on  the  other 
days  of  the  week." 

During  the  first  few  years  arter  their  appointment,  the  Commissioners 
for  National  Education  in  Ireland  had  to  combat  against  a  most  deter- 
mined hostility,  chiefly  on  the  part  of  the  Protestant  clergy.  Tiiis  has 
happily  now  in  a  great  measure,  if  not  entirely,  ceased,  and  the  number 
of  schools  and  scholars  has  been  steadily  advancing  from  year  to  year. 
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During  each  of  the  sixteen  years,  1834  to  1849,  the  numbers  have  beer 
as  follows : — 


Years. 

1834 

1835 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1811 


Schools  in 
operation. 

789 
l,10G 
1,181 
1,3()0 
1,384 
1,581 
1,978 
2,337 


Children  on 
the  RolU. 

107,042 
145,521 
153,707 
100,929 
109,538 
192,971 
232,560 
281,849 


Years. 

1842 

1843 

1844 

1845 

1846 

1847 

1848 

1849 


Schools  in       Children  on 
operation.         the  RolLt. 


2,721 
2,912 
3,153 
3,420 
3,637 
3,825 
4,109 
4,321 


319,792 
3.55,320 
395,550 
432,844 
456,410 
402,632 
507,469 
480,623 


The  diminished  number  of  scholars  in  1847  must  be  considered  one 
of  the  sad  results  of  the  famine  in  that  year,  which  caused  such  devasta- 
tion by  death  among  the  people  of  Ireland  and  so  much  misery  among 
the  survivors. 

Is  it  unreasonable  to  assign  tlie  successfiil  establishment  of  a  system 
of  education  which  brings  together  in  peaceful  fellowship  tlie  children 
of  persons  of  different  creeds,  as  one  among  the  causes  which  have  pro- 
duced the  comparative  quietude  enjoyed  by  a  great  part  of  Ireland 
during  the  past  few  years  ;  and  if  this  desirable  end  has  been  promoted 
in  even  a  greater  degree  by  the  habit  of  sobriety  that  has  so  rapidly 
spread  throughout  the  island,  may  we  not  also  in  part  account  for 
the  possibility  of  this  great  reformation  through  the  influence  of  well- 
conducted  schools  ?  No  one  who  has  witnessed  the  effects  produced  by 
such  establishments  in  districts  where  they  had  not  previously  eidsted, 
needs  to  be  told  that  their  moral  effects  are  not  confined  to  the  children 
by  whom  the  schools  are  attended,  but  that  an  immediate  and  powerful 
influence  is  exercised  by  them  over  the  parents  also. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

rOSTAGE,  &c. 

Legislative  .Sanction  of  Mr.  Rowland  Hill's  Plans— Rax)id  Progress  of  Public  Opinion 
regarding  them — Stationary  Condition  of  Post-office  Revenue — Illicit  Conveyance  of 
Letters— Number  of  Letters  that  passed  through  the  London  General  and  District  Post- 
offices  in  ia33-40  and  1841  to  1849— Estimated  Number  of  Letters  posted  in  the 
United  Kingdom  before  and  after  the  Reduction  of  the  Rates,  and  per  centage  In- 
crease— Increased  Revenue  from  Post-office  in  1842 — Progress  of  Post-office  Revenue) 
1758  to  1849 — Rates  of  Postage  charged  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  from  1710  to 
1840— Effect  upon  the  Net  Revenue  of  successive  Alterations  of  the  Rates — Newspapers 
— Excessive  Stamp  Duty  thereon  encouraging  unstamped  Papers — Reduction  of  Duty 
and  suppression  of  Illegal  Publications— Circulation  of  Newspapers,  and  Revenue  there- 
from, 1801  to  1842— Number  of  Papers  published  in  different  Divisions  of  the  Kingdom, 
and  their  Circulation,  183J  to  1849. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  the  legislature 
has  sanctioned  the  plans  then  in  agitation  for  the  adoption  of  a  low  and 
uniform  rate  of  postage  upon  letters  passing  from  one  part  to  another  of 
the  United  Kingdom. 

Those  plans,  suggested  and  enforced  by  Mr.  Rowland  Hill  with  a 
high  degree  of  energy  and  ability,  were  at  first  received  by  the  public  as 
amusing  speculations,  but  little  likely  to  be  carried  into  practice.  The 
proposal  that  the  Government  should,  for  the  small  charge  of  a  penny, 
convey  a  letter  from  Penzance  to  the  Orkneys,  seemed,  before  the  matter 
was  fully  investigated,  and  its  practicability  demonstrated,  to  be  most 
unreasonable.  The  public  had  grown  up  in  the  belief  that  the  charge  for 
the  transmisssion  of  a  letter  was  fairly  required  as  payment  for  a  service 
performed  at  an  infinitely  cheaper  rate  than  would  defray  the  expense 
of  transmission  and  distribution,  if  undertaken  by  the  individual  writer. 
In  proportion,  however,  as  the  subject  was  examined,  and  as  Mr.  Hill's 
calculations  were  tested,  this  view  of  the  case  was  abandoned.  It 
appeared  that  the  actual  expense  to  the  Government  for  conveying  each 
letter  between  the  most  distant  points  of  the  kingdom  was  only  a  frac- 
tional part  of  a  farthing;  and  that  to  charge,  as  in  many  cases  was 
done,  more  than  480  times  the  actual  cost,  was  equivalent  to  the 
imposition  of  a  heavy  tax  upon  communications  of  all  kinds,  whether 
carried  on  for  purposes  of  business,  or  for  gratifying  the  sympathies  of 
family  affection  and  friendship.     It  was  well  said  by  one  of  the  advo- 
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cates  of  "  postage  reform,"  that  "  if  a  law  were  passed  forbidding  parents 
to  speak  to  their  children  till  they  had  paid  sixpence  to  Government  for 
permission,  the  wickedness  would  be  so  palpable  that  there  would  be  an 
end  to  the  tax,  in  that  form  of  exaction,  in  twenty-four  hours.  Yet  what 
difference  is  there  in  principle  when  parents  are  prohibited  from  writing 
to  their  children,  and  children  to  their  parents,  unless  they  pay  that  tax 
under  the  name  of  postage  ?" 

In  a  short  time  from  the  first  publication  of  Mr.  Hill's  proposals,  their 
advantages  and  justice  were  made  so  apparent  that  numerous  petitions 
in  their  favour  were  presented  to  Parliament,  and  a  committee,  consist- 
ing of  some  of  the  most  influential  bankers,  merchants,  and  traders  in 
London,  was  formed  in  order  to  assist  in  procuring  their  adoption.  The 
matter  was  shortly  after  taken  up  by  the  House  of  G)mmons,  and  a 
committee  appointed  for  its  consideration  recommended  a  partial  adop- 
tion of  the  scheme.  Such,  however,  wa*»  the  force  of  public  opinion  that 
the  Government  was  carried  beyond  the  recommendation  of  this  com- 
mittee, and  in  the  month  of  August,  1839,  an  Act  was  passed  sanction- 
ing the  reduction  of  the  rates  of  inland  postage  to  one  uniform  rate  of 
a  penny  on  every  letter  of  a  given  weight,  with  a  proportionate  increase 
for  greater  weights,  and  giving  authority  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury 
to  carry  this  change  into  effect  by  such  steps  as  they  should  think 
advisable. 

Under  this  Act  a  Treasury  Order  was  issued  on  the  12th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1839,  directing  that  all  letters  should  be  charged  by  weight  instead 
of  according  to  the  number  of  sheets  or  of  inclosures,  as  was  practised 
under  the  former  law,  and  directing  that  on  and  after  the  5th  of  Decem- 
ber in  that  year  the  single  postage  rates  between  places  in  the  United 
Kingdom  which  exceeded  fourpence  should  be  reduced  to  that  uniform 
rate  ;  on  the  10th  of  January,  1840,  the  uniform  rate  of  one  penny  per 
half-ounce  came  into  general  operation,  and  on  the  6th  of  May  follow- 
ing pre-payment  by  the  use  of  stamps  was  begun. 

In  estimating  the  probable  results  of  his  plans,  Mr.  Hill  assumed 
that  the  reduction  of  the  existing  rates  to  one  uniform  charge  of  a  penny 
per  half-ounce  would  put  an  entire  stop  to  the  contraband  conveyance 
of  letters,  which  was  carried  on  to  an  enormous  amount,  and  that  it 
would  produce  a  great  extension  of  the  actual  correspondence ;  so  great, 
indeed,  as  in  a  few  years  to  restore  the  gross  revenue  of  the  Post-office 
to  the  amount  which  it  had  reached  under  the  old  system. 

The  great  extent  to  which  the  illicit  conveyance  of  letters  had  ex- 
tended was  clearly  brought  out  in  evidence  before  the  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  As  one  instance,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  a  ba^ 
containing  eleven  hundred  letters,  was  seized  in  a  carrier's  warehoiue; 
but  if  direct  evidence  of  this  fraudulent  practice  had  been  waatini^  the 
fact  of  its  existence  might  have  been  inferred  from  the  eoDditioD  of  tbe 
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Post-office  revenue,  which  had  continued  nearly  stationary  during  a  great 
number  of  years,  while  the  population  had  been  rapidly  increasing,  and 
the  manufacturing  and  commercial  transactions  of  the  country  had  been 
making  gigantic  strides.  Such  a  reduction  of  the  rates  of  postage  as 
that  advocated  and  afterwards  adopted,  would  at  once  put  an  end  to  the 
illicit  conveyance  of  letters  as  a  trade,  and  cause  the  whole  correspond- 
ence of  the  country  to  pass  through  the  Post-office.  Thisin  itself  would 
cause  a  large  increase  of  business,  without  reckoning  that  one  letter 
additional  should  be  written  because  of  the  cheapness  of  conveyance. 
But  all  experience  in  analogous  cases  gave  assurance  that  a  progressive 
and  very  great  increase  would  follow  from  such  a  wholesale  abatement  in 
the  charge  as  that  advocated.  It  was  shown  by  Mr.  Hill  that  a  sixfold 
increase  in  the  number  of  letters  sent  by  the  post  would  yield  as  large 
a  revenue  to  the  State  as  the  highest  rates  charged ;  and  some  persons 
have  charged  that  gentleman  with  having  been  grossly  deceived  in  his 
expectations,  because,  in  two  years  from  its  adoption,  the  low  rate  of 
charge  did  not  produce  a  multiplication  of  correspondence  to  that 
amount.  It  is  not  convenient  or  necessary  to  go  into  an  examination 
of  the  circumstances  attending  this  branch  of  the  public  revenue  in 
order  to  obtain  grounds  for  adopting,  or  otherwise,  the  opinion  that  a 
sixfold  increase  would  so  immediately  follow  upon  the  change  of  system. 
Nothing  published  by  Mr.  Hill  justifies  us  in  charging  such  an  error 
against  him,  and  it  is  in  justice  to  him  that  the  reader's  attention  is  re- 
quested to  the  following  extract  from  his  pamphlet  upon  this  branch  of 
the  subject : — 

'*  But  in  considering  the  subject  of  increase,  it  must  be  remembered 
that,  however  desirable,  and  however  probable,  a  large  increase  may  be, 
it  is  not  counted  upon  as  either  certain  or  essential  to  the  plan.  The 
proposed  regulations  are  not  founded  upon  the  presumption  that  in  their 
adoption  the  revenue  is  secured  from  all  risk  of  suffering.  What  I  have 
endeavoured  to  show  is,  first,  that  it  is  very  possible  the  revenue  may 
not  sufier  at  all ;  and  secondly,  that  it  is  highly  probable  it  will  not 
suffer  much.  Supposing,  however,  that  the  Post-office  revenue  should 
suffer  even  a  serious  diminution,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the 
cheap  transmission  of  letters  and  other  papers,  particularly  commercial 
documents,  would  so  powerfully  stimulate  the  productive  power  of  the 
country,  and  thereby  so  greatly  increase  the  revenue  in  other  depart- 
ments, that  the  loss  would  be  more  than  compensated." 

The  following  r-etum  made  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  July,  1850, 
will  show  how  far  the  hopes  expressed  of  an  increased  number  of  letters 
have  been  justified  by  the  experience  of  the  Post-office  during  the 
period  that  has  elapsed  since  the  adoption  of  the  uniform  rate  of  one 
penny,  down  to  the  end  of  1849 ; — 
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The  increase  from  1839  has,  therefore,  been — 


Yean. 

Per  Cent. 

1840 

104 

1841 

133 

1842 

152 

1843 

167 

Year*. 
1844 
1845 
1846 


Per  Cent. 
193. 
229 
263 


Year*. 

Per  Cent. 

1847 

290 

1848 

298 

1849 

308 

There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  the  lessened  rate  of  increase  shown 
in  1842  was  in  a  great  degree,  if  not  altogether,  occasioned  by  the 
comparative  stagnation  of  trade  in  that  year,  and  that  the  return  of 
commercial  activity  in  1844  and  1845  caused  the  correspondence  of 
the  country  again  to  exhibit  a  satisfactory  progress.  If  the  increase 
should  go  forward  at  the  same  rate  as  in  the  ten  years  from  1839  to 
1849,  the  gross  receipt  of  the  Post-oflSce  revenue  under  the  uniform 
rate  of  one  penny  would  in  1850  be  equal  to  what  it  was  in  1839,  under 
the  old  system  of  high  graduated  charges.  In  the  intermediate  years, 
although  there  has  been  and  will  be  loss  to  the  public  revenue  cjerived 
from  this  source,  there  must  have  been  and  will  be  experienced  coun- 
tervailing advantages  which  could  not  fail  to  improve  the  revenue  in 
other  branches  ;  and  it  even  admits  of  question  whether  the  Government 
would  not  find  an  ultimate  advantage  in  performing  all  this  class  of 
services  for  the  public  upon  terms  that  would  merely  bring  back  the 
necessary  expenses  of  their  establishments  for  the  purpose.  It  does 
not,  however,  seem  necessary  to  carry  reduction,  as  regards  the  postage 
of  letters,  further  than  has  already  been  adopted  for  their  transmission 
from  one  part  of  the  kingdom  to  another. 

The  progress  of  the  public  revenue  derived  from  the  conveyance  of 
letters  at  difierent  periods  in  Great  Britain  from  1758,  and  in  the  United 
Kingdom  in  each  year  of  the  present  century,  to  the  adoption  of  the  uni- 
form rate  of  one  penny,  has  been  as  follows : — 


Year  ondinf 
otli  April. 


1758 
1763 
1768 
1773 
1778 
1783 
1788 
1793 
1798 
4799 
1800 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

! 

Gru« 
Receipt. 

Charges  of 
Management. 

Net 
Revenue. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

222,073 

148,345 

73,730 

238,999 

141,165 

97,834 

299,133 

133,350 

165,783 

332,006 

164,830 

167,176 

373,564 

235,570 

137,994 

434,051 

274,426 

159,625 

547,084 

250,104 

21)6,980 

627,592 

236,084 

391,508 

950,476 

337,196 

613,280 

1,012,781 

355,343 

657,388 

1,068,980 

362,969 

720,981 
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oRK.vr  imiTAiN. 

im:l\ku. 

;.V«I 
■DUinr         Or°- 

„  1   «-.-- 

-iHr 

anuria. 

b™p<. 

kJ^. 

•■=' 

SecuiH. 

■^pt 

1           '^ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£. 

£. 

f. 

•IWl      1  14*  000 

150  J19 

3J382 

75j  M9 

66,030 

59,703 

8.953 

17,378 

■1«M      1  33  P  IJI 

36ofi'7 

43  4''1 

880<l«9 

102,293 

56,8*1 

13,«07 

3l,B0« 

tisra         1J4  J-0 

33  071 

721  349 

loa.sis 

5I,()3& 

14.073 

36,510 

ilMOl      1  120  j81 

3ja844 

43  loa 

924  B31 

108,844 

«3.933 

13,548 

31, SIS 

1  1(7  eia 

IWfiSS 

4«-6l 

044  389 

118,429 

OT.flSe 

i5,7ia 

aa.asi 

IWM 

1  Wl  Sll 

3A1  8U 

L3  1M     i 

146,682 

75,873 

17.779 

53,011 

180 

1  568  330 

•^  w^'      1 

126  742 

71.663 

19,2T8 

ie.si: 

1  j-d  all 

3  4   ■*   S 

M9  876 

158,749 

73,723 

17,477 

67, 5U 

i«ra 

I  55J  3«      1 

1  J23 

180,510 

61,512 

17.859 

81,133 

1810 

1  075  0"e      4 

>3ia 

180,670 

83.343 

16,721 

7o.«M 

laii 

1  -91  8  3 

4-  1S9 

195,531 

HX),974 

16,693 

77,8*1 

181 

>  490 

189,963 

103,070 

16,374 

71.(19 

wi 

1  8*14  1 

U  1,481 

195,^ 

95,455 

17.463 

82.530 

I'll* 

418  951 

203,236 

97,060 

la,0&3 

37,111 

1815 

oie    1 

507  104 

313.563 

99.80) 

»I,4!I0 

91,191 

1816 

169     1 

^36  637 

595,000 

110.594 

21,73- 

93.664 

310      1 

4S1  -IS 

312,269 

105,241 

«1,S35 

85,793 

181S      1 

•»06S      I 

353  801 

308,456 

103,855 

19,331 

80.379 

1SU 

J  (  1.1     U        -       '(■I 

69  948     1 

387  407 

197.510 

97. -m 

19,392 

80,196 

4(ii  ^n 

64  J9l      1 

448  «^ 

197,677 

104.693 

ie.«M 

74,617 

isii 

1  B80%4 

503  568 

77  208      1 

199. Sll 

108.619 

18.875 

65.017 

ISli 

1  431  845 

544  nj 

esioii    1 

335  2-7 

187.120 

101,082 

17,850 

68,188 

1  dts-wfl 

Sie  433 

61  357     1 

XA  106 

186.024 

M,538 

1»;240 

73  346 

1S24 

500.673 

64,713      1 

400,080 

ISg,836 

95,661 

19,078 

75.o»: 

1B23 

2,055,630 

529,801 

66,717     1 

459,118 

m.wa 

99,098 

19,670 

80.904 

a,lG0,3,fl 

542,951 

7S,aiO     1 

538,^9 

207,177 

93,409 

30,137 

93.638 

1M7 

S,t34,5l4    eio.sn 

74,074     1 

207.757 

95.769 

^1.795 

90,193 

182* 

a,06S,179     807,681 

69,730     1 

894,788 

216,333 

98,611 

18,325 

tn,39fi 

18SJ 

3,043,403    S66,385 

64,613      1 

417,105 

^3^,B.^9 

97.390 

15,350 

136,819 

1830 

9.034,418      S79,175 

66,0I»     1 

3S0,«9 

341.068 

<)6,144 

15,811 

199.108 

18^1 

2.0S3,7aO      5114,349 

71,509      1 

387  463 

347,711 

99,905 

17  717 

iso.oaj 

£.0e4,JMl     ST4,»S 

75,  (Wo     1 

414.716 

356.976 

33,747 

18,907 

1ft4,32i 

1833 

3,034.608  :  557.314 

81,005     1 

39«,3«4 

343,671 

86.150 

135.5U 

1831 

a,062.83J      552,735 

83,A05      1 

420,493 

333,071 

«,031 

21,134 

126.926 

183.-> 

a,079,5oS  1  611,511 

65,445     1 

332,554 

340,471 

fl-l.S76 

35,097 

130,498 

183fi 

a,m.'67a  ;  saa.scra 

84,328     I 

440,889 

945,664 

96.397 

35,718 

133.619 

1837 

2.a0fl,736      60:1,2*0 

86,490      ] 

511,026 

255,070 

95,548 

34,713 

134. 80J 

S.500.a:3      574,310 

il6,<iT;>     1 

519, 6g4 

!»1,396 

106,948 

S5,^l 

128.797 

isaj 

2.312,781      56S,416 

■1.^,983      1 

101,310  1  24,1154  1   l-i8:i70 

iBio  1  a,2ii;,n4    Mi.nst 

104, 1S9  ■  1 

530,981 

955,380 

109,742      27,531      118,107 

The  Post-office  revenue  in  the  United  Kingdom,  i 
eystem  in  1839,  has  been  as  follows : — 


to  5th  Jftniur;. 

i  the  change  of 


Yfir 

R.'ir«. 

Cortof 

N« 

PllMu* 

Net  R.-.«.n.. 

J«.ua7. 

I>Cp(Rl»IlU. 

£. 

£. 

i:. 

£. 

£. 

1841        1 

359,466 

858,677 

500,789 

90,761 

938,168 

561,94» 

113,255 

447.993 

1843        1 

578,145 

977,504 

600,641 

139,161 

478,479 

7I9.'J57 

109,232 

610,724 

887,576 

1,125,594 

761.989 

101,190 

660,791 

100,354 

734,757 

181,016 

1,196,520 

984,496 

121,290 

863,306 

143,679 

1,403,250 

740.429 

115,903 

634,526 

1,334.562 

106,933 

733,869 
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Tliis  branch  of  revenue  is  subject  to  many  reductions,  which  have  no 
proper  connexion  with  the  business  of  the  department,  and  the  payments 
made  into  the  Exchequer  under  this  head  do  not  therefore  correctly 
show  the  actual  working  of  the  establishment.  The  amount  of  pay- 
ments so  made  into  the  Exchequer  in  each  year  from  1840  to  1849  were 
as  follows : — 


Yean. 

£. 

1840 

447,664 

1841 

455,000 

1842 

608,000 

1843 

595,000 

1844 

691,000 

Yews. 

£. 

1845 

753,000 

1846 

845,000 

1847 

923,000 

1848 

815,000 

1849 

832,000 

The  rates  of  postage  for  letters  in  England  from  1710  to  1765  were, 
for  the  conveyance  of  a  single  letter  (double,  &c.,  letters  in  propor- 
tion)— 

d. 
For  any  distance  not  exceeding  80  miles       ....    3 

„  above  80  miles 4 

Between  London  and  Edinburgh 6 

„  Dublin 6 

In  1765  the  rates  for  short  distances  were  modified,  and  the  charge  for 
a  distance  not  exceeding  "  one  post  stage  "  (the  length  of  which  is  not 
specified)  was  made  a  penny,  and  for  a  distance  above  one  and  not 
exceeding  two  post  stages,  twopence,  the  charges  for  greater  distances 
remaining  as  before. 

In  1784  an  addition  of  one  penny  was  made,  and  the  rates  for  greater 
distances  were  altered  thus  : — 

d. 

Not  exceeding  1  post  stage 2 

Above  1,  not  exceeding  2  post  stages 3 

„      2  post  stages,  not  exceeding  80  miles 4 

„      8i),  not  exceeding  150  miles 5 

„       150  miles 6 

Between  London  and  Edinburgh  and  London  and  Dublin  7 

In  1796  another  alteration  was  made,  and  the  rates  were — 

d. 

For  any  distance  not  exceeding  15  miles      ....  3 

15  and  not  exceeding  30  miles 4 

30    .  „  60    „  5 

60  „  100    , 6 

100  „  150    „  7 

Above  150  miles 8 

In  1801  and  1805  the  rates  were  again  altered  as  follows : — 


Distance  not  exceeding  15  miles 3 

15  and  not  exceeding  30    „  .... 

50  „  80    „  .... 


80  „  120    „ 


120  „  170    „  ... 

170  „  230    „  ... 

230  „  300    „  .     .     . 

And  for  every  further  distance  of  100  miles 


.801 

1805 

d. 

d. 

3 

4 

4 

5 

5 

6 

6 

7 

7 

8 

8 

9 

9 

10 

10 

11 

1 

I 

PHOGKESS  UF  ITIB  NATION'. 


In  the  early  part  of  last  century  the  rates  of  postage  in  Scotland  were 
in  a  slight  degree  below  those  chai^;ed  in  England,  but  they  hare  long 
once  been  equalized  ;  and  from  1812  an  addition  of  a  halfpenny  «a£ 
charged  upou  each  letter,  whctlier  single  or  double,  or  heavier,  passing 
between  England  and  Scotland. 

In  1827  ^e  foUowing  scale  of  rates  was  applied  to  the  whole  United 
Kingdom,  for  the  conveyance  of  a  £ngle  letter.  Double,  &c.,  letters 
were  charged  proportionally : — 


Uicceding  TOO  mile*  • 
The  postage  rates  charged  in 


Ireland  from  1784  to  1797  wer« — 


exceeding  30  milei 
In  1797,  1805,  and  1810,  the  rates  were  advanced  a 


follows  :— 

ISIO 


Eicecding  80  milei 6  T 

In  1813  and  1814  the  following  charges  were  made  :- 

191S  ^ 

Dialaoce  not  eiceedlag  10  mi]«     ...      a 
10  ud  not  eiceedJDB    !0    „  ...       3 


EiceediDg  100  mile*   . 


And  fw  <rery  100  mUc*  «ddlUoii«i  . 
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.   ITie  changes  made  in  the  rates  during  the  present  century  were  cal- 
culated to  produce  the  following  results  : — 


Years. 


Increase  of  Diminution  of 

Uevonue.  Iteveniio. 

£.  t\ 


1801  150.000 

1805  230;(HH) 

181.1  ±A),nm) 

1819  ..                        17,r,(H) 

1821  2,200 

1824  4,000 

1825  .'),100 

1827  . .                       80, (KM, 

1831  ..                       25,00(t 

1835  5,500 

1836  ..  31,470 


Total  increase       .     .     016, SOO  £154,070 

Diminution      .     .     .     1.54,070 


Estimnted  inrrcnsc      £462,7*10 


which  sum,  added  to  the  net  revenue  from  postages  in  1801,  would  have 
amounted  to  1,374,605/.  The  sum  actually  received  in  1837,  the  year 
following  the  latest  alteration  included  above,  was  1,658,481/.,  showing 
an  apparent  advance  of  283,876/. ;  but  between  1801  and  1836  the 
population  had  increased  59i  per  cent.,  and  to  have  kept  pace  with  that 
increase  the  Post-office  should  have"  yielded  2,192,495/.,  or  534,015/. 
more  than  the  actuiil  result.  It  is  curious  to  observe  the  altogether 
stationary  condition  of  this  branch  of  the  public  revenue,  while  such 
rapid  progress  was  experienced  in  the  trading  and  manufacturing  pur- 
suits of  the  country.  This  alone  gave  sufficient  evidence  that  the  rates 
imposed  were  excessive,  and  that  their  modification  was  needed. 

Owing  to  the  great  craving  of  the  people  for  information  upon  poli- 
tical subjects  during  the  agitation  that  accompanied  the  introduction 
and  passing  of  the  Bill  "  to  Amend  the  Representation  of  the  People," 
commonly  known  as  "  The  Reform  Bill,"  a  great  temptation  was  oflered 
for  the  illegal  publication  of  newspapci*s  upon  unstamped  paper,  many 
of  which  were  sold  in  large  numbers  in  defiance  of  all  the  preventive 
efforts  made  by  the  officers  of  Government.  The  stamp  duty  of  four- 
pence  upon  each  sheet  placed  the  legally-published  journals  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  working  classes,  who  eagerly  availed  themselves  of  the  low- 
priced  papers  offered,  and  which,  hoM^ever  inferior  they  might  be  in 
every  quality  that  should  attend  them,  gave,  or  professed  to  give,  the 
information  that  was  so  eagerly  sought.  A  great  evil,  greater  even 
than  the  infraction  of  the  law  that  accompanied  this  state  of  things, 
resided  in  that  inferiority ;  the  writers  of  those  unstamped  papers 
making  up  in  violence  for  their  deficiendes  of  talent  and  information, 
produced  corresponding  feelingg  in  the  minds  of  their  readers ;  and  as 
it  was  felt  to  be  impoBsible  to  put  down  the  illi^^al  publications  without 
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having  recourse  to  a  siystcm  of  harshness  that  might  produce  ereo  muru 
violent  and  more  widely -spread  feelings  of  dissatisfaction,  the  Govern- 
ment wisely  gave  way,  and  effectually  and  at  once  put  an  end  to  the 
illegal  publications  by  reducing  the  duty  from  id.  to  Irf.  per  sheet 
This  measure  was  announced  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  March,  1836, 
and  the  Act  by  which  it  was  sanctioned  was  passed  in  the  mouth  of 
August  following. 

The  circulation  of  stamped  newspapers  since  tliat  time  has  very 
greatly  increa^d,  as  it  was  reasonable  to  expect  would  be  the  case. 
The  number  of  stamps  issued  at  different  periods  before  and  since  the 
reduction  of  the  duty,  and  the  net  revenue  derived  from  the  same,  have 
been  as  follows : — 


IN  OREAT  BRITAIN. 


isa.soc 

S!W,5;4 

335, "aa 


473.238 

441,  GS.! 
4:^3, 130 


27,368, 4W 
38,007,33:1 
2R,GJl,en 

3i>,iie,;4i 


449,574 
451,1176 
4.%S,55» 
473,3M 
460, MS 
505,43 J 


59,S36,8'JT 
<il,4n5,nUa 
65,767, (OS 


Tlic  number  of  papers  published  in  England,  Whales,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland  respectively,  distinguishing  London  from  the  rest  of  England, 
and  tlie  number  of  stamps  issued  to  each  of  those  divisions  in  tlie  four 
years  from  1839  to  1842  were  as  follows:  — 


1S3I. 

IS40 

1W41 

IMS 

^. 

Nun.1«or 
SLmp.. 

No.  of!   Numbtrof 
Ptpin.l       Sturi^ 

NVof       N<IB.b„of 

No.  of 

NuBlvi  sf 
S<™p^ 

London    .     . 

cWo  of  I 
London)    J 

W>lei       .     . 

Seotlud  .     . 

'JO 
10 

28,719,271 

17,355,798 

37B,700 
4,103.630 
5,434,598 

153 

250 
12 
91 

30,70ri,31O 

19,402,573 

478,400 
4,478,333 
5,857,505 

131 
232 

93 

31,075,33i 

17,346,180 

478,3.W 
5.042,013 
5.995,023 

125 
221 
12 
87 

32,166,474 

17,508,591 

44.%S30 
5,383,079 
5,'J86,6a» 

Tot«l    . 

4W  1  SS.8LI1,003 

- 

C0,9B,l5l 

541  j  59,'J36,e97 

531 

61,495,509 
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The  aggregate  number  of  newspaper  stamps  issued  in  1849  was  as 
follows: — 


England  and  Wales 
Scotland       .     . 
Ireland   .... 


Number 

of 
Papera. 


392 

94 

117 


603 


NUMBER  OF  STAMPS. 


Fenny. 


Halfpenny. 


66,159,502 
6,288,205 
6,345,227 


78,792,934 


10,309,233 

205,000 

38,843 


10,553,076 


ToUl. 


76,468,735 
6,493,205 
6,384,070 


89,346,010 


There  is  another  subject  intimately  connected  with  the  moral  progress 
of  the  United  Kingdom  which  it  would  be  desirable  to  investigate,  if 
any  method  could  be  adopted  for  that  purpose,  and  whereby  it  could  be 
treated  in  a  manner  analogous  to  that  hitherto  pursued  with  other 
subjects  in  these  pages.  That  branch  comprises  the  progress  made  in 
science,  literature,  and  the  arts.  It  is  plain,  however,  that  there  are 
no  recognised  standards  or  positions  from  which  that  progress  can  be 
measured,  and  that  any  opinion  that  might  be  expressed  regarding  it 
must  convey  only  the  views  of  an  individual,  unsupported  by  facts  that 
would  command  general  assent. 

No  one  who  has  been  a  careful  observer  of  what  has  been  and  is 
passing  around  him  will  for  a  moment  question  that  very  great  progress 
has  been  made  by  our  country  during  the  present  century  in  all  the 
various  branches  of  human  discovery  and  acquirement ;  but  the  precise 
amount  or  the  comparative  value  of  that  progress  cannot  possibly  be 
measured  by  the  advances  made  in  former  periods,  and  which  them-> 
selves  are  equally  without  a  standard  or  measure  of  comparison.  If, 
however,  this  diflSculty  could  be  surmounted,  is  it  not  probable  that  we 
should  find — regard  being  had  to  the  superior  facilities  afforded  to  each 
succeeding  age  through  the  labours  of  its  precursors — that  the  efforts 
of  the  human  mind,  and  the  success  attending  those  efforts,  have  been 
much  the  same  at  all  periods ;  and  that,  consequently,  if  we  have  pro- 
fited as  well  of  our  opportunities  as  our  fathers  did  of  those  bequeathed 
to  them,  we  must  have  made  greater  and  more  rapid  strides  than  any 
who  have  gone  before  us  in  the  walks  of  science  and  all  other  branches 
of  intellectual  progress,  whereby  we  shall  have  prepared  the  way  for  a 
still  more  rapid  advance  on  the  part  of  those  who  will  succeed  us  ? 

If  this  reason  for  avoiding  the  discussion  should  not  be  considered 
satisfactory,  it  may  be  further  urged  that  the  subject  does  not  admit  of 
being  properly  treated  within  the  limited  space  that  could  be  devoted  to 
it  in  this  work  ;  a  large  volume,  indeed,  would  not  suffice  to  do  justice  to 
the  question. 
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SECTION  VIII. 
COLONIES  AND  FOREIGN  DEPENDENCIES, 


CHAPTER  I. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  COLONIES. 

Erroneous  Views  entertained  on  the  Subject — Whence  arising  —  Restrictire  Colonial 
System ;  Mischief  resulting  from  it — Advantages  of  granting  Commercial  Freedom  to 
Colonies — Field  for  profitable  Enterprise  offered  by  Colonies — Experience  necessary  lor 
the  prudent  Government  of  Colonies— Frequent  Changes  of  Ministers  unfavourable  to 
this  end— Suggestions  for  establishing  a  permanent  Colonial  Council  under  the  Secretary 
of  State — Analogy  of  such  a  Plan  with  that  pursued  by  the  Government  of  India— 
Political  advantages  of  possessing  Colonies—  Negative  Advantages  following  from  sach 
possession. 

If  called  upon  to  declare  the  circumstance  in  the  condition  of  England 
which,  more  than  all  other  things,  makes  her  the  envy  of  surrounding 
nations,  it  would  be  to  her  colonial  possessions  that  we  must  attribute 
that  feeling.  In  the  eyes  of  foreigners  those  possessions  are  at  once  the 
1-  evidence  of  our  power  and  the  surest  indicant  of  its  increase.     A  very 

1  different  estimate  of  their  importance  is,  however,  made  by  many  among 

f  ourselves.     How  often  do  we  hear  the  value  of  those  possessions  depre- 

ciated ;  nay,  how  common  is  it  to  be  told  that  England  would  be  more 
prosperous  and  happy  without  colonies ! 

Nor  is  this  doctrine  confined  to  the  common  herd  of  society ;  it  is  put 
forth  from  time  to  time  by  men  who  would  teach  us  by  their  writings, 
and  is  occasionally  heard  even  within  the  walls  of  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, where,  so  often  as  some  real  or  alleged  act  of  mismanagement  or 
extravagance  in  our  colonial  administration  is  brought  forward,  the 
occasion  is  used  for  displaying  to  the  world  how  small  a  portion  of  the 
science  of  government  may  be  possessed  by  men  who  take  upon  them- 
selves one  of  the  highest  functions  of  society — that  of  making  Islws  for 
its  regulation.     "  Colonies  are  mismanaged — therefore  they  are  evils. 
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They  are  the  source  of  ceaseless  expense — therefore  it  would  be  wise  to 
rid  ourselves  of  the  incumbrance  I"  Such  has  been  the  cry  from  time 
to  time,  and  more  or  less  at  all  times,  of  men  who,  while  they  put  them- 
selves forward  as  being  competent  to  assist  in  the  government  of  a 
nation,  are  unable  to  discern  the  difference  between  use  and  abuse,  or 
to  see  that  in  politics  as  well  as  in  all  other  branches  of  human  concerns, 
everything,  however  useful  or  even  necessary  to  happiness,  may  be  con- 
verted into  an  injury  by  our  unwise  mode  of  dealing  with  it. 

It  would  form  a  very  inconclusive  argument  against  the  value  of 
colonies  and  foreign  possessions,  that  under  bad  or  defective  systems  of 
government  they  had  always  been  productive  of  evil.  The  like  objec- 
tion might  as  reasonably  be  made  against  every  personal  and  every 
national  blessing.  "Wealth  may  be  abused,  intellectual  gifts  may  be 
perverted,  station  and  power  may  be  prostituted  to  serve  the  most 
unrighteous  purposes,  and  we  all  have  seen  these  things  happen  ;  but  do 
we  thence  find  occasion  to  denounce  the  pernicious  nature  of  riches,  or 
mental  endowments,  or  personal  and  national  influence,  and  to  renounce 
them,  together  with  the  good  they  are  calculated  to  yield  ?  It  would 
seem  to  require  but  one  moment's  reflection  to  be  convinced  that 
colonial  possessions  must  be  capable  of  adding  to  the  wealth,  the  power, 
and  the  resources  of  the  parent  State,  if  the  right  means  for  making 
them  so  shall  be  adopted ;  and  that  if,  on  the  contrary,  they  have  tended 
to  our  weakness  and  impoverishment,  these  consequences  are  attribut- 
able not  to  anything  inherent  in  the  nature  of  those  possessions,  but  to 
unwise  legislation  or  to  unjust  government. 

Under  the  influence  of  these  perverse  causes,  colonies  may  be,  and  too 
frequently  have  been  and  are,  sources  of  weakness  rather  than  of  strength 
to  the  parent  State ;  and  probably  to  no  country  have  they  been  so  in 
the  same  degree  as  they  have  been  to  England.  Tlie  principal  cause 
of  this  fact  it  is  not  difficult  to  point  out.  Until  a  recent  period  the 
trade  with  our  dependencies  has  been  converted  into  a  close  monopoly 
in  favour  of  England  ;  and  although  various  relaxations  were  from  time 
to  time  made  in  thb  selfish  system,  it  was,  until  quite  recently,  sought  to 
retain  a  great  share  of  the  supposed  advantages  of  monopoly  by  means 
of  differential  duties  chargeable  in  the  colonies  against  the  productions 
and  manufactures  of  foreign  countries.  Many  years  have  not  passed 
since  the  ports  of  our  colonies  were  closed  against  all  ships  save  those 
under  the  British  flag,  while  the  ships  of  those  colonies  were  prohibited 
from  trading  with  any  foreign  country.  Bryan  Edwards,  in  his  '  His- 
tory of  the  West  Indies,'  thus  plainly  describes  the  system : — "  The 
leading  principle  of  colonization  in  all  the  maritime  States  of  Europe 
(Great  Britain  among  the  rest)  was  commercial  monopoly.  The  word 
monopoly  in  this  case  admitted  a  very  extensive  interpretation.  It  com- 
prehended the  monopoly  of  supply,  the  monopoly  of  colonial  produce,  and 
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the  monopoly  of  manufacture.  By  the  first,  the  colonists  were  prat 
bited  from  resorting  to  foreign  marketa  for  the  supply  of  their  want 
by  the  second  they  were  compelled  to  bring  their  chief  staple  commoditi 
to  the  mother-country  alone  ;  and  by  the  third,  to  bring  tfaem  to  her 
a  raw  or  unmanufactured  state,  that  her  own  manufacturerB  might  secu 
to  themselves  all  the  advantages  arising  from  their  further  improTemei 
This  latter  principle  was  carried  so  far  in  the  colonial  s}'stom  of  Gre 
Eritain  as  to  induce  the  late  Earl  of  Chatham  to  declare,  in  Parliamei 
that  the  British  colonists  in  America  had  no  right  to  manufacture  c^i 
a  nail  for  a  horse-shoe."* 

We  have  the  further  testimony  on  this  point  of  Adam  Smith,  wl 
thus  describes  the  origin  of  this  spirit  of  monopoly  with  regard  to  tl 
trade  vrith  our  colonies : — 

"  To  found  a  great  empire  for  the  sole  purpose  of  raiang  up  a  pcop 
of  customers  may  at  first  sight  appear  a  project  fit  only  for  a  nation 
shopkeepers.  It  is,  however,  a  project  altogether  unfit  for  a  nation  of  sho 
keepers  ;  but  extremely  fit  for  a  nation  whose  Government  is  influeno 
by  shopkeepers.  Such  statesmen,  and  such  statesmen  only,  arc  capab 
of  fancying  that  tliey  will  find  some  advantage  in  employing  the  bla 
and  treasure  of  tlieir  fellow-L-itizena  to  found  and  maintain  such  s 
empire.  Say  to  a  shopkeeper,  buy  me  a  good  estate,  and  I  shall  alwa' 
buy  my  clothes  at  your  shop,  even  though  I  should  pay  somewhi 
dearer  than  what  I  can  have  them  for  at  other  shops,  and  you  will  a 
find  him  very  forward  to  embrace  your  proposal.  But  should  any  otbi 
person  buy  you  such  an  estate,  the  shopkeeper  will  be  much  obliged  ( 
your  benefactor  if  he  would  enjoin  you  to  buy  all  your  clothes  at  b 
shop.  England  purchased  from  some  of  her  subjects  who  fouud  then 
selves  uneasy  at  home  a  great  estate  in  a  distant  country.  The  prio 
indeed,  was  very  small,  and  amounted  to  little  more  than  the  expense  ( 
the  different  equipments  which  made  the  first  discovery,  reconntMtert 
the  coast,  and  took  a  fictitious  possession  of  the  country.  The  land  wj 
good,  and  of  great  extent,  and  the  cultivators  having  plenty  of  goo 
ground  to  work  upon,  and  being  for  some  time  at  liberty  to  sell  the 
produce  where  they  pleased,  became  in  the  course  of  little  more  thi 
thirty  or  forty  years  (between  1620  and  IGGO)  so  numerous  and  thrivii 
a  people  that  the  shopkeepers  and  other  traders  of  England  wished  t 
secure  to  themselves  the  monopoly  of  their  custom.  Without  pretencUiu 
therefore,  that  they  had  paid  any  part  of  the  original  purehaee-mone* 
or  of  the  subsequent  expenses  of  improvement,  they  petitioned  the  Fii 
liament  tliat  the  cultivators  of  America  might  for  the  future  be  conCne 
to  their  shop ;  first,  for  buying  all  the  goods  which  they  wasted  fitn 
Europe ;  and  secondly,  for  selling  all  such  parts  of  their  own  produces 

•  '  HIiloTj  of  Wnt  Indin,'  tdI.  It.,  p.  5fi5. 
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those  traders  might  find  it  couvenient  to  buy, — for  they  did  not  find  it 
convenient  to  buy  every  part  of  it.  Some  parts  of  it  imported  into 
England  might  have  interfered  with  some  of  the  trades  which  they 
themselves  carried  on  at  home.  Tliose  particular  parts  of  it,  therefore, 
they  were  willing  that  the  colonists  should  sell  where  they  could — the 
further  off  the  better;  and  upon  that  account  proposed  that  their  market 
should  be  confined  to  the  countries  south  of  Cape  Finisterre.  A  clause 
in  the  famous  Act  of  Navigation  established  this  truly  shopkeeper  pro- 
posal into  a  law. 

"  The  maintenance  of  this  monopoly  has  hitherto  been  the  principal, 
or,  more  properly,  perhaps,  the  sole  end  and  purpose  of  the  dominion 
which  Great  Britain  assumes  over  her  colonies.  In  the  exclusive  trade, 
it  is  supposed,  consists  the  great  advantage  of  provinces  which  have 
never  yet  afforded  either  revenue  or  military  force  for  the  support  of 
the  civil  Government,  or  the  defence  of  the  mother-country.  The 
monopoly  is  the  principal  badge  of  their  dependency,  and  it  is  the  sole 
fruit  which  has  hitherto  been  gathered  from  that  dependency.  ^Vhat- 
ever  expense  Great  Britain  has  hitherto  laid  out  in  maintaining 
this  dependency,  has  really  been  laid  out  in  order  to  support  this 
monopoly."  * 

In  order  to  reconcile  our  colonists  to  the  "  badge  of  their  depen- 
dency "  thus  fastened  upon  them,  the  legislature  of  England  has  sought 
to  give  them  compensation  at  the  expense  of  the  producers  in  other 
countries  and  the  consumers  in  this,  by  means  of  differential  duties  that 
admitted  the  productions  of  our  colonies  at  lower  rates  than  the  same 
productions  brought  from  other  quarters.  Every  real  benefit  thus  im- 
parted to  the  colonist  must  be  at  the  expense  of  the  people  at  home ; 
first,  because  of  the  higher  price  which  we  pay  for  the  colonial  articles, 
and  without  which  higher  price  there  could  manifestly  be  no  advantage 
to  the  colonist ;  and  further,  because  of  the  retaliatory  measures  to 
which  this  system  is  sure  to  give  rise  on  the  part  of  countries  whose 
produce  is  thus  placed  at  disadvantage  in  our  markets,  and  which 
measures  of  retaliation  are  levelled,  not  at  the  trade  of  our  colonies, 
which  indeed  they  cannot  reach,  but  against  that  of  the  mother-country. 

The  amount  of  injury  sustained  from  this  last-named  cause  cannot 
well  be  made  the  subject  of  calculation  ;  but  some  idea  may  be  formed 
of  the  ruinous  effect  of  differential  duties  upon  the  expenditure  of  this 
nation ,  by  showing  the  result  produced  in  one  year  by  the  prohibitory 
duty  upon  a  single  article  of  colonial  production — sugar.  A  statement 
to  this  effect  will  be  found  in  this  volume  (page  547),  where  it  is 
shown  that  we  paid  for  the  quantity  of  sugar  used  in  1840  more  than 
5,000,000/.  sterling  beyond  what  would  have  been  paid  for  the  same 

*  *  Wealth  of  Nations,*  book  iv.,  chap.  vii. 
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quantity,  irrespective  of  duties,  by  any  other  people  of  Europe.  The 
total  value  of  our  manufactures  exported  in  that  year  to  our  sugai 
colonies  was  under  4,000,000/.,  so  that  the  nation  would  have  gain^  i 
million  of  money  in  that  one  year  by  following  the  true  principle  of  bu?- 
ing  in  the  cheapest  market,  even  though  we  had  made  the  sugar-grow^ 
a  present  of  all  the  goods  which  they  took  from  us. 

It  must  be  idle  to  suppose  that  colonists  depend  for  their  existenci 
and  progress  upon  such  preferences.  Unless  prevented  through  the  in- 
terference of  legislative  restrictions,  they  will  certainly  be  able  to  applj 
their  industry  in  some  profitable  channel.  The  very  fact  of  their  exist 
ence  indicates  that  the  inhabitants  of  colonies  are  in  possession  of  advan- 
tages, whether  of  soil  or  climate,  greater  than  are  afforded  by  the  countr] 
whence  they  have  emigrated ;  and  it  must  be  reckoned  among  the  evib 
produced  by  differential  or  protective  duties,  that  they  divert  capital  anc 
industry  from  more  profitable  into  less  profitable,  and  sometimes  evei 
into  hurtful,  branches  of  employment. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  enlarge  upon  tliis  topic.  Enough  has  been 
said  to  show  that  it  is  not  by  means  of  commercial  restrictions  and 
monopolies  that  colonies  can  be  made  valuable.  Emancipate  your 
colonies  from  all  the  shackles  with  which  your  shojpheeping  spirit  has 
loaded  tliem ;  let  them  be  free  to  adopt  such  commercial  regulations 
as  each  may  find  best  suited  to  its  circumstances,  and  you  may  then 
safely  proceed  to  emancipate  yourselves  from  the  countervailing  shackles 
you  have  imposed  upon  your  own  commerce.  Thenceforward  your  trade 
with  your  foreign  possessions  will  be  truly  profitable  to  the  nation.  The 
settlers  with  whom  it  is  carried  on  will  have  taken  with  thera,  or  will 
have  inherited  from  their  fathers,  a  taste  for  the  manufactui-es  of  the  old 
country ;  and  as  they  will  for  the  most  part  be  unable  themselves  to 
produce  those  manufactures,  they  will  have  every  inducement  to  buy 
them  from  their  countrymen  rather  than  resort  to  foreign  markets  for  a 
supply.  That  England,  which  boasts  of  its  power  of  competing  success- 
fully with  the  whole  world  in  so  many  branches  of  manufacture,  should 
have  thought  it  necessary  to  force  her  goods  by  fiscal  regulations  upon 
people  who  had  already  the  strongest  inducements  to  trade  with  her, 
seems  such  an  absurdity  that  one  is  at  a  loss  to  imagine  how  it  could  ever 
have  been  conceived.  Such  a  course  of  legislation  was  not  simply  use- 
less, it  was  positively  mischievous,  by  interfering  with  the  natural  rights 
of  the  colonists,  and  inducing  the  feeling  that  there  could  be  a  diversity 
of  interest  between  themselves  and  the  parent  country. 

One  principal  advantage  which  a  State  may  fairly  and  properly  derive 
from  colonial  possessions  is  the  field  which  they  offer  for  profitable  enter- 
prise to  its  subjects.  Without  admitting  that  under  an  enlightened 
system  of  legislation  there  would  be  an  imperative  necessity  for  sending 
forth  our  additional  numbers,  the  advantage  of  their  thus  going  forth 
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cannot  be  denied  ;  nor  will  it  be  questioned  that  the  inducements  to  that 
step  would  be  far  greater  than  they  ever  yet  have  been,  if,  in  leaving 
the  home  of  their  birth  for  that  of  their  adoption,  they  were  not  made 
practically  to  feel  that  they  forfeit  some  of  their  privileges  as  citizens, 
and  come  in  some  sort  to  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  foreigners  or  strangers. 
One  of  the  wisest  sentiments  ever  uttered  in  Parliament  on  the  subject 
of  the  government  of  colonies,  was  that  delivered  in  the  session  of  1842 
by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  to  the  effect  that  colonies  should  as  far  as  possible 
be  treated  as  though  they  were  integral  parts  of  the  kingdom.  K  this 
sentiment  was  carried  into  practice,  no  State  need  ever  fear  that  its  colo- 
nies would  seek  to  shake  off  its  supremacy ;  such  a  course  would  then 
be  quite  as  improbable  as  that  the  parent  State  itself  should  seek  the 
dismemberment 

To  bring  about  this  state  of  things  something  more  is  wanted  than 
enlightened  opinions.  It  is  necessary,  also,  that  the  government  of  the 
colonies  should  be  administered  by  men  who  have  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
their  condition,  and  wants,  and  capabilities.  Unfortunately  the  system 
of  government  established  in  England  is  adverse  to  this  end.  Any  man, 
however  high  his  intellectual  capacity,  and  however  extensive  his  attain- 
ments, would  be  unable  to  fulfil  those  conditions  until  he  should  have 
acquired  the  experience  of  years  devoted  to  the  task  ;  and  it  has  so  hap- 
pened that,  with  the  exception  of  the  analogous  office  of  President  of 
the  Board  of  Control,  the  ministry  of  the  colonies  has,  during  the  pre- 
sent century,  been  changed  more  frequently  than  any  other  of  the  great 
offices  of  state.  There  were  during  forty  years  eighteen  Secretaries  of 
State  for  this  department,  one  of  whom,  Earl  Bathurst,  held  the  seals  for 
fifteen  years,  so  that  the  average  tenure  of  the  remaining  seventeen  was 
under  eighteen  months.  On  the  occurrence  of  each  of  these  changes 
the  whole  system  of  our  colonial  policy  has  been  liable  to  alteration ; 
although,  if  there  be  one  department  of  Government  which  more  than 
any  other  requires  to  be  conducted  upon  fixed  principles,  assuredly  it 
must  be  that  to  which  are  confided  the  variety  of  interests  involved  m 
the  colonial  dependencies  of  the  kingdom,  the  inhabitants  of  which  have 
no  voice  in  the  national  councils. 

Under  such  a  systeiP' it  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  anything 
like  consistency  of  action.  At  tBe  siune  time  it  is  necessary,  in  order 
to  preserve  harmony  between  the  several  branches  of  the  general  govern- 
ment of  the  country,  that  the  colonial. minister  should  be  a  member  of 
the  cabinet,  and  therefore  subject  to  removal  from  office.  How  then  is 
it  possible  to  find  a  remedy  for  the  evil  ?'  A  plan  to  this  end  has  been 
proposed,  which  seems  to  offer  considerable  hope  of  success ;  it  is  this: — 

Let  there  be  appointed  a  permanent  colonial  council,  the  members  of 
which  body  shall  be  chosen,  not  from  party  considerations,  but  for  their 
knowledge  of  colonial  interests  and  their  acquaintance  with  the  science 
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of  Government.  The  general  accordance  of  tiiia  council  with  the  poll 
of  the  administration  would  be  secured  by  the  nomination  of  a  di 
councillor,  who  might,  as  now,  have  tlic  dignity  of  a  Secretary  of  Sti 
and  a  seat  in  the  cabinet,  while  the  colonists  woald  be  secured  agsii 
any  capricious  or  ill-considered  changes  on  his  part  by  the  intcrpositi 
of  a  majority  of  the  council.  It  would  add  greatly  to  the  efficiency 
this  lioily,  and  in  other  ways  would  be  advantageous,  if  a  large  prop> 
tiou  of  Die  members  of  the  council  sliould  be  chosen  from  among  pers< 
whose  fitness  for  performing  the  duties  of  the  office  has  been  evinced 
ability  ])rGviously  shown  in  the  more  important  of  our  colonies.  A  bo 
thus  constituted  would  prove  a  bond  of  union  lietween  the  colonies  ■ 
the  parent  State,  through  pergonal  confidence  on  the  oae  hand  and  lo 
attachments  on  the  other.  A  future  seat  in  this  council  would  prove 
object  of  honourable  ambition  ;  and  for  each  one  who  could  succeed  in 
attainment  there  would  be  many  led  by  hope  to  undertake  studies  a 
to  make  exertions  whereby  to  prove  their  fitness  for  the  honour,  and  * 
could  expect  to  succeed  only  through  the  good  opinion  of  tbeir  brotl 
colonists  and  the  home  government,  obtained  as  the  consequence 
talent  and  public  usefulness. 

It  can  hardly  he  said  that  this  plan  is  without  a  precedent  in  our  o' 
time  and  country.  The  government  of  the  a&irs  of  our  Indian  empi 
by  a  Court  of  Directors,  consisting  in  great  part  of  mihtary  men  a 
civilians,  whose  fitness  for  the  office  has  been  gained  by  oxperif^Dc« 
the  country  they  are  called  on  to  govern,  controlled  too  by  a  responsi 
minister  of  the  Crown,  is  a  case  as  nearly  analogous  as  possible  to  tl 
under  consideration ;  and  the  success  which  has  generally  attended  ib 
government  should  give  hope  for  the  favourable  working  of  a  pennau 
colonial  council. 

The  advantages,  to  a  State  possessing  colonies,  which  have  hitha 
been  enumerated,  are  all  of  an  economical  description.  TTiere  renu 
to  be  noticed  the  political  advantages  which  they  offer.  These  are 
two  kinds— positive  and  negative.  The  p<)3itive  advantages  obvioa 
reside  in  the  additions  which  such  possessions  make  to  the  power  ■ 
resources  of  the  parent  State  ;  and  the  capacity  for  affording  tboee  adi 
tions  never  can  be  fully  developed  except  under  an  enlightened  sjst 
of  government  So  long  as,  with  the  design  of  profiling  some  particii 
interests  at  home,  their  trade  shall  be  shackled,  and  the  direction 
their  industry  controlled ;  so  long  as  their  offices  of  emolument  ■ 
honour  shall  be  tilled  with  a  view  to  party  patron^e,  and  nithout  di 
considering  the  fitness  of  persona  appointed ;  and  so  long  as  the  a 
nageracnt  of  their  highest  interests  shall  be  intrusted  to  hands  contiinia 
changing,  we  may  be  certain  that  colonies  will  not  fulfil  the  benriid 
ends  which  they  arc  calculated  to  secure.  But  when  the  senliBt 
already  alluded  to,  of  placing  dependenciea  upon  a  footing  of  perft 
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equality  with  the  parent  country,  shall  be  carried  into  practical  operation ; 
when  Canada  and  Jamaica  shall,  in  every  way  that  is  possible,  be  con- 
sidered and  treated  as  Yorkshire  or  Lancashire  is  treated,  they  will  be 
placed  in  the  condition  equally  with  those  counties,  of  adding  to  our 
power.  Nor  does  there  seem  to  be  any  insurmountable  difficulty  to  the 
adoption  of  such  a  course.  The  chief  step  towards  its  accomplishment 
will  be  attained  whenever  its  wisdom  shall  be  practically  recognised  by 
the  legislative  and  the  executive  Government — the  will  to  admit  our 
dependencies  to  a  full  participation  of  the  privileges,  commercial  and 
political,  which  are  enjoyed  by  the  inhabitants  of  these  islands,  must  at 
once  bind  our  colonists  to  us  by  the  strongest  of  all  ties,  and  lead  to 
their  increasing  prosperity.  The  facilities  for  such  a  system  are  daily 
becoming  greater  through  the  extension  of  steam  navigation,  whereby 
distance  is  practically  and  importantly  lessened  for  every  purpose  of 
moral,  political,  and  commercial  intercourse. 

The  negative  advantages  offered  to  a  State  by  the  possession  of  its 
colonies  consist  in  this — that  their  power  and  resources  cannot  be  ren- 
dered available  against  it.     This  will  be  fully  understood  if  we  reflect 
upon  the  consequences  that  might  result  to  England  from  the  acquisition 
by  the  United  States  of  America  of  the  provinces  of  Nova  Scotia  and 
New  Brunswick.    At  present  these  possessions  yield  no  direct  revenue  to 
the  parent  State ;  they  provide,  it  is  true,  a  few  posts  of  profit,  the 
bestowal  of  which  may  in  a  trifling  degree  be  of  advantage  to  the  minister 
of  the  day  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  one  of  them  has  been  in  great  part 
the  cause  of  an  ill-judged  fiscal  preference  which  has  long  acted  to  our 
injury  by  limiting  our  exchanges  with  the  timber-producing  countries  of 
Europe,  while  the   premium   thus  oflered    to  the   lumberers  of  New 
Brunswick  has  retarded  the  development  of  its  resources  in  more  im- 
portant branches  of  industry.     It  can  hardly  be  said  that  England  has 
hitherto  drawn  any  positive  advantages  from  the  possession  of  these  pro- 
vinces, if  we  place  out  of  view  the  convenience  aflbrded  during  periods 
of  war  by  the  harbour  of  Halifax ;  but  the  negative  advantages  from 
them  are  evident  if  we  consider  that  the  United  States  of  America  arc 
greatly  deficient  in  good  harbours  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  while  Nova 
Scotia   possesses,  in  addition  to  the  magnificent  harbour   of  Halifax, 
eleven  ports  between  it  and  Cape  Canso,  with  sufficient  depth  of  water 
for  the  largest  ships  of  war,  besides  fourteen  other  harbours  capable  of 
receiving  merchant  vessels ;  and  although  New  Brunswick  is  not  equally 
well  provided  in  this  respect,  its  coast  furnishes  several  safe  and  capa- 
cious harbours,  including  those  of  St.  John  and  Miramichi,  with  the 
further  advantage  of  their  greater  proximity  to  Europe.  In  the  unhappy 
event  of  a  war  breaking  out  between  the  two  countries,  the  possession 
of  these  harbours  by  America  would  furnish  her  with  means  of  annoy- 
ance to  our  commerce  from  national  vessels  and  privateers,  the  mag- 
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nitudc  of  wliicti  is  hardly  calculable.  Tlie  continued  possession  of  t] 
provinces  is  therefore  a  matter  of  very  deep  importance  to  Engli 
even  though  they  sliould  he  incapable  of  imparting  to  ua — and  th 
very  far  fi*oni  being  the  case — any  positive  advantage  whatever.  £ 
continued  possession  is,  in  the  mean  time,  itself  an  additional  goarai 
for  the  preservation  of  peace,  through  the  means  of  annoyance  in 
which  they  would  afford  in  our  hands,  and  which  would  be  far  gre 
than  their  possession  would  impart  to  America  by  reason  of  the  pr 
mi^  to  her  great  Atlantic  cities. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

DEPENDENCIES  IN  EUROPE. 

GiBRAi;rAR:  its  Population,  Trade,  and  Shipping.  Malta:  its  Importance  as  a  Military 
and  Naval  Station— Its  Area,  Population,  Trade,  Revenues,  and  Grain  Monopoly— Re- 
striction against  Printing  —  Abolition  of  those  Monopolies — Agricultural  Produce — 
Shipping.  Ionian  Islands:  their  Constitution^  Area,  Population,  Trade,  Shipping, 
Exports,  Manufactures,  and  Productions — Education.  Heligoland:  Advantages  of  its 
Position — Former  Importance  as  a  Trading  Depot  during  the  War. 

The  dependencies  of  England  in  Europe,  none  of  which  can  properly  be 
considered  colonies,  are — 

Gibraltar ; 

Malta,  and  its  dependency,  Gozo ; 

The  Ionian  Islands,  viz., 

Corfu, 

Cephalonia, 

Zante, 

Santa  Maura, 

Ithaca, 

Cerigo, 

Paxo;  and 
Heligoland. 

The  first  of  these  is  chiefly  valuable  as  a  military  station,  in  whidi 
respect  its  geographical  position  at  the  entrance  of  the  Mediterranean 
gives  it  very  great  importance.  In  point  of  territory  it  is  wholly  insig- 
nificant, comprising  an  area  of  only  If  square  miles,  or  1120  acres. 
Its  population,  in  1834,  was  as  follows  : — 

Males.  Females.  Total.  \ 

British  subjects 4,812  5,310  10,122 

Aliens  and  resident  strangers      ...  ..  4,886 

Total     .     .     15,008 

There  were  among  these  persons  1031  employed  in  commerce,  chiefly 
a  smuggling  trade,  fostered  by  the  anti-commercial  system  pursued  in 
Spain,  and  which  would  doubtless  cease  with  the  relaxation  of  that 
system.  The  shipments  of  British  manufactures  from  the  United 
Kingdom  to  this  station,  in  each  of  the  years  from  1827  to  1849,  were  of 
the  following  value : — 
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1  ,(Hj,2iir. 

1,113,^,1)25 
SIM,  163 
2;fa,7fiO 
3iiT,285 
401,470 


1844 

1&45 
1S46 
1S47 


1,1T6,TS: 
l,<4»,MT 
768,973 
6(»,69S 
46fi,MS 
7S0,8ST 
533,481 


The  great  bulk  of  the  sliipmcnts  consist  of  cotton,  linen  and  woolleo 
goods ;  the  value  of  these  goods  in  tlic  last  ten  years  of  the  series 


Cotton  Goods 
Linen  Goode. 
TAooUcQ  Goods  . 


Woollen  Good!  . 


4,4»    1,0U,»3 


i,n 

l>410 

18« 

IMS 

1S4S      1 

5%!eS7 
75|044 

338,S93 
35,021 

28; '585 
47,141 

£. 

551, 3sa 

36,875 
56,655 

£.         j 
M4,TI9  1 
36.648  , 
43,362  , 

719,6.10 

494,409 

353,066 

644,853 

424,729  '■ 

A  large  quantity  of  tobacco  is  likewise  shipped  to  this  depot,  nearly 
all  of  which  is  fraudulently  introduced  into  Spain. 

Gibraltar  was  taken  by  us  in  1704,  and  has  ance  remained  subject  to 
the  British  Crown. 

Tlie  shipping  employed  in  the  trade  between  the  United  Kingdom 
and  Gibraltar,  in  each  year  from  1832  to  1849,  was  as  under :  — 


v..«,. 

INW 

ARM. 

Shlp>. 

Tan., 

I8S.1 

22 

3.516 

28 

1B36 

56 

8,063 

25,920 

1840 

101 

33.099 

IMl 

100 

S3,dU 

I  Mi 

tu,(ioa 

1843 

130 

a4,4.'iS 
!!n,074 

i84n 

82 

18,221 

1846 
184? 

72 

11,693 

1848 

i84y 

54 

lS,4f.7 

M,U71 
31,878 
30,911 
44,510 
43,663 
45,450 
47  007 


35,074 
39,861 
3.1,959 
37,6.11 
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Malta  also  is  chiefly  valuable  as  a^military  possession,  and  is  the 
head-quarters  of  the  British  naval  force  stationed  in  the  Mediterranean. 
The  island  was  taken  by  us  from  the  French  in  September,  1800,  and 
by  the  tenth  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Amiens  was  to  be  delivered  up  to 
the  Knights  of  the  order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  ;  but  war  again  break- 
ing out  before  the  cession  had  been  completed,  this  article  of  the  treaty 
was  left  unfulfilled,  and  Malta  has  since  continued  in  the  possession  of 
the  British. 

The  area  of  Malta  is  ninety -five  square  miles,  and  of  Gozo  twenty- 
seven  square  miles.     The  population,  in  1839,  was — 


MALTA. 


Malm. 

Natives I     45,6J8 

British  residents    .     .     .     .  1,315 

Aliens 3,702 

Queen's  troops,  witli    their  )         2  4j8 
followers J  i         '  ' 


53,173 


Females. 

49,8i)3  1 
799 
959 


ToUl. 

95,591 
2,114 
4,G61 


632  1   3,090 


52,283  !  105,456 


GOZO. 


Males.     I    Females. 

8,144  ,       8,305 

10  13 


8,154  I       8,318 


Total. 
16,449 
23 


16,472 


Total  Population,— Males      .     .     .     61,327 

Females  .     .     .     60,601 


>» 


Total     .     .     121,928 


The  exports  of  British 
years  from  1827  to  1849, 


manufactures  to  these  islands,  in  each  of  the 
were  of  the  following  value  : — 


Years. 

£. 

Years. 

£, 

Years. 

£, 

1827 

200,949 

1835 

136,925 

1843 

224,546 

1823 

239,458 

1836 

143,015 

1844 

200,003 

1823 

224,010 

1837 

103,680 

1845 

183,065 

1830 

189,135 

1838 

226,040 

1846 

255,033 

1831 

134,519 

1839 

125,;i38 

1847 

195,836 

1832 

96,994 

1840 

166,545 

1848 

379,467 

ia33 

135,438 

1841 

223,734 

1849 

387,744 

1834 

242,696 

1842 

289,304 

Tiie  revenue  of  the  government  of  Malta,  derived  from  various  sources, 

was  as  follows  in  1837,  stated  in  round  numbers  :— 

£. 

Rents  of  Crown  lands 23,000 

Small  internal  taxes— chiefly  licenses  for  exercising  trades— a  i 

tax  on  the  transfer  of  real  property,  and  auction  duty  ,     .      j  * 

Fees  of  court  and  government  offices,  postage  of  letters,  receipts  \  ^ 

of  government  printing-office,  fines,  8cc I  ' 

Duties  on  imports,  tonnage  and  quarantine  dues 65,000 

£95,600 


Of  the  65,000/.  Customs'  duties,  35,0007.  arose  from  the  import  of 
grain.  Under  the  government  of  the  Knights  of  St.  Jolm,  the  former 
rulers  of  Malta,  the  inhabitants  were  furnished  with  grain  and  other 


.'  ^ 
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articles  of  food  hy  a  corporate  body,  ur  univeriitit,  which  had  the  tnono' 
poly  of  the  commotHtiea  in  which  it  dealt,  and  fixed  the  prices  on  then 
m  the  island.  This  system  was  continued  by  the  British  GovemmeDt 
BO  far  as  respects  the  price  of  gnun,  until  1822,  the  management  ol 
the  purchases  and  sales  having  been  transferred  in  1818  from  the 
tmivertita  to  a  body  called  Comnussioners  of  the  Board  of  Supply.  Tim 
body  was  suppressed  in  1822,  when  the  commerce  in  grain  was  throwi 
open  upon  the  payment  of  a  fixed  duty,  aud  a  new  department  oF  govern 
ment  was  created,  called  the  Grain  Department,  chained  with  buying 
and  keeping  a  stock  of  gr^n,  in  order  to  guard  against  scarcity  and  higl 
prices.  In  1824  a  graduated  scale  of  duties,  varying  monthly  with  the 
prices,  was  substituted  for  the  fixed  duty  of  18i2.  In  the  begioiung 
of  1837  the  system  of  keeping  a  stock  of  grain  was  abandoned  by  the 
Government,  and  the  supply  of  the  island  was  opened  entirely  to  private 
enterprise.  TTie  quantity  required  every  year  for  the  supply  of  thf 
island  is  about  73,000  salms,  or  quarters,  so  that  the  duty  is  equal  ti 
Dearly  10*.  per  quarter. 

The  "sliding  scale"  of  duties  on  wheat,  establbhed  in  December 
1832,  and  continued  till  October,  1837,  was  as  under : — 

Duty. 

Vi'hcn  the  BTcimgc  price  of  foreign  wheat  per  nlm  (or  qoutfir)  wu—  *.  d. 

Atoriuu]er3^ 13    O 

AboTS  £5(.  and  Dot  eieettdlng  30>. II    O 

„      30                  „                   35 10    O 


3    O 


The  average  rate  of  duty  received  under  this  scale,  during  four  years, 
1833  to  1836,  was  10*.  3}rf. ;  and  the  yearly  average  quantity  taker 
for  consumption  was  57,981  salms,  or  quarters.  The  duty  wnce  October, 
1837,  has  been  fixed  at  10*.  per  quarter. 

Among  the  sources  of  Government  revenue  may  be  noticed  "receipb 
of  Government  printing-office."  This  calls  for  some  explanatioD.  Up 
to  the  beginning  of  1838,  no  person  was  allowed  to  exercise  the  trade 
of  a  printer,  or  to  use  a  printing-press,  without  the  license  of  the  Govon- 
ment,  wliich  would  grant  no  such  license  except  to  the  Government 
Commissariat  Department,  to  be  used  for  tbe  public  service  of  that 
department,  and  to  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  the  society  binding 
itself  to  submit  everything  printed  by  it  for  the  approval  of  the  Gorem- 
ment,  before  publication.  Two  presBea  set  up  without  the  license,  cue 
in  1810,  the  other  in  1827,  were  taken  ]x>ssession  of  by  the  Govemnmt. 
The  carefiilness  of  the  Government  as  regards  printiug  thus  went  br 
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beyond  die  strictest  censorship,  and  amounted  to  an  absolute  monopoly. 
This  system  of  Vandalism  was  abolished  through  the  urgent  recommen- 
dation of  British  Commissioners,  who  were  sent  in  1836  to  inquire  into 
various  matters  connected  with  the  government  of  Malta. 

Such  a  system  was  clearly  indefensible  upon  every  ground.  As  a  matter 
of  profit  it  was  an  absolute  failure,  the  press  having  never  earned  its 
expenses,  although  the  rate  of  charges  made  to  the  public  was  exorbitant. 
As  an  act  of  tyranny  it  was  far  less  justifiable,  and  exposed  the  Govern- 
ment to  much  odium,  while  it  gave  a  colour  to  surmises  and  imputations 
for  which  no  real  grounds  existed.  It  hindered  efiectually  the  diffusion 
of  knowledge,  and  tended  to  perpetuate  the  ignorance,  and  with  it  many 
mischievous  prejudices,  among  the  native  population.  The  relaxation 
of  this  odious  restriction  has  not  hitherto  been  accompanied  by  any  of 
the  evils  predicted  by  those  who  advocated  its  continuance. 

The  fixed  civil  and  judicial  establishments  in  Malta  consisted,  in 
1838,  of— 

24  English  persons,  with  salaries  amounting  to    .     .      7,716  14 
577  Maltese 25,845  18 

£33,562  12 

The  agricultural  produce  of  the  islands  of  Malta  and  Gozo,  in  1839, 
and  the  area  from  which  each  description  was  raised,  were  as  follows : — 

DeKription.                    Area  in  Acres.  Quantity  produced. 

Wheat 9,951  17,453  quarters. 

Meslin 9,144  26,042        „ 

Barley 4,051  11,641        „ 

Pulse 3,206  7,614        „ 

Sesamum      ....         493  488        „ 

Garden  produce     .     .     4,354  125,816  cwts. 

Cummin  seed    .     .     .        418  1,461     „ 

Cotton 10,898  32,602     „ 

Forage 7,594  208,778  bushels. 

Pasture 4,607 

Tn  crop ,     .     .     54,716 
Uncultivated  .     46,810 

Total     .  101,526  Acres. 


The  number  of  stock  in  the  same  year  was — 

Horses,  mules,  and  asses      .     .     .  4,447 

Homed  cattle 5,661 

Sheep 8,851 

Goate 2,935 

The  number  and  tonnage  of  shipping  employed  in  the  trade  between 
the  United  Kingdom  and  Malta,  in  each  of  the  eighteen  years  ending 
with  1849,  were  as  follows : — 
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INWAUDS.         1 

OUTWARDS. 

Y«>Ara 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Sliips. 

Ton*. 

1832 

6 

726 

35 

6,023 

1833 

8 

890 

62 

9,450 

1834 

9 

1,219 

86 

13,006 

1835 

7 

1,003 

70 

11,128 

1836 

7 

1,113 

81 

11,816 

1837 

11 

1,889 

77 

14,996 

1838 

22 

3,393 

181 

33,626 

1839 

33 

5,667 

152 

30,835 

1840 

15 

3,531 

157 

35,379 

1841 

76 

10,628 

277 

53,885 

1842 

122 

21,583 

215 

41,266 

1843 

17 

2,216 

166 

32,721 

1844 

39 

5,365 

210 

40,450 

1845 

72 

11,817 

227 

45,176 

1846 

47 

8,443 

261 

53,894 

1847 

204 

37,343 

374 

75,977 

1848 

55 

8,100 

348 

77,301 

1849 

55" 

10,224 

255 

53,802 

At  the  opening  of  the  present  century,  the  seven  islands  known  as 
the  Ionian  Isles  were  nominally  under  the  joint  protection  of  Turkey 
and  Russia,  the  latter  power  exercising,  in  effect,  all  the  privileges  of 
sovereignty  over  them.  By  the  connivance  of  the  Emperor  Alexander, 
they  soon  passed  under  the  dominion  of  France,  but  in  the  progress  of 
the  war  then  raging  in  Europe,  the  chief  of  them  were  taken  by  Eng- 
land. At  the  general  peace  in  1815  tliis  country  was  constituted  their 
protector,  and  the  possessor  of  the  British  Crown  has  since  been,  in 
effect,  sovereign  of  these  islands  also. 

In  1817  a  constitution  was  granted  to  these  seven  islands  (collectively 
with  other  smaller  islands,  situated  along  the  coast  of  Albania  and  the 
Morea,  and  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  dominions  of  Venice),  under 
the  title  of  "  The  United  States  of  the  Ionian  Islands."  By  this  act 
the  seat  of  Government  was  fixed  in  the  capital  of  Corfu ;  the  Greek 
religion  was  declared  the  established  religion,  but  all  other  forms  of 
Christian  worship  were  protected.  The  civil  government  of  the  States 
was  declared  to  be  composed  of  "  a  legislative  assembly,  a  senate,  and 
a  judicial  authority.*'  The  members  of  the  legislative  assembly  to  be 
elected  "  from  the  body  of  noble  electors,"  who  must  not  follow  any 
trade  or  business, — the  senators  to  be  elected  out  of  the  body  of  the 
legislative  assembly, — and  the  judicial  authority  to  be  selected  by  the 
senate,  and  approved  by  the  Lord  High  Commissioner  of  the  protecting 
Sovereign.  Tliis  last-named  functionary  is  appointed  by  the  British 
Government,  and  performs  in  all  respects  the  duties  of  a  viceroy  or 
governor  of  a  British  colony.  The  Lord  High  Commissioner  has  always 
been  a  British-born  subject.  The  legislative  assembly  consists  of  a 
president  and  thirty-nine  members,  and  the  senate  of  a  president  and 
five  senators,  the  president  being  selected  for  appointment  by  the  Lord 
High  Commissioner. 
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The  area  and  population,  in  1840,  of  the  seven  islancb  were :- 


W, 

.■...LTL,TI.N. 

ISLANDS.             ^:,„ 

N.ti«. 

StnafcK. 

;s 

M.l» 

p™.i«. 

T«.1. 

Corfu  .     . 

Zanle  .      . 
Bant*  Uaurm 

Cmigo       . 
Psio    .      . 

237 
311 

116 

35.417 

ai,7T3 
o,lu6 
5,aa) 

4,510 
11,620 

30,397 
28,63.S 
IS.UW 

4,M2 

«3,3)M 
39,9S3 

lOJMl 
9,432- 
4,StS 

9,600 
1,252 

BIO 
3fi2 

148 

75,3»i 
&4,63e 

171450 
10,633 
9.447 
4,1160 

1.0401 

113,431 

97,385 

aio.Bis 

la,.™ 

323,319 

The  declared  value  of  British  manufactures  sent  from  the  United 
Kingdom  to  these  dependencies,  during  each  of  the  years  from  1827  to 
1849,  was  as  follows  : — 


171,731 
143,420 

176,831 


The  number  and  tonnage  of  shipping  employed  in  the  trade  between 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Ionian  Islands,  during  the  same  years. 
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7.431 

4S 
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42 
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41 
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4,30* 

*• 
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1U.150 

U 

7,056 
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5+ 
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3J 

23 
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61 

S,076 

HI 
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11,036 

62 
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02 

11,570 

60 
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49 

1836 

46 

fl,.'ia7 

31 

fl,182 

10,874 

76 
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71 

4? 

}MH 

80 

10,S65 

68 

14,104 

18.13 

47 

e,419 

v> 

4,805 

The  cliief  part  of  our  exports  to  tlicse  islands  consists  of  cotton  goods 
and  refined  sugar.  The  imports  are  confined  almost  entirely  to  three 
articles,  viz.,  currants,  olive  oil,  and  valonia. 

A  considerahle  trade  is  carried  on  between  these  islands  and  various 
ports  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  tonnage,  under  various  Bags,  that 
entered  and  cleared  from  the  islands,  in  1840,  was  as  follows : — 
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» 
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[•KC  Tin. 


Ionian  (inter-insular  traffic) 

British 

Austrian 

Russian 

French 

Neapolitan 

Papal 

Sardinian 

Greek 

Turkish 

All  others 


Inwards. 


Tom. 

121,777 

29,232 

42,663 

16,832 

771 

5,971 

720 

4,136 

46,250 

3,632 

4,037 


Ootiip-azda. 


Toiuu 

125,412 

32,243 

40,031 

15,052 

771 

5,230 

504 

4,341 

39,972 

3,787 

4,130 


276,021       271,473 


The  principal  exports  in  the  same  year  (1840)  consisted  of — 

668,711  gallons  olive  oil. 
22 , 7 19 ,  990  lbs.  curranU. 
131,976  gallons  wine. 
1,139,503  lbs.  of  soap. 

Some  manufactures  are  carried  on  of  common  earthenwares,  silks, 
shawls,  coarse  linen,  coarse  woollen  blankets,  goat-hair  carpets  and 
sacking.  The  chief  productions,  besides  the  foregoing  articles,  are — 
wheat,  m«uze,  barley,  oats,  pulse,  cotton,  and  flax. 

The  most  productive  branch  of  revenue  is  the  export  duty  on  oil  and 
currants.  The  collections  under  these  heads,  in  1840,  amounted  to 
71,765/.  The  duty  on  imports  yielded  35,591/. ;  stamp  duties,  13,481/. 
The  total  revenues  for  the  year  amounted  to  157,625/.,  and  the  expen- 
diture was  159,293/.,  of  which  sum  73,221/.  was  the  cost  of  civil  and 
judicial  establishments.  The  charge  defrayed  out  of  the  public  purse 
for  education  was  10,550/.;  the  hospitals  cost  8210/.,  and  17,117/. 
were  expended  in  maintaining  roads  and  bridges. 

For  the  sum  mentioned  of  10,550/.,  there  were  instructed,  in  159 
schools  (including  one  university,  one  ecclesiastical  seminary,  one  college, 
and  one  lyceum),  6527  scholars,  of  which  number  only  871  were  females. 
In  each  of  the  islands  there  is  a  "secondary  school,"  supported  at 
the  public  expense,  in  which  instruction  is  given  in  classical  literature 
and  modern  languages,  together  with  the  more  ordinary  branches  of 
tuition.  In  the  chief  town  of  each  island  there  is  a  "  central  school," 
also  at  the  public  charge,  in  which  the  Lancasterian  system  of  teaching 
is  followed.  The  whole  of  the  establishments  for  education  to  which 
contributions  are  made  from  the  public  purse  are  placed  under  the 
general  direction  of  a  "  Commission  for  Public  Instruction." 

Heligoland,  a  small  island  in  the  North  Sea,  situated  in  54^  11'  N. 
lat,  and  7"  51'  £.  long.,  came  first  into  the  possession  of  England  in 
1807,  and  was  formally  ceded  to  us  at  the  peace  of  1814.  The  island 
is  about  a  mile  long  from  north  to  south,  and  about  a  third  of  a  mile 
wide.     It  is  of  some  commercial  utility  fi*om  its  position.     The  church 
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and  lighthouse  are  useful  as  beacoDs ;  but  its  principal  advantage 
consists  in  its  being  a  rendezvous  for  pilots  to  vessels  bound  to  the 
Elbe,  the  Eyder,  and  the  Weser. 

The  possession  of  Heligoland  offered  much  greater  advantages  at  the 
time  of  its  acquisition  than  it  has  since  afforded.  During  the  continu- 
ance of  what  was  called  the  continental  system,  Heligoland  was  most 
usefully  employed  as  a  depot  for  our  manufactured  goods  and  colonial 
produce,  whence  they  could  be  inti*oduced  in  small  quantities,  and  as 
opportunities  could  be  made,  into  the  neighbouring  continent.  The 
extent  to  which  this  smuggling  trade  was  carried  on  from  this  spot 
during  the  continuance  of  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  serves  to  show 
how  hopeless  it  must  be  on  the  part  of  any  Government  to  impose 
shackles  upon  commerce,  when  the  profits  to  be  derived  from  their 
evasion  are  considerable. 

The  island  is  thickly  inhabited,  its  numbers  being  about  2200.  The 
natives  are  of  Frisian  descent,  and  are  a  fine  race  of  people.  The 
climate  is  as  mild  as  that  of  the  midland  counties  of  England,  and  the 
air  is  considered  healthy.  Within  the  ,  last  few  years  many  invalids 
from  Germany,  Poland,  and  Russia,  have  resorted  to  it  for  the  sake  of 
its  baths,  which  have  acquired  some  degree  of  celebrity. 
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CHAPTER  Til. 

DEPENDENXIES  IN  ASIA. 


Origin  nnd  Projrross  of  our  Indian  Empire— Ciroumstonros  under  which  its  Growth 
occurred — War  of  Appjrcssion  a^rninst  Afl^rhanistan  ;   its  sinister  consequenct^s— Tra 
,'  ^lonopoly  <if  the  East  India  Company ;  its  Kelaxatinn  and  subse<|uent  Abandonme 

Amount  tif  Trade  between  England  and  India— Quantities  Imported  of  various  Art. 
of  Indian  Produce-  <.Ireat  Commercial  Resources  of  India— Pn>bability  of  obt&i 
^!'upp1ics  of  Products  hitherto  procured  from  the  Baltic  :  Wtxd,  Flax,  Tallow,  Oil-s<e 
Shipping-  1'rade  of  Bengal :  of  Madras;  of  Bombay — Public  Revenues  and  Expen-ii 
of  liritisli  India  — Public  Debt— Constitution  of  Angln-Indian  (tovemnifnc  — Ui<ar 
Control ;  its  unlinii:ed  Power— Successive  Aci^uisitious  of  Territory  in  India — "W« 
drawn  Voarly  from  Imlia  to  England.  Cfylun:  its  Position  and  Acquisition— Pc-i 
tion— Increased  production  of  Cotfee.  Cocoa-xlt  Tkce  :  its  various  Products  and  i 
Advantages.  Cinnamiix:  Monopoly  Abuli><hed  —  Pearl  Fisberj— Gems  and  Mtii 
Manufactures -Traile.  Maiiiitils:  Population— Sugar  Production — Trade  with  1 
land  and  other  Countries. 

The  origin  and  progress  of  the  British  Empire  in  India  is  altogethe 

case  without  precedent  in  the  histor}'  of  nations.    It  would  be  interest 

in  a  high  degreCj  could  we  here  trace  that  progress,  so  important  in 

'  consequences  to  our  country  ;  hut  a  slight  sketch  of  its  more  remarks 

features  is  all  that  can  he  offLred  in  this  volume. 

This  eastern  empire — now  so  vast  in  its  extent  and  so  importani 
all  its  circumstances,  both  social  and  political — originated  in  the  s: 
scriptions,  triHing  in  amount,  of  a  few  private  individuals,  wliich  w 
advanced  for  the  prosecution  of  a  mercantile  adventure.  Tliis  ev 
took  place  in  1599.  The  capital  then  subscribed  amounted  to  no  m 
than  30,0i)0/.,  and  was  divided  into  101  shares.  At  the  end  of  the  1 
!  lowing  year  the  adventurers  obtained  a  royal  charter,  constitutins  th 

'  a  corporation  for  fifteen  years,  and  under  which  the  management  of 

*  joint-stock  was  confided  to  twenty- four  memlx»rs  chosen   bv  the  p 

*  prietors  from  among  their  own  body,  this  committee  being  renewed  b 

fresh  election  every  year. 

The  objects  of  the  Company  were  at  first  strictly  confined  to  cc 
mcrcial  adventure,  for  the  more  effectual  prosecution  of  which  the  cap 
was  enlarged  from  time  to  time,  until  in  1618  it  amounted  to  \ 
millions.  The  Company  had  obtained  in  1611  from  the  Mogul  p 
mission  to  establish  factories  at  Surat,  Ahmedabad,  Oimbava,  i 
Goga  ;  in  return  for  which  indulgence  it  agreed  to  pay  to  him  an  exp 
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duty  of  3J  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  all  its  shipments.  The  autliority 
under  which  the  Company  first  exercised  any  of  the  functions  of 
government  was  conveyed  in  1624,  by  the  permission  of  the  King  of 
England,  to  punish  its  servants,  while  abroad,  cither  by  civil  or  by 
martial  law. 

In  1661  a  new  charter  was  granted  to  the  Company,  whereby  its 
privileges  were  confirmed,  and  authority  was  given  to  make  peace  with 
or  war  against  any  princes  and  people  "  not  being  Christians." 

Bombay,  which  came  into  the  hands  of  Charles  the  Second  as  part  of 
the  marriage  portion  of  Catherine  of  Portugal,  having  proved  a  costly 
appendage  to  the  Crown,  was  made  over  to  the  Company  in  1688,  with 
authority  to  exercise  all  the  powers  necessary  for  its  defence  and 
government ;  and  this  territory  it  holds  of  the  Crown  "  in  free  and 
common  soccage,  as  of  the  manor  of  East  Greenwich,  on  the  payment  of 
the  annual  rent  of  ten  pounds  in  gold  on  the  30th  September  in  each 
year." 

In  1664  an  attack  made  by  the  chief  of  the  Mahrattas  on  Surat  was 
successfully  resisted  by  the  servants  of  the  Company ;  and  this  was  the 
first  occasion  upon  which  the  Company  was  brought  into  hostile  collision 
with  any  of  the  native  powers  of  India. 

Nearly  a  century  elapsed  from  this  time  before  any  further  territorial 
acquisitions  were  made  by  the  Company.  In  1757  Masulipatam  was 
taken  by  its  forces ;  and  in  the  same  year  the  Nabob  of  Bengal^  Meer 
Jaffier,  ceded  to  it  a  district  in  the  vicinity  of  Calcutta  called  "  the 
Twenty-four  Pergunnahs ;"  four  years  later  it  obtained,  by  cession  from 
Mahomed  Ali,  Nabob  of  the  Camatic,  Madras,  Fort  St.  David,  some 
settlements  in  tlie  Northern  Circars,  and  a  district  near  Madras  called 
"  the  Seven  Magans." 

The  growth  of  our  political  power  in  India  up  to  this  period  is  chiefly 
attributable  to  a  grant  made  in  1652  by  the  Mogul  of  a  licence  to  carry 
on  an  unlimited  trade  throughout  the  province  of  Bengal  without  the 
payment  of  any  duties,  and  which  licence  was  obtained  at  the  insigni- 
ficant cost  of  3000  rupees,  through  the  influence  of  a  medical  gentleman 
whose  skill  had  been  successfully  employed  at  the  court  of  the  Mogul. 
A  far  more  important  step  was  gained  when,  on  the  12th  August,  1765, 
the  Mogul  Shah  AUum  granted  to  the  Company  the  "  dewanny,"  or 
collection  of  the  revenue  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa.  This  grant 
gave  to  the  Company  the  virtual  sovereignty  of  those  extensive  provinces. 
A  further  grant  in  the  same  year,  by  that  sovereign,  of  the  Northern 
Circars,  was  at  first  resisted  on  the  part  of  the  Nizam  or  Soubahdar  of 
the  Deccan,  but  was  confirmed  by  that  ruler  on  the  12th  November, 
1766,  the  Company  agreeing  to  pay  him  seven  lacs  of  rupees,  or  70,000/. 
per  annum, — which  sum  was  redeemed  in  1823  by  the  payment  of 
1,670,000/. 

3  B  2 
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In  1775  Benares  was  ceded  to  the  Company ;  and  in  Aagim,  177)? 
Chandernagore,  Masulipatam,  and  Carical,  were  taken  by  us  &t>m  th 
French :  later  in  the  same  year  Pondicherry  also  surrendered  to  th 
English.  In  1780  possession  was  taken  of  Ahmedabad,  the  capital  o 
Guzerat,  and  a  great  part  of  the  country  of  the  Mahrattas.  In  178; 
the  island  of  Salsette,  near  Bombay,  was  ceded  to  the  Company.  I 
1792  one-half  of  his  dominions  was  wrested  from  the  Rajah  of  Mysore 
and  divided  by  Lord  Comwallis  between  the  Company,  the  Nizam,  am 
the  Peishwa,— Malabar,  Dindigul,  Salem,  and  Baramahal  falling  to  th 
lot  of  the  former.  On  the  fall  of  Seringapatam  and  the  death  of  Tlppo 
Sultan,  in  1799,  the  remaining  Mysore  territories  were  divided  betwee 
the  Nizam  and  the  English ;  the  southern  portion  was  taken  by  tb 
Company,  whose  territory  was  thus  made  to  reach  from  shore  to  shor 
of  the  Deccan.  In  the  following  year  the  part  of  Mysore  ceded  to  th 
Nizam  came  by  treaty  into  our  possession.  Rohilcund  and  the  Lowe 
Dooab  were  obtained  for  the  Company  from  the  Soubahdar  of  Oude  i 
1801,  and  in  1802  Furruckabad  was  ceded  to  us  by  its  ruler  on  receip 
of  a  pension.  In  the  following  year  we  acquired  by  conquest  Alighur 
Delhi,  Agra,  Ahmednuggur,  Boorhanpore,  Gawilghur,  Baroach,  Pow 
anghur,  Manickpatam,  and  Kuttack ;  and  in  1805  we  acquired  b 
cession  some  districts  in  Guzcrat.  Several  years  of  peace  then  occurred 
and  there  are  no  further  conquests  to  record  until  1815,  when  m 
obtained  as  the  result  of  a  successful  war  with  the  Nepaulese,  the  pit^ 
vinces  of  Kumaon  and  Gurwahl,  with  a  territory,  called  the  Terrace,  al 
the  foot  of  the  Nepaul  hills.  In  1817  we  gained  from  the  Peishwa, 
!  Saugur,  Huttah,  and  Darwar;   and  from  the  Guickwar  we   obtained 

Ahmedabad,  the  capital  of  Guzerat  In  1818  we  got  possession  of  th 
provinces  of  Kandeish,  Ajmere,  Poonah  and  North  Konkun^  and  th 
South  Mahratta  country ;  and  in  1820  further  obtained  the  Soutben 
Konkun.  Early  in  1824  war  commenced  between  the  English  and  th 
King  of  Ava ;  and  at  its  termination  two  years  after,  we  were  confirmee 
in  the  possession  of  Arracan,  Assam,  Martaban,  Tarvy,  and  Mergui 
with  the  islands  of  Cheduba  and  Ramree. 

By  tracing  on  the  map  these  various  acquisitions  of  territory,  it  wii 
be  seen  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  peninsula  of  Hindostan  has  fallei 
under  our  dominion.  Of  the  parts  which  are  not  in  our  immediate 
possession,  all  which  by  their  geographical  position  are  important  to  oui 
security  are  virtually  ours,  their  rulers  being  under  British  protectioo, 
or,  in  other  words,  under  British  direction  and  control.  Our  power  u 
in  effect  **  paramount  over  every  native  state  from  the  Indus  to  Cape 
Cormorin,  since  no  dispute  can  arise  among  any  of  those  states  which  we 
are  not  by  treaty  authorized  to  arbitrate." 

The  growth  of  this  empire  has  occiu'red  not  only  without  the  design 
of  those  under  whose  rule  it  has  been  effected,  but  even  in  opposition  to 
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their  positive  and  oft-repeated  injunctions  to  their  servants  in  India. 
The  most  strenuous  and  repeated  inhibition  of  all  measures  that  might 
increase  the  territorial  possessions  of  the  East  India  Company  has,  on 
almost  every  occasion,  been  conveyed  to  its  servants  by  the  Court  of 
Directors.  In  1768  that  Court  enforced  the  necessity  for  confining  the 
boundaries  of  their  possessions  within  the  limits  of  the  provinces  of 
Bengal,  the  Jaghire  of  Madras,  and  tlie  island  of  Bombay.  *^  If,"  they 
observed,  "  we  once  pass  these  bounds,  we  shall  be  led  from  one  acqui- 
sition to  another  till  we  shall  find  no  security  but  in  the  subjection  of 
the  whole,  which,  by  dividing  the  British  force,  would  lose  us  the  whole, 
and  end  in  our  extirpation  from  Hindostan."  The  first  part  of  this 
prediction  has  been  fiilly  verified,  but  its  forebodings  of  evils  do  not 
appear  likely  to  be  accomplished,  so  long  as  we  shall  limit  our  desires 
to  the  possession  of  India  itself,  applying  oiu*selves  to  call  forth  its 
resources  by  means  fully  within  our  power,  and  if  we  shall  let  our  rule 
over  its  hundred  millions  of  people  be  strictly  in  accordance  with  the 
spirit  of  justice  and  benevolence.  With  the  exception  of  oiu*  short  and 
successful  but  severe  contests  with  the  Ameers  of  Scinde  and  in  the 
Punjab,  India  has  been  internally  at  peace  during  the  unusually  long 
period  of  more  than  twenty  years,  and  should  have  been  allowed  to  reap 
the  advantages  growing  out  of  that  condition ;  for  by  no  employment  or 
perversion  of  words  can  it  be  made  to  appear  that  our  irruption  into 
AfFghanistan,  undertaken  for  no  Indian  object,  and  prosecuted  without 
the  sanction  of  the  recognised  rulers  of  India — nay,  for  a  long  time,  even 
without  their  knowledge — was  an  Indian  war.  Unhappily,  however, 
India  has  to  bear  many  of  the  evils  of  that  mysterious  invasion.  Not 
the  least  among  those  evils  is  the  waste  of  the  Company's  resources, 
whereby  a  check  has  been  given  to  various  plans  for  improving  the 
communications,  and  calling  forth  the  natural  wealth  of  the  country, — 
objects  of  the  deepest  importance,  not  to  India  only  but  to  the  whole 
British  empire. 

Up  to  the  year  1814  the  East  India  Company  had  a  monopoly  of  the 
trade  with  India.  In  that  year,  on  the  renewal  of  its  charter,  this 
privilege  was  taken  away,  and  the  trade  was  thrown  open  to  the  indi- 
vidual enterprise  of  British  merchants.  The  trade  with  China  remained 
wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  Company  until  1833,  when  its  charter 
was  last  renewed,  and  the  Company  was  restricted  from  carrying  on, 
upon  its  own  account,  any  commercial  operations  whatever.  The 
result  of  these  relaxations  has  been  highly  advantageous  to  the  trade 
of  England,  as  will  appear  from  an  examination  of  the  following 
statement. 

The  value  of  the  trade  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  India 
(not  including  China),  in  each  year,  from  1814  to  1832,  was  as 
follows: — 
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No  account  has  been  furnished,  since  1832,  whereby  the  raloe  o 
importations  from  India  can  be  shown.  The  declared  ralae  of  B 
produce  and  manufactures  exported  to  that  quarter  ia  each  year 
1833  to  1849  has  been:  — 
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"Hie  quantities  of  some  of  the  more  important  articles  imported 
India  in  those  years  have  been  : — 
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It  will  be  Been,  on  comparing  tbe  quantities  brought  during  the  later 
years  of  the  series  with  the  earlier  importations,  bow  great  an  increase 
has  been  made  in  almost  every  article.  Some  important  branches  of 
the  trade  may  be  s^d  to  have  been  created  since  the  year  in  which  the 
charter  of  the  East  India  Company  was  last  renewed,  and  when  its 
existence  as  a  commercial  body  was  made  to  cease  altogether.  TIiub 
we  find  that  linseed,  rum,  tobacco,  and  sheep's  wool,  which,  previous 
to  1833,  did  not  enter  into  the  trade  between  India  and  England,  hare 
now  become  articles  of  considerable  importance.  The  quantity  of  coSee 
is  nearly  trebled ;  but  the  greater  part  of  this  increase  proceeds  from 
the  extension  of  the  culture  of  coffee-trees  in  Ceylon,  which  followed 
upon  tlie  assimilation,  in  1835,  of  the  duties  upon  East  India  and  West 
India  coffee.  The  quantities  of  lac-dye  and  shellac,  respectively,  have 
been  quadrupled.  Hemp  is  more  than  doubled,  and  hides  are  increased 
threefold.  Indigo  has  not  undergone  any  material  alteration  ;  but  the 
quantities  of  pepper  and  of  rice  are  doubled.     Tlie  sugar  trade*  JBH 
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being  quite  insignificant,  has  lately  become  one  of  the  moat  importac 
branches  of  commerce  ;  and  the  supply  of  cotton  has  augmented  wit 
rapidity,  being  now  nearly  three  times  as  great  as  it  was  in  1833. 

Important  as  are  these  results,  there  is  good  reason  for  assertiDg  thi 
we  Bfaal]  hereafter  arrive  at  a  far  more  satisfactory  conditicm  as  reaped 
our  Indian  commerce.  It  would  appear,  from  recent  InTestigatitm 
that  we  are  now  only  beginning  to  appreciate  at  anything  approachin 
to  their  just  value  the  material  resources  of  Hindostan.  The  idea  ( 
obtfuning  sheep's  wool  from  British  India  would,  a  very  few  years  agt 
have  been  treated  as  an  idle  dream  ;  and  yet  we  see  that  in  1849  w 
imported  thence,  of  that  important  material  of  manufacture,  more  tba 
four  millions  of  pounds.  It  hab  usually  been  held  that  cold  climate 
are  best  suited  to  the  production  of  fine  wool,  but  this  belief  is  seen  t 
be  erroneous.  Dr.  Forbes  Royle  justly  remarks,  that  "  fine-wo( 
countries,  such  as  Spain  and  Tibet,  Australia,  Van  Diemeu's  Lane 
and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  have  rather  dry  climates,  with  a  wan 
summer  and  a  cold  winter.*  The  coasts  and  plains  of  Bengal  are  ik 
well  suited  to  the  production  of  wool,  but  "  the  tabte-laod  (^the  penii 
Bula,  beginning  wiUi  the  Neelgherrie  hills,  and  proceeding  along  Mysoi 
to  the  Deccan,  Candeiih,  and  Guzerat,  presents  large  tracts  of  cou&tr 
afibrding  a  favourable  climate,  and  abundant  pastures  for  numeron 
flocks  of  sheep."!  Marwar,  Malwa,  Rajpootana,  Hurriana,  and  tfa 
province  of  Delhi,  have  natural  pastures  which  support  numerous  heni 
of  cattle  and  flocks  of  sheep.  The  wool  of  the  latter  is  employed  b 
the  natives  In  making  blankets  of  different  degrees  of  flneness,  wfaic 
form  a  considerable  article  of  commerce.  The  Himalaya  moiuittui 
likewise  support  on  their  southern  face  a  fine  breed  of  sheep.  Tfa 
great  pastoral  countries  of  Cabool  and  Bokara  might  afford  an  almoi 
unlimited  supply  of  fine  wool ;  and,  although  not  the  produce  of  Britia 
industry,  its  collection  would  prove  an  important  branch  of  commerc 
to  our  merchants  in  the  western  districts  of  India,  while  payment  for 
would  doubtless  be  maile  chiefly  in  British  manufactures. 

The  rice  of  Bengal  has  hitherto  been  conadered  very  inferior  to  du 
of  America,  and  was  unable  to  bear  successful  competition  with  it,  eve 
under  a  " protecting"  duty  of  a  penny  halfpenny  per  pound;  so  th 
when  it  was  proposed  by  the  tariff  of  1842  to  reduce  this  "protectioi 
by  8».  6rf.  per  cwt,,  or  very  nearly  a  penny  per  pound,  it  was  confident) 
predicted  that  the  trade  would  he  annihilated.  To  avert  this  evil  i 
intelligent  and  enterprising  merchant  forthwith  look  measures  for  in 
proving  the  quality  and  appearance  of  the  shipments  from  Bengal ;  si 
from  the  success  that  has  attended  his  first  effi>rts  in  that  direction  thei 
is  every  reason  to  believe  tliat,  ere  long,  the  rice  of  India  will  be  i 

■  '  Enay  on  tlie  ProdncUTC  Bnouroci  of  India,'  page  163.  t  Ibid.,  pft  1«L 
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eyery  respect  equal  in  appearance  to  that  of  Carolina,  and  that  it  will 
command  as  high  a  price  in  our  markets. 

Some  experiments  on  a  respectable  scale  have  recently  been  begun 
in  Burdwan  for  the  production  of  flax,  the  finer  qualities  of  which  are 
every  year  becoming  more  scarce  and  dear  in  Europe,  and  we  may 
hope  that  this  important  material  of  manufacture  will  ere  long  be  added 
to  the  list  of  our  importations  from  India.  Tallow  has  already  been 
imported  thence  of  so  good  a  quality  that  it  has  realized  within  10  per 
cent,  of  the  price  obtained  for  the  finest  St.  Petersburg  tallow.  Besides 
these  articles,  India  could  furnish  an  almost  unlimited  supply  of  seeds, 
yielding  oils  of  excellent  quality  for  food,  or  light,  or  manufacturing 
processes ;  and  considerable  supplies  of  the  finest  timber  may  be  pro- 
cured from  Oude  and  Goruckpore,  the  coast  of  Malabar,  and  the  east 
coast  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 

By  opening  new  channels  of  communication,  and  by  improving  such 
as  already  exist,  the  internal  and  external  commerce  of  our  Indian 
empire  may  be  almost  indefinitely  increased,  to  the  advantage  of  the 
millions  who  have  been  subjected  to  our  sway  by  the  sword,  and  to 
whom  we  owe  this  reparation  for  the  miseries  that  have  been  inflicted 
by  our  conquest, — ^a  reparation  which  must  at  the  same  time  bring 
equal  advantages  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  increasing  employment 
that  must  thus  be  afforded  to  our  continually-multiplying  artisans. 

The  number  and  tonnage  of  shipping  employed  in  the  trade  between 
the  United  Kingdom  and  its  dependencies  in  India  in  each  year  from 
1833  to  1849  have  been  as  follows : — 


Yean. 

Inwaidi. 

Oatwarda. 

Yean. 

Inwards. 

Outwards. 

Ships. 

Toiw. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

1833 

182 

76,820 

204 

83,769 

1842 

430 

191,378 

397 

202,101 

1834 

186 

75,461 

197 

90,833 

1843 

441 

209,600 

374 

168,672 

1833 

216 

89,449 

219 

96,157 

1844 

440 

197,979 

470 

220,350 

1836 

228 

97,371 

267 

117,784 

1845 

412 

189,573 

437 

222,004 

1837 

282 

119,069 

231 

106,927 

1846 

380 

190,318 

339 

187,856 

1838 

233 

106,004 

243 

117,824 

1847 

464 

236,562 

415 

221,990 

1839 

310 

138,486 

264 

125,620 

1848 

408 

216,351 

332 

195,251 

1840 

288 

137,883 

380 

179,204 

1849 

398 

225,636 

418 

231,937 

1841 

444 

207,075 

461 

215,421 

A  very  large  trade  is  carried  on  from  the  settlements  in  British  India 
in  addition  to  that  with  the  United  Kingdom.  In  each  of  the  eight 
years  1834-5  to  1841-2,  for  which  accounts  have  been  prepared  at  the 
India  House,  the  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  each  of  the  three 
presidencies  was  as  follows: — 
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1855-36 
1836-37 
IS3T-38 


2,7711,537 
9,091,373 

3,fi3«,(«8 

a,M7,45a 

S.757,0!4 

&,6&5,ea6 


4.519,813 

1,143,410 
7,1M,(»4 
7,I.'>8,431 

;,i«,sa7 

8,a63,«lS 


1,669,133 
1,91 1, CM 

a.aio,J85 

1,631  ,Ja3 
l,897,1SS 
5,013,390 
2,0n9,3M 

3,363,-9143 


4.^30,711 

4,368,  IK 
4,6tT.oa! 
^305,660 
4,9tt,33a 
4,964,818 


'7,6M,48S 

«,6H,T47 
9,300.933 
9,038,851 

«,U9.oei 

6,909,484 
ll,86l,0«8 
11,473,113 


0,874,738 
lS.747,408 
19,119,189 
13,849,930 
13, 4^.136 
13,643.396 
l9,91fl,60T 
1e,09n,te7 


In  the  year  eading  30th  AprU,  1840,  the  shipping  which  entered  u 
cleared  fi^m  the  port  of  Calcutta  (exdusire  of  425  British  vessek  < 
157,475  tons  which  entered,  and  437  vessels  of  165,500  tons  whic 
cleared)  was  as  follows  : — 


The  shipping  that  arrived  at  and  departed  from  the  port  of  Madn 
in  the  year  1839-40,  was  as  follows : — 


EBimd. 

CItnd. 

Toiu. 

199,319 

39 

43 

I0,a07 

DuUh      . 

S3r 

SI9 

a 

9,184 

183 

4,969 

160 

31,486 

343 

NUlie     . 

3,033 

189,991 

3,489       3li;939 

Tout 

5,t» 

33S,469 

6,667    1  430,313 
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The  shipping,  iDirarda  and  outwards,  at  Bombay,  in  th«  year  ending 
30th  April,  1839,  was:— 


MtUh     . 

EnMnd. 

Cl«nd. 

nsr- 

Tom 
97,043 

?r 

Tou 
100,095 

French     . 

10 

8,»4 

3,S39 

PoTtugiuw 

3 

1,335 

3 

649 

Bwediih    . 
Tol4l 

134 

215 

101,656 

219 

106.520 

of  the  eleven  years  from  1837-38  to  1847-48,  were  as  follows:  — 

BKVBNUBS. 

T»u. 

Al|.l. 

Uidru. 

Bomb.j, 

ToUl. 

from  C-mnimlil 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

1837-33 

13,586.639 

4.517,271 

3,426,779 

9,530,679 

718, 7(B 

1838-39 

13,93fl,Sl* 

460,806 

1839-40 

11,937,113 

4,665,374 

3,555.934 

3,858,720 

31,033 

1840-41 

1841-13 

11,133,713 

1.867,610 

S,834,83S 

4,100 

1313-43 

11,551.588 

3,870,878 

2,091, 3M 

7,513,862 

1843-44 

2,183,176 

1844-45 

11,861,733 

3,513,417 

l,918,60fl 

7,»a.756 

519 

1845-16 

13,174,338 

3,589.213 

a.047,380 

7,810,!I30 

1,489 

1846-47 

1847-48 

11,917,934 

3,638,589 

195 

CHAROES. 

™... 

lalantot 

Ch.r(« 
M.ln.ivt  of 

In  Enjl.nd  on 

and  EngliDd. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

1837-38 

1,508,683 

1,365,381 

13,571,817 

2,301,445 

183B-40 

1,596,377 

15,188,675 

3,5!B,966 

20,701,789 

1B4(MI 

l,60fl,«IO 

31,459,322 

YllH 

BnnpliDd 
Agn. 

Midiu. 

d.~ut. 

.iS.™.. 

indEnpUnd. 

£ 

£ 

1841-43 

il,9Sl.!'01 

2,128,077 

18,535,556 

1842-13 

1843-M 

10,7b6.9S9 

19.657,505 

9,975.S51 

3.479,580 

3,496,173 

3,185,313 

18,0.16,819 

1915-16 

w,i7o,aao 

3,523,Sa3 

a.  569,910 

3,OM,067 

19,307.795 

1816-17 

10.445.  im 

19,631.317 

1817^ 

io,5io,o;'o 

3,373.445     ■     3,553,286 

.1,01B,072 

19,183,893 
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The  first  of  these  years  exhibits  a  considerable  surplus  of  revenue 
over  expenditure  (1,499,023/.),  which  in  the  following  year  was  reduced 
to  142,579/.,  doubtless  by  the  preparations  for  the  invasion  of  Cabod. 
In  the  following  years  there  appear  considerable  deficiencies,  the  con- 
consequences  of  that  ill-fated  proceeding,  and  of  other  wars. 

The  revenues  of  the  East  India  Company  are  mostly  derived  from 
the  land.  The  other  chief  branches  of  revenue  are  customs,  stamps, 
post-office,  and  the  monopolies  of  salt  and  opium.  The  sums  collected 
under  these  heads,  at  intervals  of  ten  years,  during  the  present  century, 
have  been  as  follows  : — 


Land  revenues. 
Customs.  . 
Stamps  .  .  . 
Post-office  .  . 
Salt  monopoly  . 
Opium  monopoly 


1809-10 

1819-20 

£. 

£. 

10,050,142 

11,516,193 

795,425 

1,303,927 

61,194 

183,535 

58,585 

72,376  i 

1,514,617 

1,646,628 

646,485 

632,755 

1820-30 


£. 

12,018,354 

1,540,662 

351,790 

111,476 

1,752,003 

1,225,905 


183»-40 


£. 

12,480,854 

1,166,751 

400,959 

131,606 

2,321,556 

417,140 


The  remainder  of  the  Company's  revenue  is  drawn  from  marine  and 
pilotage  dues,  mint  duties,  tributes  and  subsidies  from  native  govern- 
ments, revenues  from  Prince  of  Wales'  Island  and  oAer  eastern  settle- 
ments, and  from  some  unimportant  miscellaneous  sources. 

The  wars  in  which  the  East  India  Company  has  at  various  times  been 
engaged  have  occasioned  it  to  contract  a  large  amount  of  debt  The 
amount  of  this  at  various  periods,  from  1815  to  1840,  was  as  fol- 


lows : — 


£. 


Registered  debt  of  India  ) 
on  the  l8t  May,  1815   I  '"»'*^»^^' 


t) 

»> 

1820 

26,158,357 

n 

J» 

1825 

20,180,492 

it 

» 

1830 

30,401,381 

»> 

»> 

1835 

31,326,150 

£. 

Registered  debt  of  India   i 

on   the  Ist  May*  1836   /  26,947,434 

1837      27,280,286 


» 


»» 


»» 

It 

1838 

26,525,448 

» 

ti 

1839 

26,406,376 

»> 

It 

1840 

26,559,864 

In  addition  to  the  "  registered  debt,"  the  Company  was,  on  Ist  May, 
1840,  indebted  for  temporary  loans  and  deposits  for  sums  which  raised 
the  amount  of  its  public  debts  bearing  interest  in  India  to  30,703,778/., 
the  yearly  charge  in  respect  of  which  was  1,447,453/.  In  addition  to 
this  burthen,  it  has  bonds  outstanding  in  England,  and  bearing  interest, 
which  on  the  1st  May,  1842,  amounted  to  1,756,582/.,  the  yearly  inte- 
rest on  which  amounted  to  62,730/.  The  revenues  of  India  are  iiirtber 
chargeable  with  630,000/.  per  annum,  dividends  to  proprietors  of  East 
India  stock,  in  addition  to  all  the  charges,  ordinary  and  extraordinaiy, 
dvil,  military,  and  judicial,  of  the  Indian  empire. 

The  government  of  India  is  ostensibly  confided  to  the  hands  of  twenty- 
four  gentlemen,  chosen  for  that  purpose  by  the  proprietors  from  among 
their  own  body.     Down  to  the  year  1773,  the  Court  of  Directors  thus 
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chosen  were  the  uncontrolled  sovereigns  of  British  India ;  but  in  that 
year  Parliament  passed  an  Act,  under  which  a  Governor-General  was 
appointed  to  reside  in  Bengal,  and  a  supreme  court  of  judicature  was 
established,  with  judges  appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  in  other  ways 
the  management  of  the  Directors  was  brought  under  the  surveillance  of 
the  State.  In  1784  Mr.  Pitt's  India  Bill  was  passed,  which  brought  the 
government  of  India  more  completely  within  the  power  of  the  ministry 
by  the  establishment  of  a  Board  of  Control  for  the  Affairs  of  India, 
which  Board  is  composed  of  six  members  selected  by  the  Crown,  to 
superintend  the  territorial  concerns  (since  1833  the  only  concerns)  of 
the  Company.  The  Governor-General  of  India,  Presidents,  and  Mem- 
bers of  Council,  are  under  this  Act  appointed  by  the  Directors,  but  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  Government ;  and  the  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  army  employed  in  India  is  chosen  by  the  Crown  without  any 
interference  on  the  part  of  the  Directors.  The  power  of  recalling  the 
Governor-General  was  subsequently  granted  to  the  Crown,  so  that  his 
appointment  is  virtually  and  substantially  the  act  of  the  ministry  of 
the  day. 

The  Board  of  Control,  although  by  Act  of  Parliament  it  is  composed 
of  six  members,  is  practically  an  oflBce  administered  by  one  member,  its 
President,  who  has  a  seat  in  the  "  cabinet,"  and  is  essentially  a  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Indian  Department.  This  important  functionary 
is,  in  fact,  the  supreme  governor  of  India,  using  the  Court  of  Directors 
as  the  instruments  of  his  will,  and  exercising,  imder  the  sanction  of  an 
Act  of  Parliament,  a  power  over  the  destinies  of  that  part  of  the  British 
empire,  greater  far  than  the  monarch  can  legally  exert  iu  that  or  any 
other  quarter.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Control 
to  inspect  all  letters  passing  to  and  from  India,  between  the  Directors 
and  their  servants,  which  have  any  connexion  with  territorial  manage- 
ment or  political  relations ;  to  alter,  to  amend,  or  to  keep  back  de- 
spatches prepared  by  the  Directors,  and,  if  he  shall  see  fit,  to  transmit 
orders  to  the  functionaries  of  the  Company  in  India,  without  the  con- 
currence or  even  without  the  knowledge  of  the  ostensible  Governors  of 
India.  Any  orders  which  he  may  send  to  the  India  House  marked 
"  secret  and  political "  are  seen  only  by  three  members  of  the  Court  of 
Directors,  who  form  a  "  Committee  of  Secrecy,"  and  who  are  sworn  to 
secrecy,  not  only  as  regards  the  public  at  large,  but  even  against  their 
own  colleagues.  This  secret  committee  is  further  bound,  immediately 
and  without  question,  to  transmit  those  orders^  to  India,  and  the  ser- 
vants of  the  Company  are  bound  to  put  them  in  execution  also  without 
question  or  delay. 

It  must  be  superfluous  to  point  out  the  manner  and  degree  in  which 
a  power  so  unlimited  and  so  despotic  might  be  used  to  the  injury,  and 
even  to  the  destruction,  of  the  highest  political  interests  of  the  country. 
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That  the  legislature  should  have  clothed  with  it  aoy  pereon  who  tni^ 
be  selected  by  the  Crown,  exhibits  a  degree  of  confidence  in  the  integiity 
of  public  men  which  is  hardly  to  be  justified  upoD  any  ground  afaort  o( 
the  belief  that  they  are  placed  above  and  beyond  the  frailtie»  and  tempt- 
ations that  assail  humanity. 

The  territoriefl  comprised  within  the  sovereignty  of  the  East  India  Conn 
pany,  and  the  dates  of  their  acqiusition,  are  seen  by  the  following  list: — 

1688.  Boiobaj. 

1TS7,  The  twenty-four  Pergnnnahi. 

ns9.  M»«iilip*t«n,  lie. 

1760.  Buniwm,  Hidnipore,  ■nd  Chitl»- 

1T65.  Beogal,  Beh«p,  «iid  Ori»». 
1765.  J«gli'«  "*"  M»drM. 
1786.  NortheraCirtsn. 
1775.  ZuniDduy  or  Beiuue*. 
-    1776.  liUndofSkbette. 
1778.  Nagorc. 
1786.  Pulo-Pcning. 
1788.  Cnoloor  Circ»r. 
1793.  Uelttwr,  Dindigul,  S«leni,  tie. 

1799.  CoimlMitore.   Caoftn,    WjtuhmI, 

1800.  NUun'i  uquiiilioDi  fromXlppoo 

1801.  CuBirtfc,      Gornekpore,       Lower 

Dooab,  Bwelllj,  kc. 

1802.  Dirtricte  in  BoDdelcand. 

1803.  Kotuck,  BiUuorc,  Upper  Dookb, 

Delhi,  &C. 

In  addition  to  the  political  importance  derived  from  these  i 
possessions,  and  to  the  advantages  which  they  offer  as  a  field  for  com- 
mercial enterprise,  England  draws  a  direct  pecuniary  gain  from  iier 
Indian  empire,  A  great  part  of  the  profits  and  savings  of  those  of  her 
European  subjects  who  make  choice  of  India  as  tJie  field  for  their  enters 
prise  is  transmitted  to  England,  making  constant  additions  to  the  cajutal 
which  gives  employment  to  her  artisans.  ITie  dividends  npon  the  BtoA 
of  the  East  India  Company  paid  in  England,  and  which  amount  to 
630,000/.  per  annum,  are  derived  from  the  land  revenues  of  India,  and 
altogether  it  has  boen  calculated  that  the  tribute  which  India  pours 
yearly  into  the  lap  of  England  is  at  least  equal  to  three  millions  atoning 
—a  large  sum,  but  one  which,  in  comparison  with  the  reaoorres  of  that 
immense  and  populous  region,  is  wholly  insignificant.  There  now 
appears  but  little  ground  for  apprehending  that  the  attenticm  of  the 
British  authorities  need  bo  called  away  from  the  peaceful  administraticn 
of  its  government,  and  under  these  circumstances  it  cannot  be  nnreaaoo- 
able  to  expect  that  the  advantages  of  our  rule  may  be  rendered  more 
apparent  in  future  than  they  have  been  in  past  years,  both  to  the  natnei 
of  India,  because  of  the  security  against  violence  and  injoatice  whic^ 
they  may  enjoy  under  it ;   and   to  England,  because  uf  the  apparently 


leo^  DiitricU  in  Giuerat 
1SI!>.  Konuon,  (nd  p«rt  or  NepanL 
B17.  SauguT,  Huttah,  Dtmz,  fcc. 
SIS.  Cuideiih,  Ajmere.dlstricUoB  the 
Nerbudita,  Sumbhiilpare,P>tiia, 
Poonsb,     KonkoD,     Dob  then 
lUhmntIa  Countiy. 

ID  Soulhern  Konkun- 
1823.  Dutrictt  in  Bejapote,  uid  Aimed. 
Duggor. 
I.  Iiland  of  Singapore. 
>.  Hakcea. 

i.  Auam,  Arraean,  Tavoy,  Ta,  Tc>- 
nuaeilm,  ke. 

1533.  Cacbtr. 

1534.  Coorg,  Loodhlana,  bimI  a^tjoiiunc 

diitriel. 
Jjnteeah. 

1839.  Aden. 

1 840.  KumooL 

1841.  JilowD. 
1843.  Seiode. 
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unlimited  field  for  commercial  prosperity  which  it  offers,  and  of  which 
we  are  now  beginning  only  to  suspect  the  extent. 

The  island  of  Ceylon,  although  placed  in  almost  immediate  contact 
with  the  continent  of  India,  does  not  form  any  part  of  the  dominions  of 
the  East  India  Company,  but  is  in  direct  dependence  on  the  Crown  of 
England.  It  lies  between  5°  54'  and  9°  50'  N.  lat.  and  79°  50'  and 
82°  10'  E.  long.  Its  length  from  north  to  south  is  270  miles,  and  its 
breadth  in  the  widest  part  145  miles.  Its  area  is  about  24,700  square 
miles. 

During  our  war  with  France,  in  1782,  we  took  possession  of  Trin- 
comalee,  on  the  coast,  but  it  was  soon  after  retaken  by  the  French,  and 
the  sea-coast  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Dutch  until  1 796,  when  we 
dispossessed  them.  In  1798  we  were  involved  in  a  quarrel  with  the 
native  king,  and  took  possession  of  his  capital,  which,  however,  we  did 
not  long  retain  at  that  time.  We  were  obliged  to  content  ourselves 
with  possessing  the  maritime  districts  until  1815,  when,  the  king  of 
Candy  being  deposed  by  his  subjects  on  account  of  his  cruelties,  we 
were  allowed  to  take  possession  of  the  whole  island.  Some  troubles 
followed  ;  but  since  1819  the  British  sway  has  remained  unquestioned 
throughout  the  country. 

The  population  of  Ceylon  iu  1835  comprised  the  following  num- 
bers : — 

Males.  Female*.  Total. 

Whites 5,516  3,605  9,121 

Free  Blacks 626,465  568,017  1,194,482 

Slaves  14,108  13,289  27,397 

Aliens  and  resident  strangers  .          . .  . .  10,825 

646,089  584,911  1,241,825 


The  Asiatic  or  native  population  consists  of  four  distinct  races,  viz., 
Beddahs  or  Veddahs,  the  aboriginal  inhabitants,  who  live  in  a  most 
primitive  state,  without  clothes  or  houses,  in  the  great  forests,  their 
food  consisting  of  wild  fruits  and  the  produce  of  the  chase.  Singalese, 
descended  from  the  Rajpoots  of  India ;  these  occupy  principally  Candy 
and  the  south-west  and  south  coasts  of  the  island.  Malabars,  who 
abound  on  the  north  and  east  coasts;  and  Mussulman  descendants 
of  men  from  Upper  India;  these  last  are  dispersed  over  the  island. 
There  are  besides  a  few  of  various  other  races;  Chinese,  Javans, 
Malays,  Caffres,  some  Parsee  traders,  and  a  considerable  number  of 
half-caste  descendants  from  native  mothers  and  European  fathers; 
Portuguese,  Dutch,  and  English.  The  Singalese  are  Buddhists,  and 
the  Malabars  are  Hindoos. 

The  island  is  but  thinly  inhabited.  It  is  said  to  have  been  more 
populous  formerly,  and  that  the  number  has  been  continually  declining 
during  the  last  four  or  five  centuries ;  but  it  does  not  clearly  appear 
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upon  what  this  belief  is  grounded.  By  far  the  largest  proportion  of 
the  surface  of  the  island  is  uncultivated  and  waste.  ITiere  are  a  few 
natives  who  possess  considerable  estates  in  land,  some  as  much  as  1000 
acres ;  but  the  law  of  inheritance  has  for  the  most  part  caused  a  minute 
subdivision  of  the  soil  to  a  degree  but  little  favourable  to  its  improve- 
ment. The  English  Government,  which  claims  the  proprietorship  of  all 
the  waste  lands,  has  of  late  years  been  disposing  of  locations  by  public 
sale,  the  object  of  the  purchasers  being  chiefly  the  formation  of  coflfee 
plantations.  The  quality  of  Ceylon  coflee  is  very  good,  and  the  soil 
and  climate  greatly  favour  the  productiveness  of  the  plant.  The 
advantage  given  to  this  product  in  1835,  by  admitting  Ceylon  coffee  to 
consumption  in  England  at  the  moderate  duty  charged  upon  British 
plantation  coffee,  has  greatly  stimulated  the  production.  Already  the 
importations  thence  are  very  greatly  augmented ;  but  as  the  plant 
requires  some  years  of  growth  before  it  comes  into  profitable  besjing, 
we  may  expect  that  future  supplies  from  this  island  will  be  greater 
than  have  yet  been  brought  forward. 

The  quantity   of  coffee  imported   into  the  United   Kingdom   from 
Ceylon  in  each  year,  from  1835  to  1849,  has  been  as  follows : — 


Yean. 

lbs. 

1835 

1,870,143 

1836 

5,026,504 

1837 

7,389,921 

1838 

4,946,356 

1839 

4,097,493 

1840 

8,244,816 

1841 

7,098,543 

1842 

11,154,024 

Yean. 

lbs. 

1843 

9,515,619 

1844 

14,971,965 

1845 

16,657,239 

1846 

17,735,406 

1847 

27,190,024 

1848 

30,521,810 

1849 

35,640,958 

The  reduction  of  the  consumption  duty,  in  1842,  to  id.  per  lb.,  has 
tended  to  stimulate  production  in  Ceylon,  at  least  up  to  Uie  point  of 
satisfying  the  increasing  demands  of  our  population,  since  the  cost  of 
growing  and  preparing  this  article  of  produce  is  not  greater  in  Ceylon 
than  in  any  of  the  foreign  countries  and  settlements  whence  supplies 
could  be  drawn.  The  quantity  of  land  adapted  to  the  purpose  is 
unlimited. 

Another  plant  of  growing  importance  to  this  island  is  the  cocoa-nut 
tree.  The  numbers  of  those  trees  along  the  coast  are  reckoned  by 
millions,  each  one  of  which  produces  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  nuts  in  the 
year.  Every  part  of  this  tree  and  of  its  product  is  capable  of  being 
turned  to  profitable  account,  and  it  yields  its  fruit  at  every  period  of  the 
year — "the  enclosed  bud,  the  flower,  the  immature  nut. in  all  the 
different  stages  of  its  progress,  and  the  ripe  fruit,  all  appearing  at  the 
same  moment  on  one  tree  in  a  continuous  course  of  vegetation.'' 

The  flower-bud  or  spatka  of  this  tree  yields  toddy,  which,  when 
fermented  and  distilled,  furnishes  arrack  of  the  best  quality.  Another 
mode  of  treating  this  juice  produces  jaggery,  a  description  of  ■ngtff 
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which,  although  unfit  for  exportation,  is  well  adapted  for  use  by  the 
native  population.  The  fibrous  husk  in  which  the  nut  is  enveloped  is 
convertible  into  cordage  and  carpeting,  and  is  applicable  to  a  great 
variety  of  other  purposes.  The  kernel  of  the  nut  is  used  as  a  nutritious 
and  palatable  food  ;  and  a  large  quantity  of  fixed  oil,  applicable  to  a 
great  number  of  uses,  is  expressed  from  it.  Large  shipments  of  this 
oil  are  made  from  Ceylon  to  England,  where  it  is  used  for  illuminating 
purposes,  and  for  conversion  into  candles  and  soap.  The  leaves  of  this 
tree  are  woven  into  mats,  and  are  employed  for  the  roofing  of  houses, 
being  lighter  than  straw,  and  equally  strong  and  lasting.  The  oil, 
when  newly  made,  is  used  in  the  island  for  culinary  purposes.  Alto- 
gether, the  cocoa-nut  tree  has  been  considered  the  most  important 
vegetable  production  of  the  island. 

A  product  of  Ceylon,  better  known  as  such  in  Europe,  to  which 
quarter  the  great  bulk  of  it  is  shipped,  is  cinnamon.  The  Dutch,  when 
they  had  possession  of  Ceylon,  reserved  the  trade  in  this  spice  as  a 
Government  monopoly,  strictly  prohibiting  any  person  from  trading  in 
it,  and  sentencing  to  confiscation  any  ship  on  board  of  which  there 
should  be  found  more  than  twenty  pounds  of  cinnamon,  unless  sent  on 
board  by  authority  of  Government ;  and  heavy  fines  were  imposed  for 
any  quantity  less  than  twenty  pounds.  The  English  adopted,  and  for 
some  years  after  their  conquest  of  the  island,  adhered  to  the  system  as 
thus  established  by  the  Dutch.  A  Government  agent  resided  at 
Colombo  for  managing  the  trade,  and  under  his  direction  all  the  cin- 
namon collected  beyond  the  quantity  that  it  was  thought  could  be  sold 
in  Europe  at  a  monopoly  price  was  ordered  by  him  to  be  burnt !  This 
system  was  altered  by  the  English  Government  in  October,  1832,  when 
the  trade  in  cinnamon  was  declared  free,  save  that  it  was  subjected  to 
a  duty  on  exportation.  The  pearl  fishery  is  a  Goverament  monopoly. 
The  places  and  times  where  and  when  it  is  to  be  pursued,  and  the 
number  of  boats  allowed  to  engage  in  it,  are  announced  by  advertise- 
ment. One-fourth  part  of  the  pearl  oysters  raised  are  the  property  of 
the  divers ;  the  remaining  three-fourths  are  sold  at  public  auction. 
The  amount  derived  from  this  source  of  revenue  averages  about  14,000/. 
per  annum  ;  it  has  sometimes  reached  to  nearly  three  times  that  sum  ; 
in  nine  years,  from  1826  to  1834,  it  realized  145,000/. 

Some  valuable  gems  are  found  in  Ceylon  ;  among  these  the  ruby  and 
cat-eye  are  the  best ;  topaz,  sapphire,  and  crystal  are  also  obtained. 
Iron  is  diffused  over  the  greater  part  of  the  island  ;  black  oxide  of 
manganese  is  found  ;  and  plumbago  (carbonate  of  iron)  is  obtained  iu 
considerable  quantity,  and  exported.  Weaving  gives  employment  to 
many  persons.  The  articles  made  are  handkerchiefs,  table-cloths, 
napkins,  towels,  sail-cloth,  and  a  coarse  kind  of  cloth  used  for  their 
dress  by  the  natives.     There  are  also  many  oil-mills  in  operation, 
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cliiefly  for  pressing  the  coco-nut  kernels.  The  island  coatains  ext 
sivc  forcsU,  in  which,  besides  the  more  ordinary  descriptions  of  tinil 
the  growth  of  those  latitudes,  there  b  a  great  variety  and  profu^on 
beautiful  wood^  well  adapted  for  the  use  of  the  cabinet-maker. 

Among  the  animals  of  Ceylon,  most  of  those  found  on  the  oppa 
continent  are  native  to  the  island.  Elephants  are  numerous,  and  soi 
times  do  great  injury  to  the  growing  crops.  Under  the  kings  of  Car 
these  animals  were  trained  to  perform  the  office  of  public  execution 

The  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Ceylon  is  not  dUtinguisl 
in  the  Custom-house  accounts  from  that  to  the  continent  of  India, 
trade  is  carried  on  with  Bengal,  to  which  presidency  it  exports  be 
nuts,  chank  shells,  cordage,  cocoa-nuts,  and  various  minor  artici 
while  it  imports  from  that  quarter  cotton  piece  goods,  sugar,  r 
wheat,  and  gunny  bags. 

Mauritiui*  commonly  known  as  The  Mauritius,  is  ao  island  in 
Indian  Ocean,  about  120  miles  nortli-east  from  the  island  of  Bourt 
and  four  times  that  distance  east  of  Madagascar.  Its  greatest  leo 
from  nortii  to  soulii  is  forty  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  is  tliirty- 
miles ;  its  area  is  about  700  square  miles.  This  island  was  discove 
early  in  the  sixteenth  century  by  a  Portuguese  navigator;  and  in  li 
a  Dutch  admiral  made  a  landing  upon  it,  and  gave  it  the  name 
Mauritius,  in  compliment  to  the  then  Prince  of  Orange.  Its  earl 
inliabitants  were  pirates ;  but  no  serious  attempt  for  its  colonizai 
was  made  until  1720,  when  it  was  occupied  by  some  settlers  from 
French  island  of  Bourbon.  Its  name  was  then  clianged  for  that  of 
of  France,  and  the  property  in  it  was  given  by  the  King  of  France 
the  French  East  India  Company.  Tlie  island  was  fortunate  in  be 
early  intrusted  to  the  government  of  a  very  intelligent  man,  M.  di 
Bounlonnais,  under  whom  it  made  great  progress  in  cultivation. 

Mauritius  was  taken  by  an  English  force  in  1810 :  ita  poaseswoo 
ratified  to  us  at  the  peace  of  1814,  and  it  has  dnce  remained  under 
dominion  of  the  crown  of  England. 

The  population  in  1849  consisted  of — 

Haln.  Prmtlm.  IVxal. 

Earot>e(iiii  and  Afrieui     .      .     61, GM  50,453  113,146 

ladluu  uid  alhor  cmlerauli  .     S0,2S1  S,454  56,735 

ToUl      .      .      .      170,881 

In  1838  the  people  of  African  blood,  who  were  then  not  wh 
emancipated,  were  distinguished ;  they  consisted  of  53,230  per 
(34,994  males  and  18,236  females). 
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The  chief  exportable  produce  of  the  Island  is  sugar,  the  cultivation 
of  which  has  been  so  profitable  that  the  inhabitants  are  content  to  import 
nearly  all  their  provisions  in  order  to  devote  themselves  more  exclu- 
sively to  sugar  planting.  This  state  of  things  is  owing  to  the  boon 
granted  to  the  island  in  1825,  by  admitting  its  produce  to  consumption 
in  England  at  the  same  favourable  rate  of  duty  as  was  charged  upon 
West  India  sugar.  The  following  statement,  showing  the  exports  of 
sugar  from  Mauritius,  in  each  year  from  1820  to  1849,  will  show  the 
effect  of  this  measure  in  stimulating  production  : — 


Yean. 

1820 

1821 

1822 

1823 

1824 

1825 

1826 

1827 

1828 

1829 


llw. 
15,524,755 
20,410,053 
23,404,644 
27,400,887 
24,334,553 
21,793,766 
42,489,416 
40,619,254 
48,350,101 
58,431,538 


Yean. 

1830 

1831 

1832 

1833 

1834 

1835 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1839 


lbs. 
67,926,692 
70,203,676 
73,594,894 
72,947,729 
76,817,365 
70,227,204 
69,547,778 
73,812,666 
78,351,782 
74,152,989 


Yean.  lbs. 

1840  89,332,789 

1841  86,505,825' 

1842  77,387,222 

1843  59,802,636 

1844  78,269,222 

1845  94,334,197 
18-46  131,072,827 

1847  124,466,044 

1848  119,241,734 

1849  138,754,665 


The  quantity  of  Mauritius  sugar  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom 
alone,  in  each  year  from  1838  to  1849,  was  as  follows : — 


Yean. 
1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 


lbs. 
67,874,128 
69,294,960 
61,040,784 
78,954,176 


Yean. 
1842 
1843 
1844 
1845 


lbs. 
75,733,144 
53,381,440 
60,585,728 
80,218,096 


Yean.  lbs. 

1846  94,662,064 

1847  133,721,168 

1848  99,268,176 

1849  100,676,688 


which  in  1825  was 
1844  amounted  to 


The  number  of  acres  planted  with  sugar  cane, 
27,639,  was  increased  in  1836  to  57,127,  and  in 
73,863  acres. 

The  value  of  British  produce  and  manufactures  exported  to  Mauri- 
tius, in  each  year  from  1827  to  1849,  was — 


Yean. 

£. 

Yean. 

£. 

Yean. 

£. 

1827 

195,713 

1835 

196,559 

1843 

258,016 

1828 

185,972 

1836 

260,855 

1844 

285,650 

1829 

205,558 

1837 

349,488 

1845 

345,059 

1830 

161,029 

1838 

467,342 

1846 

310,231 

1831 

148,475 

1839 

211,731 

1847 

223,563 

1832 

163,191 

1840 

325,812 

1848 

169,308 

1833 

83,424 

1841 

340,140 

1849 

234,022 

1834 

149,319 

1842 

244,920 

A  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  between  tiiis  island  and  the  British 
possessions  in  India,  whence  the  imports  are  chiefly  of  grain,  rice,  and 
live  stock.  •  France  still  retains  a  great  part  of  her  trading  connexion 
with  Mauritius,  one-eighth  part  in  value  of  the  total  imports  into  the 
colony  being  from  that  country.  The  principal  articles  thus  imported 
are  wine,  spirits,  silk  manufactures,  apparel,  and  books.  The  payments 
both  to  France  and  India  are  almost  wholly  made  in  bills  of  exchange 
on  England. 
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The  Bhipping  that  entered  and  cleared  from  Port  Louts,  the  t 
harbour  of  any  importance  in  the  island,  and  which  embraces  all 
external  trade,  in  each  of  the  years  from  1837  to  1839,  and  in  1 
and  1849,  was  as  follows : — 


i                            1831 

-. 

1838 

lata.              a 

E..,rrf. 

-^. 

gb\^         TOBI. 

Sblpt 

Ton^ 

Ship.. 

T« 

GrMt  BriUtn  . 
BtiOib  Colonie 
CDited  Slatn. 
FordgD  CouDti 

1  ;      ;        165       4:|(I85 

1                91 

■Je*     .        3t3  1     47,958 

301 

22,411 
1     3S,510 

'         ai 

159 
261 

21,214 
44,954 

54|411 

82 

2 

*^', 

»: 

4M  !   106,m 

4» 

1     9!>,M! 

1 

492 

120, 5» 

440 

109, 

' 

J944 

(itett  Brit^D  ...          48 
BHliib  Colonie.  .      .        15* 
United  8l«e» .     .      .            * 
Pordgn  CouDtrln     .       306 

13,378 
41,443 

1,306 
89,981 

124 
177 

■     24,803 
,     33,526 

1     31,648 

58 

192 

8 

159 

15,606 
65,401 
2,977 
30,539 

102 
129 

90. 

1     41!  '     96,10e 

387 

»1,499 

417 

114,523 

403 

III, 

Great  Britain     .     . 
'  Britiih  Colonies 
1  United  SUta    .     . 
'  Foreign  Countries  . 

Ifr 

» 

SUl^ 

To«. 

63 
2S6 

1S3 

72,820: 
l.Sffi  1 
21,834 

133 
193 

44,676 

59,078 

930 

14,239 

1 

416 

117,287 

437 

118,323 
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CHAFfER  IV. 

SETTLEMENTS  IN  AUSTRALASIA. 

General  Description— Times  of  Settlement.  New  SouTn  Wales  :  Population— Disparity 
of  Sexes— Immigrants — Sales  of  Waste  Lands  —  **  Bounty  Emigrants  **  — Agricultural 
Emigrants  —  Convicts  —  Revenues  —  Productions  —  Wool  —Whale  Fishery  —  Trade — 
Shipping.  Van  Diemen*s  Land  :  Population  —  Disparity  of  Sexes  —  Productions — 
Whale  Fishery  — Export  of  Wool  —  Manufactures,  kc. — Trade— Shipping.  Westerh 
Australia:  Pppulation — Shipping — Stock.  Sooth  Australia:  Population  —  Sales  of 
Public  Lands.     New  Zealand  :  Population — Trade — Shipping. 

The  settlements  under  the  dominion  of  England  in  Australasia  are,  in 
the  strictest  acceptation  of  the  terra,  colonies.  They  are  formed  on  the 
islands  of  New  Holland,  Van  Diemen's  Land,  and  Norfolk  Island. 
The  first-named  of  these  islands  extends  between  10  and  39  S.  lat. 
and  115^  and  ISS""  E.  long.  It  extreme  length  from  east  to  west  is 
(in  round  numbers)  2400  miles,  and  its  extreme  breadth  from  north  to 
south  is  1700  miles.  The  mean  breadth  is  computed  at  1400  miles, 
which  would  give  for  tlie  area  of  the  island  3,360,000  square  miles ; 
being  more  than  twenty-eight  times  the  area  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland. 

The  British  flag  was  first  raised  on  this  island  in  January,  1788 ;  and 
the  rapidity  with  which  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales  has  advanced 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  in  less  than  half  a  century  from  that 
date  land  was  sold  in  the  town  of  Sydney,  the  capital,  at  the  rate  of 
20,000/.  per  acre.  This  settlement  is  on  the  cast  coast  of  the  island. 
It  extends  coastwise  about  500  miles,  between  28^  and  36'  S.  lat. ;  its 
boundary  inland  is  undefined. 

The  settlement  of  Western  Australia,  or  Swan  River,  was  begun  in 
August,  1829,  and  in  the  following  January  thirty-nine  locations  had 
been  effected.  The  number  of  resident  inhabitants  was  then  850,  and 
non-i-esidents  440.  This  settlement  includes  all  of  the  island  of  New 
Holland  which  lies  west  of  129'  of  E.  long.  It  is  therefore  in  length 
from  north  to  south  about  1300  miles,  and  in  mean  breadth  from  east 
to  west  about  800  miles. 

Another  settlement  on  this  great  island,  called,  from  its  podtioOf 
South  Australia,  was  formed  under  the  provisions  of  an  Act  of  Parlift- 
ment  in  1836.    The  limits  of  this  province  extend  from  the  132iid  M 
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tlie  141st  fU'grce  of  east  longitude,  and  from  the  south  coast,  iDclud 
the  iidjaccnt  islands,  northwards  to  the  tropic  of  Capricorn.  Its  are 
therefore  nearly  200,000,000  aerea. 

Van  Diemen'a  Land,  or  Tasmania,  is  dirided  from  the  Bouthn 
coast  of  New  Holland  by  Bass's  Strait.  It  lies  between  40^  40' 
43  40'  S.  lat,  and  between  144'  40'  and  148'  20'  E.  long.  Its  grea 
length  from  north-west  to  sonth-east  is  210  miles,  and  its  grea 
breadth  from  east  tn  west  is  190  miles  ;  its  mean  breadth  b  about  : 
miles,  and  its  area  about  25,000  square  miles, 

Norfolk  Island,  lying  off  the  east  coast  of  New  Holland  at  the  i 
tancc  of  about  700  miles,  was  first  colonised  in  1791  by  the  t 
governor  of  New  South  Wales,  his  object  being  to  grow  supplies 
the  markets  of  Sydney,  the  soil  being  very  ferUle.  It  is  now  used  sol 
as  a  receptacle  or  prison  for  the  worst  description  of  male  convicts,  i 
are  sent  tliitiier  from  New  South  Wales  to  work  out  the  rcmaindei 
their  lives  iu  chains. 

An  account  of  the  population  of  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales  i 
taken  in  1828,  and  declared  to  coiudst  of — 

Hals.  PaiiHla.  TotU. 

Free  ImmigmiU 
Bom  in  colony  , 
Free  i>j  •ervitude 
Pkrdoned .  .  . 
Convteti  .     .     . 


Total 
Between  1828  and  1833  there  arriyed  in  the  colony- 


and  the  excess  in  the  number  of  births  beyond  deaths,  according 

registers  then  not  very  carefully  kept,  was  in  the  same  five  years  12i 

In  1833  another  census  was  taken,  and  the  numbers  found  were  :- 


Hila.  Fsniln.  Total. 

5,356  4,931  10,187 

17,  MS  8,531  S6,063 

Sl,e46  3,698  S4,5U 


A  census  was  taken  in  March,  1841,  and  exhibited  the  fi>1Io« 
results : — 

HilH.  F«iu)«.  ToUl. 

Arrivodfree 30,749  22,I5S  53,909 

19  14,«ia  S9,M1 

SO  3,637  19,397 

Bond,  Ti..  :- 

Holding  tickets  of  teare       .      .       5,S13  316  6,  tgg 

In  GnvemmsiiC  emplof  meat     .       6,6&8  9T9  7,637 

In  private  alignment     .     .     .     11,343  1,838  13,181 
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The  great  disparity  between  the  sexes  observable  at  all  these  periods 
has  been  caused  by  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  colony  as  a  penal  settle- 
ment, the  great  bulk  of  tliose  sent  out  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  their 
misdeeds  being  males.  Every  year,  now  that  the  arrival  of  convicts 
lias  ceased,  this  disparity  becomes  less  through  natural  causes.  It 
will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  statements  that  the  proportion  of  females 
to  the  whole  population  has  been  continually- increasing;  it  was — 

In  1828     24*55  per  cent.     I      In  1841     33*83  per  cent. 
1833     26*56    „         |        1844     33*66    „ 

The  disparity  of  the  sexes  does  not  apply  to  the  population  under 
twenty-one  years  of  age.  The  numbers  of  males  and  females  under 
that  age  in  1841  were, — males  22,691,  females  21,294, — being  in  the 
proportion  of  5159  males  to  4841  females.  The  proportions  living  at 
those  ages  in  England  and  Wales  were,  in  1821,  5144  males  to  4856 
females,  and  in  1841,  5112  males  to  4888  females,  showing  a  deficiency 
of  young  females  in  New  South  Wales,  as  compared  with  this  country,  of 
only  15  in  10,000  of  both  sexes  in  1821,  and  47  in  that  number  in  1841. 

On  the  31st  December,  1844,  it  was  computed  that  the  population 
was  increased  by  immigration  and  by  the  number  of  births  beyond  that 
of  deaths,  to  173,377,  viz. : — 

Males— Adults 74,912 

Children  under  14  years      .    31,397 

106,309 

Females— Adults 36,170 

Children  under  14  years  .    30,898 

67,068 

ToUl     .     .     .      173,377 

A  complete  census  was  taken  in  March,  1846,  when  the  numbers 
were  found  to  be — 

Males      .     .     .     .     114,769 
Females  ....      74,840 

189, 60^ 

Of  these  there  were — 

Males— Adults 81,773 

Under  14  years     .     .     .     .    32,996 

114,769 

Females -Adults 42,448 

Under  14  years      .     .     .    32,392 

74,840 

189,609 

According  to  a  return  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  July, 
1850,  the  population  of  this  colony  at  the  end  of  1848  amounted  to — 

Males      .     .     .     .     131,708  59*75  per  cent. 

Females  ....       88,699  40*25        „ 

220,407        100- 


showing  a  constantly-lessening  disparity  between  the  sexes. 
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The  number  of  iminigriints  whn  arrived  in  New  South  Wale? 
settlers,  in  each  year  from  1829  to  1840,  was — 


1 


The  waste  lands  of  the  colony  were  formerly  bestowed  by  the  Cros 
as  free  grants  to  individual  settlers,  the  conditions  of  their  receiring  sui 
grants  being,  the  possession  of  property  within  the  coloay,  and  tl 
obligation  to  cultivate  or  improve  the  lands.  Since  1831  not  any  moi 
free  grants  have  been  made,  and  the  land  has  been  sold.  The  proccei 
have  been  applied  lo  defray  the  expenses  of  surveying  and  bringing  tl 
land  to  sale,  to  extend  the  blessings  of  civilization  and  protection  to  tl 
aborigines,  and  to  the  payment  of  bounties  on  the  conveyance  of  em 
grants  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  Xew  South  Wales.  In  the  ten  yea 
from  1832  to  1841  tlicro  were  thus  sold  within  the  colony  1,923,63 
acres  of  land,  at  prices  varying  from  5j.  ijrf.  to  N.  12s.  (Irf.  per  acr 
not  reckoning  in  those  prices  the  sales  of  town  allotments  ;  the  avera^ 
price  obtained  for  country  lands  h^ng  about  It.  per  acre.  Out  of  U 
purchase  money  there  was  paid  from  the  beginning  of  1832  to  Septea 
her,  1842,  the  sum  of  951,242/.  as  bounty  to  the  o^-ners  of  ships  for  tl 
conveyance  of  emigrants  to  the  colony.  The  part  of  thb  sum  paid  i 
1841  was  327.106/.,  including  gratuities  to  the  surgeons  and  officers  i 
emigrant  ships.  In  that  year  the  great  number  of  19,523  mcK,  won:? 
and  chiltlron,  were  landed  as  bounty  emigrants,  and  a  further  numb< 
of  3677  independent  or  unassisted  settlers  arrived  in  the  colony,  makii 
a  total  of  23,200.     The  bounty  emigrants  consisted  of — 


X>-i  inbnti  under  I 
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This  great  number  of  settlers  were  natives  of  various  divisions  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  as  under  : — 


Ireland  : — 

UlBter 4,218 

Leinster 2,5% 

Connaught 1,236 

Munster 5,294 

13,344 


Total      .     .     .     19,532 


Engi^nd  and  Wales  : — 

Northern  counties  of  England  1,345 

Southern  and  western  counties  1 ,  723 

Iklidland  counties'    ....  759 

Eastern  counties      ....  648 

Wales 88 

4,563 

Scotland  : — 

Northern  counties    ....        504 

Southern  counties   ....     1,112  i 

1,616  ! 

Of  the  adults  there  were  3425  married  men,  and  3396  married 
women  ;  the  remaining  7961  were  single.     Among  these  adults — 

8,643  could  read  and  write ; 
2,961  could  read  only ;  and 
3,178  were  without  any  degree  of  instruction. 

It  affords  a  strong  proof  of  the  extensive  field  for  the  employment  of 
labour  offered  by  this  colony,  that  of  all  the  number  of  persons  old 
enough  to  work  who  arrived  during  1841,  only  46  remained  without 
employment  on  the  1st  of  January,  1842 ;  and  that  of  4163  adult 
"bounty  emigrants"  who  landed  in  the  first  four  months  of  1842,  only 
30  were  unemployed  on  the  14th  of  May  in  that  year.  This  fact  is  the 
more  deserving  of  notice,  because  the  colony  was  at  that  time  suffering 
a  great  degree  of  commercial  depression. 

Of  the  adult  males  who  arrived  in  1841,  the  very  large  proportion  of 
5149,  or  7  out  of  10,  were  agricultural  labourers,  as  to  whom  the  agent 
for  emigration  at  Sydney  remarks  that  complaints  have  reached  him  of 
their  having  proved  for  the  most  part "  utterly  ignorant  of  almost  every 
branch  of  their  business  ;"  and  he  expresses  regret  that  '*  so  very  few 
should  have  been  selected  from  districts  where  agriculture  is  most  suc- 
cessfully pui'sued,  and  where,  consequently,  the  best  husbandmen  are  to 
be  foimd."  It  does  not  seem  to  have  suggested  itself  to  the  mind  of 
this  gentleman  that  in  such  districts  the  farm  servants  would  be  placed 
in  circumstances  which  render  expatriation  less  needful  or  desirable 
than  it  is  for  the  labouring  population  of  less  advanced  parts  of  the 
kingdom. 

The  fund  applicable  to  the  employment  of  labour  in  New  South 
Wales  is  now  constantly  and  rapidly  increasing.  The  Home  Government 
has  every  year  to  pay  nearly  300,000/.  for  the  maintenance  of  the  military 
and  convict  establishments  of  the  colony ;  large  sums  are  continually 
carried  over  for  permanent  investment  by  settlers,  and  the  high  rate  of 
profit  to  be  obtained  has  caused  the  transmission  of  other  large  sums 
by  English  capitalists  for  the  establishment  of  banks  and  loan  companies. 
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The  number  of  coovicts,  chiefly  males,  that  were  landed  in  the  coloi 
in  each  year  from  1828  to  1838  was — 


Total 
ISU  3,161 

The  number  of  convicts  in  the  colony  on  the  Slst  of  December,  184 
wiis  19,175 ;  the  expenses  attending  them  for  superintendence,  lodgin 
and  mninteuance,  amounted  to  54,437/. 

The  public  revenues  of  the  colony  have  increased  with  an  extn 
ordinary  rapidity.     In  182G  they  amounted  to  72,230/. ;  in  1830, 
104,721)/. ;  in  1833,  to  164,063/. ;  in  1836,  to  330,579/. ;  and  in  184 
to  631', 675/.     In  the  tliree  later  yeara  the  amount  was  swelled   by  tl 
proceeds  of  Crown  lands  sold  to  the  respective  sums  of — 


In  1844,  mainly  through  the  failure  of  this  source  of  income,  tl 
public  revenue  of  the  colony  was  only  455,844/.  In  the  following  yea; 
the  revenue  agtun  increased,  and  in  1848  amounted  to  551,246/. 

The  chief  revenue  is  derived  from  Customs'  duties,  and  the  principj 
article  thus  subjected  to  taxation  is  ardent  spirit,  the  consumption  i 
which  in  the  colony  is  great,  as  might  indeed  be  expected  if  we  tal 
into  consideration  the  previous  habits  of  a  large  part  of  the  population. 

The  climate  and  soil  of  New  South  Wales,  so  far  as  our  researchi 
Iiave  hitherto  been  carried,  appear  to  be  admirably  calculated  for  tl 
breeding  and  rearing  of  flocks  of  sheep,  which,  having  an  almost  ui 
limited  extent  of  pasturage,  increase  with  the  greatest  rapidity,  audyiel 
fleeces  of  very  excellent  quality.  The  export  of  sheep's  wool  froi 
the  colony  in  each  year  from  1822  to  1848,  as  stated  below,  will  sbo 
how  rapid  has  beeu  the  increase  in  this  brancb  of  colonial  wealth : — 


i-a.Mio 

1831 

1,40I,2S4 

ISU) 

8,610,775 

l^d,240 

1S33 

1,&I&.156 

1841 

B,5SJ,3e8 

275. SOO 

1833 

1,734,203 

9,t»,036 

411,600 

lS3t 

2,246,933 

1S43 

12.T04,8M 

1B35 

3.893,927 

1844 

13,541.173 

407,116 

1836 

3,693,241 

i:,364,7M 

834,S13 

1837 

4.446,796 

1846 

16,479,520 

,005,333 

1838 

5,749.376 

1847 

M,379,7M 

8'J'J,750 

183J 

7,313,581 

ISIS 

22,9«9,711 

Tlio  only  exportable  articles  which,  until  very  recently,  and  with  tb 
exception  of  wool,  New  South  Wales  has  hitherto  afforded  in  any  ooo 
uderable  quandtieB,  are  the  produce  oS  the  whale  fishery  which  has  bea 
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carried  on  from  its  shores,  during  the  past  few  years.  The  fishery  is 
prosecuted  to  great  advantage  because  of  the  abundance  of  whales  found 
near  to  the  coast,  so  that  the  vessels  employed  have  no  long  voyage  to 
make  in  quest  of  them,  as  is  the  case  with  our  northern  whale  fishery. 
Both  the  black  whale  and  the  spermaceti  whale  are  foimd.  The  pro- 
gress of  this  fishery  up  to  1838  was  as  follows : — 


Yev>. 

Number  of 
Ships. 

Sperm 
Whale  Oil. 

Black 
Whale  Oil. 

Whalebone. 

Number  of 
Sealskins. 

Tutu. 

Tuns. 

Cwta. 

1828 

Noaccoont. 

34S 

50 

No  account. 

7,647 

1829 

27 

885 

•  • 

ti 

12,350 

1830 

32 

1,282 

518 

» 

5,460 

1831 

31 

1,914 

1,004 

>i 

4,972 

1832 

22 

1,648 

247 

330 

891 

1833 

27 

3,483 

314 

485 

2,465 

1834 

24 

2,243 

1,124 

820 

737 

1835 

29 

2,716 

42 

40 

•  • 

1836 

40 

1,700 

1,178 

1,926 

386 

1837 

47 

1,179 

2,006 

1,550 

200 

1838 

53 

1,184 

2,178 

2,734 

180 

The  accounts  for  subsequent  years  are  not  given  with  the  same  dis- 
tinctness, but  the  progress,  until  1843,  will  be  indicated  by  the  quantity 
of  oil,  &c.,  exported.     This  was — 


Years. 

Sperm. 

Black  Whale. 

Whalebone. 

Tuns, 

Tuns. 

Tons. 

1839 

1,578 

1,229 

134 

1840 

1,854 

4,237 

250 

1841 

1,545 

1,018 

84 

1842 

957 

1,171 

60 

1843 

1,115 

lUO 

22 

Within  the  last  few  years,  the  colonists  have  applied  themselves  to 
the  production  of  tallow  as  an  article  of  export.  In  1843  the  quantity 
shipped  from  the  colony  was  5680  cwts. ;  in  1844  it  amounted  to 
56,609  cwts. ;  and  in  1848  to  98,213  cwts.  There  seems  good  reason 
to  believe  that  this  will  become  in  a  few  years  a  considerable  branch  of 
trade. 

A  time  will  arrive  at  which  the  flowing  of  capital  into  our  Australian 
colonies  from  England  will  be  checked,  if  indeed  it  do  not  cease.  The 
system  of  transporting  our  convicts  to  such  distant  settlements  was  for 
some  time  very  seriously  questioned,  and  has  for  some  years  been 
changed^  and  the  circumstances  of  distress  in  which  our  working  popu- 
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lation  was  in  some  recent  years  placed,  has  to  a  great  extent  passe 
awaj,  so  that  employment  for  tliem  may  be  found  at  home,  and  5cbem< 
for  promoting  emigration  by  means  of  bounties  may  now  be  abaadone 
What,  then,  will  be  the  condition  of  our  Australian  colonists,  if,  in  tl 
mean  time,  tlicy  shall  not  have  employed  their  industry  in  providir 
a  greater  variety  or  a  larger  amount  of  exportable  produce?  Tl 
climate  is  well  adapted  to  the  production  of  many  articles  for  vhicfa 
market  may  be  found  in  England.  There  is  reason  for  believing  tbj 
cotton  of  excellent  quality  may  be  raised  in  great  abundance,  tin 
tobacco  may  be  grown  with  advantage,  and  that  wine  may  be  produce 
sufficient  for  the  consumption  of  the  colony,  even  if  it  were  ullowed  t 
become  a  substitute  for  ardent  spirits,  and  that  at  no  distant  day  som 
considerable  quantity  might  be  furnished  for  exportation.  Dried  fruib 
too,  which  are  at  present  supplied  to  us  from  Spain  and  countric 
bordering  the  Mediterranean,  might  become  articles  of  exportation,  an 
a  source  of  wealth  to  tlie  colonists. 

The  trade  of  the  colony  has  increased  with  a  rapidity  equal  to  that  t 
its  population. 

A  part  of  the  excess  in  the  value  of  imports  over  exports  arises,  a 
already  explained,  from  the  transfer  of  capital  to  the  colony  on  the  pai 
of  free  emigrants,  while  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  exports  froi 
England  are  paid  for  in  Government  bills  drawn  from  the  colony  for  th 
expenses  of  the  convict  establishments. 

The  value  of  imports  and  exports  in  each  year  fixtm  1828  to  184 
was  as  follows  : — 


IMPORTS. 

1 

Yeui. 

Gnu  BrlulB. 

ryf;^^ 

ToUl. 

£. 

£. 

£.        1 

£. 

isas 

399,8,ta 

135,868 

44,246 

570,000 

423,463 

135.486 

43,055 

601,004 

1830 

60,356 

91,189 

420,480 

1831 

241,989 

68,804 

179.359 

490, 152 

4l]J,aM 

47,895 

147,381 

604,630 

431,330 

61,662 

713,973 

1831 

669,663 

134,570 

197,757 

991,990 

1835 

707,133 

144,834 

363,848        1 

114,805 

183C 

794,423 

3:20,254 

322,730        1 

337,406 

807,964 

257,437 

333,800     ,  1 

297.491 

183S 

1,103,127 

255,M75 

221.175     '  1 

579,377 

183:1 

1,331,969 

501, 63S 

479,574     ,  2 

236,371 

3,300,305 

376,  OM 

437.830     :  3 

014,189 

1S4I 

1,837,369 

332,396 

358,323       2 

527,988 

1843 

854,774 

398,301 

455,059 

IMS 

1,031,94S 

327,039 

288,573     1   1 

550,544 

ISM 

643,419 

153.923 

133,918     : 

y31,360 

1845 

777,113 

237,759 

233,854 

1846 

1,119,301 

282,943 

348,378     1  1 

630,522 

1847 

1,347,241 

388,724 

246,058        1 

983,03.1 

1848 

l,0e4,0M 

863,787 

aoejoi     1 

556,550 
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353, 106 

369,508 
400,733 


793,49 
i  706,33 
I       685,705 

835,885 
I  854,903 
1,354,881 
,  1,130,179 
'   1,503,091 


157,975 
160,640 
389,857 
520,210 

338,948 


276,788 
338,932 
335, 137 
335,887 


52,676 
68,304 
67,949 
58,691 
102,740 


36,860 
24,317 
23,438 
31,818 


90,  (»0 
161,716 
141,451 

334,168 
384,344 
394,801 
587,640 
682, 193 
748,634 


948,776 
1 ,399,692 
1,023,397 
1,067,411 
1,173,320 
1,138,115 
1,555,986 
1,481,533 
1,870,046 
1,830,368 


The  number  and  tonnage  of  the  shipping  employed  in  the  trade  of 
the  colony  in  each  year  from  1834  to  1848  were  as  follows : — 


sUi»|     T 

28:507 

6  .     1 

22,'9Sa 

1 

54,297 

66,748 

51.B33 

13  1     4 

bit'.m 

5        1 

38,384 

3        1 

53,769 

I 

80,130 

1 
1  1 

Ton<, 
13,a'jfi 

"?E 

ulsfig 

2rw 

23,339 

a«() 

15.010 

MW 

33,884 

-09 

260 

269 

65, 

360 

67 

563 

135, 

-09 

'     618 

143 

,     538 

597 

105 

1     767 

OUTWARDS. 


IS34 

?7 

8,639 

88 

16,005 

1      , 

las !  aa.JM 

220 

53,373 

1836 

33 

9.759 

HKl 

23,895 

1837 

13,S9S 

91 

m      30.339 

262 

1838 

35 

1.54      51,626 

273 

81 

324 

1839 

39 

384 

fi6,330 

a 

631 

133      43,939 

1B40 

54 

43.1 

«3,243 

950 

665 

S3.0.')6 

21S  1  72,303 

690 

171 

MH 

IB43 

54 

4I» 

69,971 

3 

705 

70 

376 

53,392 

118     33.980 

564 

ii<: 

IK6 

^,163 

87  123,9.38 

569 

loq 

242 

1845 

67 

85,241 

4.VI 

57.173 

33,545 

SM 

75,555 

754 

131 

•m 

1847 

30,Ml 

93  AM 

I6S     44.049 

ififl 

664 

1848 

75 

31,722 

744 

118,^57 

945 

i»; 

323 

r 
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The  number  and  tonnage  of  shipping  registered  in  the  colony  on  t 
31st  of  December,  1841,  was— 


Tolsl     ...       330 


,878 


The  population  of  Van  Dicmcn's  Land  in  1824  was  aa  follows : — 

MiIa  Fenulo.  TanH. 

Frae  3,TB1  3,248  6,029 

Convieti 5,467  471  S,9S8 

MiliUr;  and  their  fWmilin   .             3SS  70                336 

Total.      .      .      .  tl,514  a,  789  13,303 

In  1830  these  numbers  were  doubled.     The  inhabitants  then  werc- 

UilH.  Femtlo.  TMal. 

Free  8,S51  4,623  12,974 

Convict* 8,877  1,318  10, 195 

Hilltu?  (md  thrif  ftmlUet   .             B80  S30  1,1  lO 

Totri.     .      .      .         18,108  G,II1  a4,27U 

In  1838,  the  latest  year  for  which  we  have  the  numbers  particularii 
in  classes,  they  were — 

UtlM.  Feniila.  Tm^. 

Free 14,G'J2  11,363  36,055 

ConTicM 16,069  3,064  18,1^ 

MUitM7  Bad  their  famUici   .           1,171  405              1,576 

ToUI.     .     .      .         81,933  13,833  45,764 

From  a  more  recent  return  it  appeared  that  the  population  on  the  3 
of  December,  1844,  was  increased  by  immigration — forced  and  toI; 
tary— and  by  natural  causes,  to — 

HalM  .     .     .     39,604 
Fcmiln    .     .    17,816 


The  official  return  for  1848  states  the  population  as  being — 

Hdea  .     .     .    47,828 

FcnUes   .    .    33,336 

ToW   .     .    70,164 

The  disparity  in  the  sexes  is  greater  eTen  than  exists  in  New  Soi 
Wales.    The  proportion  of  females  to  the  whole  population  was — 
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In  1824 
1830 
1838 


22*67  percent. 

25*41 

30*22 


>i 


>» 


In  1844 
1848 


31*03  per  cent. 
31-83 


»> 


The  evil  appears  to  be  decreasing  here  as  in  New  South  Wales. 

This  island  is  not  so  subject  to  drought  as  New  South  Wales,  and  it 
is  therefore  better  adapted  for  arable  cultivation.  The  farming  produce 
raised  m  each  of  the  years  1836  to  1838,  in  1844,  and  in  1848,  was  as 
follows :  — 


Years. 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Peas. 

Beans. 

Potatoes. 

Turnips. 

Hay. 

Bushel*. 

Bashela. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Tons. 

Tona. 

Tons. 

1836 

485,969 

89,429 

121,526 

9,819 

1,480 

11,936 

69,009 

8,560 

1837 

309,569 

73,566 

128,209 

9,035 

237 

4,015 

22,547 

10,790 

183S 

551,285 

183,640 

251,491 

12,460 

1,031 

11,533 

12,396 

15,992 

1844 

752,924 

165,247 

209,205 

8,416 

1,072 

12,161 

25,631 

20,954 

1848 

1,241,706 

358,895 

770,624 

13,014 

1,850 

18,331 

41,262 

51,850 

The  number  of  stock  in  the  same  years  was — 


rears. 

Horses. 

Homed  Oattle. 

Sheep. 

GoaU. 

1836 

8,243 

74,500 

906,813 

1,964 

1837 

8,010 

73,212 

911,357 

1,624 

1838 

9,884 

77,153 

1,222,611 

2,624 

1844 

15,355 

85,302 

1,145,089 

•  • 

1848 

17,196 

85,485 

1,752,973 

2,902 

The  whale  fishery  is  followed  as  a  regular  trade  from  this  colony. 
The  value  of  the  oil  and  whalebone  taken  in  each  year  from  1828  to 
1838,  in  1844,  and  in  1848,  will  show  the  increasing  importance  of  this 
pursuit : — 


Years. 

£. 

Years. 

£. 

Years. 

£. 

1828 

11,268 

1833 

30,620 

1837 

135,210 

1829 

12,313 

1834 

56,450 

1838 

98,660 

1830 

22,065 

1835 

64,858 

1844 

53,6r)7 

1831 

33,549 

1836 

57,660 

1848 

51,264 

1832 

37,176 

The  quantity  of  colonial  wool  exported  from  Van  Diemen's  Land  in 
each  year  from  1832  to  1847,  was  as  follows : — 


Years. 

lbs. 

Years. 

lbs. 

Years. 

lbs. 

1832 

1,333,061 

1838 

2,839,512 

1843 

3,376,080 

1833 

1,454,719 

1839 

3,080,920 

1844 

3,740,400 

1834 

1,372,668 

1840 

3,019,340 

1845 

3,820,320 

ia35 

1,833,653 

1841 

3,408,360 

1846 

4,100,880 

1836 

1,727,258 

1842 

3,297,360 

1847 

4,856,400 

1837 

2,638,250 

A  return  has  been  made  of  the  number  of  manufactories,  mills,  and 
principal  trades,  in  each  year  from  1824  to  1838,  showing  a  progressive 
and  steady  increase  in  every  branch.  The  numbers  in  the  first  and  last 
years  of  the  series  respectively  were  as  follows : — 
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isai     1838  I 


Agrteoltanl  implemiat  nuken      . .  9     I    Engineers 

Brewarlea ^  19        Mills— steam 

Candle  manufaelorlM 4  „        KUec  and  wind  ...        5         j 

Cooperagea 9          Priating-offlcea I 

Coacbmaken 2        Tannen C        I 

Diitilleriei 1  4          Woul-slaplen 

The  trade  of  this  colony  has  increased  with  great  rapidity.  In  18 
the  total  imports  were  valued  at  62,000/.,  of  which  50,000/.  came  fn 
England,  and  10,OO0A  from  other  British  colonies.  The  exports  io  tl 
year  were  valued  at  14,500/.,  all  of  which  were  made  to  England  or 
colonies.  lu  the  ten  years  from  1829  to  1838  the  values  of  imports  a 
exports  were  as  follows ; — 


YetB. 

1 

W  PORTS. 

Foiriim 

BritiJl 

I'BiWi 

TutoL 

Sutw. 

. 

£. 

£. 

r. 

£. 

18,394 

1830 

1 -.3,-178 

93,251 

8,569 

25.%.  298 

2U3.S8a 

392,660 

1B33 

258,001 

S!0,8«» 

13,130 

312,894 

1931 

316,. ■*! 

115,415 

13,189 

476,617 

1835 

403,879 

563,616 

1836 

386,142 

16.3,471 

2,0l« 

6,625 

55S.240 

1837 

158,074 

899 

18,377 

1638 

129,602 

2,661 

13,917 

702,956 

i',oa\ 

13' 

W 

,126 

,751 

101 

.720 

186, 

531        126,984 


314,221       225,91 


Tlie  total  value  of  imports  and  exports  in  the  following  yeais  to  li 
lias  been  as  follows: — 


i 


500,701 

457,720 
407,822 


,879 

aa6,373 

,357 

268,159 

,959 

335,399 

.323 

353,486 

462,570  280,874 

The  greater  value  of  the  imports  over  exports  is  due  to  the  s» 
causes  aa  produce  the  like  result  in  New  South  Wales,  and  which  hi 
already  been  explained. 
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The  tonnage  employed  in  the  trade  during  the  above  years,  in  1844 
and  1848,  was  as  follows : — 


Entered. 

Cleued. 

Entered. 

Cleared. 

Tmm 

Ye&n. 

Shipt. 

Tons. 

Shipe. 

Tons. 

Ship*. 

Tons. 

Shipe. 

Tons. 

1829 

110 

24,717 

Ill 

25,742 

1835 

234 

55,833 

225 

53,560 

1830 

101 

26,582 

92 

25,045 

1836 

292 

58,142 

274 

52,780 

1831 

94 

23,184 

102 

25,451 

1837 

344 

60,960 

363 

57,945 

1832 

142 

31,724 

128 

28,019 

1838 

370 

64,454 

369 

63,3'J2 

1833 

167 

37,442 

159 

36,250 

1844 

425 

68,462 

445 

71,756 

1834 

150 

33,441 

134 

32,192 

1848 

648 

91,883 

677 

95,988 

The  shipping  belonging  to  the  colony  has  increased  rapidly.  In  1824 
its  whole  mercantile  marine  consisted  of  one  vessel  of  42  tons ;  in  1830 
the  colony  possessed  sixteen  vessels  of  1386  tons ;  in  1834  these  were 
increased  to  sixty-six  vessels  of  4437  tons;  in  1838  its  shipping 
amounted  to  101  vessels,  measuring  8382  tons ;  and  at  the  end  of  1841 
the  number  and  tonnage  were  as  under  : — 

Sh?ps.  Tons. 

SaOing-veitel*— under  50  tons    .     .     75  1,804 

,,  above  50  tout    .     .     68  10, 1 19 


Steam-vesaelfl — under  50  tons 

Total    . 


143 
3 

146 


11,923 
91 

12,014 


The  population  of  Western  Australia  (Swan  River)  from  1834  to 
1839,  and  in  1844,  was  as  follows : — 


Yeftis. 

Males. 

1834 

1,230 

1835 

1,231 

1836 

1,285 

1837 

1,249 

1838 

1,152 

1839 

1,302 

1844 

2,594 

Females. 

Total. 

840 

2,070 

734 

1,965 

755 

2,040 

776 

2,025 

776 

1,928 

852 

2,154 

1,756 

4,350 

In  1848  the  population  amounted  to  4460,  exclusive  of  about  2000 
aborigines. 

The  shipping  that  entered  the  ports  of  Fremantle  and  Albany  in  the 
above  years,  and  in  1848,  was  as  follows : — 


Years. 

Great  Britain. 

British  Colonies. 

United  Sutee. 

Foreign  Countries. 

Total. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 
1838 

4 
3 

•  • 
4 
2 

1,351 
560 

*842 
450 

16 
19 
IS 
8 
13 

1,769 
2,699 
2,178 
1,415 
2,296 

•  • 

1 
3 

1 
9 

20 

14 

8 

»  • 

164 

830 

365 

2,770 

6,175 
4,105 
2,379 

•  • 

6 

•  • 

1 

•  • 

6 

1 
1 

666 
391 

•  • 

2,293 
360 
332 

20 
29 
21 
14 
24 

64 
56 
42 

3,120 
4,089 
3,008 
3,013 
5,516 

7 
3 

38 
2,160 
927 

'8,337 
34 
30 

3,377 
4,314 

16,805 

10,002 

7,952 

3    D 
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The  quantity  of  land  granted  by  the  Government  since  the  fiist  > 
Wishment  of  the  colony  amounted  at  the  end  of  1839  to  1,561,903  a 
and  the  quantity  sold  up  to  that  time  was  29,353  acres.  He 
amount  in  crop  in  1848  was  G904  acres,  chiefly  in  wheat  In  the  i 
year  the  number  of  stock  consisted  of — 

Honei      ....         2,359  I  8htcp       ....      144,054 

Horned  Ckttlo    .     .       It, 936  |  SwlDe       ....  3,185 

The  number  of  settlers  who  arrived  in  the  colony  of  South  Auat 
up  to  the  close  of  1840  waa— 


1837 

1,379 

1838 

2,S98 

5,035 

The  returns  did  not  make  any  distinction  of  sexes,  except  for  the 
1839,  when  the  emigrants  were  divided  in  the  proportion  of  seven  n 
to  six  females. 

A  census  was  taken  in  1844,  when  it  waa  found  that  the  popult 
consisted  of — 

H4les 9,536 

Femkle* T,6T0 

Not  diiUnguiihed    .     .        ITO 

Total      .     .     17,366 

At  the  end  of  1848  the  number  of  inhabitants  was  estimated  to  1 
increased  to  38,666,  exclusive  of  coloured  people,  estimated  at  373C 

The  sales  of  public  lands  effected  up  to  the  end  of  1841  inch 
288,817  acres,  the  purchaae-money  of  which  amounted  to  267,988/. 
money  thus  produced  is  B])plied,  under  a  Board  of  Commissioner 
ilefray  the  expense  of  conveying  emigrants  to  the  colony,  with  the 
of  fumisliing  the  settlers  with  labourers. 

The  entire  population  of  the  Australian  group  of  colonics,  recko 
only  persons  of  European  origin,  amounted  at  the  end  of  1848  to  333, 
or  double  the  number  in  1839  when  it  had  reached  170,676. 

The  colonization  of  New  Zealand,  or,  more  correctly  speakiog, 
settlement  upon  the  islands  known  by  that  name,  by  British  sabj 
had  been  for  some  time  in  jirogrees,  when,  in  1839,  the  group 
declared  to  be  subject  to  the  Crown  of  England,  and  au  oi^ai 
government  was  established.  Prior  to  this  step  on  the  part  of 
Government,  lai^  tracts  of  land  had  been  acquired  by  individuals  : 
the  native  chiefs  for  nominal  con^derations,  such  as  a  blanket,  a  hab 
or  a  gun.  Such  purchases  have  since  been  officially  declared  inr 
nor,  indeed,  is  any  title  to  the  possession  of  land  within  the  colony 
to  be  valid  unless  derived  from  or  coofirmed  by  Her  Majesty. 
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The  colony  of  New  Zealand  coDusts  of  three  islands,  viz..  New  Ulster, 
or  North  Island ;  New  Manster,  or  Middle  Island  ;  and  New  Leinster, 
or  South  Island.  Hiey  are  situated  between  48'  and  34'  south  latitude, 
and  between  166' and  179'  east  longitude. 

As  regards  the  population  of  this  group  of  islands,  we  have  no  certain 
information.  The  North  Island  is  roughly  estimated  to  contain  100,000 
na^ve  inhabitants;  but  no  estimate  has  been  formed  with  respect  to  the 
population  of  the  other  two  islands. 

The  progress  of  the  European  population  during  the  six  years  ending 
with  1848  has  been  as  follows : — 


Hklei  .... 

Btnngen  or  aUeni 

Total     . 


1M3 

ISM 

184S 

is4e 

184t 

1848- 

3,386 

3,133 

150 

4,029 
3,296 

■soo 

a;3«7 

ao6 

3,941 

3,318 
89 

4,373 
3526 

174 

6,aoo 

4,283 

7,109 

T,M5 

7,58! 

7,381 

7,973 

10,483 

*  iDcIading  millluy,  amoanlliig  (o  ISSO. 
The  land  in  cultivation,  and  number  of  live  stock,  in  each  of  the  s 


y™. 

A«-, 

Horn.. 

C«U*    j   Sh,^ 

Go«,.    1     Pg.. 

1313 

1382 

183 

6,500 

314  1     1,153 

285 

3,916 

3,468 

372 

21,598 

1,371 

2,409 

1846 

4oa 

5,271 

33,529 

2,277 

2,866 

1817 

5,785 

716 

7.876 

18,755 

3,491 

1848 

7,929 

12,677 

85,915 

7,358 

13,421 

Tliere  are  several  establishments  from  which  the  whale  fishery  ia 
carried  on  by  means  of  boats.  The  produce,  and  its  value,  during  the 
above  six  years  were — 


"ST 


361     |i 

ill 


The  value  of  imports  and  exports  into  and  from  the  province  of  New 
Munster  in  each  year,  from  1841  to  1848,  was — 


1811  53,635  11,417 

1813  112,593  12,156 

1843  109,436  29,311 

1844  74,391  38,644 


£. 
'£  34,374 

13  31,350 

16  26,763 

3  22,875 

3l>2 
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The  value  of  British  manufactures  exported  to  New  Zealand  ia  vai 
years  wnce  1827  to  1845  has  been  as  follows: — 


38,790 

1S4I 

67,rs 

1848 

«,7M 

1843 

9S,MT 

1S44 

47,5ia 

1845 

43,015 

Our  importations  from  these  islands  have  hitherto  been  insignific 
being  confinuil  to  small  quantities  of  fish  oil  and  timber.  Of  this  1j 
article  the  islands  are  said  to  contain  a.  very  abundant  supply  of 
deBirable  qualities,  and  in  particular  that  spars  of  considerable  ^e 
be  obtained  for  the  tise  of  our  navy. 

The  shipping  engaged  in  the  trade  between  the  United  Kingdom 
this  colony  in  each  year  from  1841  to  1849,  was  as  follows : — 


ShllK 

T««.      1    Ship,. 

TW 

1811 

^ 

,. 

i8ia 

1,341 

9,651 

18« 

6 

l,"348 

u 

6 

2.213 

18-15 

1,18-1 

G 

1,875 

1846 
1847 

* 

9 
10 

4;SM 

IS48 

i.ora 

12 

5,528 

1B49 

* 

1,703 

a 

10,365 
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CHAFrER  V. 

DEPENDENCIES  IN  AFRICA. 

Cape  op  Good  Hope:  Popalation— Imitorts  and  Exports — Shipping — Productions— Wine 
— Whale  Fishery — Stock — Farm  Produce — Timber — Harbours.  St.  Helena:  Popula- 
tion— Imports  —  Shipping — Ascension:  Products.  Sierra  Leone:  Population — Eman- 
cipated SlaTCS— Unhealthiness  of  Climate — Imports  and  Exports— Shipping.  Settlement 
on  the  Gambia  :  Population — Trade.  Settlements  on  the  Gold  Coast  :  Cape  Coast 
Castle  :  Accra  :  Dix  Cote  :  Annamaboe  :  Trade — Population.  Fernando  Po  : 
Population. 

The  dependencies  and  colonies  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  Africa  are 
(with  the  exception  of  the  Mauritius  and  its  dependencies,  described  in 
a  former  chapter) — 


The  Cape  of  Good  Hope ; 
St.  Helena; 
Ascension  Island ; 
Sierra  Leone ; 
Settlements  on  the  Gambia ; 


Cape  Coast  Castle ; 
Accra; 
Dix  Cove; 
Annamaboe;  and 
Fernando  Po. 


« 

The  cape  which  gives  its  name  to  the  important  colony  of  the  Cape 
of  Grood  Hope  is  situated  at  the  most  southern  point  of  Africa,  in  34-  23' 
south  latitude,  and  IS"*  23'  east  longitude.  From  this  point  the  colony 
extends  northward  to  29'  40'  south  latitude,  and  eastward  to  the  Great 
Kei  river  in  28"  25'  east  longitude.  The  area  of  the  colony  comprises 
110,256  square  miles. 

Cape  Town,  the  capital,  is  built  on  Table  Bay,  on  the  north  coast  of 
a  peninsula  about  thirty  miles  long,  and  which  for  some  time  formed 
the  extent  of  the  settlement  made  by  the  Dutch  in  1650.  In  1795  the 
town  and  colony  were  taken  by  the  English,  but  were  restored  to  Holland 
by  the  Treaty  of  Amiens  in  1801.  In  1806  it  was  again  taken  by  the 
British  forces,  and  its  possession  was  confirmed  to  us  by  the  peace  of 

1814. 

When  it  fell  into  our  hands,  in  1 795,  the  population  of  all  races  was 
estimated  to  amount  to  about  60,000 ;  in  1806  the  numbers  were— 

Male*.  FemalM.  ToUl. 

Whites  and  free  colonred    .     .     13,624  11,990  25,614 

Free  blacks 529  605  1,134 

Negro  and  coloured  Blaves  .     .     18,990  10,313  2;l,303 

Hottentots 8,496  8,935  17,431 

ToUl     .     .     •     41,639  31,843  73,482 
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In  1839,  when   the   condition-  of  alaTcry  had  ceased,  the  i 
were — 


Ttio  latest  census  was  taken  in  1849,  when  the  numbers  were 


White*     .     .     .     .     ■ 38,367 

Coloured 99,9M 

Cape  Town— nee  not  ditClnguiihed      .  1I,SI7 

ToUl     ....  B9,Ue 


showing  an  increase  of  138  per  cent,  in  forty-three  years  from  tu 
causes,  from  immigration,  and  from  extension  of  territory. 

The  exports  of  British  manufactures  to  this  colony  during  each  c 


years  from  1827  to  1849  wei 


e  to  the  following  value  :— 


The  principal  exports  from  the  Cape  consist  of  hides,  salted  i 
butter,  grain,  and  flour,  horns,  irory,  goat,  seal,  sod  sheep  skins,  t^ 
wool,  and  wine. 

Of  the  last-named  article  of  produce  the  (luanti^  exported  in  ea 
the  five  years  1835  to  1839,  and  in  1849,  was— 

1,347,819,  vakiedftt  107, M6 
936,639  „  '     "-" 

1,134,906  „ 

1,090,079  „ 

1,157,061  „ 

ai5,S61  „ 

The  shipping  that  entered  and  cleared  from  the  several  ports  of 
Colony,  viz.,  Cape  Town,  Simon's  Town,  and  Port  Elizabeth,  i 
four  years  1836  to  1839,  in  1844  and  in  1848,  was  as  follows  ;— 


l!Bi.»d. 

Clm»i             1 

Yvi^ 

„..i       T„.. 

»,.. 

T«u. 

1836 

381 

134,953 

353 

118,013 

1837 

400 

139,103 

378 

168,729 

166.031 

18U 

SS3 

177,801 

•» 

316,790 
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The  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  that  belonged  to  Cape  Colony  in 
each  of  the  years  1838  to  1841  were  as  follows : — 


Yean. 

Ship*. 

Tons. 

Yean. 

Ships. 

Tona. 

1838 

14 

1,596 

1840 

23 

2,743 

1839 

15 

1,670 

1841 

24 

3,150 

It  was  at  one  time  believed  that  by  careful  attention  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  vine  in  this  colony,  and  to  the  preparation  of  its  produce,  England 
might  be  made  in  a  great  degree  independent  of  other  wine-growing 
countries.  In  this  belief,  and  following  up  the  notion  that  this  end  would 
the  more  surely  be  attained  by  giving  to  Cape  wine  a  fiscal  advantage 
in  our  markets  over  the  wine  of  foreign  countries,  the  duty  was  reduced 
in  1813  to  one-third  the  rate  charged  upon  other  wine ;  and  in  1825, 
when  a  general  reduction  was  made  in  the  duty  on  wine,  a  further  small 
abatement  was  made  in  favour  of  Cape  wines,  which  have  since  paid 
half  the  rates  charged  upon  other  wine ;  but  the  expected  result  has  not 
followed.  The  produce  has  not  of  late  years  been  sensibly  augmented, 
and  the  quality  continues  as  inferior  (if,  indeed,  it  has  not  deteriorated) 
as  it  was  before  this  boon  was  granted  to  the  colony.  Whether  this 
effect  is  attributable  to  causes  beyond  the  control  of  the  wine-growers 
of  the  Cape,  or  is  a  consequence  of  want  of  energy  resulting  from 
legislative  protection,  it  is  hard  to  say. 

The  whale  fishery  is  carried  on  to  a  small  extent  by  means  of  boats. 
In  each  of  the  four  years  from  1836  to  1839  the  result  was — 


Number 

Number 

Number 

Value 

Yean. 

of 

of  Whales 

of  Seals 

of 

Boats. 

taken. 

taken. 

Oil,  8cc. 

£. 

1836 

47 

18 

681 

3,349 

1837 

98 

9 

105 

2,a55 

1838 

77 

10 

345 

2,348 

1839 

118 

9 

.  • 

1,550 

This  colony  appears  to  be  peculiarly  fitted  for  pastoral  purposes,  and 
there  is  a  probability  that  under  the  altered  tariff  of  1842  cured  provi- 
sions may  be  profitably  brought  thence  to  England.  The  number  of 
stock  existing  in  the  different  districts  in  the  three  years  1837  to  1839, 
in  1844  and  in  1848,  was  as  follows : — 


1837 

Horses  .     .     .  79,881 

Horned  cattle.  279, 81S 

Sheep    .     .     .  1,923,082 

Goats    .     .     .  579,480 


IS38 

71,793 

266,255 

2,030,145 

370,510 


1839 

56,703 

306,809 

2,339,191 

393,601 


1844 

93,881 

471,635 

4,513,534 

831,223 


1848 

116,740 

419,066 

4,135,841 

821,674 


"^ 


The  breadth  of  land  under  cultivation  in  the  colony  during  1848,  and 
the  quantity  of  the  several  products,  were — 

Acres. 

Wheat 76,282 

Barley 16,917 

OaU  and  rye 47,6a'l 

Maize  and  millet     ....  4,948 

Peas,  beans,  and  lentils     .     .  2,501 

Potatoes 4,050 


Produce. 

516,219  bushels 

233,667 

248,615 
34,140   „ 
17,204   „ 
44,023   >, 


»» 


»> 
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The  produce  per  acre  here  shown  is  exceedingly  small,  and  iDdia 
8  vory  unL'iilightcned  system  of  farming,  which,  however,  must  be  in 
pensive,  sinci;  it  admits  of  the  exportation  yearly  of  a  considerable  pari 
of  H-h;it  is  raised.  The  prindpal  markets  are  MattritJns  and  St.  Hde 
T!ie  whe.it  grown  in  thU  colony  is  of  fine  quality. 

The  value  of  the  exports  from  this  colony  falls  greatly  short  of  t 
of  it^  imports,  the  balance  being  provided  by  bills  of  exchange  drawn 
the  Commissanat  Department  at  the  Cape  upon  the  Loids  of  the  IV 
snry  to  meet  the  expenditure  incurred  on  account  of  the  Goverami 
Tliu  produce  of  the  Cape  docs  not  offer  any  variety  of  articles  fr 
w)iich  large  cargoes  can  be  assorted  for  the  markets  either  of  Europe 
of  India.  Some  part  of  the  exports  at  present  made  coDBsts  <^ 
produce  of  India  and  China-  There  are  considerable  forests  in  wb 
timber  trees  are  found.  The  best  of  these  is  known  as  African  o 
and  is  highly  useful  to  the  sbip-builder,  but  the  expense  attending 
cutting  and  conveyance  of  the  trees  to  any  port  of  Bhipment  makes 
cost  in  the  colony  equal  to  that  of  Baltic  timber. 

There  are  several  bays  and  harbours  on  the  coast,  which  in  the  fiit 
development  of  the  resources  of  the  colony  may  prove  themselves  to 
of  great  importance ;  at  present  the  largest  proportion  of  the  fore 
trade  of  the  colony  is  carried  on  from  Table  Bay.  This  is  an  oj 
roadstead,  much  exposed  to  the  north-west  wind,  whicb  prevule  fr 
May  to  September.  Simon's  Bay,  which  fbnns  a  small  indentation 
False  Bay,  is  protected  from  the  north-west,  but  is  exposed  to  the  eon 
east  winds  which  blow  violently  in  the  summer.  The  distance  betwi 
Simon's  Bay  and  Cape  Town  ia  twenty-two  miles ;  the  roads  are  h 
and  not  easily  improvable.  Algoa  ^y,  or  Port  Elizabeth,  in  33' 
south  latitude,  and  25°  35'  east  longitude,  is  a  safe  port  dunng  the  [ 
valence  of  tlie  north-west  wind,  but  is  hazardous  during  the  remain 
six  months  of  the  year.  Saldanha  Bay,  in  33'  5'  south  latitude,  i 
17"  50'  east  longitude,  offers  security  at  all  times,  but  its  situation 
unfavourable  for  commercial  objects. 

St-  Helena,  a  small  island  in  the  South  Atlantic  Ocean,  is  ^toatei 
15  15'  south  latitude,  and  5'  50'  west  longitude.  It  b  bnt  little  m 
than  ten  miles  long,  and  less  than  seven  miles  wide,  its  area  being  ah 
30,000  acres. 

This  island  has  obtained  an  historical  celebrity  from  its  having  b 
made  the  prison  of  Napoleon,  when  he  threw  himself  upon  the  hosmta 
of  England,  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo  in  1815,  and  from  its  bat 
been  the  place  of  his  death  and  sepulture.  During  the  yean  that 
mortal  remains  rested  in  the  island  a  degree  of  interest  was  attacbec 
the  spot,  and  many  a  pilgrimage  was  made  to  his  tomb ;  bnt  since 
contents  have  been  transferred  to  the  church  of  the  ImtaHdeg  in  I^ris, 
Helena  has  lost  this  fictitious  importance,  and  has  fallen  back  to 
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quietude  by  which  it  was  formerly  characterised.  The  advantage  at- 
tending the  possession  of  this  island  resides  in  its  position,  and  in  the 
plentiful  supply  which  it  yields  of  good  water,  in  quest  of  which,  and 
of  fresh  vegetables,  it  is  visited  by  ships  homeward-bound  from  India. 

St.  Helena  had  been  colonized  by  the  Dutch,  but  was  abandoned  by 
them  when  they  formed  their  settlement  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in 
1651.  In  that  year  it  was  visited  by  a  fleet  of  vessels  homeward-bound 
belonging  to  the  East  India  Company,  who  took  possession  in  the  name 
of  England.  That  Company  subsequently  obtained  a  grant  of  the  island 
from  Charles  the  Second,  and  retained  possession  until  1815,  when,  to 
secure  the  custody  of  Napoleon,  it  was  judged  necessary  to  place  its 
government  more  directly  under  the  Crown.  On  occasion  of  the  last 
renewal  of  the  Company's  charter,  when  their  character  as  a  trading 
body  ceased,  all  benefit  to  them  from  this  station  was  at  an  end,  and  its 
possession  was  resumed  by  the  Crown. 

We  have  not  any  statement  of  the  population  earlier  than  1836.  In 
that  year  it  consisted  of  2113  whites,  and  2864  coloured  persons — 
together  4997.  In  July,  1839,  a  census  was  taken,  and  the  numbers 
were  found  to  be  2527  males  and  2209  females — together,  4736  souls. 
The  climate  is  healthy,  and  the  increase  of  the  population  through 
excess  of  births  over  deaths  is  proportionally  great  The  lessened 
number  of  inhabitants  in  1839  compared  with  1836  was  occasioned  by 
the  emigration  of  many  of  the  poorer  persons  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

The  exports  of  British  manufactures  to  St.  Helena  in  each  of  the 
years  from  1827  to  1849  were  to  the  following  amoimts  : — 


Yean. 

£. 

Yean. 

£, 

Yeus. 

£, 

1827 

41,430 

1835 

31,187 

1843 

25,839 

1828 

31,362 

1836 

11,041 

1844 

21,006 

1829 

45,531 

1837 

9,645 

1845 

29,124 

1830 

38,915 

1838 

13,990 

1816 

28,309 

1831 

39,431 

1839 

12,668 

1847 

31,378 

1832 

21,236 

1840 

9,884 

1848 

31,728 

1833 

30,041 

1841 

7,921 

1849 

23,312 

1834 

31,615 

1842 

17,530 

The  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  that  sailed  from  the  United 
Kingdom  to  St.  Helena  and  Ascension  Island  in  each  year  from  1831 
to  1849  were—  \ 


Yewa. 

Ship*. 

Toiu. 

Ynn. 

Shipa. 

Tom. 

1831 

6 

1,164 

1841 

7 

1,732 

1832 

2 

283 

1842 

15 

3,977 

1833 

3 

622 

1843 

22 

4,995 

1834 

12 

2,158 

1844 

26 

6,318 

1835 

9 

1,399 

1845 

18 

3,952 

1836 

5 

967 

1846 

23 

5,877 

1837 

7 

1,631 

1847 

15 

4,082 

1838 

12 

2,366 

1848 

29 

7,404 

1839 

7 

1,717 

1849 

23 

5,767 

1840 

7 

1,009 

li 
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In  the  game  interval  there  entered  our  porta  from  these  islands — 


There  were  not  any  arrivals  thence  during  nine  years  of  the  scries. 

The   importations  are  composed  of  E^t  India  produce,  the  isla 
themselves   not    producing    any   articles   for   exportation    beyond 
refreshments  which  they  supply  to  vessels  visiting  them  for  that  purpa 

The  island  of  Ascen^on,  likewise  in  the  South  Atlantic  Ocean,  i 
miles  north-west  of  St.  Helena,  lies  in  7°  56'  south  latitude,  and  14" 
west  longitude.  This  small  island,  seven  miles  and  a  half  long,  and 
miles  wide,  is  of  volcanic  origin,  and  of  a  naked,  desolate  cbarac 
It  was  first  taken  into  the  possession  of  England  in  1815,  during 
confinement  of  Napoleon  in  St.  Helena,  and  employed  as  a  tnilit 
station.  It  has  since  been  so  far  improved  as  to  afibrd  sostenance  ti 
moderate  number  of  sheep  and  cattle,  and  to  yield  various  fruits  i 
green  vegetables.  Considerable  numbers  of  poultry  are  reared,  i 
turtle  and  various  kinds  of  fish  abomid  on  the  coast.  The  wal 
gushing  from  a  small  spring,  is  collected  in  tanb,  and  the  princi 
advantage  which  the  poesesuon  of  this  island  seems  likely  to  afi! 
consists  in  the  supply  of  water  and  fresh  provisions  to  ships  calling 
such  refreshments. 

The  colony  of  Sierra  I^^one  takes  its  name  from  a  cape  on  the  « 
coast  of  Africa,  in  8'  30'  north  latitude,  and  13"  15'  west  longitn 
The  peninsula  which  forms  the  territory  of  the  colony  is  bounded 
the  north  by  the  river  Sierra  Leone,  on  the  south  by  Calmont  Cre 
on  the  east  by  the  river  Bunce,  and  on  the  west  by  tbe  sea :  it  is  afai 
thirty-five  miles  long  and  twenty-five  miles  broad.  The  river  Sie 
Leone  is  in  fact  the  estuary  of  the  Roketle ;  it  is  seven  miles  w 
opposite  Freetown,  the  capital  of  the  colony,  and  constitutes  its  harbo 
This  has  been  in  the  virtual  possession  of  Elngland  since  the  begisa: 
of  the  sixteenth  century :  it  is  the  only  place  worthy  to  be  callet 
harbour  between  Cape  Verde  and  Fernando  Po.  An  English  fort  i 
built  there  in  the  reign  of  Cliarles  the  First,  but  the  firat  attempt 
colonize  it  was  made  in  1787,  when  340  negroes,  American  refiige 
were  sent  there  from  London  at  the  expense  of  some  private  plulanth 
pists-  Of  this  colony  only  sixty-three  remained  in  1791.  In  1792,  i 
Sierra  Leone  Company  sent  out  119  settlers,  part  of  whom  were  Eu 
peans ;  of  these  only  40  were  living  in  1793.  In  the  same  year  11 
negroes  were  conveyed  there  from  Nova  Scotia,  all  of  whom,  and  th 
descendants,  rcmaioing  in  18i7,  were  578  persons.     In  1800  a  party 
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550  Maroons  were  landed  from  Jamaica,  and  for  a  time  they  appeared 
to  thrive,  having  increased  their  numbers  in  1836  to  681 ;  but  in  1841 
all  of  them,  excepting  seventy,  had  left  the  colony.  In  1818  upwards 
of  1200  persons  of  African  blood,  pensioners  from  the  West  India 
regiment,  and  their  families,  were  conveyed  to  the  colony. 

The  chief  part  of  the  population  of  Sierra  Leone  now  consists  of 
Africans  who  have  been  captured  on  board  slave-ships  and  liberated  in 
the  colony  by  the  authority  of  a  Court  of  Mixed  Commission  placed 
there  under  the  provisions  of  treaties  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave 
trade.     The  population  in  1844  consisted  of — 


Whites        .     .     . 

Males. 

136 

22,127 

2,298 

Total 

Fenules.  * 

39 

18,931 

1,404 

•     •     • 

TotaL 
175 

Black  and  coloured 
Aliens  and  resident 

people .     . 
strangers  . 

41,058 
3,702 

.     44,935 

Of  these  about  14,000,  including  nearly  all  the  whites,  inhabited  Free- 
town. Among  the  blacks  in  the  colony  are  about  2000  Kroomen,  an 
industrious,  intelligent,  and  well-conducted  race,  who  are  never  enslaved, 
and  by  whom  all  the  heavy  work  of  the  place  is  performed.  They  are 
pagans,  and  every  attempt  made  to  convert  them  to  Christianity  has 
failed ;  they  make  no  wars,  carry  off  no  slaves,  and  are  altogether 
averse  to  the  trade  in  men ;  they  are  very  docile  and  easily  managed. 

The  number  of  slaves  that  had  been  emancipated  at  Sierra  Leone  up 
to  the  year  1840  was  70,809,  of  whom  20,709  males  and  16,320 
females,  together  37,022,  were  living  in  the  colony  in  December,  1840- 

The  colony  is  administered  by  a  Governor  and  a  Legislative  Council, 
composed  of  the  Chief  Justice,  Colonial  Secretary,  and  three  other 
principal  functionaries. 

It  unfortunately  happens,  through  the  fatal  influence  of  the  climate 
upon  the  health  and  lives  of  Europeans,  that  persons  to  whom  the 
administration  of  the  colony  is  intrusted  seldom  remain  long  enough  in 
office  to  conceive  and  to  carry  out  plans  for  its  improvement. 

The  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Sierra  Leone  is  not  kept  in 
our  Custom-house  distinctly,  but  is  included  with  that  to  the  African 
coast  from  the  river  Gambia  inclusive  to  the  river  Mesurada.  The 
value  of  British  manufactures  exported  to  this  quarter  in  each  of  the 
fifteen  years  1827  to  1841  was  as  follows : — 


Yean. 

£. 

Years. 

£, 

Yean. 

£. 

1827 

75,456 

1832 

69,255 

1837 

109,597 

1828 

62,100 

1833 

58,336 

1838 

134,470 

1829 

85,700 

1834 

86,431 

1839 

123,539 

1830 

87,144 

1835 

75,388 

1840 

93,640 

1831 

85,192 

1836 

108,978 

1841 

96,092 

These  exports  consist  chiefly  of  wearing  apparel,  arms,  and  ammu- 
nition, cotton  manufactures,  iron  and  steel  goods,  and  woollens.     The 
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returns  arc  made  in  cam-wood,  gumsy   hides,    palm  oil,   ivory,  teake 
wood,  and  bees'  wax. 

The  shipping  employed  in  the  trade  between   tbe  United  Kingdoi 
and  Sierra  Leone,  in  1848  and  1849,  consiBted  of — 

1848  1849 

S9ti|M.       Tom.  Ships.         Taam, 

Outwards   ...        44        16,004  45          14,991 

Inwards      ...        37        11.439  35          11,964 

There  belonged  to  the  colony  in  the  year  1841, — 

Ships.        Tons. 
Under  50  tons ....        7  245 

•  Above      „       .     .     .     •        8  566 


Total     .     .       15  811 


I-  The  settlements  on  the  river  Gambia  form  a  dependency  on  the 

I  Government  of  Sierra  Leone.     The  town,  Bathurst,   is  on  the  left  bank 

of  the  river  Gambia,  at  its  entrance  fipom  the  ocean,  in   IS"*  30'  north 

latitude,  and  16°  37'  west  longitude. 

■  I '  Expeditions  were  sent  out  from  England  early  in  the  seventeendi 

;|.  century  to  this  point,  their  object  being  to  obtiun  gold  and  ivc»ry  in 

.;  t  exchange  for  English  goods ;  but  the  attempts  at  forming  a  settlement 

were  then  frustrated  through  the  conjoint  operations  of  hostility  on  the 
part  of  the  Portuguese,  and  the  unhealthiness  of  the  climate.  Abont 
1723  a  British  factory  was  created  by  the  African  Company  on  tbe 
small  island  of  St.  James,  about  seventeen  miles  from  the  mouth  of  tbe 
Gambia.  The  principal  trade  carried  on  here  by  the  African  Company 
was  that  in  slaves,  which  for  a  long  time  received  great  encouragement 
from  the  British  Parliament,  and  was  generally  considered  as  a  blame- 
less pursuit !  In  1688  the  fort  of  St.  James's  Island  was  destroyed  by 
the  French,  and  the  factory  at  that  spot  was  afterwards  abandoned.  A 
new  settlement  was  formed  in  1816  at  Bathurst,  on  the  island  of 
■i  St.  Mary,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gambia.     This  island  was  obtained  by 

I  j  ;  purchase  from  the  King  of  Combo,  to  whose  successors  we  pay  a  yearly 

quit-rent  of  200  dollars.     We  bought  in  1820,  from  the  King  of  Barra, 
a  belt  of  land  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  extending  one  mile 

ji  b  inland,  and  about  thirty -six  miles  along  its  bank,  and  this  gives  us  the 

1^  command  of  the  mouth  of  the  river.     Another  purchase  was  made  in 

1840,  in  the  vicinity  of  Cape  St.  Mary,  of  the  Baccow  territory.  At 
the  distance  of  175  miles  up  the  river,  following  its  windings,  we  have 
obtained,  also  by  purchase,  Macarthy's  Island,  which  is  situated  at  the 
head  of  the  navigation  for  vessels  of  considerable  burthen,  the  trade 
'  beyond  being  carried  on  in  small  schooners.     Some  barracks,  a  mission- 

I I  house,  school,  and  chapel,  have  been  built  on  Macarthy*8  Island,  the 
I                    population   on  which  amounts  to  about  800  males  and  400  females* 

The  Mandingo  town  of  Morocunda  stands  on  this  island. 
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The  population  consists  of  49  whites,  4446  coloured  people  (2398 
males  and  2097  females),  and  591  aliens  and  strangers. 

The  value  of  British  manufactures  exported  from  the  United  King- 
dom is  included  by  the  Custom-house  with  the  trade  of  Sierra  Leone,  as 
already  explained. 

The  remaining  British  settlements  on  the  continent  of  Africa  are 
situated  on  what  is  called  "  The  Gold  Coast."  They  comprise  Cape 
Coast  Castle,  Accra,  Dix  Cove,  and  Annamaboe. 

Cape  Coast  Castle,  in  5"  6'  north  latitude,  and  1°  10'  west  longitude, 
is  the  seat  of  government  for  these  settlements.  Accra  lies  in  5^  33' 
north  latitude,  and  0°  5'  west  longitude.  Dix  Co^e,  in  4°  46'  north 
latitude,  and  1^  55'  west  longitude ;  and  Annamaboe,  in  5^  12'  north 
latitude,  and  1^  7'  west  longitude. 

Cape  Coast  Castle  was  first  settled  by  the  Portuguese,  who  were  dis- 
possessed by  the  Dutch.  It  was  captured  by  the  English  in  1661,  and 
has  since  remained  in  our  possession.  The  country,  even  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  our  stations,  is  represented  as  ^^  a  wilderness,  an  im- 
penetrable jungle,  where  cultivation  has  never  been."  The  posts  on 
the  coast  held  by  us  are  in  fact  stations  to  which  the  natives  from  the 
interior  may  resort  for  the  piu^wse  of  carrying  on  a  barter  trade.  We 
do  not  pretend  to  any  territorial  possession  beyond  the  actual  site  of  our 
several  forts. 

The  value  of  British  manufactures,  chiefly  arms  and  ammunition, 
brass  and  copper  manufactures,  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  exported  from 
the  United  Kingdom  to  the  different  stations  on  the  Gold  Coast  in  each 
year  from  1827  to  1841  was — 


Yean. 

£, 

Yean. 

£, 

Yean. 

A. 

1827 

22,414 

1832 

65,291 

1837 

89,020 

1828 

41,985 

1833 

86,263 

1838 

102,685 

1829 

46,962 

1834 

107,627 

1839 

131,444 

1830 

52,889 

1835 

87,841 

1840 

136,877 

1831 

59,214 

1836 

142,063 

1841 

133,510 

The  returns  are  made  chiefly  in  palm  oil,  gums,  Guinea  grains,  gold- 
dust,  dye-woods,  and  ivory.  There  has  of  late  years  been  a  consider- 
able increase  in  the  quantity  of  exportable  products,  and  consequently 
in  the  value  also  of  our  shipments  to  that  quarter.  The  quantity  of 
palm  oil  obtained  thence  in  1827  was  only  4962  cwt. ;  in  1831  it  had 
increased  to  16,750  cwt. ;  in  1836  there  was  a  further  increase  to  22,042 
cwt.,  in  1841  we  imported  thence  42,754  cwt,  and  in  1848  our  import- 
ation amounted  to  499,719  cwts.  This  result  is  attributed  chiefly  to  the 
success  that  has  attended  our  efforts  for  impeding  the  trade  in  slaves. 

The  population  of  the  district  within  the  direct  influence  of  the  British 
forts  along  this  division  of  the  coast  is  roughly  estimated  at  from  700,000 
to  800,000.  They  are  Fantees.  Our  principal  trade  is  with  Ashantees 
from  the  interior.    These  people  are  very  superior  in  intelligence  to  the 
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Fantees  aod  otiier  dwellers  on  the  coast,  who  have  most  probablv  b 
demoralized  by  the  slare  trade  formerly  bo  actively  pursued. 

Fernando  Po  ia  an  island  in  the  Bight  of  Benin,  in  3"  25'  Dortb  L 
tude,  and  8°  50'  east  longitude  ;  it  is  of  volcanic  origin,  about  twen 
four  miles  long  and  sixteen  miles  broad,  and  about  twice  the  size  of 
Isle  of  Wight.  Its  surTace  is  uneven,  and  in  one  part  rises  to  a  bei 
of  3500  feet  above  the  sea,  to  wbicb  circuinstance  is  attributed 
comparative  healthiness.  The  island  wa^  discovered  in  1471  by 
Portuguese,  who  exchanged  it  with  Spain  for  an  island  oflF  the  eoasi 
Kazil.  In  1827  it  was  taken  into  the  possession  of  England  by  coos 
of  Spain.  The  position  of  this  island  opposite  the  Cameroons  river  t 
Uie  Amboises  makes  it  of  present  value  in  putting  down  the  slare  trai 
and  when  this  disgraceful  traffic  shall  be  suppressed,  and  the  inhabita 
of  tlie  opposite  shores  shall  have  applied  tbemselves  to  commercial  p 
suits,  Fernando  Po  will  acquire  a  greater  value  as  a  trading  stati 
where  Europeans  may  reside  witli  less  danger  to  life  than  in  other  sp 
on  the  western  coast  of  Africa.  At  this  lime  the  only  white  inhabita 
are,  the  agent  of  the  M'est  African  Company,  a  sui^eon  and  a  Gem 
settler.  The  black  population  ia  variously  estimated  at  from  3OO0 
9CM)0.  Part  of  these  are  from  Old  Calabar,  Bonny,  the  Cameroons,  i 
the  Gold  Coast,  together  with  some  Kroomen.  The  English  settleme 
Clarence  Town,  stands  on  a  headland  150  feet  above  the  sea,  wh 
forms  the  entrance  to  Maidstone  Bay,  a  small  but  tolerably  secure  b 
hour  on  the  north  side  of  the  island. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1849,  the  English  GoTerament  obtained  fr 
the  Crown  of  Denmark,  by  negotiation  and  purchase,  the  Danish  sett 
ments  on  the  Gold  Coast  of  Africa,  viz.,  Tacia,  Quittah,  Niogo,  t 
Addah,  which  settlements  are  now  made  to  form  part  of  the  stati 
under  the  Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  previous  possesions  of  this  coun 
upon  that  coast.  The  object  sought  through  this  purchase  is  thai 
gaining  greater  fecilities  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

BRITISH    AMERICA. 

Canada:  Population,  Lower  Canada— IncreaM  by  Immigration  —  Population  of  Upper 
Canada  —  Imports  and  Exports  —  Shipping  —  Ship-building  —  Fisheries — Agriculture — 
Manufactures — Mills  —  Internal  Navigation.  New  Brunswick:  Area  —  Population  — 
Imports  and  Ezxwrts— Shipping — Ship-building.  Nova  Scotia  :  Population — Inequality 
in  the  Numbers  of  the  two  Sexes— Imports  and  Exports  —  Shipping — Ship-building — 
Fisheries— Harbours — Live  Stock.  Cape  Breton  :  Population — Imports  and  Exports — 
Coals— Ship-building.  Prince  Edward's  Island  :  Population— Imports  and  Exports — 
Tenure  of  Land— Stock— Ship-building.  Newfoundland:  Area— Fisheries  — Popu- 
lation—Imports  and  Exports— Shipping — Ship-building.  Hudson's  Bay  TERRrroRv: 
Boundaries— Extent.  Bermudas  :  Population— Imports  and  Exports— Ship-building— 
Shipping. 

The  dependencies  of  England  in  North  America,  exclusive  of  such  of 
the  West  India  islands  as  form  part  of  that  division  of  the  world,  are — 

The  Province  of  Canada — Upper  and  Lower. 

„  ,j       New  Brunswick. 

„  ,,        Nova  Scotia  and  the  Island  of  Cape  Breton. 

Prince  Edward's  Island. 
Newfoundland. 

The  North-west  or  Hudson's  Bay  Territory. 
The  Bermudas. 

The  capture  of  Quebec  by  General  Wolfe,  in  September,  1759, 
brought  the  province  of  Canada  under  the  dominion  of  England,  in  whose 
possession  it  has  since  continued  without  interruption.  This  important 
possession  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the  north  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  territory,  on  the  west 
by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  on  the  south  by  the  United  States  of  America. 
It  lies  between  42"*  and  53^  north  latitude,  and  between  64°  and  143® 
west  longitude.  It  is  usually  considered,  however,  that  the  western 
extremity  of  the  province  is  Goose  Lake,  near  Fort  William,  on  Lake 
Superior,  in  90'  20'  west  longitude.  The  length  of  Canada,  thus  limited, 
from  east  to  west,  is  about  1000  miles,  and  its  average  breadth  from 
north  to  south  300  miles,  so  that  its  area  is  300,000  square  miles,  or 
two  and  a  half  times  that  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
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I 

'I 


Upper  and  Lower  Canada  contuned — 

270»718  inhftbitants  in  1806 
333^50       M        „  1816 

580,450        „        „         1824 

The  population  of  the  four  dUtricts  of  Lower  Canada  in  1831 

Quebec 137,126 


Montreal 
Three  Riven 
Gmp^     .     . 


Total 


284,6.'iO 

70,157 

9,505 

501,438 


A  census  was  taken  in  1844,  when  the  numbers  were  ascertained  as 
under : — 

BIaIm.  Females.  ToCaL 

.     344,855  346,077  690,932 

140  121  261 


Lower  Canada.— Whites 

Coloured 


Upper  Canada.~White8 

Coloured 


257,505 
2,409 


224,383 
1,758 

Total 


481,888 
4,167 


691,193 


486,0S5 
1.177,248 


The  increase  in  the  numbers  of  die  people  by  natural  means  is  rapid 
The  diflFerence  between  the  births  and  deaths  in  the  six  years  from  1831 
to  1836  was  equal  to  an  average  annual  increase  of  2f  per  cent.  Bat 
this  increase  is  importantly  assisted  by  immigration.  In  the  same  six 
years  the  number  of  emigrants  firom  die  United  Kingdom  who  landed 
at  Quebec  and  Montreal  was  194,936.  Tlie  greater  part  of  these  went 
forward  to  the  upper  province,  and  some  of  diem  probably  crossed  orer 
to  the  United  States ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  a  number,  probably  greater 
than  those,  of  British  emigrants  who  landed  at  ports  in  the  United 
States,  proceeded  onwards  to  Canada.  During  the  six  years  1831  to 
1836,  the  number  who  landed  at  the  port  of  New  York  alone  was 
169,354.  The  increase  altogether  in  the  districts  of  Quebec,  Montreal, 
and  Three  Rivers,  between  1831  and  1836,  was  70,789. 

The  population  of  Upper  Canada  in  1831  had  reached  296,544, 
making  the  numbers  in  the  entire  province  in  that  year  797,982.  At 
this  time  (1850)  our  Canadian  fellow-subjects  are  probably  increased 
to  1,250,000,  being  about  equal  to  the  population  of  Denmark,  exclusive 
of  the  duchies  of  Sleswick  Holstein. 

Our  trade  with  this  part  of  the  British  dominions  is  considerable. 
The  exports  exceed  in  value  the  return  shipments,  as  must  be  the  case 
while  any  considerable  number  of  our  countrymen  are  emigrating 
thither.  The  custom-house  accounts  do  not  indeed,  .state  the  fiiU 
measure  of  this  excess,  since  no  entry  is  made  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
property  taken  with  them  by  emigrants,  and  which,  although  the  value 
may  not  be  great  in  the  individual  cases,  must  amount  to  a  considerable 
ium  in  the  aggregate. 
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The  total  imports  and  exports  of  CauaJa  in  eacli  year  from  1832  to 
1847  were  valued  in  official  documents  as  under : — 


iB3a 

,567,719 

1833 

,665,14-1 

1834 

,063,643 

1835 

,496,378 

1836 

,941,053 

1837 

,602,353 

1838 

,413,269 

1839 

,137,374 

1,903 

043           1 

62.1 

1,935 

&8T           1 

aS4 

1,9S3 

223           1 

377 

1,126 

53G           1 

3H1 

1S6           1 

7.W 

2,599 

966         a 

IM5 

2,362 

844           1 

2,161 

923          2 

u;b 

It  thus  appears  that  during  those  sixteen  years  this  pronnce  hag  imported 
to  the  value  of  seven  millions  beyond  its  exports,  the  whole  of  which 
excess  has  been  drawn  from  England. 

The  value  of  our  cotton,  linen,  silk,  woollen,  and  iron  manufactures, 
that  found  a  market  in  Canada,  in  each  of  those  years,  was — 


v«. 

MAN 

'FACTURES  OF 

T.« 

.1 

Couon. 

Unen. 

Slk. 

W«ll«.  1      I..,. 

fon.(olnK. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

i. 

£. 

£. 

1833 

309,170 

54,320 

62,339 

329,631 

68,216 

72; 

756 

1833 

247 .«16 

50,576 

M.lSl 

357,652 

83,373 

681 

40fl 

1834 

173,347 

26,733 

40,909 

Sa,663 

431 

1835 

349,831 

60,039 

58,988 

237,961 

56,884 

76; 

7(lit 

1836 

473,180 

61,235 

63,143 

303,166 

^1.643 

347 

52,847 

50,823 

224,671 

1838 

219,873 

43,936 

43.889 

54,871 

586 

437 

1S40 

JJO,6S7 

^is.ftea 

261.583 

119,M» 

.187 

290,632 

1842 

388,643 

70,633 

63,3^ 

305,846 

93S 

6911 

1843 

183,554 

31,354 

29,508 

133,393 

34,168 

411 

977 

520,  S05 

Ti.SM 

65,a07 

354.084 

157,566 

1,1"( 

6116 

03,649 

1846 

463,751 

103,611 

432,421 

877 

1847 

306,024 

69,028 

88,677 

365,506 

179,389 

1,097 

624 

The  value  of  ashes,  grain,  and  Umber,  the  most  important  articles  of 
Canadian  produce  that  were  exported,  was  as  follows ; — 


471,837 

898,056 

683,208 

931,237 

970,920 

651.786 

880,403 

i,osi.«ia 

952,826 

,019,7*5 

1,803,396 

522,303 

1,192,433 

896,383 

1,3(B,1» 

,335,886 

2,135.770 

,082,163 

1,899,536 

873,830 

3,019,233 
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The  shipping  that  entered  and  cleared  fnm  the  ports  of  tbe  pro 
in  the  years  1832  to  1838,  and  1845,  were  as  foUowa  r— 
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^'™»-       OttMBrttHo. 

1    nrtUdiColonin. 
i  Shlp^        T«* 

Uolud  Suui.     i  r>mat«  SUM. 

TM 

Ship^         T=«. 

ShL|i>.        To...     'shlp^l    Tb—. 

sur... 

255,527  ■ 

1,162 

142,J841 

TRO 

101,497 

HIV 

234,  M* 

1,155 

162,320 

9M 

179,  a66 

<a\ 

275,518  , 

'* 

127,034 

771 

159,133 

■MT 

W7,I0> 

•a4,oa 

Wt 

75,748 

OM 

1,(H3 

802,715 

HM 

S88,-«l 

18.1, 862 

K74 

90,847 

553, 3J3 

•I8i 

17,421 

T"! 

4,868 

a' 

»l 

5.aw 

? 

KH 

6,910 

44 

411 

10,496 

? 

12,376 

135 

36,760 

1, 

OUTWABD8. 


272,468 

^7 

7*ia 

883 

*,,;« 

183.1 

8U9 

460,967 

aoo 

327 

1.613 

l,4M     3 

1.024 

302,308 

ISO 

)4,21B 

399 

3,B3T 

IfUW 

wo 

419 

59.697 

199 

18-17 

331,883 

164 

13,875 

49,301 

353 

I8t:> 

'■■** 

134 

' 

,6 

■* 

I. Ml 

l,7ui     6 

Sliip -building  forms  an  important  and  increasing  branch  of  ind 
in  the  province.  Tiiere  were  built  and  registered  id  the  different 
of  Canada  in  each  of  the  ten  years  from  1832  to  1841,  and  in  184S 
following  nuinberB : — 

Y«n,  Shipi.  TmL  i  Tan.  EUpt.  t*h. 


19,  T« 


The  greater  part  of  these  vessels  are  sent  for  sale  to  England 
arc  then  registered  in  the  various  ports  of  the  United  KiDgdom.  1 
were  registered,  as  belonging  to  Canadian  ports,  at  the  cad  of  1841 


The  fisheries  for  cod,  herrings,  mackerel,  and  salmni,  carried  on 
Lower  Canada,  fumish,  after  supplying  the  inhabitants  of  the  pn>i 
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a  yearly  export,  chiefly  to  our  West  India  colonies,  to  the  value  of 
50,000/.  to  80,000/. 

Agriculture  must  necessarily,  for  many  years  to  come,  engage  the 
chief  part  of  the  attention  of  the  Canadian  population,  and  if  even  the 
assumed  necessity  for  emigration  thither  from  the  parent  country  should 
cease,  we  shall  continue  to  find  customers  among  them  for  our  cheap 
manufactures,  although  the  commonest  articles  of  clothing  and  house- 
hold utensils  have  long  been  produced  in  their  cottages.  It  was  found 
that  in  1830  there  were  13,400  domestic  looms  in  Lower  Canada, 
estimated  to  produce  about  1,400,000  yards  of  coarse  woollen  cloth, 
1,000,000  yards  of  common  flannel,  and  1,350,000  yards  of  linen. 
There  were  at  the  same  time  in  that  division  of  the  province  90  carding 
and  97  falling-mills,  3  paper-mills,  395  grist-mills,  and  737  saw-mills, 
many  whiskey  distilleries,  and  seven  iron  foundries.  Sugar  is  very 
generally  made  for  use  by  families  from  the  juice  of  the  maple-tree. 
In  Upper  Canada^  in  1834,  the  weaving  of  woollen  cloth  was  a  common 
occupation  in  the  cottages ;  there  were  numerous  distilleries,  breweries, 
tanneries,  fulling-mills,  and  carding-mills ;  tlie  number  of  grist-mills  was 
551,  and  of  saw-mills  843. 

The  growth  of  this  province  has  been,  and  will  continue  to  be,  greatly 
stimulated  by  the  advantage  of  easy  communication  which  is  ofiered 
through  the  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  magnificent  chain 
of  lakes  connected  with  that  noble  river.  In  aid  of  this  natural  advan- 
tage some  costly  works  have  been  completed,  partly  by  private  enterprise, 
and  partly  at  the  expense  of  England.  The  most  important  of  these 
works,  the  Rideau  Canal,  cost  this  country  a  million  of  money ;  it  is  135 
miles  long,  beginning  at  Kingston,  on  Lake  Ontario,  and  ending  at  the 
foot  of  the  Chaudiere  falls  in  the  Ottawa  river. 

The  province  of  New  Brunswick,  which  formerly  comprised  part  of 
Nova  Scotia,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and 
the  river  Ristigouche ;  on  the  south  by  the  Bay  of  Fundy  and  Chignecto 
Bay ;  on  the  east  by  Northumberland  Strait  and  the  Gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  state  of  Maine. 

The  area  of  the  province  in  square  miles  is  25,324. 

The  population  was — 

In  1806  about  35,000 
1816  „  56,000 
1824   „   78,000 

The  inhabitants,  in  1834,  were  found  to  consist  of — 

Male*.  Female*.  ToUl. 

Whites    ....     61,756  56,078  117,-834 

Free  blacks.     .     .  757  866  1,623 

ToUl     .     .    62,613  56,944  119,457 

During  the  five  years  from  1835  to  1839,  beddes  the  natural  increase 
of  the  inhabitants,  there  were  added  to  their  numbers  18,957  emigrants. 
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A  census  was  taken  in  1840,  when  the  numbers  liring  were 
to  be— 


ToUl 


.     75,271 
.   156,163 


The  trade  of  New  Brunswick,  in  each  year  from  1832  to  1847,  n 
the  following  amount : — 


531, 8-S 

471,527 

549,215 

«9,*64 

567,719 

491,301 

621,511 

577,209 

863,783 

517,720 

730,563 

588,397 

720,042 

656,053 

0ll,M6 

6M),386 

tsio 

845,680 

GS7,149 

1811 

842,577 

667,339 

1842 

338, 7»4 

aGT,9SS 

1S43 

437, 7M 

481,680 

672,489 

545,566 

1845 

833,413 

731,181 

861,468 

795,899 

1847 

925,953 

617,593 

The  value  of  imports  during  those  sixteen  years  exceeded  that  o 
exports  by  about  2,000,000/.,  ^e  greater  part  of  which  sum  was  prol 
conveyed  to  the  province  by  emigrants  from  the  parent  coantry,  togi 
with  much  other  property  not  noticed  by  the  custom-houses. 

The  greatest  part  of  the  exports  of  the  prorince  consists  of  timbei 
fish,  with  small  quantities  of  grain,  "nie  value  of  those  articles  exp< 
in  the  foregoing  ^xteen  years  was — 


v™.. 

Lunbci. 

Fiib. 

c™,*.. 

v™. 

^^. 

Fuh.       C«n.»^ 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

1833 

35,124 

1»11 

:«» 

1831 

417,773 

26,395 

3,531 

1842 

331 

275 

1836 

475,431 

1844 

1837 

476.670 

30,550 

2,630 

1815 

fiW 

*%■. 

1833 

568,S57 

21,115 

1,527 

MW 

1833 

3,975 

1817 

U;52I   1     6;427 

The  shipping  inwards  and  outwards  durii^  the  years  1833  to  1 

and  in  1844,  were— 

INWARDS. 

t™. 

Ohm  Bcluln. 

BriUrfiOolmir..    1    IlF,lHdSU>«. 

F«^(nC«iUii«.|             ymL 

Ship.. 

T«» 

Ship.. 

Too..       >hl|». 

Toia. 

Shi[* 

T—-     '   SWl-.  1    1 

1833 

4.12 

129,089 

1,615 

105,775 

829 

68,568 

6 

I  160 

1,713 

45,853 

15 

3,589 

1836 

513 

1,919 

llfi.3>l 

66,626 

13 

4,178 

1837 

IS-i 

156,579 

i.cai 

108,514 

431 

53,614 

33 

874      31 

1»44 

64,054 

1844 

d 

"^ 

19,393 

X 

884     « 
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tuit. 

ar..tBr<.>[n. 

TMLhClonW. 

U.1.M80»» 

V»*it„ 

CoubWw  1            ToW. 

Ship..]     t™. 

Sbip.. 

Tom. 

-hip.. 

t™. 

Ship.. 

Tom.    1   Shi  pi. 

Tutu. 

1833 

613  !  iM.iai 

1,565 

102,602 

fi25 

a9,iS9 

3 

428     a.806 

316,300 

1B31 

6r.4  ■  Ml 

rt^r 

1.453 

fil,BOJ 

»lfl 

1 

300.864 

79.383 

J«7 

23,077 

166      2,41(3 

3H,85l 

1836 

688     21S 

isq 

1,789 

108,435 

31H 

18,670 

671      2,801 

317,035 

1837 

«fl 

«! 

16,214 

B 

1,231     3,441 

337,975 

h«fi 

109,834 

»« 

18,643 

4,760  ■  2,  Ml 

3y3,a05 

1831 

826  ,20C 

1-i^ 

1,8!)9 

118,800 

7!IH 

33,688 

638     3,527 

444.051 

1»44 

S-^  1  3'j3 

S58 

'■•"' 

712 

3.,3»|     ,. 

eai      XI"  1  4a'j,17T 

Ship-building  is  a  more  important  branch  of  industry  in  New  Bruns- 
-wick  than  it  ia  in  Canada.  During  each  of  the  ten  years  Irom  1832  to 
1841  there  were  built  and  registered  in  the  province  tiie  following  num- 
ber of  ships : — 


V«n. 

Ton.. 

1837 

94 

24,957 

1838 

116 

26,931 

1839 

43,091 

1840 

156 

55,618 

1841 

116 

45,555 

The  number  and  tonnage  of  sailing  and  steam  vessels  that  belonged 
to  the  various  ports  of  the  province,  at  the  end  1841,  were — 


—  above  50  tons 

Total 


116,340 


A  considerable  part  of  the  shipping  built  in  this  and  the  other  pro- 
vinces of  British  America  are  sold  in  England  after  conveying  thither 
their  6rst  cargo,  and  their  value,  which  does  not  enter  into  our  custom- 
house accounts,  must  be  considered  in  estimating  the  amount  of  their 
exports.  • 

By  &r  the  lai^est  part  of  the  surface  of  this  province  is  still  in  a  state 
of  nature  ;  nearly  three-fourths  remain  still  ungranted  in  the  hands  of 
Government.  The  face  of  the  country  is  intersected  by  numerous 
rivers,  affording  cheap  and  ready  communication  during  the  open  season 
between  every  part  of  the  province,  and  the  climate  is  in  a  high  degree 
healthy.  These  circumstances  point  it  out  as  a  favourable  field  for 
emigration. 

The  peningnla  of  Nova  Scotia  b  joined  to  the  continent  of  North 
America  by  an  isthmus  eleven  miles  wide,  which  umtes  the  province 
with  New  Brunswick.  It  b  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Bay  of  Fundy, 
on  the  north  by  the  Gut  of  Caoso,  which  separates  it  from  the  island  of 
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Capc  Breton,  on  the  south  and  on  the  eaat  by  the  Atlantic.  The  le 
of  Xova  Scotia  from  east  to  west  b  2tt0  miles,  and  its  mean  bre 
about  60  miles. 

From  an  early  period  England  claimed  the  sovereignty  of  Nova  Sc 
including  New  Brunswick,  by  right  of  its  discovery  by  SebastiaD  O 
Early  in  the  seventeenth  century  au  attempt  was  made  to  form  a  ee 
ment  on  the  peninsula  by  the  French,  who  were  driven  away  bj 
English  settlers  of  Virginia,  but  it  was  some  time  before  any  eSet 
step^  were  taken  to  colonize  it,  and  in  1667  it  was  ceded  to  Franc 
the  Treaty  of  Buda.  In  1710  it  was  captured  by  a  British  forte, 
by  the  treaty  of  1713  was  fully  ceded  to  Great  Britain:  it  has  t 
remained  subject  to  the  British  crown. 

The  population  of  this  prorince  in  1806  was  65,000  ;  in  1816  it 
increased  to  73,000 ;  in  1824  it  contained  84,000  inhabitants ;  an 
1838,  when  the  last  census  was  taken,  the  numbers  were  declared  t 
as  follows : — 

34.054 


Under  6  jtut  ottgc 
Frame  to  14  7ean  of  I 
Above  U  jnn  of  ige 


.    .    i7,aw 

!    .      .     17,5U 


16,760 
16,079 
36,031 


ToUl  ....     86,131 


The  returns  did  not  include  the  population  of  two  counties,  vrhid 
1827  contained  18,176  inhabitants.  There  is  fiirther  reason  to  do 
their  accuracy  as  regards  the  numbers  which  are  given,  because  of 
great  inequality  in  the  numbers  of  the  two  sexes  above  14  years. 
proportions  found  in  1827  were  48'?  females  to  51'3  males,  while 
above  proportions  give  only  44'4  females  to  55'6  males,  and  there 
no  peculiar  clrcumatances  attending  the  province  whicb  should  occa 
such  a  variation. 

The  trade  of  Nova  Scotia  in  each  of  the  yeara  from  1832  to  1847 
to  the  following  amounts : — 


The  shipping,  inwards  and  outwards,  in  each  of  the  yean  183i 
1839,  and  in  1843  and  1844,  was— 
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INWARDS. 

Ywi. 

Gw.lfl.lUln. 

BhlW.CoU.niB.. 

UniUHl  S>.1«. 

Comiiim. 

T... 

si,ip^:  T^-.. 

Sh.,^!     To«. 

Sblp.. 

t™. 

Skip. 

t™- 

Ship.. 

t™. 

1S33 

139  ,  SS.3\(> 

1,B69 

134.036 

578 

52,967 

42 

7,637 

3.ei8 

1833 

a2,0M 

2,200 

Us.  424 

10,597 

3,627 

271 

iW5 

1B34 

ll;. 

30.fl51 

71,760 

967 

80,310 

8,636 

2,417 

m 

fWT 

llKl 

^.«3S 

S,3S5 

IM,4A9 

833 

161,0.51 

M.5 

.'U5 

1836 

HW 

31,544 

2,295 

3,40t 

381 

l,^t 

1H37 

Hi 

26,524 

1,986 

m.7.S9 

S3,846 

8,934 

3,018 

iU7 

iisa 

tj 

30,20s 

4.478 

162,170 

101,325 

119 

ia,S60 

3,669 

*» 

1839 

37,886 

i:« 

1843 

144 

47.129 

1,86J 

133,364 

i.asi 

94,303 

Vt> 

24,039 

2,509 

2M 

711 

144 1 4e;i33 

1 

133,719 

1,464 

111,804 

238 

26,584 

3,744     3S1 

no 

33,739 
30,249 
38,026 


3,T48 

Wl 

A,S64 

306 

a,s:4 

3,S09 

*JS 

4.332 

S-M 

.104 

». 

The  amount  of  shipping  built  within  the  province  in  each  of  the  ten 
years  1832  to  1841,  was  ae  follows: — 


Ship.. 

To 

143 

12. 

183 

198 

19, 

199 

31, 

167 

B3, 

The  shipping  bclon^ng  to  the  province  at  the  end  of  1841  was — 

Vweli.  Tons. 

SiUlngT' 


The  fisheries  of  Nova  Scotia  are  of  the  greatest  importance  to  its 
prosperity,  and  their  produce  furnishes  the  most  valuable  article  of  its 
export  trade,  llie  great  hulk  of  the  &eh  taken  is  cod ;  but  berringe, 
mackerel,  and  salmon  are  also  found,  and  cured  for  exportation.  The 
value  of  fish,  grain,  and  lumber,  exported  from  the  province  in  each 
year  frwm  1832  to  1847  was— 
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V..r.. 

Fri.. 

C«n.«.r. 

L„«b„. 

X. 

£. 

£. 

ISM 

137,7*4 

I3,it7 

98,888 

1833 

149,046 

as.ssa 

S3, 14a 

137,889 

19,673 

122,898 

18.15 

IM,B01 

M.Geo 

115.148 

1336 

iM.ao* 

18.980 

115, 6ao 

1S37 

'181.961 

11.768 

143,736 

1838 

205,640 

15,310 

137,716 

isa) 

233.075 

30,180 

143.138 

382,301 

6'J,491 

117,344 

1841 

381,037 

86,629 

1*5,257 

1843 

223,233 

66,345 

73,390 

3111,359 

10,656 

68,319 

IS44 

190,387 

ISiS 

204.227 

1,815 

112,982 

2IG.1S5 

84.386 

82,95e 

1847 

335,473 

79.202 

The  province  of  Nova  Scotia  \%  invaluable  to  this  country  fram  tbc 
number  and  coniniodious  nature  of  its  harbours.  The  port  of  Halibi, 
the  capital  of  the  province,  is  entered  by  a  creek  sixteen  miles  loo^ 
which  ends  in  a  sheet  of  water  the  area  of  which  is  ten  square  mileSi 
and  in  which  1000  ships  can  nde  in  safety.  Its  entrance  is  eflectuaD; 
protected  by  forts  erected  on  Binall  islands.  Margaret's  Bay,  also  on 
the  Atlantic  coast,  ie  two  miles  wide  at  the  entrance,  but  widens  to  si 
miles,  and  is  fourteen  miles  long.  At  the  south-western  end  of  tb< 
province  is  St.  Mary's  Bay,  four  to  ten  miles  broad  and  thirty-five  niiJa 
long.  The  Annapolis  Basin  ia  entered  by  the  Gut  of  Digby  in  the  Bsj 
of  Fundy,  and  is  one  of  the  moat  beautiful  harbours  in  America,  ex- 
tending ten  miles  parallel  to  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  with  a  width  varyii^ 
from  one  to  four  miles.  The  Badn  of  Mines,  lying  at  the  extremitj 
of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  is  entered  through  a  strait  three  miles  wide,  ani 
within  enlarges  to  from  eight  to  sixteen  miles,  extending  about  fift] 
miles  to  the  head  of  Cobequid  Bay.  Cumberland  Basin,  which  divide 
the  province  from  New  Brunswick,  forms  also  a  secure  and  capacioni 
harbour.  Pictou  harbour  has  a  bar  at  its  mouth,  but  within  is  safe  and 
capacious ;  and  there  are  other  smaller  harbours  along  the  uortli  shore  in 
Northumberland  Strait,  which  elsewhere  would  be  deemed  of  importance. 

A  considerable  number  of  live  stock  are  reared  in  the  province.  A) 
the  census  of  1827  there  were  found — 

14,074  hortn. 
137,643  boned  utUe. 
197,375  ihMp. 

80,323  iwina. 

The  number  of  acres  in  crop  in  tbe  same  year  was  327,676,  and  of 
uncultivated  land  there  were  9,668,801  acres.  Some  coal-mines  are 
worked  in  the  district  of  Rctou. 

The  island  of  Cape  Breton  is  a  dependency  of  Nova  Scotia,  from 
which  province  it  is  divided  by  the  Gut  of  Conso  and  St  George's  Bay. 
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It  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  north-west  by  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence, 
on  the  south  and  east  by  the  Atlantic,  and  on  the  west  by  St.  Geoi^e's 
Bay  and  Northumberland  Strait.  Its  length  from  north-east  to  south- 
west is  about  100  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  is  80  miles.  The 
population,  which  in  1806  was  2315,  in  1816  about  7000,  and  in  1824 
about  14,000,  consisted  in  1827  of  9435  n^les,  and  9265  females  — 
together  18,700  souls ;  at  this  time  the  island  is  computed  to  contain 
about  27,000  inhabitants. 

The  custom-house  accounts  do  not  furnish  an  accurate  statement  of 
the  trade  of  this  island,  a  great  part  of  its  imports  being  included  in  the 
accounts  of  Nova  Scotia.  The  value  not  thus  included  during  the  eight 
years  1832  to  1839  was  as  follows  : — 


Yean. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Yens. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£.     - 

1832 

18,072 

31,891 

1836 

8,809 

34,460 

1833 

10,324 

28,608 

1837 

7,591 

41,337 

1834 

10,501 

22,188 

1838 

8,350 

33,546 

1835 

11,666 

31,039 

1839 

8,027 

42,859 

The  exports  consist  principally  of  fish  and  coals.  Of  this  mineral 
there  are  mines  at  Sydney,  Bridgeport,  and  Little  Bras  d'Or.  The 
quantity  exported  in  each  of  the  above  years  was — 


YeuB. 

Tons. 

1832 

21,855 

1833 

15,680 

1834 

8,374 

1835 

9,955 

Yesrs. 

Tons. 

1836 

27,759 

1837 

32,701 

1838 

23,550 

1839 

38,199 

Ship-building  is  carried  on  in  the  island.  There  were  built  and 
registered  in  each  of  the  ten  years  1832  to  1841  the  following  number 
of  vessels : — 


Yours. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Yean. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

1832 

18 

1,197 

1837 

17 

1,067 

1833 

22 

1,503 

1838 

27 

1,145 

1834 

19 

1,111 

1839 

25 

1,233 

1835 

17 

1,354 

1840 

40 

2,352 

1836 

23 

1,613 

1841 

23 

2,247 

There  were  belonging  to  the  island  at  the  end  of  1841 — 

Ships.  Tons. 

YesselB  under  50  tons     ...     22  5,462 

above  50    „        ...     18  3,969 


>i 


ToUl 


40 


9,431 


Prince  Edward's  Island,  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  is  bounded  on 
the  south  and  the  west  by  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  on  the  east 
by  the  island  of  Cape  Breton,  and  on  the  north  by  the  Gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence. It  lies  between  46°  and  47°  10'  north  latitude,  and  between 
62°  and  65°  west  longitude.  Its  extreme  length  is  140  miles,  and  i 
mean  breadth  is  about  15  miles.    Its  area  is  2134  square  miles. 
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This  island  was  discorer«d  by  Sebastian  Cabot  in  1497,  bnl 
settlement  was  made  upon  it  by  the  English,  and  it  was  for  aome  i 
occupied  by  the  Frendi  as  a  fishing  station.  It  was  fint  taken 
their  possession  by  the  English  in  1758,  and  has  since  remained  sul 
to  this  country. 

The  population  m  1806  was  9676;  in  1816  it  had  intreasei 
16,000;  in  1827  it  conmst«d  of  23,473  (12,811  males,  and  11, 
females).  In  1841  a  census  was  taken,  according  to  which  the  inhi 
ants  were — 

llilH.  rniBla,  Total. 

1I,1S6  S3.7eG 

9,384  19,780 

1,736  3,671 

TM  1,616 

22,970  47,033 


Among  this  population  there  were — 
Deftf  uul  domb  penoDi  . 


The  external  trade  of  the  island  is  very  small.     The  value  of  impi 
and  exports  in  each  of  the  years  1832  to  1839  was  as  under : — 


¥«». 

ImpoR.. 

E.p«tt. 

y™. 

l.pon.. 

£ipon^ 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

isaa 

1,015 

8,S6T 

1S36 

1,394 

11,610 

1,693 

3,956 

1837 

7,371 

IKU 

a,333 

10,693 

1838 

1,170 

11,918 

1S35 

1,174 

9,0X9 

1839 

1,636 

13,«I8 

The  progress  of  this  island  in  improvement  baa  been  checked  by 
extraordinary  proceeding  of  the  English  Government  which,  in  1' 
granted  very  nearly  the  whole  surface  by  a  gratuitous  kind  of  lottery, 
holders  of  the  tickets  to  which  benefits  were  attached  being  bound 
pay  a  few  shillings  per  annum  for  each  100  acres,  and  to  settle  tl 
lands  in  the  proportion  of  one  settler  for  every  200  acres  within 
years  from  the  date  of  the  grant  These  conditions  have  been  mai 
evaded  ;  the  grantees  were  for  the  most  part  permanently  absent  fr 
the  island,  and  settlers  have  been  unwilling  to  embark  their  capital  i 
industry  in  the  improvement  of  proper^  which  they  could  not  nu 
their  own,  while  on  the  neighbouring  continent  there  was  an  abonda; 
of  land  to  be  had  in  fee  simple  and  on  easy  terms. 

Tliere  are  comparatively  but  few  immigrants  now  reudent  oo 
island.     Of  Uie  47,033  persons  living  there  in  1841,  there  were  31,5 
or  about  two-thirds,  who  were  bom  in  the  colony,  and  who  for  the  n 
part  were  descended  from  Scotchmen. 
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The  soil  is  fertile,  and  the  climate  good  and  healthy  ;  the  island  is  in 
a  great  measure  free  from  the  fogs  which  visit  the  shores  of  Newfound- 
land, Cape  Breton,  and  Nova  Scotia. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  people  are  agriculturists  and  stock  &rmers. 
There  were  on  the  island  in  1841 — 

9,861  hones; 
41,914  neat  cattle; 
73,643  sheep;  and 
35,521  swine; 
10  breweries  and  distilleries ;  87  grist-mills ;  11  carding-miUs ;  and  83  saw-mills. 

The  number  of  ships  built  and  registered  in  the  island  during  each 
of  the  ten  years  firom  1832  to  1841  was  as  follows  : — 


Yean. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

1832 

42 

4,094 

1833 

44 

5,000 

1834 

34 

4,315 

1835 

40 

4,888 

1836 

35 

4,347 

end  of  1841  were — 


Yeun.           Ships. 

Tons. 

1837              44 

6,715 

1838              46 

7,099 

1839              69 

9,986 

1840             77 

11,098 

1841             63 

10,797 

g  belonging  to  the 

islan 

Ships.             Tons. 

112              3,106 

80            12,967 

192            16,073 

Under  50  tons 
Above  50  tons 

ToUl 


The  island  of  Newfoundland,  in  the  Gulf  of  St,  Lawrence,  lies 
between  46''  40'  and  50°  37'  north  latitude,  and  between  52°  40'  and 
59°  20°  west  longitude.  Its  extreme  length  from  north  to  south  is 
about  400  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  is  about  300  miles.  Its  area 
is  about  35,000  square  miles. 

The  value  of  tlris  possession  has  been  confined  to  the  fisheries  carried 
on  upon  the  "  banks"  in  its  neighbourhood.  We  know  little  or  nothing 
of  the  interior  of  the  country,  the  settlements  being  limited  to  a  few 
stations  on  the  shores  having  reference  solely  to  the  business  connected 
with  the  taking  and  curing  of  fish.  Some  attempts  at  forming  such 
settlements  were  made  between  1585  and  1614 ;  but  the  first  permanent 
colony  was  established  in  1623  by  Lord  Baltimore,  who  proceeded  to 
the  island  in  person.  Another  colony  followed  in  1633,  under  the 
auspices  of  Lord  Falkland,  and  in  1654  Sir  David  ELirk  went  there 
with  a  few  settlers,  authorized  by  a  grant  from  the  Parliament.  Early 
in  the  eighteenth  century  the  island  was  taken  by  the  French,  but  by 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht  it  reverted  to  England,  and  haa  since  remained  in 
our  possession. 

The  population  in  1806  was  26,505  ;  in  1816  it  was  52,672  ;  and  in 
1824  it  had  rather  diminished,  having  been  31,746  males  and  20,411 
females, — together,  52,157.    In  1832  it  contained  59,280  inhabitants. 
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In  1836,  the  latest  account,  there  were  id  the  islaod  42,462  males,  i 
32,238  females,— together,  74,705. 

TTie  value  of  the  import  and  export  trade  of  tiie  colony  in  eadi  j 
from  1832  to  1847  was— 


l=.p««. 

fepon.. 

5j3,S7a 

595,909 

TIS 

vm 

WV4 

576,800     737 

inn 

579,799     787 
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The  greater  part  of  tiie  imported  articles  consist  of  Tsrioos  kjndi 
prorifiion,  clothing,  salt,  and  fishing-tackle ;  and  nearly  the  whole  of 
exports  con^  of  fisfa,  fish-oil,  and  seal-skins. 

The  shipping  that  arrived  at  and  left  the  colony  in  each  year  6 
1833  to  1839,  and  in  1844,  was  as  follows :— 
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A  coiraderable  number  of  small  vessels  are  tmilt  in  the  island, 
number  and  tonnage  so  constructed  in  each  of  the  ten  years  183: 
1841  were  as  follows : — 

Yhb.         Shipo.  Toni.  T(B.        Shipn.  Tgaa, 

1833  34  3,767 


1838 
1839 
1840 


31 


l.Ml 
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The  number  of  vessels  registered  in  and  belonging  to  the  island  at 
the  end  of  1841  were — 

Ships.  Tons. 

Sailing-YesseU— under  50  tons     ....    310  10,103 

,t  above  50  tons      ....    415  34,273 

Total     ...     725  44,376 

The  Hudson's  Bay  territory  is  a  tract  of  country  extending  between 
49^  and  70^  north  latitude,  and  from  Cape  Charles  in  Labrador  (near 
55°  west  longitude)  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Mackenzie  river  (in  135^  west  longitude).  This  territory  is  so  little 
known  that  its  area  cannot  be  given,  but  it  is  said  certainly  to  exceed 
2,000,000  square  miles,  and  probably  not  to  fall  much  short  of  3,000,000 
square  miles. 

The  description  of  this  immense  tract  belongs  to  the  province  of  the 
geographer,  and  would  be  out  of  place  in  this  volume.  The  only  pur- 
pose to  which  it  is  applied  is  that  of  hunting-grounds  for  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company,  through  whose  instrumentality  the  markets  of  the  world 
are  yearly  supplied  with  the  most  valuable  furs. 

The  Bermudas,  or  Somers'  Islands,  form  a  numerous  group,  of  which 
only  five  are  of  any  importance,  viz.,  St.  George,  St.  David,  Long 
Island,  Somerset,  and  Ireland.  They  are  situated  in  the  North  Atlantic, 
580  miles  east  of  Cape  Hatteras  in  North  America.  The  western  point 
of  the  group  is  in  32^  15'  north  latitude,  and  64^  50'  west  longitude* 
The  area  of  the  inhabited  islands  is  12,424  acres,  or  about  20  square 
miles.  Their  population  in  1806  consisted  of  10,000  persons,  of  whom 
nearly  one-half  were  slaves ;  in  1824  the  numbers  were — 


Males. 

Femalei. 

Total. 

Whites    .     .     . 

.     1,897 

2,751 

4,648 

Free  coloured    . 

312 

410 

722 

Slaves      .     •     . 

.     2,620 

2,622 

5,242 

Total     .     .    4,829  5,783  10,612 


In  1839  the  population  consisted  of — 


MalM.  Femalea.  Total.  ? 


Whites    ....     1,638 
Coloured  and  black    2,086 


Femalea. 

Total. 

2,428 

4,066 

2,781 

4,867 

• 


Total      .     .     3,724  5,209  8,933 

The  climate  is  exceedingly  healthy,  and  an  increase  of  the  population 
by  natural  causes  would  certainly  be  experienced.  The  diminished 
number  of  inhabitants  must  therefore  be  owing  to  emigration,  which, 
considering  the  limited  nature  of  the  employments  offered  in  the  islands, 
must  be  resorted  to  by  the  natives. 

The  value  of  articles  imported  into  and  exported  from  the  Benu 
in  each  year  from  1832  to  1847  was  as  follows : — 
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137,715 

130,317 

142,591 

The  imports  coDsist  of  a  great  variety  of  British  manu&cture^ 
some  grain  and  flour,  and  miBcellaneouB  articles  left  by  vessels  pni 
in  for  repairs.  The  islands  afford  nothing  of  their  own  produce 
exportatiun  except  arrow-root,  the  value  of  which  is  small,  aod  si 
the  building  of  which  was  formerly  more  successfully  followed  tin 
present  The  number  and  tonnage  of  vesseb  built  in  each  of  the  y 
from  1832  to  1839  were  as  follows  :— 

SUpL  Tom. 


The  difference  between  the  value  of  goods  imported  and  tboae 
ported  is  provided  for  by  the  Government  expenditure  on  accoui 
convicts,  about  1000  of  whom  have  for  some  years  been  employe 
constructing  fortifications  on  the  islands. 

The  shipping  that  entered  and  cleared  from  these  islands,  in  eat 
tbe  years  from  1832  to  1839,  and  in  1844,  was  as  follows  : — 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

WEST  INDIA  ISLANDS  AND  SETTLEMENTS. 

General  Deacription— Names  of  Colonies— Population— Imports  and  Exports— Trade  with 
the  United  Kingdom— Shipping— Productions— Slave  Trade;  its  Abolition— Abolition 
of  Slavery- Compensation  to  Slave-owners — Successful  Result  of  the  Measure— General 
list  of  the  Colonies  and  Dependencies  of  England ;  the  Date  and  Mode  of  Acquisition 

^  — Population — Forms  of  Government— Trade  with  the  United  Kingdom  —  Proportion 
which  the  Colonial  Trade  bears  to  the  whole  Trade  of  the  Kingdom— Colonial  Protec- 
tive System ;  its  injurious  consequences. 

The  dependencies  of  England,  known  under  the  general  title  "  West 
Indies,"  comprise  the  islands  of  Antigua,  Barbados,  Barbuda,  Anguilla, 
Dominica,  Grenada  and  the  Grenadines,  Montserrat,  Nevis,  St.  Chris- 
topher, St.  Lucia,  St.  Vincent,  Tobago,  Trinidad,  Tortola,  and  the 
other  Virgin  Islands  and  Jamaica ;  besides  which  there  are  the  district 
of  British  Guiana  on  the  continent  of  South  America,  and  the  settlement 
of  Honduras  in  the  province  of  Yucutan. 

These  colonies  or  plantations  differ  materially  one  from  the  other  in 
their  origin  and  natural  features,  yet  in  their  relation  to  the  parent 
country  they  bear  so  intimate  a  resemblance  that  it  will  be  convenient 
to  class  them  together,  and  to  describe  their  trade  and  productions  under 
one  general  designation,  as  indeed  is  always  the  case  in  our  custom- 
house returns. 

The  different  West  India  colonies  now  subject  to  the  British  crown 
are — 


N«ne  of  colony.  A<?cSlSin. 

Antigua 1632 

Barbados 1625 

Barbuda 1632 

AnguiUa 1650 

Dominica 1763 

Grenada 1763 

The  Grenadines 1763 

Montserrat 1632 

Nevis 162S 

St  Christopher 1623 


N«ne  of  Colony.  AcSSSiton. 

8t.  Lucia 1803 

St.  Vincent 1763 

Tobago 1763 

Trinidad 1797 

Tortola  and  the  Virgin  Islands   .  1666 

Jamaica 1655 

The  Bahama  Islands     ....  1629 

British  Guiana 1803 

Honduras 1670 


The  geographical  position  of  the  islands  in  the  above  list  is  between 
10**  and  23*  30'  north  latitude,  and  between  59^  30'  and  79^^  west 
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lon^tude;  British  Guiana  lies  between  4~  and  8' north  latitude 
between  57'  and  60  west  longitude;  Honduras  lies  between  1 
and  18°  30'  north  latitude,  and  between  88°  and  89"  west  longitDti 
The  population  of  each  of  these  several  colonies  and  settlei 
according  to  tlie  latest  accounts,  is  as  follows : — 
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The  declared  value  of  British  and  Irish  produce  and  tnanu&c 
exported  to  the  British  West  Indies  in  each  of  the  years,  finm  18 
1849,  was— 
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The  value  of  the  produce  shipped  from  these  colonies  to  the  V 
Kingdom  in  each  of  the  years  1632  to  1847,  as  computed  by  the  cd 
custom-houses,  was — 
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Tie  total  value  of  tbe  imports  and  exports  of  each  colony  in  the 
1832  to  1847,  according  to  tbe  cnstom-hoiiBe  retnnu,  vas  «b  loUin 
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jRIDUeS  .      .      . 
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MontMrrnt  .      . 
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18,885 

11,026 

36,523 

Nevia      .      .      . 

38,686 

38 

871 

28 

030 

44,739 

27,304 

61,653 

St.  CbHatuphor 

Tl 

703 

103,378 

88.214 

137,963 

Bt.  Luciii      .      . 

.IS,  968 
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43.834 
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St.  Vincent  .      . 
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'332 

933 

70 
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367,338 
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DomlnlcK     .      . 
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Uniuda       .      . 
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795 
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Junaiu        .      . 
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19,069 
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7,775 
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3S 

511 

34,885 
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13,903 

110,337 

120 

141 

344 

145,703 
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371 

122,319 

8t.  Lucii      .      . 

51,807 

79 

872 

74,185 

81.  Vincent  .      . 

130,559 

326 

678 

155 

523 

343,480 

178 

415 

379,686 

Tob»ga   .      .      . 

68,705 
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73 

947 
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69 

763 
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Tortota  .     .     . 
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10 
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Trinld«l      .      . 
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004 
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377 

1>9 

50.1 
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2,2U 

450 
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MonlBcrrat  .      . 

14,655 

31 

348 

21,312 

9 

994 

34,227 

NOTJS         .        .        , 

.12,918 

38 

896 

31 

757 

62,835 

37 

005 

41,776 

St.  CliriMoplier 

9.^,130 

180 

161 

143 

867 

185,626 

134 

7S2 

217,403 

8t.I.ucia     .     . 

60,14.3 

83 

535 

70,184 

078 

84,039 

St.  Vincent . 

170,006 

33» 

025 

189 

316 

399.335 

173 

066 

202,109 

?».;  : 

76,383 

13!t 

171 

73 

418 

150,557 

64 

222 

118,819 

10,540 

IS 

161 

6 

15,029 

964 

Trinlclad     .     . 

199 

46,-. 

824 

3,'i8,945 

536 

609 

361,645 

Bohtniu      .     . 

I54|484 

133 

9U6 

93,844 

123 

773 

84,099 

851 ,3W 

1,.T3I 

1,02M 

844 

183 

1.555,664 

Berblce  .      .      , 

546 

17S 

684 

3.-.fi,l'i2 

144 

004 

332.063 

Tolal.     . 

5,042,038 

7,y73,36l 

5,743,936 

6,415,105 

5,268,134 

6,378,629 
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56 
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Monuerrat  .      . 
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13 

Nevii      .      .      . 
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379 
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St.  Lud.      .      . 

59,233 

W,3IS 

49,448 

77 

St.  VincBEt  .      . 

13S,1!1 

235,198 

229, 

237 

102,208 

993 

?S;x.  :  : 

86, 3M 

28 

474 

83, 

1)83 

31,927 

69 

8 

Trinldid      .     . 

532,754 

473,724 

386 

1S8 

4S8, 

429,531   1 

407 

Bkhamiw      .     . 

10S,8!9 

92,727 

128 

060 

67, 

41 

105,618  1 

61 

749 

795 

116,656 

186,008 

69 

937 

204, 

956 

69,219  1 

195 

ToUI.     . 

4,»1,8S5 

5,162,446 

4,277,463 

5,402,026 

_V57,ooe  i  4 

961,: 

i 

1844 

1843 

-^= 

Impoirt. 

Eiponi. 

I»P«a.     ]      E,p«t.. 

£. 

£. 

£.         1          £. 

Anlign.    .      .     . 

237,905 

407 

946 

231,350     1       295.413 

. 

594,464 

54f 

799 

654 

250 

561,598 

Domlnla. 

S6,416 

183 

62 

694 

70,089 

Grenada  . 

89  346 

l\i 

79S 

97 

522 

llS,OI9 

JaoMio   . 

1,476,34* 

\,«yj 

473 

1,559 

421 

1,851,423 

7,097 

17 

812 

8 

557 

15,050 

N,vl,.     . 

17,985 

51 

565 

21 

748 

49,364 

St.  Chrtitoph 

135,816 

177 

159 

2S1 

194,067 

St.  Lucia. 

65,637 

361 

05! 

95,477 

8t.  Vincent 

134,696 

210 

2M 

136 

997 

189,941 

?SSK  : 

43,439 

85 

946 

36 

966 

83,412 

5,719 

214 

6 

970 

15,753 

Trinidad  . 

437,411 

403 

826 

449 

991 

430,144 

Bahamai  . 

106,014 

8C 

101 

033 

71,357 

602,038 

893 

000 

742 

368 

772.539 

BerbioB    . 

61,955 

22S 

579 

88 

915     1       219,597 

Total.     . 

4,072,892 

6,003,267 

4,441,0»     j  S,0ST,S63 

Antijnia    .     .      . 

IS 

40 

ia4T 

^ 

200,311 

182,108 

195.816 

374,887 

:  B«rb^M.     .     . 

678,751 

5ia 

524 

546 

272 

797,968 

1  Dominic*.      .      . 

K:l,416 

229 

914 

76,663 

Grenada  .     .     . 

B7,'68l 

lis 

756 

95 

270 

160,805 

Jamaica    .      .      . 

1,419,845 

1,478 

709 

1,321 

705 

1,937,645 

MonlMmt   .     . 

7,512 

7 

001 

634 

11,013 

Nevli  .... 

19,S79 

40 

879 

13 

481 

62,977 

148,061 

149 

484 

143 

779 

177,869 

St.  Lticla .     .     . 

56,338 

79 

57 

475 

111,869 

St.  Vincent   .     . 

144,617 

225 

460 

126 

434 

975,469 

?A  :  : 

36,018 

66 

783 

34 

856 

119,691 

6,437 

SS2 

13,711 

Trinidad  .     .     . 

494,965 

497 

317 

393 

603 

S13,>8a 

Bahamaa  .     .     . 

119,325 

68 

953 

101 

844 

B5,sda 

801,956 

041 

880711 

Btrtrica    .     .     . 

81,565 

126 

676 

si 

131 

927,790 

Total 

4,355,840 

4,288,859 

3,865,637 

5,766.998" 
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WEST  INDIA  COLONIEa. 


The  Dumber  and  tonaage  of  shipping  employed  in  the  trade  between 
the  BritiBb  West  Indies  and  the  United  Kingdom  in  each  of  the  twenty- 
eight  years,  from  1822  to  1849,  were  as  follows; — 


I"w.rd.. 

Vrtn. 

Ship..    1      T.n.. 

Sllip,.           T0B>. 

Ship.. 

T.H.. 

Sliip,^  ;      Tom. 

1M2 

831  1  ai2,4M 

713      30S,O99 

1836 

900 

337,933 

8«     4Sa,7IT 

1337 

H5S 

296.468 

8SS» 

SM.flTl 

818     *a,097 

1833 

907  ,  251,8SS 

1940 

B97 

181,731 

87i 

2l3,:2l 

9U6  1  £48,508 

IMl 

1,033  1  370,495 

1843 

191,638 

896  1  Wl 

,S44 

363,338 

918  '  252,9^3 

1843 

758 

So6,a;o 

911 

as3,87a 

868  1  240,011 

1844 

714 

195,440 

349,079 

VOT      ai9.05l 

1845 

83* 

330,538 

954  1  2sa 

■nn 

239,117 

803  ,  230,  lOS 

1946 

esa 

183,742 

911 

2-18.378 

875  '  341.384 

1847 

316,605 

1848 

199.589 

798      237 

8C2  '  a:a,8G4 

1849 

TW      205,248 

927 

The  productions  of  tliese  colonies  are  almost  exclusively  sugar, 
molasses,  mm,  coffee,  and  cocoa,  and  pimento  from  Jamaica.  The  pro- 
ducts of  tlie  sugar-cane  are  obtained  from  all.  Coffee  is  chiefly  grown 
in  Jamaica,  Dominica,  and  Guiana ;  and  cocoa,  the  growth  of  British 
colonies,  is  almost  exclusively  yielded  by  Trinidad  and  Grenada^  The 
quantities  of  those  important  articles  of  commerce  imported  from  our 
West  India  colonies  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  each  year,  from  1827 
to  1849,  were— 


v™. 

S..)(K. 

M.,«.. 

V.,». 

Cuir«. 

c««. 

E-i.o.„>, 

(lilion.. 

ltj>. 

1h>. 

11* 

1827 

3,551,319 

3J2,441 

S,  6211, 174 

39,419,598 

688 

IB38 

4,313,6.% 

50S,09B 

6,307.224 

39,987,078 

454 

999 

3; 3471893 

1899 

4.152,614 

3ao,6a6 

6,934.759 

36.911,785 

684 

917 

3,585,694 

1830 

3,D12,629 

249,430 

6:7S2.799 

37.460,421 

711 

M3 

3,489,318 

1B31 

4.103,800 

393, 3M 

7,844,157 

30.030.803 

1,491 

94? 

I, 801,355 

1832 

3,778.456 

553,663 

4,713,809 

34,673,920 

618 

215 

1,-166,183 

1833 

3,fl4fi,2M 

086, 7H3 

A,  109.975 

19;008,375 

3,134 

S09 

4,770,359 

IS3I 

3,843.976 

650,366 

6.113,3)9 

33.081,489 

1,360 

325 

l,33Lt,409 

183.^ 

3,524,209 

507,495 

5,453.317 

14.8.55,470 

4ai 

447 

2,536,353 

1836 

3,«>1  791 

5aa,MS 

4.868,163 

IfSa 

1,612 

304 

a.S30,978 

1837 

3,306,775 

575,657 

4.418,349 

1,847 

U 

3,026.139 

1838 

3,520,676 

4,641,310 

17,588,  flSS 

2,149 

63 

89^.974 

1839 

d, AM,  373 

474,307 

4,021.830 

11,485,675 

959 

64 

1840 

2,214,764 

411,141 

3,780,979 

12,797,039 

2.374 

30 

999,068 

1841 

9  1B1,217 

430,221 

2.770,161 

9,937,689 

3,930 

398 

797,758 

1842 

a,S08  735 

471,759 

3,Sa3.185 

9,4jl,64fl 

3,499 

488 

1,643.376 

1843 

2,509,701 

605,633 

9,m3,9J9 

8,330,110 

1  BOl 

las 

2,028,656 

1844 

3453  050 

579,598 

a.BM.sas 

9,3»),278 

3,iao 

480 

3M,673 

1845 

8,853,995 

491,093 

3.'955.064 

8,189,077 

3,351 

3,996,560 

1846 

2,147,347 

2,826,379 

6.189,527 

i:738 

848 

923,888 

1847 

3.199,814 

SSl^lil 

S.359,449 

«,763,103 

3,026 

381 

1,359.560 

18*8 

2.794,987 

355,484 

5.653.940 

S,  07.1,128 

2.602 

vn 

2.326,576 

lft49 

2,910.531 

4.339,640 

3,n9n,S3u 

3,159 

086 

2.273,936 

It  appears  from  the  Custom-house  statements  already  given  that  a 
great  part  of  the  value  of  the  yearly  harvests  in  these  colonies,  and        j 
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which  are  shipped  to  the  Uniteii  Kingdom,  remains  here,  and  cooad 
an  addition  to  our  capital.  The  balance  thus  remaining  afier  the 
inents  of  stores  and  manufactures  are  provided  for,  amouDta  to  bH 
two  and  three  millions  sterling  per  annum,  and  forms  the  rereni 
proprietors  and  mortgagees  resident  in  this  country. 

For  a  long  series  of  years  the  British  Parliament  gave  eocoDrage 
to  the  African  slave-trade,  and  it  required  a  struggle  of  twenty  ; 
on  the  part  of  a  band  of  zealous  philanthropists,  at  the  head  of  i 
were  the  venerable  Tbornas  Clarkson  and  the  late  Mr.  ■\^^Iber^ 
sufficiently  to  arouse  the  land  to  the  enormity  of  this  oational  an, 
to  procure  the  passing  of  a  law  for  its  abolition.  In  May,  1787 
first  committee  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  and  pubUi 
informatiun  tending  to  the  abolition  of  the  African  slave-trade, 
self-constituted  body  consisted  of  Clarkson,  Granville  Sharp,  P 
Sansom,  and  nine  more  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  Ib 
following  year  numerous  petitions  against  the  continuance  of  the  b 
were  presented  to  Parliament ;  motion  after  motion  was  made  Open 
Buhject  in  the  Mouse  of  Comuions,  where  year  after  year  the  min 
who  seemed  to  command  overwhelming  majorities  in  favour  of  < 
other  measure  advocated  by  him,  was  out-voted  in  his  advocacy  til 
cause  of  humanity  ;  and  it  was  reserved  for  the  administratioa  that 
ceeded  to  office  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Pitt  to  carry  through  Parliam 
Bill  for  abolishing  the  African  slave-trade.  The  perfecting  of  this 
sure  by  giving  to  it  the  royal  assent  was  literally  the  last  Parliame 
act  of  Lord  Grenville's  administration,  their  seals  of  office  having 
given  up  to  the  king  on  the  very  same  day  in  which  this  Act  was 
the  law  of  the  land. 

It  was  at  that  time  confidently  predicted  by  those  who  had  re 
tiiis  measure  that  it  must  insure  tite  ruin  of  our  sugar  colonies. 
we  not  draw  from  the  signal  failure  of  this  prediction  a  well-groti 
hope  that  tiie  further  measure  of  justice  to  the  negro  perfected  h 
abolition  of  slavery  it^lf  throughout  the  British  dominions  on  the 
August,  1838,  will  in  the  end  prove  as  little  productive  of  evil  to 
colonies  as  was  the  measure  of  1807  ? 

On  the  28th  of  August,  1833,  an  Act  was  passed  for  the  aboHti 
slavery  throughout  the  British  colonies.  Under  this  Act  the  nu 
slave  ceased  on  the  1st  of  August,  1834 ;  those  who  previoosly  stc 
that  relation  becoming  "  apprenticed  labourers"  to  the  persons  wbi 
been  entitled  to  their  services  as  slaves.  This  period  of  appi^ntic 
.as  to  continue  in  the  case  of  household  slaves  until  the  Ist  of  Ai 
1838,  but  in  the  case  of  pnedial  labourers,  compri^ng  all  usnalli 
ployed  in  agriculture,  the  apprenticeship  was  to  be  continued  nnt 
1st  of  August,  1840.  So  strongly,  however,  had  the  people  of  Em 
become  convinced  of  tlie  sinfiilncss  of  holding  their  feUow 
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bondage^  that  even  the  modi6ed  condition  of  apprenticeship,  although  it 
had  taken  from  the  master  all  the  more  hateful  attributes  of  ownership, 
was  intolerable  to  them ;  and  a  degree  of  moral  compulsion  was  used 
under  which  the  colonial  le^slatures  were  induced  to  anticipate  the 
period  of  perfect  freedom,  and  the  labouring  population  throughout  our 
West  India  colonies  were  admitted  to  the  full  rights  of  citizenship  on 
the  Ist  of  August,  1838. 

This  glorious  act  of  raising  770,000  human  beings  from  a  condition 
in  which  they  were  legally  considered  as  chattels,  and  could  be  bought 
and  sold  as  so  many  beasts  of  burden,  to  a  state  of  equality  before  the 
law  with  their  former  owners,  was  bought  for  them  at  the  price  of  twenty 
millions  sterling  by  the  British  nation,  who  thus  gave  unquestionable 
testimony  to  their  feelings  of  genuine  philanthropy,  while  they  proved 
their  sense  of  justice  by  compensating  those  who  would  otherwise  have 
suffered  individually  for  the  expiation  of  a  national  sin. 

The  number  of  slaves  in  respect  of  whom  their  owners  received  com- 
pensation by  means  of  this  Parliamentary  Grant  of  twenty  millions  was 
770,280,  of  whom  35,742  belonged  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  4026 
to  Bermuda,  and  66,613  to  Mauritius.  The  remaining  663,899  were 
located  in  the  several  West  India  colonies.  The  number  of  slaves  in 
each  colony,  with  the  average  rates  of  compensation  awarded  to  their 
former  owners,  and  the  amount  of  money  thus  distributed  to  the  several 
colonies,  were  as  follows  : — 


COLONIES. 


Antigua 
Bahamas    . 
Barbados    . 
Dominica  . 
Grenada     . 
Guiana . 
Honduras  . 
Jamaica 
Montserrat 
Nevis    .     . 
St.  Christopher 
St.  Lucia    . 
St.  Vincent 
Tobaffo.     . 
Trinidad    . 
Virgin  Islands 


Total    . 


Namber 

Compeiwtion 

Apportioned. 

of 

I 

SUyes. 

Ayexage  Rates. 

Total  Amount. 

£.    ». 

d. 

£. 

29,121 

14  12 

3 

425,547 

10,0S6 

12  14 

4 

128,296 

S3, 150 

20  13 

8 

1,719,980 

U,175 

19    8 

9 

275,547 

23,63S 

26     1 

616,255 

82,824 

51  17 

4,294,989 

1,901 

53    6 

101,399 

311,070 

19  15 

6,149,937 

6,401 

16    3 

103,556 

8,815 

17    2 

151,006 

19,780 

16  13 

329,393 

13,291 

25    3 

334,495 

22,266 

26  10 

590,779 

11,589 

20    3 

233,875 

20,657 

50    I 

1,033,992 

5,135 

14    2 

11 

72,638 

663,899 

24  18 

11 

16,561,684 

A  large  part  of  this  compensation  money  was  applied  to  the  extinction 
of  mortgage-debts  owing  to  merchants  in  England,  and  was  thus  doubly 
advantageous  to  the  planters,  who  were  thereby  firee  from  obligations 
extremely  onerous,  and  which  in  various  ways  intercepted  the  benefits 
of  ownership. 
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The  different  rates  of  compeooation  awarded  to  tbe  slave-owaen 
the  several  colonies,  and  which  varied  from  12/.  14«,  id.  per  bead 
the  Bahamas  to  53/.  6*.  9d.  in  the  colony  of  Hooduras,  were  prop 
tioned  to  the  average  sale-value  of  slaves  in  tbe  various  colonies  duri 
the  years  between  1822  and  1830,  tbe  compensation  amouotiiig  a 
email  fraction  below  45  per  cent,  of  such  sale-value.  It  must  nrt 
imagined  tbat  the  nation  having  thus  paid  only  that  proportioD  al  i 
value,  the  former  owners  were  losers  of  the  remaining  proportion  of  55  { 
cent-  During  the  continuance  of  slavery,  if  an  owner  sold  tlie  labotm 
from  bis  plantation,  he  bad  no  labour  market  wbrace  to  hire  Bufaetitin 
for  tbe  cultivation  of  his  estate,  and,  practically,  tbe  value  of  land 
tbe  sugar  colonies  resided  in  the  negroes  attaclied  to  it ;  but  when  t 
general  measure  of  emancipation  was  perfected  this  state  (^  things  « 
altogether  changed  ;  the  former  owners  had  among  tbem  the  saioc  Dm 
ber  of  labourers  whose  services  they  might  engage,  the  diftraxx 
them  being  simply  this :  tbat  with  45  per  cent  of  the  former  excbangaab 
value  of  the  labourers  in  their  pockets,  and  relieved  from  all  neceoitj 
providing  for  their  wants  in  sickness,  infirmity,  and  old  age,  they  bid 
support  them  by  means  of  duly  wages  paid  to  tbe  able-bodied  for  tervic 
performed,  the  rate  of  which  wages  must  be  regulated,  as  in  every  od 
country,  by  the  supply  and  tbe  demand.  It  was  a  fovourite  plea  vi 
tlioee  who  were  opposed  to  the  abolition  of  slavery  that  the  ezpeoses 
tbe  planters  in  supporting  tbe  old  and  tbe  infant,  and  the  eickJy,  wh 
they  bad  the  services  only  of  those  among  the  population  vrho  mt 
healthy,  and  of  ages  during  which  labour  was  practicable,  amounted 
at  least  aa  much  as  the  wages  tbey  would  have  to  pay  if  the  institnti 
of  slavery  were  abolished ;  and  if  there  were  any  tme  foundation  for  so 
a  plea,  unquestionably  tbe  law  which,  in  placing  tbem  in  those  alter 
circumstances,  provided  the  employers  with  so  large  a  fond  out 
which  to  pay  tbeir  iaboorers,  bestowed  upon  tbe  former  a  very  impa 
ant  boon. 

It  could  not  reasonably  be  expected  that  a  great  social  revoIati( 
such  as  tbe  act  of  emancipation  brought  about  in  these  colonies,  ww 
pass  unaccompanied  by  some  inconvenience,  and  that  time  would  i 
be  required  in  order  to  the  rij^t  adjustment  of  thin^  between  I 
different  classes  under  such  altered  circumstances,  lite  nieoovenieoi 
which  have  arisen  proved,  however,  much  less  formidable  than  tbe  mi 
sanguine  frimds  to  tbe  measure  of  emancipation  ventured  to  expe< 
and  whatever  those  inconvenienoes  were,  tfiey  are  fost  disappearii 
Hie  conduct  of  the  emancipated  n^roes  has  been  most  exenplai 
The  heaviest  charge  brought  agunst  them  is  that  of  demandmg  exc 
bitant  rates  of  wages,  a  charge  which  calls  for  no  word  of  refiitatic 
unce  it  must  be  ont  of  their  power  to  enforce  it,  or  to  insist  opoo  a 
payment  beyond  that  which  drcunutances  render  equitaUe.     it  it 
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I    more  in  their  power  than  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  fiirm-labourer  or  the 
I    haod-Ioom  wearer  in  England  to  fix  the  rate  of  wages. 

The  very  great  diSerence  in  the  sale-value  of  slaves  observable  in  the 
different  colonies  previous  to  emancipatioa  was  chiefly  the  result  of  a 
law  passed  for  the  registration  of  slaves,  and  which  forbade  their  transfer 
from  one  colony  to  another, — u  measure  framed  in  a  beneficent  spirit, 
but  the  wisdom  of  which  was  very  questionable.  In  the  Bahamas,  where 
the  slave  population  was  redundant,  labour  was  necessarily  cheap,  and 
the  value  of  those  by  whom  it  must  be  performed  was  low.  In  Guiana, 
on  tbfl  other  hand,  and  in  Trinidad,  where  there  was  an  abundance  of 
fertile  land  to  be  reclaimed,  the  number  of  labourers  was  quite  inade- 
quate, and  their  value  proportionally  high.  There  would  have  been 
great  advantage  to  the  owners,  and,  under  proper  regulations,  no  hard- 
ship upon  the  negroes,  to  have  removed  them  from  places  where  their 
labour  was  not  needed  to  colonies  where  it  could  be  profitably  em- 
ployed. Since  the  measure  of  ireedom  has  been  consi^mmated,  such 
changes  have  taken  place  to  a  great  extent,  and  with  mutual  advantage 
to  both  classes. 

The  inhabitants  of  Autigua,  in  which  island  there  was  an  abundance 
of  labourers,  so  that  their  average  sale-value  between  1822  and  1830 
was  only  32/.  12>.  lOd.  per  head,  quickly  perceived  the  advantages  they 
might  draw  from  the  measure  of  1833,  and  by  an  act  of  the  island 
legislature  granted  immediate  emancipation  to  their  slaves,  without  sub- 
jecting them  to  the  intermediate  step  of  apprenticeship.  This  island  is 
most  of  all  the  West  India  colonies  dependent  upon  the  seasons  for  the 
abundance  of  ite  crops,  since  there  is  not  in  the  whole  of  its  area  a 
stream  or  spring  of  water  to  be  found.  With  this  fact  in  view  it  will  be 
seen  &nm  the  following  figures  that  its  harvests  have  not  fallen  short  by 
reason  of  this  act  of  its  legislature. 

The  quantities  of  sugar,  molasses,  and  rum  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom  from  Antigua  in  each  of  the  eighteen  years,  from  1832  to 
1849,  were  as  follows : — 
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The  importance  to  the  United  Kingdom  of  the  trade  which  it  carries 
on  with  its  colonies  and  dependencies  iu  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe, 
when  compared  with  that  which  it  carries  on  with  the  whole  world, 
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including  those  colonies,  will  be  seen  from  the  following  stateni 
wherein  is  shown  the  real  value  of  the  products  of  British  iixln 
exported  to  the  world  at  lai^,  and  of  the  part  exported  to  our  coloi 
together  with  the  number  and  tonnage  of  the  shipping  employed  m  pr 
cutiiig  the  trade,  daring  each  of  the  years  from  1832  to  1849. 
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The  centesimal  proportions  into  which  our  foreign  and 
are  divirable  during  the  above  years  are" — 
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The  following  statement  (p.  810)  exhibits  at  one  view  the  names  of 
our  colonial  possessions  and  dependencies,  with  the  exception  of  our 
Indian  empire,  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe  ;  the  form  of  government 
established  in  each  ;  and  its  population  in  the  latest  year  for  which  the 
accounts  are  at  present  accessible* 

Occasion  is  sometimes  taken  by  the  advocates  of  a  protective  system 
to  point  out  the  actual  and  comparative  magnitude  of  our  colonial  trade, 
in  proof  of  the  practical  wisdom  of  their  doctrine.  The  chief  produc- 
tions of  our  colonies  have  hitherto  been  favoured  in  the  home  market  by 
means  of  differential  duties ;  and  it  is  affirmed  that  by  this  means  we 
carry  on  a  larger  export  trade  than  we  should  do  if  a  preference  were 
not  thus  given  to  a  part  of  our  customers ;  an  assertion  which  it  would 
be  difficult  to  prove. 

Let  us,  in  order  to  test  the  wisdom  of  this  system  of  preferences,  take 
what  will  be  considered  the  most  important  article  of  colonial  produc- 
tion, sugar,  and  inquire  shortly  what  has  been  the  effect  to  the  kingdom 
generally,  and  to  the  sugar  colonies  themselves,  of  the  virtual  monopoly 
of  the  home  market  that  was  given  to  tliem1)y  om*  tariff. 

First,  we  were  made  to  pay  for  the  sugar  consumed  in  the  United 
Kingdom  more  than  we  needed  to  pay  by  an  amoimt  exceeding  the  value 
of  all  the  goods  which  we  manufactured  for  the  West  India  colonies ;  it 
will  hardly  be  said  that  this  was  a  profitable  trade  for  us,  whatever  it 
might  be  for  the  colonies.  It  might  be  some  consolation  to  us  to  know 
that  the  excessive  price  which  we  thus  paid  benefited  in  a  proportionate 
degree  those  to  whom  it  was  paid.  But  was  this  so  ?  If  the  millions  of 
money  for  which  we  thus  taxed  ourselves  did  go  to  swell  the  profits  of  the 
planters,  how  was  it  that  this  undue  rate  did  not  stimulate  production, 
an  effect  which  excessive  profits  never  fail  to  have  ?  It  is  neither  wise, 
reasonable,  nor  just,  that  the  people  of  England  should,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, be  thus  heavily  taxed  for  the  benefit  of  any  class  of  their 
fellow-subjects,  however  respectable;  but  when  we  see  that,  notwith- 
standing the  heavy  burden  we  thus  took  upon  ourselves,  the  planters 
were  continually  lamenting  over  their  ruined  condition,  what  words  can 
we  find  adequately  to  describe  our  folly  ? 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  differential  duty  upon  sugar  were  wholly 
abolished,  and  that  we  no  longer  had  to  pay  a  monopoly  price  for  that 
which  we  use,  and  it  is  certain  that  our  consumption  must  very  greatly 
increase.  To  supply  our  wants  we  must  then  have  recourse  to  other 
markets,  and  in  payment  for  our  importations  must  send  to  the  producers 
that  alone  which  we  have  to  offer,  the  products  of  our  industry,  our 
manufactures.  The  people  of  England  would  clearly  be  gainers  by  this 
change,  since  they  would  either  have  more  sugar  in  return  for  an  equal 
amount  of  laboiur,  or  they  would  retain  more  of  the  products  of  their 
toil  to  exchange  elsewhere  for  other  conveniences  or  luxuries. 
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Let  us,  secondly,  inquire  what  the  effect  would  be  to  the  English  sugar 
colonists  if  we  thus  placed  them  upon  a  footing  of  equality  with  the 
Brazils  and  Cuba.  They  would  possibly  grow  less  sugar,  alUiough  that 
is  very  doubtful,  since  we  might  experience  in  this  case,  as  in  most 
other  cases  is  experienced,  the  beneficial  effect  of  competition  in  stimu- 
lating industry  and  in  lessening  the  cost  of  production.  But  suppose 
this  result  were  to  happen,  it  could  only  be  that  they  found  some  otlier 
employment  for  their  land  and  labour,  that  would  be  more  beneficial, 
and  this  would  be  no  hardship  to  them.  Does  any  one  suppose  that  the 
land  in  those  prolific  settlements  would  be  left  waste,  or  that  the  labour- 
ers would  live  in  idleness  ? 

It  cannot  be  necessary  to  pursue  further  an  inquiry  which  has  been 
so  frequently  discussed  in  these  pages.  During  the  very  few  years  that 
have  elapsed  since  the  first  edition  of  this  work  was  offered  to  the  notice 
of  the  public,  the  cause  of  commercial  freedom,  which  is  the  cause  of 
human  progress,  has  made  more  rapid  strides  than  its  most  sanguine 
disciple  then  dared  to  expect.  The  system  of  restrictions  and  preferences 
so  stoutly  advocated  and  maintained,  and  in  support  of  which  such  signal 
party  triumphs  have  been  achieved,  at  length  is  drawing  to  its  end. 
Tlie  hands  even  to  which  it  looked  for  support  have  assisted  towards  its 
downfall,  and,  like  all  falling  bodies,  its  descent  will  become  more  and 
more  rapid  until  it  shall  cease  to  have  existence.* 

♦  Written  in  1842. 
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ANALYTICAL    INDEX. 


[For  the  SnbJ«cts  of  each  Section  and  Chapter,  aae  the  Table  of  Contents.] 


AccuKULATiON  of  Wealth.— The  hot  of 
aocamulation  of  national  wealth  shown 
in  the  ontlav  of  enormoos  masses  of 
capital  for  the  execntion  of  plans  to 
fiusilitate  locomotion,  593.  National  ex- 
penditure of  periods  of  war  and  peace 
compared,  in  proof  of  great  increase  of 
aocumalated  wealth  in  the  nation,  593. 
Advanta^  that  would  have  resulted 
from  avoiding  the  French  and  American 
wars,  594,  595. 

^Accumulated  capital  to  be  dittingnished 

from  current  expenditure,  6 1 7-6 19. 

—  Objects  chosen  for  investments  of  ac- 
cumulated wealth,  617-624. 

Addington,  Mr.,  his  testimony  in  &YOur  of 
a  free  importation  of  foreign  grain,  503. 

Africa,  remarks  on  the  amount  of  exports 
to,  367. — Slave  trade  still  carried  on :  its 
baleful  effects,  368. 

Value  of  exports  to,  359,  dGO.~(See 

Dependencies  in  Africa.) 

Afl^hanistan,  invasion  of,  prosecuted  with- 
out the  sanction  of  the  Court  of  Directors ; 
not  an  Indian  war ;  injurious  in  its  con- 
se<^uence8  to  the  Company,  and  to  the 
Bntish  Empire,  741. 

Aqriculturb. — A  numerous  people  can 
never  be  dependent  on  the  soil  of  other 
countries  for  supplies  of  food ;  to  supply 
the  United  Kingdom  with  wheat  alone 
would  employ  more  than  double  the 
shipping  which  at  present  enters  its 
ports;  rapid  progress  in  population  re- 
quires equal  proffress  in  production  of 
food,  138,  139.  Quantities  of  wheat  im- 
ported from  foreign  countries  from  1801 
to  1849,  139,  140.  Agriculturists  have 
continued  to  embark  capital  in  culture  of 
the  soil;  extraordinary  progressive  in- 
crease of  agricultural  products ;  increase 
of  agricultural  fiunilies,  compared  with 
increase  of  total  number  of  fiimilies  in 
the  kingdom  has  been  small;  Sir  H. 
Davy's  chemical  researches  and  the  more 
recent  investigations  of  Liebig  have  ren- 
dered essential  services  to  agriculture; 
bones  of  wild  cattle  of  South  America, 
and  ffuano  from  certain  islands  in  the 
Paci&,  &c,  imported  for  manure  ;  great 
extent  of  agricultural  improvements  ne- 


gatives the  notion  of  oontinual  leases,  1'41' 
145.  Low  prices  have  stimulated  to  ex- 
ertion; deficiency  of  statistics  of  aifri- 
culture  in  this  kingdom,  145.  Statistical 
account  of  Scotland,  showins  the  pro- 
gress of  improvement ;  the  aavantage  of 
procuring  similar  records  in  England, 
146-148.  Table  of  inclosure  bills ;  im- 
port and  export  of  wheat  and  mealt  and 
prices,  from  1760  to  1849.  with  remarks, 
148-152.  Earl  Fitzwilliam  quoted  on 
increased  extent  and  produce  of  land, 
152.  Draining  of  fens  of  Cambridge- 
shire, and  produce  of  wheat  instead  of 
oats,  1 55.  Report  of  committee  on  agri- 
cultural distress  in  1821, 153.  Agricul- 
tural labourers  have  experienced  im- 
provement, and  rent  has  doubled  since 
1 790, 1 53, 1 54.  Dispute  concerning  pro- 
fitable employment  of  more  capital  in 
agriculture,  155.  fufluence  of  changes 
in  the  currency,  155,  156.  Number  of 
acres  brought  into  cultivation  since  1760, 
1 57.  Mr.  Couling's  tabular  statement  of 
acres  in  cultivation,  culturable,  and  waste 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  158-160.  Could 
all  the  culturable  land  be  brought  into 
profitable  use,  the  produce  of  food  might 
suffice  for  morethvi  eight  millions  of  ad- 
ditional population,  161.  Produce  of  land 
in  Wales  not  half  of  its  capability,  with 
superior  culture,  162.  Produce  of  land 
in  England  might  be  doubled  by  better 
cultivation,  162.  Proportion  of  labourers 
to  occupiers  of  land,  162.  Proportion  of 
the  whole  soil  in  meadow  and  pasture 
about  three-fifths;  question  whether  the 
number  of  horses  and  extent  of  pasture- 
land  are  reduced  by  establishment  of 
railroads,  163. 

Agriculture.  —  Exaggerated  statement  of 
Parliamentary  Committee  as  to  the  extent 
of  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  horses 
through  the  establishment  of  railways, 
163,  164.  Number  of  horses  kept,  and 
of  persons  assessed  for  tax  thereon,  in 
1821, 1844,  1848,  and  1849,  165. 

-^—  Comparative  table  of  numbers  em- 
ployed in  agriculture  and  trades,  53-55. 

—  Decrease  in  proportion  of  the  agri* 
cultural  class,  54. 
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Agricnltare.— Table  of  male*  20  jrar*  of 
age  compared  as  (o  Duinben  emploj-M  in 
agriculture,  55,  Agricullnral  claa  id 
IrelaDil  more  tbsn  double  Ihe  proportion 
in  England,  61,  CcimcaraliTe  propoi^ 
lion  of  owuplem  and  lalwuren  in  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,  61,  QJ.  No  precise  iii- 
fbrmatioo  exists  as  to  Cbe  produce  of  the 
soil  of  tliis  tiGgdom,  63.  Number  of 
families  occnpied  in  production  of  food 
■D  Inland,  63. 

, Table  of  compiTHtiTe  nnmlien  em- 
ployed in  agricnllure,  tnanufactnm,  and 
trades  in  each  counlj.  50.  Nnmerical 
order  ofeacb  county  in  this  respect.  fiU. 

Proportiotu  of  adult  male  population 

emplored  in  agricDirare  (o  the  obule 
inhabitanli  of  tbe  uivral  countiea  of 
Eugland,  Wales,  and  Scolland,  62,  S3. 

Comparalite  ctaHificatiooof  the  popu- 


America,  Uaited  States. — Progrti»  of  OTA 
of  United  States  405,  <06.  Capital  Tidi 
I        higber  intereM  in  Unitrd  State*  tbaa  b 
Europe,  406. 

Table  of  imports  Bod  exporti  in  IWl- 

I         1SJ8,  MS. 

I    Valueof eipartsto,359,360,3eS-3ii 

—(See  Colonies.) 

Table  of  proportiODi  of  toonafe  em 

ployed  in  import  and  export  trade,  403. 

Importance  of  possessing  th*  xnlmiH 

of   ?iova   Scotia    and    New    ^ 


America,  BKliGli.— (See  CoIowcl) 
Andenoo.  Dr. — Experimenla    proriag 
cesEity  for  altentioii '    ' 


liidiTiuaD  of  tliCM 


latioD  of  FnuiT 

8X 

Agricultural  and    other    classes   in 

Prance,  83-8  S. 

Proprietor  of  the  soil  in  great  pros- 
perity during  French  war,  owing  to  high 
price  of  agricollursl  produce,  167.  Num- 
ber of  sheep  and  quantity  of  Irool  pro- 
ducedin  1838  and  1844,  174.  i;5. 

Adiantagei  to.  by  opening  canHbt,3U2. 

Populati<m  ol  lilagland  fustoyertakiug 

■  capability  of  •oiltosupplyfood.35l-3i3. 

Iiieapahility  of  soil  of  England  always 

to  supply  sufficient  food  for  condnoally 
iijcreaaiug  population,  353.  Impotiibility 
of  continuing  rtstriclions  on  foreign  trade 
in  com  for  the  supposed  benefilof  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  E<nl,  354.  355. 

Wages  of  farin-EerTBUls  in   Tarioos 

parts  of  Europe,  457. 

llural  populalioD  has  not  increased 

the  tame  proportion  as  other  elaasn,  M] 

Haifa  million  of  money  invesred  by 

Earl  of  Leicester  in  itnprovemenla.  G05. 

Increased  amonut  of  capital  invested 

in  live  stock,  629. 

. (See   Horses,  Sbecp,  Wool,  Woollen 


".  I 


Manof 


■e.) 


Alison,  Sheriff,  eridence  astopreTalence  of 

dmnkennnB  in  Glasgow,  67S. 
Almanae^  gntt  increase  in  tbe  onmber 

publlahedoti  rqiealof  ttsmpduty  in  163J, 

569. 
AHEaiCA.  United  States. — Nnmber  of  emi- 

graiilE  lo.  from  1820  to  I84S,  lit).     Emj- 

granU  loNew  York,  129. 
• Crews  of  Amerieau  vessels  more  ab- 

slinenl  from  ardent  spirit*  than  English 

(See  St   Lawrence),  133. 
- —    United  States  tlie  principal  customer 


—  Hosier?  shipped  largely  from  Saxony 


350. 


Anouiiies.— CooTereioD  of  pnpetnal  nrts 
terminable;  ineorrectneaaof  labhaailufMd 
for  Ihe  purpose,  and  ooDSRjaent  lew  M-de 
public,  479,  480. 

Antigua,  Ulaod  of,  baa  no  Etream  orsfsiaf 
of  water,  807.  (Quantities  of  flagar,  mo- 
lasses, and  nun  exported,  SOT. 

Army  expenditure.— (See  War.) 

Artisans.  English,  have  more  energy  aal 
skill  than  those  of  Fiance  and  Hi  i  ■■■ij. 

sao. 

Proliibited,  previooi    to    1825,    ft«m 

leaving  tbe  eoontry,  36 1 .  S6a. 
Arts,   Fine,    increased   i  in  laiiagi  iiii  iil    ■>, 

raised  by  increase  of  veallh,  iiSX. 
Aral.  Talue  of  exports  to,   369.  360.  90- 

3.;-.-(See  Colonies,  DependeiMsa.) 
Ashton.    Mr.   Thomas,  hia  beneficest  im- 

pTOTement  of  the  conditioD  awl  dwajftigi 

of  his  workpeople,  5M. 
'  L'STRAi.i a.— Cotton    of  (xeellnit   qnlkr 

may  be  raided  in  great  ■bondaaee,  aai 

tobacco,  wine,  Ike  hmUhed  lor  exper- 

taiion,  TG4.— (.See  Cohmies.) 


mannftctured  in 

and  1832.  34G. 
ConEtraetion  ofhiacalcnlatiiigaMckBt 

ret(uired  perfect  tool*,  358,  35S. 
Bailies.  Mr.,  his  work  on    the  cottmi  ^mf 

factnrc  quoted.  57:i,  573. 
Bancs,  Island  of,  its  mine*  of  tis  tngah 

China  and  India.  370. 
Banks,  eommercisl.  fiuslitate  opetaliiaaaf 

foreign  trade,  352. 
Bank  oTEagland,  amoaatofbollioai  in,  bom 

IS.'iS  tol849,  433. 
Remarks  on  act  far  reiiewlug  i  hai  >  i 

in  1844,134,435. 
Baptisms,  registered  tatde  of  tnta  ItOl  n 

1849,  3:2.     Table  of  the  annnal  pn(nr- 

ttonof  baptisms,  burials,  and  a 

in  each  connly,  1796  to  lS4l,ft3. 
Barley,  qnaniitiet  imported  into  Bm 
fnan  Ireland,  ISIS  to  !»«*,  S4&. 
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Bartholomew's,  St.,  Hospital,  uumbers  ad- 
mitted, 1790-1849.  and  proportion  of 
deaths,  42,  43. 

Beans,  quantities  imported  into  England 
from  Ireland,  345. 

Beer. — Quantity  consumed  in  England  and 
Wales,  with  rates  and  produce  uf  duty  in 
1801-1829,  563. 

*—  Duty  on  beer  in  Scotland  since  1 707 
same  as  England ;  no  duty  charged  on 
beer  in  Ireland,  564.  Since  1 785  brewers 
of  beer  obliged  to  take  out  licence,  564. 

Tax  repealed  in  1830;  consumption 

▼ery  inconsiderable  in  Scotland,  564. 

Behn,  Mrs.  anecdote  by  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
illustrating  improved,  change  of  public 
manners  since  her  novels  were  written, 
676. 

Belgium,  railways  in,  and  revenue  derived 
therefrom,  1835  to  1847,  336,  337. 

—  Advantage  of  means  for  ascertaining 
amount  of  agricultural  produce,  539. 

Bengal,  inmorts  and  exports,  745,  746. 

Berlin. — Napoleon's  decree,  declaring  the 
ports  of  Britain  to  be  in  a  state  of 
blockade,  378. 

Bermudas,  or  Somers'  Islands,  situation, 
797  ;  area,  population,  climate,  imports, 
exports,  797.    Shipping,  tonnage,  798. 

Convicts  sent  thither  since  1824,  137. 

Bills  of  Mortality.— (See  Deaths.) 

Birmingham,  progressive  increase  of  popu- 
lation, 1801-1841 ;  increased  nearly  150 
per  cent  in  40  years,  246.  Increase  of 
buildings,  246.  Progress  of  hardware 
manufacture,  246,  &c. 

Number  of  steam-engines  employed, 

625. 

BiSTHS,  proportions  of,  in  various  European 
countries  and  America,  22. 

-^—  Illf-gitiroate,  proportion  to  legitimate, 
in  various  countries,  22. 

Proportionate  decrease  of  births  with 

the  advance  of  civilization,  21. 

—  Proportionate  number  of  births  not  a 
test  of  condition  of  population,  21. 

—  Decreasing  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  population,  24.  A  large  proportion  of 
births  not  a  sure  indication  of  the  general 
prosperity  of  a  population,  25. 

Annual  average  number  in  London, 

1791-1820,  39,  40. 
Annual   proportion  of  births  in  the 

borough  of  Tavistock,  35. 
Blackheath. — Common  occurrence  of  rob- 
beries and  murders  there  in  former  times, 

634. 
Board  of  Control,  East  India,  nature  and 

operation  of;  absolute  powers  committed 

to  the  President,  749,  750. 
Bogs  in  Ireland,  draining  of,  recommended 

to  employ  the  poor,  308. 
Bombay,  imports  and  exports,  shipping  and 

tonnage,  746,  747. 
Bones  of  cattle  of  South  America  imported 

for  manure,  144. 


Bowring,  Dr.,  reports  on  the  commercial 

relations  of  France  and  flngland,  237, 

238,  241,  242. 
Quotation  of  Report  on  commercial 

relations  of  France  and  England,  288, 

289. 
Bricks,  number  of,  made  in  England  and 

Scotland  in  1802-1849,   528.     Number 

of  bricks  annually  used,  doubled  since 

1821,  528. 
Bridgewater,  Duke  of.  Act  of  Parliament 

for  construction  of  his  stupendous  canal 

works,  302. 
Bristol. — Trade  with  ][reland,  343. 
British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  train- 
ing of  teachers,  697. 
Buchanan,    Mr.,  his  evidence  respecting 

emigrants  to  Canada,  132. 
Bullion,  amount  in  the  Bank  of  England, 

from  1833  to  1849,  431-433. 
Burgoyne,  Col.,  Report  on  the  neglect  of 

the  Shannon  for  navigation,  304,  305. 
Burials.— (See  Deaths.)    Table  of  deatha 

registered  from  1801-1849,  32. 

Cairo,  projected  railway  from,  to  Suez,  323. 

Calcutta,  number  and  tonnage  of  shipping 
in  1840,  746. 

Caledonian  Canal  described,  310. 

{See  Canals.) 

Canada. — Boundary,  area,  population,  783, 
784.  Trade,  imports,  exports,  produce, 
784, 785.  Shipping,  tonnage,  ship-build- 
ing, 786.  Fisheries,  786,  787.  Manu- 
factures imported  from  the  United  King- 
dom, 1832  to  1847,  cotton,  linen,  silk, 
woollen,  iron,  785.  Value  of  ashes, 
grain,  and  timber  exported,  785.  Number 
of  looms,  produce  of  weaving,  mills, 
foundries,  stills,  &c.,  787.  Rideau 
Canal,  787. 

superiority  of  to  Australia  as  a  penal 

colony  for  English  convicts,  133. 

Canals,  numerous  and  useful,  in  England, 
for  commercial  intercourse,  287,  288. 

History  of  commencement  of  canal- 
making  in  England,  302.  Length  of 
canal  hues  in  England,  302.  Advantages 
accruing  from,  to  Ireland,  302,  303. 
Small  extent  of,  in  Ireland,  303. 

•^ Amount  of  traffic  on  canals  in  Ireland, 

308.    The  Ulster  Canal,  309. 

Caledonian  Canal  described,  cost  of 

construction,  amount  of  tolls,  traffic,  310, 
311. 

begun  and  completed  since   1800,  in 


the  United  Kingdom,  311. 

—  Tonnage,  and  dues  received,  on  the 
Weaver  and  Weston  Canal,  31 1,  312. 

—  in  France,  312.     Canals  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  312-314. 

-Ship  canal,  proposed,  to  connect  the 


Mediterranean  and  Arabian  gulf,  323. 

—  Rideau  Canal,  in  Canada,  787. 

—  Great  amount  expended  in  construc- 
tion of  canals,  621. 
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C«ndle«.~Qiuntitiei(xiTUUiDed,  lSOI-1830, 

ID  England,  SootUod.  mad  Gremt  BnUlQ ; 

r«M  of  dutj,  ud  UDoant  of  rereDuei 

iatj    on   ctndla   ceuwl    in  1B32.  571. 

OpentioD  of  the  dnly  in  preventing  im- 

prorement  in  qiulitj  ;  gcemtly  improved 

UDce  repeal  of  tbe  dnl;,  STl. 
C^m:  Gout  CwUe.— (Se«  DrpendeiMiei  in 

Africa.) 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  nnmber  of  emigraDto 

to,  from  I82U  to   1049,  128.— (Sec  De- 

pmdencici  in  Africa.) 
Capitai_— Agricolturiati.  aotwithitanding 

complaint*  of  dUtrna,  hav«  conlinaed  to 

eminrk  capital  incultareof  theioil,  Ml, 
AmoDDl  of.  cODTCj'ed  to  Canada  bj 

emigrania  iu  IR34,  I3S. 
Yirlds  a  higher   rale  of  iolerert  in 

United  State*  of  America  than  iu  Europe, 

40«. 

DiiadTantage   of  deGcieDCf   of,   in 

Whea  ita  incfCMc  i«  gi-«ater  than  that 

of  the  pc^lation,  prodncea  general  lodal 
improTement,  531. 

Gnat  acconiDlBtioo  of,  lince  the  peace. 

.^96. 

I.iian   in    1836  for  compeontion  tbr 

ilaTCa  did  not  mnch  diminish  natioual 
capital,  59G. 

Large  lumi  invetted  in  Engliab  fond* 

b;  forcignera  during  French  war,  628. 

iDTntmenti  for  oommercial  pnrpoie*, 

625-629. 

Large  lumi  lent  to  foreign  tlBle^  63'. 

Large  amonatiinTcatcd  and  loatin  Ame- 
rican mining.  6!H. 

More   than    aS    millioni   invested  in 

public  undertakinita  in  America,  627. 

Deiirable  to  inveal  eapimi   in  agri- 
cultural improTemenli.  fil9. 

■ luTettmcnt    of  lai^    ninu   in  New 

South  Walea,  761.     Probable  diicontinu- 

■nce  of  tranifer  of  Engliih  capilal   to 

Aoitralian  coloniea.  763. 
(See  Wealth,  Accnmulation,  Properlj-, 

loTeftmeiita.) 
CapitalPuhirhment— Hiatorical  notice* 

of  progretive  miligalioo  quoted  tVom  Mr. 

Redgrave'*  Criminal  Retuml.  636,  &c. 

^il  effect  of,on  mindiof  priaonera.6't9. 

■ Number  of  executions  previoni  and 

iobaequenl  to  the  mitigation  of  the  penal 

laws,  64a,  64.3. 
Cahkiiges.   public,   improvemenli   in    the 

conatmctiou  and  management  of,  owing 

to  improvement  in  roada,  S97,  S98. 
■ CalenlatioDi  of  the  number  of  pai- 

■engera,  and  numt«r  of  milea,  convej-ed 

by  ctage-ooubca,  in  1834,  299,  300. 
Nnmber  of  mail-coachea  in  England, 

Ireland,  Scotland,  in  1S37,  301. 
• Nnmber  of,  aweaied,  iati-lB43,  530. 

IncreaM  ot,  iince  1813,  531.     Eipeuae 


of  keniing  4.vhe 


ii  531. 


aonBal   t 


Cattle,  number  imported  into  t^-c'""^  ^** 
Ireland.  343. 

Number    and    v^iie    imported    lai 

Liverpool    and    Briatol,   &«n   Itdiid 
1831.  133S,  1ES7,  343.  344. 
Central  Society  of  Education,  it*  ioquiria 

into  condition  of  working  cluMa.  5i3. 
Cejloo.— (See  Dependencies,  Aria.) 
Children.— Average  nnmber  to  tmck  ■u' 
riaR  invariuoi  countriea,  3±. 

Proportion  that  die  before  lA  IML 

and  ISlh  jear,  33. 
China,  advantageoos  tr«de  with,  cxpeettd, 
369.  Declared  value  of  Euglt^  maai- 
bcturca  exported  (bereto  in  each  jai 
from  lS34to  1849,  370.  Table  of  >bip)aE| 
engaged  iu  trade  vitfa  Chinas  from  183ii 
to  1849,  370. 

trade  with,  might  be  benefited  b;  boU 

reiluclion  of  dutj  on  te^  353. 
Ch^iBL'•Mo(piul.—  fiemaI'luoI^  and  table  of 
the  numbers  of  children,  and  decreKiBf 
nnmber  of  deaths,  from  1814-1833,44,45. 
Churches   and  chapeli.  unooot  of  pablie 
expenditure  devoted  to  the  erectiao  of 
618,  619. 
Cinnamon,    value   of   lite  prodnce  ot  in 
CefloD;  surplus  produce  bnmt   bj  dtr 
Dutch,  i-U. 
Cities,  causes  of  greater  nte  oT  moitalin 

in,  37. 
Clothing. — Coat  of  article*  of  clothing  is 
Bethlehem  Hospital,  Greenwich  Ho^Uil. 
and  Chelsea  Hospital,  daring  a  aeris  of 
years,  590,  S9I. 
Coachea.— (See  Carriage*.) 
Co*!.,  great  valne  of  mineral  pcodMCts  «f 
Kngland,  owing  Id  ibnndauce  of  coal  fir 
applying  aleam  power.  373.  Qnanlibc* 
of  coal  shipped  from  Newcastle  and  Saa- 
derland,  from  18U1  to  lft49,  975.  37(. 
Amount  of  thipment*  from  Stoekua. 
from  ISSa  lo  1649,  377.  Act  of  Fariia- 
ment  requiring  registiatioD  of  cMb 
arriving  in  Loadon ;  prices  at  ooali 
shipped  from  Newcastle  and  Sundcriaad 
for  London,  from  18U1  to  1S45,  377, 17A. 
Prices  paid  in  Loudon,  fimn  1813  «i 
IB50,  9Ta  Quantities  of  coals  ahip^ 
to  British  and  foreign  porta,  S79.  Qna- 
tities  distribulcd  to  tbe  gi«st  seats  (J 
manufacture  by  canala  and  railwailh 
S79,  380. 

Quantity  annually  ooDsumed  in  Shd- 

field,  350,  980. 

Rapidly  andcbeaply  carried  ID  llttond 

liir  manulactnns,  308. 

Kuglish,  jaloos  and  ermtieons  exda- 

sion  of,  from  France.  98S. 

Xumber  of  ships  urivpd  in  the  pot 

of    London,    and   qnantitica      eoBVcnd 
therein,  in  1331-1B49,  340. 
~—  Qnaoiitie*  eoosomed  •an^lyniMa- 
making,  380. 

. Great  importance  of  low  priee  oTchI, 

380.    The  people  of  RiglBnil  }Mg^- 
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jected  to  a  burtlensome  tax  imposed  upon 
coal  as  a  trade  regulation,  termed  "  limi- 
tation of  the  Tend,"  by  proprietors  of 
collieries ;  description  of  the  nature,  cir- 
cumstances, and  evil  consequences  of  this 
oppressive  regulation,  280-283. 

Coal. — Quantities  brought  to  London,  1821- 
1849,  581.  Estimate  of  quantity  used  for 
gas,  582. 

Coasting  Trade.— (See  Trade.) 

Cocoa-nut  tree,  abundant  produce,  and  va- 
rious uses  of,  in  Ceylon,  752.  753. 

Cocoa,  quantities  imported  from  West  In- 
dies, from  1827  to  1849,  803. 

Coffee,  East  Indian,  amount  consumed, 
prices,  reduction  of  duty  upon  it,  372- 
374. 

Fluctuations  in  the  consumption  espe- 
cially exemplify  effects  of  taxation,  548. 
Quantities  consumed,  1801-1841,  com- 
pared with  population,  and  rates  of  duty, 
549.  Exemplification  of  diminished  con- 
sumption snd  revenue  caused  by  high 
duties,  549.  Impolicy  and  wasteful  con- 
sequences of  favouring  some  at  expense 
of  others,  by  protective  duties,  550,  551. 

Successful  cultivation,  and  produce  of, 

in  Ceylon,  752. 

Quantities  imported  from  India,  742. 

Quantities  imported  from  West  Indies, 

803. 


— —  Houses,  great  number  opened;  their 
promotion  of  temperance,  679.  Descrip- 
tion of  these  establishments,  679,  680. 

CoiNAOB. — Deficiency  of  coin  during  the 
early  part  of  present  century,  436.  Value 
of  gold  and  silver  coinage  at  the  mint, 
from  1801  to  1849,  437.  Silver  coin- 
age insignificant  before  1816,437.  Pro- 
position of  adopting  silver  as  well  as 
gold  standard  for  legal  tender,  437,  438. 
Copper  coin  issued  from  1815  to  1849, 
438. 

Colonies.— Colonial  possessions  of  England 
an  evidence  of  her  power,  720.  Import- 
ance of  wise  management  of  colonies  as 
sources  of  national  wealth  and  power, 
720,  721.  Impolicy  of  commercial  mo- 
nopoly in  colonial  legislation.  721,  722. 
Advantages  of  colonial  possessions,  724- 
726.  Declaration  of  Sir  Robert  Peel 
that  colonies  should  be  treated  as  integral 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  725.  Disadvantages 
of  the  frequent  changes  of  ministers  in 
the  Colonial  Department,  725.  Propo- 
sition of  a  plan  for  a  permanent  Colonial 
Council ;  advantages  of  this  plan,  725, 
726.  Importance  of  possessing  our  North 
American  colonies,  727,  728. 

— -  General  tabular  statements  of  value  of 
manufactures,  shipping,  date  of  acquisi- 
tion, population,  imports,  exports,  of  each 
of  the  British  Colonies  and  Dependencies, 
799-803,  810.  Remarks  on  the  impolicy 
of  protective  restrictions  on  colonial  com- 
merce ;  instance  of  sugar,  809,  811. 


Colonies.— Amount  and  value  of  exports  to 
colonies,  from  1805  to  1849,  359,  360. 

Number  of  emigrants  to,  from  1 820  to 

1849,  128. 

Settlements    in   Australasia.       New 

Holland  :  situation,  extent.  Settlement 
ff  New  South  Wales.—  Land  sold  in  the 
town  of  Sidney  at  20,0G0/.  per  acre,  757. 
Papulation  in  1828;  in  18.33;  in  1841  ; 
excess  of  males,  758,  759.  Population  in 
1846  and  1848,  759.  Number  of  immi- 
grants from  1829  to  1840,  760.  Grants 
and  sales  of  land ;  numbers  and  classes 
of  bounty  immigrants,  760.  Propor. 
tionate  small  number  without  employ- 
ment ;  proportion  able  to  read  and  write, 
761. 

New  South  Wales. — Large  proportion 


of  immigrants  are  agricultural  labourers, 
761.  Expense  of  military  and  convict 
establishments  ;  investment  of  large  sums 
by  settlers  and  English  capitalists  ;  num- 
ber of  convicts  landed,  76 1 ,  762.  Public 
revenues  of  the  colony ;  climate  and  soil 
very  favourable  for  rearing  fiocks  of 
sheep,  and  produce  of  wool ;  quantities 
of  wool  exported,  762.  Whale  fishery 
ships  employed  ;  produce  of  oil ;  whale- 
bone and  seal  skins,  763.  Quantity  of 
tallow  exported,  763.  Supply  of  Eng- 
lish capital  may  be  discontinued  ;  cotton, 
wine,  tobacco,  dried  fhiits  may  be  pro- 
duced for  exportation,  763,  764. 

—  Value  of  imports  and  exports  from 
1828  to  1848,  764,  765.  Shipping  and 
tonnage.  765,  766. 

—  Cannot  become  an  agricultural  coun- 
try, 133.  Small  number  who  emigrate 
thither  compared  with  Canada;  small 
amount  of  population  ;  nearly  half  con- 
victs, 134.  Number  of  convKts  who 
arrived  in  New  South  Wales,  1825-1841, 
134. 

Norfo/k  Island. — Situation ;  soil  very 


fertile;    used    solely   as   settlement   for 
convicts,  758. 

—  Settlement  nf  South  Australia.— SiiutL' 
tion,  extent,  757,  758. 

—  Number  of  settlers  who  arrived  in 
1840,  770.     Quantity  of  land  sold,  770. 

Western  Australia^  or  Swan  River. — 


Situation,  extent  757.  Population,  770. 
SShipping.  Quantity  of  land  granted  and 
sold ;  quantity  in  crop ;  number  of  live 
stock.  770. 

—  Van  JJiemen*s  Land. — Situation,  ex- 
tent, 758. 

—  Number  of  convicts  in  1840,  134. 


—  Population  in  1824  ;  in  1830 ;  in  1838 ; 
in  1844;  in  1848,  766.  Greater  dispar- 
ity of  sexes  than  in  New  South  Wales ; 
climate  less  subject  to  drought  than  in 
New  South  Wales;  better  adapted  for 
arable  culture:  quantities  of  agricultural 
produce ;  number  of  live  stock ;  produce 
of  whale  fishery,  766,  767.    Quantity  of 
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w(M)l  exported:  numbers  of  popalation 
e'uployeil  in  different  trades,  7*>7,  7*»8. 
Value  of  imiwrts  and  exports,  768.  Ship- 
pi. »p  and  tounape,  709. 

ColcM.ios. — IJritiJi  America. — NumbcT  of 
t-mijrrants  to,  from  18*2o  to  1849,  12S. 
Kmijrrants  landed  at  Quebec,  129.  Capi- 
tal, estimated  to  amount  to  one  mJHion, 
coiiveved  by  emigrants  to  Canada  in 
18:u,*l.'{i. 

(Iri-at  value  of  our  North  American 

colonies  compared  with  those  of  Aus- 
tralij,  I'M.  Advantage  of  transporting 
convicts  to  Canada  rather  than  to  Aus- 
tralia, l.'H. 

of    the  West    Indies.  —  (See   Wi'St 


IniHt'S.) 

(See  Dependencies."^ 


Colonization,  England  little  to  boast  of  iu 

reg:ird  to  experiments  in.  128. 
Colquhoun,  Dr.. quoted  respecting  gin-shiips 

and  prevalence  of  drunkenness  in  1744, 

674. 
CoMMFJicE,  necessity  for  liberalizing  our 

system  of,  412. 
Imix>licy  of  commercial  monoptjly  in 

colonial  government,  721,  &c. 

Foteiun  commerce,  nt^cessity  of,  to 


m<>*-t  countries,  and  especially  to  England; 
peculiar  advantagts  of  England  for; 
amount  of  foreijrn  trade  of  England 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  country ; 
would  long  ago  have  been  greater  than  it 
is,  if  left  to  its  own  free  course  ;  its  small 
extent  a  subject  of  surprise  and  regret ; 
England  prevented  by  wars  and  ill-con- 
sidered commercial  laws,  from  having  the 
whole  habitable  world  for  its  market  3.51, 
.3.'>2.  Increase  of  poimlation  demands  the 
greatest  possible  facilities  to  foreign  com- 
nu?rce  for  supply  of  food  ;  expense  of 
trading  communication  l)etween  London 
nnd  many  foreign  countries  less  than 
l)etween  Ix>ndon  and  distant  English 
towns  and  counties,  3.')2,  3.54.  Advan- 
tage of  foreign  commerce  in  seasons  of 
deprc8*;ion,  35.5.  Impossibility  of  con- 
tinuing restrictions  on  foreign  trade  in 
corn  for  supposed  benefit  of  proprietors 
of  the  soil,  355. 

—  Kxtension  of  commerce  greatly  owing 
to  ^v•vi^i(^n  of  our  tariff,  and  reduction  and 
alH>lition  of  duti(^,  374.  Remark  on  the 
official  and  actual  values  of  goods  im- 
ported and  exported,  377,  378. 

—  Custom-house  valuation  of  exported 
and  imported  merchandise  incorrect,  357, 
358. 

Advantageous  effects  of  abolishing 


commercial  monopoly  of  East  India  Com 
pany,  741,  &c.  Quantities  and  value  of 
imports  and  exports  between  the  United 
Kingdom  and  India,  742, 7-^3.  Important 
articlesofcommerceprv>curablefrom  India 
by  improvement  anu  extension  of  means 
of  commanication  with  the  interior,  745. 


Commerce. — ConuiiercuLl  yaloe  of  India  to 
England,  750. 

Retaliatory  restrictiTe  measures  adcft- 

ed  by  Prussia;  Keciprocity  Acts  pMfc^ 
388.  Enumeratioo  of  reciprocity  trvatsn. 
389. 

In  1 802,  the  year  subsequent  to  ifc« 

peace  of  Amiens,  value  of  exports  ex- 
ceeded, by  13  per  cent.,  that  of  leOI.  i 
year  of  war,  377.  No  means  of  analysag 
our  fon*ign  conunerce  anterior  to  I  ^'3: 
benefit  of  trade  with  America  daring  «ir 
with  Napoleon,  o78.  Napoleon's  Berii: 
decree.  378.     His  decree  of  Milan,  37*. 

Napoleon,    in   the    plenitude  of  b» 

power,  unable  to  prevent  the  sale  v-f 
English  goods  in  Paris ;  exorbitant  suns 
realised  by  his  commercial  indalgeccei 
to  individuals,  380.  The  English  export 
trade  maintained  in  defiance  of  the  Coo- 
tinental  system  of  probibition  mMMr 
Napoleon,  380.  Conunercial  intercstiof 
England  heedlessly  abandoned  by  tk 
English  minister  at  the  oongres  ^ 
Vienna,  381.  Systeu)  of  restricdoo  ssp- 
ported  by  interested  commercial  men  n 
l^nglat.d,  381.  In  1820  L4NidoD  BK^ 
chants  petitioned  Parliament  agaics: 
commercial  restrictions  and  protectrre 
laws  ;  copy  of  that  docameut,  SSa-SH 
Remarks  upon  one  exceptionable  elacse 
in  it,  384.  Navigation  Act,  restrictirf 
imports  to  English  ships,  regarded  ai  a 
monument  of  wisdom  during  160  vear 
386.  Mr.  Wallace's  Five  Acts  for  r^ 
laxing  restrictions  on  fonagn  trade,  )('• 
3S8. 

Amount  of  tonnajze  employed  fonocka 


a  better  measure  of  pn^gress  of  foren 
trade  than  computations  of  money  Tste 
of  merchandise,  393. 
—  Table  of  oflScial  value  of  Ibrnga  0^ 
colonial  merchandise,  and  of  real  or  6t- 
clared  value  of  British  and  Irish  prodaee 
and  manufactures  exported  from  1W)1 » 
1 849,  35G.  Table  of  real  Tulne  of  Briak 
and  Irish  merchandise  exported  toftrrifi 
countries  and  colonies,  359.  360. 

Table  of  value  of  exports  to  for«fi 


countries,  1827-1849, 362-^67.  Bmirb 

on   amount  of  exportations   to   Tiriotf 

countries,  307-372. 
Commercial  treaties,  would  be  unknowB  if 

each  community  rightlj  nndenlood  iB 

own  interests,  385. 
Communication,    internal.— (See    lalocil 

Communication.)      Roads*    <*«i!«l*,  rair 

wajs. 
CoxsuMrriox,    520-591. — Power  of  cm- 

sumiog  always  limited  and  oontroIUd  tf 

power  of  producing,  520. 
Ultimate  limit  of  consomptioo  ii  the 

power  of  production,  587.    Prc^portioBsK 

consumption  at  ranous  periods  a  BfSBf 

by  which  to  estimate  the  oonptno^ 

prosperity  of  a  coontrj,  587. 
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Coosnmption. — Power  of  consumption  illi- 
mitable under  circumstances  favourable 
to  its  development,  572,  573.  Consump- 
tion stimulated  in  seasons  of  prosperity, 
355. 

Contraband  trade  extensively  carried  on  at 
Gibraltar  367.— (See  Smuggling.) 

Copper.^ -Produce  of  all  our  mines  not 
known  previous  to  1820,  nor  later  than 
1840.  Quantities  raised,  exported,  and 
retained  for  home  use,  in  1801-1848,  577, 
578. 

Corn,  extreme  high  price  of,  at  commence- 
ment of  present  century,  439,  440. 

Quantities  imported  into  England  from 

Ireland,  345. 

■  Remark  on  the  accounts  kept  of  quan- 
tities sold  in  certain  markets  throughout 
the  kingdom,  341. 

—  The  great  monopoly  of  com  one  of  the 
chief  obstacles  to  extension  of  European 
commerce,  374. 

— ^  Mr.  Addington's  testimony  in  favour 
of  freedom  from  restrictions  m  the  im- 
portation of  grain,  502,  503. 

Corn  Laws,  expediency  and  necessity  of 
repealing,  355,  356,  412. 

Cotton  Manufacture,  annual  value  of; 
value  of  home  consumption  in  1849; 
quantities  and  value  of  produce  exported, 
572,  573. 

—  Number  of  power-looms  in  use  in 
cotton  factories  in  1835,  625,  626.— (See 
Manufacture.) 

of  Saxony  doubled  in  extent  since  the 

Prussian  Commercial  League  came  into 
operation,  411,  412. 

Cotton  and  Cotton  Goods,  quantities  im- 
ported from  India,  742,  743. 

Cotton  may  be  raised  in  Australia  in  great 
abundance,  764. 

Couling,  Mr.,  tabular  statement  of  acres  in 
cultivation,  waste,  and  culturable,  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  157-1 60. 

Counties. — Numbers  employed  in  agri- 
culture and  manufactures  in  each  county, 
59.  Numerical  order  of  each  county 
relative  to  proportion  of  its  population 
employed  in  agriculture  and  other  pur- 
suits, 60.  Annual  proportion  of  baptisms, 
marriages,  and  burials  in  each  county, 
33,  34. 

County  Bates,  amount  received  by  trea- 
surers of  counties  in  England  and  Wales 
from  1801  to  1849,  518.  Amount  for 
each  head  of  expenditure ;  remarks  on 
the  items  of  criminal  prosecutions  and 
maintenance  of  prisoners,  518,  519. 

Cbimb — Crimes  and  vices  of  our  forefathers 
viewed  as  less  annoying  than  those  of  our 
own  time;  greater  protection  from  per- 
sonal violence  now  than  formerly,  633, 
C34.  Common  occurrence  of  robberies 
and  murders  on  Blackheath  and  Houns- 
low  Heath  in  former  times ;  danger  of  pro- 
ceeding to  the  environs  of  London  alone ; 


adoption  of  paper  money  and  establish- 
ment of  police  have  diminished  robberies ; 
increase  in  commitments  owing  partly  to 
detection  and  judicial  punishment  of 
minor  offences  formerly  dealt  with  by 
the  populace,  634.  Table  of  numbers  com- 
mitted, sentenced,  and  executed,  1805- 
1849;  great  increase  of  convicts,  635. 
Diminished  proportion  of  female  offend- 
ers ;  increased  proportion  of  convictions 
to  committals,  635,  636. 

Crime. —  Proportions  of  offenders  who  can 
read  and  write ;  effect  of  instruction  in 
deterring  from  crime,  650,  651.  Criminal 
jurisprudence  in  Scotland ;  tables  of  num- 
bers of  offenders  and  offences  in  Scotland, 
658-664. 

Improvement  of  prison  economy  and 

discipline  under  the  Government  Inspec- 
tors, 672.  Classified  official  returns  of 
offenders  and  offences  will  heiiceforth 
furnish  means  of  applying  legislative 
checks  to  progress  of  crime,  673. 

Number  of  convicts  who  arrived  in 

New  South  Wales  in  1825-1841,  134. 
Course  of  life  of  reputed  thieves ;  their 
expensive  maintenance  in  prison,  learning 
or  teaching  depravity,  135.  Great  in- 
crease of  commitments,  as  shown  in  gaol 
returns  of  1844,  136.  Number  of  con- 
victs in  Bermuda,  137. 

—  Proportions  of  offenders  in  Scotland 
able  to  read  and  write;  much  larger  pro- 
portion of  females  committed  in  Scotland 
than  in  England,  658.  Ages  of  offenders 
in  Scotland,  661,662. 

Number  of  committals,  and  increase 


per  cent,  in  1841  compared  with  1805,  in 
each  county  in  England,  64C,  647.  Cen- 
tesimal proportions  at  each  age;  large 
number  of  juvenile  offenders,  648,  649. 
Parkhurst  Reformatory  Prison  for  boj  f, 
649. 

Classification  of  crimes  adopted  in  the 


returns  of  the  Home  Office ;  number  of 
each  offence,  1 834-1 S49,  646,  647. 

—  Number  of  offenders  committed  has 
greatly  outstripped  increase  of  population 
and  wealth,  631,  632. 

Historical  notices  of  progressive  miti- 
gation of  the  penal  laws  as  to  capital 
punishment,  quoted  from  Mr.  Kedgrave's 
Criminal  Returns,  637,  &c. 

-^  Evil  effects  formerly  of  sanguinary 
penal  laws,  (.36. 

■  Expenses  incurred  in  each  county  for 
criminal  prosecutions  and  maintenance 
of  prisoners,  518,  519. 

Does  not  exist  in  Nova  Scotia,  688, 

689. 

More  than  mere  knowledge  of  reading 

and  writing  required  to  deter  from  crime, 

664,  665. 
Number  of  pauper  children   left  in 

ignorance  a  cause  of  prevalence  of  crime, 

693. 
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Crime. — Better  to  expend  pu1>lic  money  in 
preventing  crime  by  education  than  in 
ponishing,  684. 

—  Good  effects  of  Mr«.  Fry's  philan- 
thropic agency  in  Newgate  prison,  C66. 
Crime  diminiihable  by  removal  of  legis- 
lative impediments  to  industry,  666,  r»67. 
Statistics  of  crime  in  Ireland,  667,  &c. 
Great  fluctuations  in  the  numbers  of 
offenders  and  offences  in  Ireland,  668, 
669.  Relates  to  assaults,  riot  and  illicit 
distillation,  669.  Deficiency  of  returns 
from  Ireland  as  to  ages  and  instruction, 
669,  670. 

»  Transportation  of  criminals  :  object 
of  punishment  the  prevention  of  crime; 
expatriation  of  convicts  should  be  ren- 
dered more  advantageous  to  the  com- 
munity; preferable  to  convey  them  to 
the  interior  of  Canada  rather  than  to 
Australia,  132,  133. 

'  Number  of  convicts  landed  in  New 
South  Wales  in  1828-1838,  762. 

CuRRENCT,  a  subject  frequently  examined 
and  discussed  since  the  Bullion  Committee 
in  1810,  but  no  principle  or  practice  yet 
determined  on  to  remedy  ruinous  alter- 
nations constantly  recurring,  413,  414. 
Bank  Restriction  Act,  414,  415.  Adverse 
commercial  circumstances  connected  with 
the  French  war,  which  affected  the  state 
of  the  currency ;  high  price  of  gold,  415, 
416.  Prosperous  commercial  circum- 
stances subsequent  to  1814.  Fall  in  the 
price  of  gold,  416.  Erroneous  conduct 
of  the  Bank  of  England  in  resortine  to 
redundant  paper  curreucy,  416,  417.  Mr. 
Peel's  Act  of  1819 ;  resumption  of  specie 
payments,  417,  418.  Assertion  imputed 
to  Mr.  Ricardo  respecting  fall  in  prices 
in  relation  to  gold  currency,  418.  Panic 
of  1825,  419.  Establishment  of  branch 
banks,  421.  Establishment  of  joint-stock 
banks,  422.  Proposal  of  a  national  bank 
of  issue  by  the  Government,  responsible 
to  Parliament,  423.  Tendency  of  exces- 
sive issues  of  cnrrencv  to  raise  the  general 

'  prices  ofgoods  considered,  425, 426.  Plan 
of  a  tabular  arrangement  of  prices  to 
indicate  rise  and  fall,  426.  Opinion  of 
Mr.  Tooke  that  prices  are  not  affected 
by  abundance  or  scarcity  of  circulating 
money,  427,  428.  Effect  of  deficient  har- 
vests in  raising  prices,  428,  429.  Table 
showing  amount  of  notes  in  circulation, 
rates  of  exchange,  prices  of  wheat,  and 
ftO  other  articles,  from  1833  to  1849, 
431 ,  433.  Amount  of  notes  in  drculation 
iu  Scotland  and  Ireland,  from  1842  to 
1849,  434.     (See  Gold.) 

Customs.  —  Duties  imposed  and  repealed 
from  1801  to  1849,  485,  486,  488-490. 

CusTOM-HousE.— Destroyed  by  fire,  and 
statistical  documents  lost  thereby,  in 
1814,  396. 

—  Error  of  annual  statements  respecting 


I 


qnantities  of   sugar   retained  iat  hoer 

consumptioOy   540.     No  aocoont  kcft  </ 

refined  sugar,  exported  to  Ireland,  vkiek 

is  supplied  wholly  from  Great  Brios. 

541. 
Custom-house. — Valuations  of  exportfd  td 

imported  merchandise  imperfect  35& 
Returns  of  numbers  of  emigraati  it 

fective,  129. 
Custom-boose  accounts  simplified  by  adsf 

tion  of  warehousing  i^stem.  465, 46€. 

No  custom-house  in  Switaerlaad,  3U. 

Customs  regulations,  exceedingly  great  m- 

provement  in,  at  commencement  oi  jn- 

sent  century,  461. 
Cutlery,  nearly  all  made  in  the  kingdoa 

proceeds  from  Sheffield,  250. 

Dantzic,  amount  of  tonnage  employed  is 
import  and  export  trade,  404. 

Davy,  Sir  Humphry,  his  work  on  sfR- 
cultural  chemistry  very  serriocabfe  ia 
improvement  of  soils.  145.  Great  beaeii 
derived  from  his  safety-lamp,  S74. 

Deaths.— Increase  of  populatioa  fron  £■ 
minisbing  proportion  of  deaths  an  ■Be^ 
ring  sign  of  prosperity,  35.  Table  of 
proportionate  deaths  from  1780  to  ISdl 
showing  progressive  diminuticw,  25.  Sue 
of  mortality  not  increased  by  briagxaf 
together  large  masses  of  popnlatioB,  H, 
27.  Number  of  deaths  of  aged  perton  is 
London  not  easily  ascertained,  27.  Btt 
of  mortality  in  Middlesex  lover  tbsa  ii 
most  countries  of  Kurope,  27. 

Table  of  ages  of  persons  buried  froa 

1813  to  1830,  28;   known   to  be 


plete,  29.  Table  of  annual  proportiaB  d 
burials,  baptisms,  and  marriages,  171^ 
1841,  in  each  county,  S3.  Annual  prs* 
portion  according  to  Registrar-GcBersf^ 
returns,  1839-42,  34. 

—  Increase  in  population  of  England  ad 
France  the  result  of  diminished  pnaor 
tion  of  deaths,  18.  Proportions  oi,  is 
various  countries  of  Europe  and  Amcricif 
22. 

—  Results  deduced  from  Inlls  of  Bor- 
tafity,  showing  progressiTe  decreMc  «f 
proportionate  deaths,  21,  29;  and  of 
deaths  under  the  age  of  20,  23,  24. 

—  Table  of  deaths  in  RwglaiMJ  ni 
Wales,  and  centesimal  proportioas  «f 
same  at  different  ages,  froai  1838  to  1841 
19. 

—  Rate  of  mortality  leas  in  "Rtgiyi*^  tgi 
Wales  than  in  other  European  countries 
and  America,  21. 

—  Table  of  mortality  fkxmk  small-poi; 
39.  To  1801,  burials  in  London  were  is 
excess  over  the  births ;  since  that  peM 
an  excess  of  births,  99,  40.  Annoai  ave^ 
age  deaths  in  London,  1701  to  1800,  asi 
1811-1836,39. 

—  Proportion  of  children  that  die  bdbit 
1st,  10th,  and  18th  year,  22. 
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Deaths. — Sugg^tion  by  Sir  F.  D'lvernoiB, 
on  recording  mortality  of  children,  24. 

Annual  proportion  of  Deaths  in  the 

Borough  of  Tavistock,  35. 

—  (See  under  Hospitals,  Tables  of 
Deaths.) 

Debt,  National. — (See  Finance.) 
Denmark,  population  of,  which  does  not 
equal  that  of  London,  consume  more 
French  wine  than  the  whole  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  561. 
Differential  duties  on  sugar,  extremely  bur- 
densome and  impolitic,  547,  548. 

—  (See  Duties.) 

D'lvemois,  Sir  Francis,  statement  of  com- 
parative proportion  of  deaths  to  the  popu- 
lation in  several  countries  of  Europe,  21. 
Suggestion  of  the  use  of  recording  mor- 
tality of  children,  24. 

Dependencies. —  Europe.  — Gibraltar. — 
Area,  population,  trade,  shipping,  729, 
730.  xdaUa,  important  as  a  naval  station ; 
its  area,  population,  trade,  revenues,  mo- 
nopoly of  grain,  73 1 ,  732.  Scale  of  duties 
on  wheat;  Government  monopoly  of 
printing ;  numbers  and  amount  of  salaries 
of  oflScial  population. 732,  733.  Agricultu- 
ral produce,  live  stock,  shipping,  733,  734. 
Ionian  /s/anditf.— Legislative  constitution, 
and  government  authorities,  734.  Area, 
population,  importations  from  Great  Bri- 
tain, shipping,  trade,  734,  736.  Heligo- 
land, valuable  as  a  station  for  pilots,  and 
depot  for  manufactured  goods ;  resorted 
to  bv  invalids.  736,  737. 

■  Asia. — Origin,  progressive  increase, 
government,  and  commercial  progress  of 
the  British  empire  in  India,  738,  &c. — 
(See  India.)  Ceylon. — Situation;  popu- 
lation, cultivation,  751,  752.  Produce  of 
coffee,  752.  Abundant  produce  and  va- 
rious uses  of  the  cocoa-nut  tree,  752, 753. 
Value  of  produce  of  cinnamon ;  surplus 
produce  burnt  by  the  Dutch,  753. — 
Valuable  gems  and  minerals  found ;  other 
natural  productions ;  manufactures,  trade, 
753,  754. — Mauritius. — Situation  ;  colo- 
nization ;  classified  population ;  export- 
able produce ;  quantities  of  sugar  ex- 
ported ;  val  ue  of  British  produce  exported 
to  Mauritius,  trade,  shipping,  754-756. 
Namber  of  slaves  emancipated  by  Act  of 
1833,  805. 

—  Africa.— Cape  of  Good  Hope;  situ- 
ation, area,  773.  Cape  Town ;  population 
in  1795;  in  1839;  in  1849;  exports  of 
British  manufactures  from  1827  to  1849, 
773,  774. — Exports  from  the  Cape;  ship- 
ping, tonnage,  774,  775.  Produce  of,  and 
demand  for,  the  Cape  wine,  has  not  ful- 
filled expectation,  775.  Whale  fishery  ; 
number  of  live  stock ;  extent  of  land  in 
crop,  and  quantities  of  produce ;  the 
African  oak  of  the  colony  valuable  for 
ship  building,  775,  776.  Bays  and  har- 
bours near  the  Cape,  776.    Number  of 


slaves  emancipated  by  the  Act  of  1833 
805. 

Dependencies.  —  St.  Helena.  —  Situation  ; 
celebrity  as  the  prison  of  Napoleon  after 
committing  himself  to  English  hospitality; 
yields  abundance  of  good  water  and  vege- 
tables for  supplying  vessels  from  India ; 
colonized  by  the  Dutch ;  population ;  ex- 
ports of  British  manufactures  to  St.Helena, 
776,  777.  Shipping,  777.  Ascension 
Island.  —  Situation;  yields  supplies  of 
fresh  water  and  vegetables  to  vessels,  778. 

Sierra   Leone.  —  Situation  ;    extent ; 

successive  transfers  of  negroes  to  the 
colony;  great  reduction  of  their  numbers 
by  mortality  and  desertion,  778,  779. 
Population  in  1844 ;  Kroomen ;  number 
of  emancipated  slaves  ;  government ;  un- 
heal thiuess  of  climate ;  trade ;  exports  ; 
shipping,  779,  780.  Slave-trade  in  Island 
of  St.  James ;  settlement  at  Bathurst ; 
purchase  of  the  Baccow  Territory,  780. 

Settlements  on  the  Gold  Coast. — Cape 

Coast  Castle,  Accra,  Dix  Cove,  Anna- 
maboe;  value  of  British  manufactures 
exported  thither ;  increase  in  quantity  of 
palm  oil,  and  other  produce  exported  to 
England;  population  of  the  district,  781. 

Fernando  Po.— Situation;  value  as  a 

trading  station  ;  black  population,  782. 

Domestic  Service.— (See  Servants.) 

Drunkenness,  prevalence  of,  in  1736  and 
1745,  attributed  to  the  number  of  gin- 
shops,  674,  675. 

Universal  habit  among  all  classes  in 

the  last  century,  675.  Personal  debase- 
ment and  depraved  conversation  conse- 
quent thereon,  675. 

Dundee,  great  increase  of  linen  manufacture 
since  1815;  quantities  produced,  227. 

Duties,  should  be  imposed  only  for  reve- 
nue ;  duties  for  regulation  always  pro- 
ductive of  more  harm  than  good,  500. 
Quotation  from  Dr.  Franklin  on  the  im- 
policy and  mischief  of  retaliatory  re- 
strictive duties,  501. 

High    duties  on  foreign  spirits  has 

kept  down  the  amount  of  consumption, 
557. 

Impolitic  and  immoral  effects  of  high 


duties  on  foreign  spirits  in  tempting  to 
the  commission  of  the  crime  of  smug- 
gling, 559. 

—  Duty  on  beer  repealed  in  1 830,  562. 
Beer-duty  same  in  Scotland  as  England  ; 
no  duty  ou  beer  in  Ireland,  564. 

Duty  on  candles  prevented  improve- 


ments in  manufacture ;  greatly  improved 
since  repeal  of  the  duty  in  1832,  571. 
Protective,  impolicy  of,  as  to  colonial 


commerce  ;  instance  of  sugar,  8U9,  811. 
—  Excessive  duty  on  French  wines  in 
favour  of  those  in  Portugal,  by  treaty  of 
Methuen  in  1703  effected  great  reduction 
in  quantity  consumed  in  England,  56 1» 
5G2. 


mi 


DDties. — Consumption  of  tea  < 
iiii]i"--1tii)n  of  high  dulies,  ii^^. 

Protpctite.  evil  effecle  ot  id  Fraiux, 

on  woollen  irade,  236.  337.    Opinion  of 
Messrs.   Vitliers   and    Bowring    quoted 


256. 

ExcessiTe  dutie«  on  foreign  winea  rhe 

cause  of  greal  dcereaie  in  relatJTe  con- 
Eumplian  since  1700,  500,  5G1. 

Kicesaiie  duties  on  tobacco  encourage 

Bmufcgliug,  566. 

Remarkable  effecU  of  high  duties  in 

diminishing  consnmpdon  and  revenue, 
549,  9S0. 

Duly  on  paper  Srst  imposed  in  1711 ; 

its  tendency  to  retard  the  progress  of 
knowledge,  StiT.  Increase  of  con  turn  ptiiNi 
of  paper  on  reductinn  of  duty|  in  1836, 
SGS,  569.  Increased  coosamplion  of  al- 
manacs on  repeal  of  stamp  duty,  569. 

Injurious  effects  of  probiliitonr  duties 

on  silk  trade,  21.3.  214.  Great  increase 
of  cunsuniptiou  produced  by  change  of 
sysl«m,  2!S-ai7. 

Decrease  of  consumption  in  tobacco 

allributable  to  increase  of  doty,  565,  S6S. 

Impositiiin  of   duties  deslmctiTe  to 

industry  during  (he  war,  4GB. 

— — Consumption  duties  required  to  be  paid 
OD  importation  of  goods  previous  to  1803; 
oppressive  consequences  of  that  system, 
4S1.  Iteductionorimpolilicdntieisiuce 
1B31,  497,  499.  Expediency  of  repealing 
many  uiiprodactive  duties,  49S.  499. 

Impolicy  of  prohibitory  dntiea  in  Rns- 

sia,  243.  244. 

(See  Legraey  Dutr.) 

Dvelling-housea  of  middle  classes  improTed 
mure  than  those  of  the  working  classes, 
522,  523. 

EiST  India  Compauy.— (See  India.) 

East  Indies.-(See  India.) 

Education Firel  measures  of  GoTernnient 

for  national  education  ;  Committee  of 
PriTy  Council ;  »ole  of  3i>,00ot.,  693. 
Adilrcis  to  the  Queen  in  opposition  to  the 
GoviTnmeiit  plan  ;  objections  found  to  be 
chimerical ;  lbs  opposed  system  adopted 
by  sneci-cdiiig  ministry  i  number  of  pauper 
children  left  in  ignorance,  693.  Prejudice 
BgninEl  the  education  of  the  poor,  694. 
Gradual  disappearance  of  this  prejudice. 
694.  Earl  of  Kerry's  inquiry  into  the 
state  of  education,  694.  Inquiries  inMi- 
luted  by  Statistical  Societies  of  London 
and  Manchester  ;  number  of  children  re- 
cfiTing  inslractioD,  1818-33,  695,  696. 
Incompetence  of  teachers ;  mental  con- 
dition of  inmate*  of  Parkbuni  Jntenile 
Prison,  696,  697,    Trwning  of  teMhsn ; 
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model  acbool  eatabliihed  br  X 
Shuttleworth  and  Mr.  Tuflbell, 
terara,  697.  Registration  of  ma 
made  a  critt-rion  of  instmetio: 
Number  of  marriages,  and  proper 
persons  who  signed  with  mark*.  SI 

Eduealion.— Great  Britain  the  l»la 
peau  natiotts  in  making  provisicn 
■Imction  of  the  people,  682.  Imp 
of  educating  working  classes.  681, 

- —  Duly  of  GoTt^mment  lo  iostr 
people,  GS4. 

Ignonuice  the  most  formidtbli 

uhslacles  to  i  m  ppovement  ;  Atd 
Sumner  cited  on  education  of  ^ 
687.  In  NoTa  Scotia  cdocatiin  p 
and  erimu  doea  not  exist,  688 
Amount  contributed  in  No.a  So 
184]  for  education,  689.  Testim 
Mr,  M-Gregor  as  to  the  beoefleial 
of  education  ili  that  colony,  689. 

Commencement  and  prD^ress  i 

Lnncasler'a  school  system,  69t>-697 

Labours  of  Mr,  Wyse,  MP., 

cause  of  national  edacation,  684.  61 

Knowledge   merely   of  readini 

writing  does  not  deter  from  crim. 
lostracted  penons  would  better  cal 
the  conseqnencea  of  right  and  wim 
dnct,  665.  The  edocator  must  tbr 
character,  666,  667. 

The  remedy   fur  iocrewe  of  ( 

633-650. 

Proportionnf  emigrantato  New 

Wales  who  could  read  and  write,  * 

Scattaad.—BttaTtia  of  nDmben  i 

rochial  schools,  scholars,  and  nbje 

Deplorable  deficiency  ia  Glasgow 

Ireland.—  Institution  of  the  nsi 

system  bj  Lord  Stanley ;  preiiooi 
Tision  for  education  ;  abase  of  a 
means  allowed  for  the  purpose,  703. 
of  Will.  III.  made  it  penal  to  reoriT 
but  Protestant  education,  704.  Tb; 
testant  Incorporated  Society  for  P 
lylism,  704,  705. 

■ •  Eslabiisbment  of  Board  of  Cf 

sionen  for  Education  in  Irvland, 
Hostility  of  Protestant  Clergy, 
Number  of  national  schools  an 
children  in  Ireland  ;  success  of 
national  system  there,  707.  708. 

ReiDBrtable  prevalence  of  edncati 

Iceland,  and  beneficial  consequences, 
690. 

Establishment  of  the  Kildare  S 

Society  in  Dublin,  70S,  707. 

Charter   Schools    in   Ireland  ; 

wretched  state,  and  large  amount  of 
lie  money  squandered  upon  them, 

(See  Crime,  Progren,  Bfannen.) 

Edward*,  Bryan,  quotation  from  U*  * 

tory  of  the  WeM  Indict,'  ob  "pliwtw 

711.  TIS. 
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Eggs,  valae  of,  imported  into  England  from 
Ireland,  344. 

Emigration,  1 26-137.  Causes  which  make 
it  expedient,  126,  127.  Government  con- 
veyance of  settlers  to  South  Africa  in 
1820  ;  tables  of  numbers  of  emigrants  to 
different  colonies  from  1820  to  1849,  128, 
129. 

—  Number  of  emigrants  who  arrived  at 
Quebec  from  England,  Ireland,  Scotland, 
&c.,  from  1829  to  1843,  129.  Number 
who  arrived  at  New  York  from  1829  to 
1841.  129.  Capital,  amounting  to  one 
million,  conveyed  to  Canada  in  1834  by 
emigrants,  132. 

Recommended  as  auxiliary  relief  to 

Irish  poor,  307. 

Preference  of  Canada  to  Australia  for 


emigration,  132,  133. 

—  Emigrants  proceed  to  Canada  by  way 
of  New  York ;  reasons  for  preferring  this 
route,  132. 

Employment. — Number  of  persons  em- 
ployed in  the  various  Government  de- 
partments, with  amount  of  salaries,  514, 
515. 

—  Comparatively  small  proportion  of  the 
population  unengaged  in  gainful  employ- 
ment, 520. 

England  long  pre-eminent  for  manufac- 
turing skill,  167. 

Has  hitherto  been  the  lowest  among 

the  Protestant  kingdoms  of  Europe  in 
providing  means  of  national  education, 
693. 

■  Foreign  commerce  necessary  to  Eng- 
land ;  has  peculiar  advantages  for  prose- 
cution of  foreign  commerce,  351,  352. 
Soil  inadequate  to  supply  food  for  con- 
stantly increasing  population,  354. 

Especially  interested  in  perfect  free- 


dom of  commerce,  263. 

—  Necessaries,  conveniences,  and  luxuries 
of  life  very  great  in  England.  521,  .522. 

—  Perfection  of  the   means  of  internal 


communication  in,  287-290. 

—  Great  increase  in  the  number  of  cri- 


minal committals,  631-632. 
England,  Mr.,  a  publican,  his  indignant  dis- 
claimer of  connexion  with  prize-fighters, 

681. 
Ewart.    Mr.,   his   bills   relating  to  capital 

punishment,  643,  644. 
Excise  licenses,  number  issued  in  1831,  67  ; 

in  1841,  68.     Table  of  licenses  granted  in 

1801,  1816,  1833.  1841,  71. 
Taxes  from  1801  to  1849,  485,   486, 

488,  490,  492,  493,  49«r. 
Expenditure.— (See  Finance.) 
Exports,  table  of,  from  1801  to  1849,  356. 

Table  of  real  or  declared  value  of  exports 

to  foreign  countries  and  colonics,  1805- 

1849,  359,  360. 
—  Tables  of  value  of  exports  to  foreign 

countries  and  colonies,  from  1827  to  1849, 

362-367. 


Exports. — Remarks  upon  amount  of  export 
trade  to  various  countries,  361.  Prussia, 
361.  Gibraltar,  367.  Africa,  367.  North 
American  Colonies,  369.  West  Indi'.^s, 
3^19.  Turkey,  369.  India,  369,  370. 
China,  369,  370.  Remark  on  the  official 
and  actual  value  of  exported  and  imported 
goods,  377. 

Custom-house  valuation   of   exported 

merchandise  incorrect,  357. 

Factory  system  and  manufacturing  indus- 
try do  not  abridge  duration  of  life,  26,  27. 

Factories,  number  of  persons  and  amount  of 
mechanical  power  employed  therein,  iu 
1835  and  1839.  76,  77,  232,  233. 

Felkin,  Mr.,  of  Nottingham,  address  to 
workmen  on  provident  habits,  4.')5,  456. 

FiSAXCE,  new  system  of,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Pitt  in  1797,467.  New  in.post  called  the 
**  Triple  Assessment,'  4G7,  468.  Income 
tax  imposed  and  repealed,  468,  469. 
Explanation  of  partial  prosperity  under 
heavy  taxation,  469,  470.  Invention  of 
the  spinning-jenny,  and  improvements  of 
the  steam-engine,  have  rescued  the  nation 
from  financial  ruin,  caused  by  the  expense 
of  the  French  war,  469-471. 

Tncnme  and  Ejpenditure. — Amount  of 

expenditure  during  the  war ;  disbursement 
of  1814  nearly  107  millions,  472.  Ave- 
rage annual  amount  of  expenditure  for 
the  10  years  ending  181. *>,  above  84  mil- 
lions; quotations  from  Sir  John  Sinclair's 
work  on  the  Revenue,  showing  gloomy 
forebodings  of  financial  distress,  from 
1736,  472-474.  Amount  of  the  publie 
debt  at  successive  periods,  from  173»>  to 
1 8 1 6,  473.  474.  Tabular  statement  of  the 
public  income  and  expenditure  of  the 
United  Kingdom  in  each  year,  from  1792 
to  1844,  475.  Amount  raised  on  loan; 
amount  of  Exchequer  bills ;  amount  and 
description  of  stock  created ;  rate  of  in- 
terest; annual  charge,  476.  Delusive 
nature  of  the  sinking  fund  ;  its  fallacy 
now  fully  recognised,  474,  477,  481.  Er- 
roneous financial  proceedings  relative  to 
the  sinking  fund,  477,  478.  Inconsistent 
measures  adopted  ;  dead  weight  annuity  ; 
conversion  of  perpetual  into  terminable 
annuities,  479,  480.  Incorrectness  of 
tables  used  for  the  purpose,  and  great 
consequent  loss  to  the  pui)lic  :  balance  of 
income  and  expenditure  for  the  10  years, 
1792  to  1802  ;  statement  of  excess  of  ex- 
penditure over  income  during  the  period 
of  war,  and  excess  of  income  during  sub- 
sequent peace  :  316  years  of  peace  required 
to  cancel  the  debt  incurred  duri?ig  24 
years  of  war,  480-484.  Plans  of  finance 
adopted  during  the  present  century ;  an- 
nual financial  exposition  called  The 
Biidffct,  483,  484. 

War   and   peace  expenditure    in   the 

period  1793-1815  compared  with  that  of 
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1816-1838,  and  of  the  period  1806-1815 
compared  with  that  of  1828-1838,  593, 
594. 
Finance.— Prorfiice  of  Toxef.— Estimated 
produce  of  taxes  imposed  iu  each  year 
from  ISOl  to  1849,  485,  486.  Estimated 
amount  or  taxes  expired,  or  reduced,  in 
each  year  from  1814  to  1849 ;  remarks 
thereon,  486-488.  Statement  of  produce 
of  taxes,  compared  with  population  from 
1811  to  1849,  483-490.  Table  showing 
amount  of  capital  upon  which  legacy  duty 
has  been  paid  from  1797  to  1848,  492, 493. 
Amount  of  revenue  received  from  stamp- 
duty  on  legacies  from  1824  to  1849,  495, 
496.  Progress  of  Customs  and  Excise 
duties  with  relation  to  population,  from 
1801  to  1849,  496.  Amount  of  revenue 
from  taxes,  compared  with  population 
from  1801  to  1849,  496,  497.  Statement 
of  relative  amount  produced  by  different 
articles,  498,  499. 

Income-tax  in  1803;  amount  of  real 

property  assessed,  606.  Amonut  as- 
sumed for  similar  assessment  by  Sir 
Robert  Peel  in  1842,  607.  By  Mr.  Pitt 
in  1798,  607. 

(See  War  Expenditure.)      Table   of 

expenditure  for  Civil  List  and  miscella- 
neous services,  from  1801  to  1849,  509. 
Historical  notices  and  successive  amounts 
of  Civil  List,  from  1701,  509-512. 
Amount  of  expenditure  for  miscellaneous 

I  services  in  1849,  512.  Amount  of  ex- 
penditure for  salaries  in  Government 
departments,  513-515.  —  (See  France, 
America,  for  expenditure  of  those  coun- 
tries.) 

County  and  parochial  expenditure. — 


(See  Poor,  County  Rates.) 

Fire  Insurance. — Amount  of  property  in- 
sured does  not  afford  a  correct  view  of 
the  progressive  value  of  property  liable 
to  destruction  by  fire,  596.  High  rate  of 
duty  acts  as  a  great  discouragement  to 
effect  insurances,  597.  Tabular  state- 
ment of  amounts  insured  in  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  showing  increase 
thereon,  in  1801-1849,  597. 

Finlaysoii,  Mr.,  table  of  population  (by  Mr. 
Rickman)  on  his  authority,  for  1700- 
1800,  13. 

Fisheries  of  New  South  Wales,  762,  763. 
Van  Diemen*8  Land,  767.  New  Zealand, 
772.  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  775.  Lower 
Canada,  786,  787.  Nova  Scotia,  791,  792. 
Newfoundland,  795. 

Fitz William,  Earl,  quotation  from  his  Ad- 
dress on  the  Corn  Laws,  in  proof  of  ex- 
tension and  increased  produce  of  agricul- 
ture, 152. 

Flax. — Increassed  demand  for  foreign  flax ; 
obtained  chiefly  from  Belgium,  574. 

—  Quantities  imported  and  consumed  in 
the  United  Kingdom  in  each  year  from 
1820  to  1829,  229. 


Flax  Factories,  namber  mud  power  of  i? 

operation,   and  the  niunber  aad  ajses  of 

persons   employed   therein  in   1635  vA 

1839,  230,231. 
Flour.— Wheat-floor,     quantity     imported 

from  Ireland,  345. 
Food.— Number   of  femilies   employed  b 

the   production  of  food   in  England  taL 

Ireland,  62,  63. 
Great  scarcity  of,  experienced  at  coah 

menoement  of  present  century,  owing  b> 

bad   harvests  ;    price   of    quartern   kaL 

Is.  10(/^.,  439. 
Prices  of  beef  and  mufton  in  l^M- 

1849,  589. 

Necessity  for  abolishing  all  restricnkKS 


upon  importation  of,  412. 

No  means  of  ascertmining  quantities  of 


chief  articles  of  food  produced  and  coa- 
sumed  in  this  country  ;  want  of  this  ia- 
formatiou  has  caused  fiallacioos  oompo- 
tations  in   treattsea   on  social   eeuuuun: 

• 

importance  of  knowing  accurately  tke 
amount  of  provision  for  susteuanoe  of  t>it 
people,  537,  538.  Disastrous  eonseqaeBCS 
of  deficient  information ;  popular  pre|«ifia 
against  adoption  of  any  organised  pba 
for  obtaining  this  knowledge,  538,  531 
Superior  advantage  of  arrangemen's  fcr 
this  purpose  in  Belgium,  539.  Faeilirr 
and  reasonableness  of  procuring  reuum 
for  this  purpose  in  England,  539.  544). 
Difficulty  of  ascertaining  amount  of 


consumption  of  food  by  famines,  582, 5^ 
Account  of  consumption  of  Tsurioos  artickc 
of  food  in  a  wealthy  private  fiaauly,  aai 
in  several  public  institutions  in  Loadoo, 
583-586. 

Foreign  Commerce. — (See  Commerce^. 

FoRGERT,  mitigation  of  penal  law  relating 
to,  642.  Bill  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  reUtiog 
to,  643. 

Foundling  Hospital  in  Ireland,  expense  oC 
and  mortality  in  (aot«),  705. 

France. — Exports  of  British  silk  goods  to 
France,  219.  Causes  of  snperioritr  of 
French  weavers,  2 1 9,  22 1 .  Woollen'  ma- 
nufacture. 235.  Cotton  manu£ftcture,  257- 
240.  Silk  manufacture,  240-243.  Gnat 
amount  of  smuggling.  241. 

•  —  Atlantic  ports  completely  ruined  dar- 
ing the  war;  Havre,  the  Ldverpool  of 
France,  lost  all  its  trade,  400. 

^—  Trade  of,  greatly  increased  since  tke 
peace,  400-402.  Table  of  imports  and 
exports  from  1801  to  1848,  400. 

Table  of  shipping,  inwards  and  out- 


wards  in  1820-1848,  401,  402. 


—  Has    become    possessed    of  our  bist 
machines,  520. 

Classification  of  employments  of  pop*- 


lation  of  France,  83  -85.    Division  of  the 
soil,  85. 

—  Consumption  of  iron  in ;  amoaet  of 
loss  by  exclusion  of  English  iron,  S88,  S$9. 

—  Calculation  of  extent  of  lands 
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yated  in,  and  of  the  number  of  ploughs 
emplojed,  288. 

France. — Adherence  of  the  French  shop- 
keepers to  the  use  of  the  aacicnt  weights 
and  measures,  3-47,  348. 

Relative  consumption  of  wine  exceeds 

seventy  times  that  of  the  United  King- 
dom, 561. 

Quantity  of  wine  made  in  France,  56  L 

Loss  to  inhabitants  of,  by  badness  of 

roads,  289,  290.  Number  and  extent  of 
canals,  312. 

Railroads  constructed  and  undertaken, 


290. 

— .  Value  of  plated  goods  annually  con- 
sumed, 252. 

—  Rates  of  increase  of  population,  18. 
Amount  of  population  in  1791,  1817, 


1825.  1831,  1841,  18. 

— —  Correspondence  of  number  of  mar- 
riages with  price  of  food,  440,  441. 

Franklin,  Dr.,  his  authority  quoted  as  to 
the  impolicy  and  mischief  of  retaliatory 
restrictiye  duties,  501. 

Free  Trade. — (See  Commerce,  Monopoly, 
Duties.) 

Fry,  Mrs.,  good  effects  of  her  philanthropic 
agency  in  Newgate  prison,  666. 

—  Her  evidence  on  the  evil  effects  of 
capital  punishment,  645. 

Furnaces,  number  of,  in  Scotland,  for  smelt- 
ing iron,  574. 

Gas,  oHgin  of  using  it  for  lighting  build- 
ings and  streets,  581,  582. 

Companies,  amount  of  capital  invested 

in,  624. 

Germany,  has  become  possessed  of  our  best 
machines,  520. 

Amount  of  exports  to.  in  each  year 

from  1827  to  1849,  410,  411. 

Progress  of  the  cotton  manufacture  in, 

243. — (See  Prussia,  Saxony.) 

Gibraltar,  contraband  trade  extensively 
carried  on  at,  367. — ( See  Dependencies  in 
Europe.) 

Gin,  enormous  quantities  consumed  in  1733 
to  1742,  674,  675. 

Gin-shops,  20,000  in  Tendon  in  1742,  675. 

Prevalence  of  drunkenness  in   1742 

and  1745,  attributed  to  the  great  number 
of  gin-shops,  674. 

Glasgow,  deplorable  deficiency  of  educa- 
tion, and  consequent  prevalence  of  im- 
morality, 679. 

Sheriff  Alison's  evidence  as  to  preva- 
lence of  drunkenness  in  Glasgow,  678, 
679. 

Glass  manufacture,  252,  Ate— (See  Manu- 
factures.) 

Gloves,  cotton,  low  price  of,  in  Saxony,  412. 

Gold,  great  increase  in  price  of,  dur'mg  the 
war  with  Napoleon,  379. 

Gold  and  silver  plate. — (See  Plate  ) 

Government  instituted  for  good  of  the 
people,  and  to  remove  domestic  calami^. 


no  less  than  to  protect  from  foreign  oat- 
rage,  127,  128. 

Government —Not  the  source  of  all  the 
circumstances  that  affect  the  happiness  of 
a  country,  24. 

The  duty  of  every  Government  to  pro- 
vide instruction  for  the  people,  683. 

Grain,  its  high  price  causing  importation 
from  foreign  countries,  occasioned  dimi- 
nution of  the  coasting  trade  in  1827, 1828, 
340,  341. 

Quantity  brought  into  Great  Britain, 

from  Ireland,  1815-1849,  345. 

Griffith,  Mr.,  his  evidence  quoted  as  to  the 
great  advantages  arising  from  improve- 
ment of  roads  m  Ireland,  294. 

Guano  imported  from  certain  islands  in  the 
Pacific,  for  manure,  1841-1849,  145. 

Guerry,  M.,  notice  of  his  work,  *'  Sur  la 
Statistique  Morale  de  la  France,"  656, 
657. 

Guest,  Sir  John,  evidence  of,  quoted  on 
amount  of  iron  made  in  the  kingdom, 
268,  574. 

Hardware  and  Cutlery,  (|uantitie8  and 
value  thereof,  exported  at  different  periods 
during  the  present  century,  247. 

Harvests,  extremely  bad  at  commencement 
of  present  century,  439. 

Havre,  the  Liverpool  of  France,  during  the 
war  lost  all  it  trade,  400. 

Hawkins,  Dr.  Bisset,his  work  on  'Medical 
Statistics,*  noticed  and  quoted,  37,  38. 

Health  and  duration  of  life  not  diminished 
by  bringing  together  population  in  masses, 
26,  27. 

Heligoland. — (See  Dependencies — Europe.) 

Hemp,  quantities  imported  from  India,  742. 

Hides,  quantities  imported  from  India,  742. 

Highlands  of  Scotland,  advantages,  social 
and  moral,  produced  by  opening  and  im- 
proving roads,  293,  294. 

Hill,  Mr  Rowland,  his  plans  for  a  low  and 
uniform  rate  of  postage,  709,  &c. 

Extract  from  his  pamphlet  on  Post- 
office  reform,  711. 

Himalaya  mountains  and  other  parts  of 
India  give  pasturage  to  fine  breed  of 
sheep,  744. 

Holland  consumes  mnch  greater  relative 
quantity  of  French  wines  than  England, 
562. 

Hops,  extent  of  land  occupied  in  the  culture 
of,  precisely  known,  145,  146. 

Horses,  demand  for.  diminished  by  esta- 
hlisliuient  of  railroads,  163.  Exag- 
gerated statement  of  Parliamentary  com- 
mittee as  to  extent  of  this  reduction,  164. 
Number  of  horses  kept,  and  of  persons 
assessed  for  tax  thereon,  in  1821  and 
1844,16.5,166. 

Number  imported  into  England  from 

Ireland,  343. 

« Difficult  to  ascertain  and  compare  the 

numbers  kept  at  different  periods^*  nam* 
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Horstuiin,  great  improvemmts  in 


412. 

Sliipped  larecTy  from  Saiooy  to  the 

Uniti'd  Statfs  ofAmcrira,  412. 

HosriTALS,  medicul,  oolice  ol  and  recom- 
rnendalion  to  institute  regular  and  uni- 
form registration  of  operations.  37.  33. 
Diudiantoges  of  oar  present  ignorance 
upon  this  suliject  stated  by  Dr.  Hawkins, 
38. 


A2-*i,  Table  of  adraiseions  and  propor- 
tion of  dtalbi  and  cnrrs  in  tht!  Lock 
Hospital,  44. 

Remarks  on  Si.  Luke's  Hospital,  and 

table  of  idmisEions,  cures,  and  deaths. 
fh>ni  1751  to  1844,  iO.  47.  Kemarks, 
and  tables  of  admissions,  cures,  and  deaths 
in  Bethlehem  Hospital,  1820-1349,  47, 
46. 

Foundling,  in  Ireland,  eipeosc  and 

mortalLtj  of  (nrrfr),  70.1. 

Hounslow  Heath,  common  occurrence  of 
robberies  and  murders  there  io  former 
times,  G.14. 

HoDSEE,  number  of.  in  proportion  to  in- 
haliilants,  usually  the  same  at  all  periods 
in  the  same  district ;  average  number  of 
persons  in  each  house  widely  difFerent  in 
diffi^rent  places,  but  permaiieutly  similar 
in  the  same  lucalilr  ;  average  number  iu 
England  and  in  Middlesex  in  1B01-1S41, 
625.  No  returns  of  inhabited  houses  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland  previous  to  IS3I ; 
average  number  in  each  house  in  Scot- 
land—Edinburgh, I  ret  aud— Dublin,  R!S, 
B26.  Number,  rates,  and  classes  of  in- 
habited houses  {  annual  rental  according 
to  rated  value,  53fi,  Total  number  of 
inhahileil  houses  in  England,  Ireland, 
Scotland  ;  increase  in  rated  bouses  from 
1812  to  183.^;  boitse  duly  repealed  in 
18-14,  b'il.  Increase  of  rated  dwellings 
indicntesprogress  of  improvement  among 
workiug  classes,  537,  528. 

Howard,  his  inciniry  into  stale  of  charter 
schools  in  Ireland,  704,  705. 

Hudson's  Bay  territory  ;  situation  ;  probable 
area ;  is  the  hunting  ground  of  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Componv  ;  supplies  furs  to  the 
markets  of  the  world,  7<J6. 

ICBL*KD.— Universality  of  edueatjoo  there- 
in, and  beneficial  consequences,  689,690. 

Ignorance  the  most  formidable  of  all  ob- 
sUcles  lo  improvement,  687.     (See  Edn- 


Imports  and  Eiports  of  the  trade  wit 
India,  74B,  747. 

of  the  United  Stales  of  America,  40: 

406. 

Table  of  import  and  export  trade  i 

1S03. 1814,  1835.  and  1H44,  399.  Amouc 
and  value  of  cotton  exported.  572,  .^7.3. 
,  Imports.  —  Possible  to  ascertain  averag 
value  of  all  foreign  and  colonial  mci 
chandise  imported,  357,  358. — (See  Con 
mcrce,  Trade.  Dutie*.  and  Couutries  an< 
Ports  under  their  respective  names.) 

Iraprovement,social, increase ofin  England 
521-524, 

India.  East. — Origin  aud  progressive  in 
crease  of  the  British  empire  in  India 
73S,  &c.  Increase  of  territory  and e*i(,-ne( 
and  fbrbidden  on  the  part  of  the  Conr 
of  Directors,  740,  741.  Irmplion  inti 
Affghanisian  prosecuted  without  the  sane 
tion  of  the  Court  of  Directors ;  not  at 
Indian  war.  741.  Advantageous  e^cO 
of  abolishing  commercial  monopoly  ol 
the  Company.  741,  &c.  Value  and  qnan. 
titles  of  imports  and  exports,  the  Iradi 
of  the  United  Kingdom  with  India,  742. 
74.3.  Extensive  aud  good  pasturage  (n 
sheep  and  climate  fevourable  for  pro- 
duction of  fine  wool,  743,  744.  Improve- 
ment of  East  India  rice;  flax,  tallow, 
oils,  limber,  might  be    imported   from 

lievennes  of  the  Company  deriTcl 

chiefly  from  land;  amounts  collected 
amount  of  the  Company's  registered  debt, 
and  other  pecuniary  burdens,  747,  749 
Constitution  and  powers  of  tiie  Conrt  ol 
Uirecton  ;  si " ' 

of  the  Board  of  Control ;  absolute  powrn 
committed  to  the  president,  748,  749. 
Territories  over  which  the  sovereigntj 
of  the  Company  extends,  750.  Com- 
mercial value  of  India  to  England,  790, 
751. 

Capabilities  of  that  vast  region  imper 

fecfly  known  ;  since  the  Act  of  IS-M  pnhlii 
nifention  slronffly  directed  to  commercial 
intercourse  wiili,  370,  371.  Remarks  oi 
means  of  improving  commerce  in  India 
371,  372. 


and    ibi 


^ppinjt  ( 


Bengali  Madras,  and  Bombay,  'i 

Great  part  of  the  Indian  steam  naij 

consists  of  iron-built  vessels,  a76. 

Steam  navigation  to,  3!9-3as.    Num- 

lier  of  letters  received  from,  32s,  3S3. 

Public  revenues  and  charges  of  Go- 
vern ment,  J  47,  748. 

Improved  despatch  in  coiiiii)Qnicatin( 

iutelligence  by  meana  of  steam-vesseli 
and  over-land  posts,  320,  321. 

Amo  int  of  East  India  coffw  con- 
sumed; assimilationof  duty  thereon  witb 
West  India  cofliK,  and  eonseqnntt  gr«al 
increase  of  eontntnption,  372,  373. 
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Indian  com,  qaantity  imported  fVom  Ire- 
land, 345. 

Indigo,  in  Bengal,  state  of  crop  accurately 
and  expeditiously  communicated  to  mer- 
chants in  London,  538.  Quantities  im- 
ported from  India  from  1833  to  1849, 
742. 

Industry,  produce  of,  may  be  more  equally 
distributed  hereafter,  if  capital  shall  ac- 
cumulate more  rapidly  than  population, 
521,  522. 

Amount  of,  greater  at  present,  or  ap- 
plication of,  more  skillful  than  formerly, 
524. 

—  Great  inequality  in  distribution  of 
produce  of,  521. — (See  Labour.) 

Inoculation  for  small-pox  almost  entirely 
discontinued,  40. 

Instbuction.—  Popular  education  now  felt 
to  be  necessary  by  all  parties ;  refutation 
of  M.  Guerry's  position,  that  crime  in- 
creases with  instruction,  G55-657. 

^  Influence  of,  in  restraining  from  viola- 
tion of  the  laws,  632. 

Proportions  of  criminal  offenders  able 

to  read  and  write ;  effect  of  instruction  in 
deterring  from  crime,  050,  kc  It  is  the 
duty  of  Government  to  provide  means  of 
instruction  for  the  people,  655. — (See 
B>iucation.) 

Intemperance,  increase  of,  not  proved  by 
increase  in  consumption  of  ardent  spirits  ; 
the  fact  of  double  amount  of  consump- 
tion consistent  with  that  of  general  im- 
provement*in  sobriety,  559. 

—  Crews  of  American  vessels  more  ab- 
stinent than  English,  132.— (See  Drunk- 
enness.) 

Internal  communication,  perfection  of  the 
means  of,  in  England  compared  with 
France,  287-290.  Source  of  jealousy  to 
the  French  commercial  economists,  288. 
— (Sec  Roads,  Canals,  Railroads.) 

Investments  of  accumulated  wealth,  617- 
624. 

Ireland. — Proportion  of  agricultural  class 
more  than  double  the  proportion  in  Great 
Britain,  61.  Proportion  of  occupiers  em- 
ploying labourers,  compared  with  Eng- 
land, 61.  Quantities  of  grain  and  meal 
furnished  to  England,  345.  Occupations 
of  males  20  years  of  age  and  upwards, 
68,  69. 

—  steady  market  for  labour  principal 
want  for  improving  the  condition  of  the 
working  classes,  306.  Employment  of 
poor  in  improving  the  soil,  internal  navi- 
gation, roads,  and  bridges,  recommended 
as  expedient  and  necessary,  306,  307. 

Extension  of  commercial  intercourse, 

and  establishment  of  manufactures  recom- 
mended, 308. 

Advantages  from  road  improvements, 

294,  295.  From  canals,  3C 3-306,  308, 
309. 

Emigration  suggested  as  an  auxiliary 


relief,  307.      Draining   and   reclaiming 
bogs  recommended,  308. 
Ireland.  —  Appointment  of  parliamentary 
commission  on  system  of  railways,  335, 
336. 

Trade  with  Great  Britain,  342-346. 

Amount  of  parliamentary  grants  for 

public  works  in  Ireland,  309.  Coals 
rapidly  and  cheaply  procurable  from 
England  for  manufactures,  308. 

Trade  with,  subsequent  to  1825,  assi- 


milated to  the  coasting  traffic  of  England, 
342. 

Decrease  of  consumption   of  ardent 


spirits  in  Ireland,  1840  and  1841 — re- 
markable event  of  the  age,  caused  by 
*  Father  Mathew,'  556.  Foreign  spirits 
almost  wholly  unused,  556,  557. 

Decrease  of  consumption  of  tobacco, 


owing  to  increased  duties,  565. 

—  Quantity  of  sugar  consumed  com- 
pared with  the  population,  541.  Imports 
refined  sugar  wholly  from  Great  Britain, 
541. 

—  Consumption  of  malt,  554. 

—  Discouragement  of  woollen  manufac- 
ture by  William  III.,  224.  Quantities  of 
linen  goods  exported  from  Ireland,  1800- 
1825,  22.5. 

Value  of  linen  goods  sold  in  the  dif- 


ferent linen  markets  in   Ireland,  1821- 
1824,  226. 

—  Revenue  from  legacy  duties,  495,  496. 
Table  of  probates  of*^  wills  and  letters 


of  administration  in  Ireland  in  1838,  602, 
603.  Less  provision  for  others  by  be- 
queathment  of  property  than  in  England, 
603. 

—  Population  returns  for  1813  imperf\;ct, 
9.  Summary  of  population  returns  for 
1821,  1831,  1841,  9. 

No  general  mortality  table  ever  pub- 


lished for  Ireland,  602. 

—  Foundling  Hospital,  expense  and 
mortality  of  {note\  705. 

—  Statistics  of  crime,  667-671. 

—  Great  increase  in  number  of  criminal 
committals.  631. 

—  Establishment  of  the  Kildare-6tre«t 
Society  for  Education ;  number  of  schools 
in  connexion  therewith,  and  scholars, 
1817-1825,  706. 

Number  of  emigrants  from,  to  Quebec, 


1829-1843,    129;    to   New  York,    1829- 
1841,  129. 

—  Party  spirit  interferes  with  all  e£forts 
for  the  improvement  of  the  people ;  in- 
stitution of  national  system  of  education, 
703,  &c. 

—  Act  of  William  III.  made  it  penal  to 
receive  any  other  than  Protestant  educa- 
tion ;  the  Protestant  Incorporated  Society 
for  Proselytism,  704. 

—  State  of  charter  schools,  and  abuse  of 
public  funds  for  their  support,  705,  706. 

—  Establishment  of  Board  of  Commis- 
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missioncrs  for    National    Education    in 
Ireland,    707.      Number  of   schools  in    i 
operation,  and  children  on  the  rolls,  1834- 

1849,  708. 
Ibon,  universal  importance  of,  as  a  material 

of  manufacture,  288. 
Quantity   imported    annually  at  the 

commencemeiitof  the  present  century  ,574. 

■  Quantities  made  annually,  208.  269. 
Quantities  of  foreign  iron  used,  of  British 

.  iron  exported,  and  amouut  of  home  con- 
sumption, 1806-1849,  574,  575. 
»—  Quantity  made  in  Scotland,  and  num- 
ber of  furnaces  in  blast,  1845.  574. 

—  Quantity  exported  from  Great  Britain, 
1801-1849,  247,  248.  Conversion  of  iron 
into  steel  an  extensive  business  in  Shef- 
field. 250. 

■  Extraordinary  increase  of  iron  made 
in  the  kingdom  during  the  present  cen- 
tury, 574.  Quantities  of  coal  consumed 
in  its  manufacture,  280. 

• Five-sixths  of  the  quantity  used  in 

Sheffield  is  of  foreign  production,  250. 
— ^  English,  exclusion  of,  from    France, 

288,  289. 

Amount  of  loss  to  France  by  exclusion 

of  English  iron,  288,  289. 

—  Comparative  quantity  of,  consumed  by 
abrasion  of  horse-shoes  and  wheels  upon 
roads  in  England  and  France,  289. 

. Amount  of  consumption  of,  for  agri- 

cultural  purposes  in  France,  288,  289. 

'~—  English,  superiority  of,  for  railroads, 
290. 

^-—  Origin  of  iron-built  vessels;  nearly 
200  launched  since  1830;  the  '  Gnada- 
loupe,'  a  steam  frigate  of  788  tons ;  the 
*  Great  Briiian,'  of  3,500  tons,  and  1,000 
horse  power;  great  part  of  India  steam 
navy  consists  of  iron  vessels;  advantages 
of  iron  for  naval  architecture.  575,  576. 

. Prices  of  pig  iron,  1835-1849;  of  bar 

iron,  1806-1849,  577. 

Joint-stock     companies     established    in 

Saxony  as  an  expedient  for  deficiency  of 

individual  capital,  4 1 2. 
Juries,  before  the  mitigation  of  the  penal 

laws,  induced  to  resort  to  perjury  {note), 

636. 

Kat,  Dr.  (Kay  Shuttle  worth"),  investiga- 
tion of  state  of  Spitalfield  weavers,  453, 
454. 

Kerr}'.  Earl  of,  inquiry  into  state  of  educa- 
tion of  the  people,  t;95,  696. 

La  DOUR.— Greater  amount  of  skilled  labour 
performed  in  given  time  by  given  num- 
ber of  workmen  in  England  than  in  any 
other  country  of  Europe,  52(».  Propor- 
tion of  population  engaged  in  labour  not 
agricultural,  520,521.  Social  advantage 
of  large  number  of  population  engaged 
in  prtxlactive  labour,  521. 


Labour. — ^Thc  agent  which  provides  all  the 
necessaries  and  conveni^ncies  of  life  that 
are  consumed,  524. 

Demand  for,  can  only  increase  with 

the  increase  of  the  capital'destined  for  thf 
payment  of  wages;,  470. 

Proportions  of  ages  in  differerent  fiax 

&ctories.  231,  232.-^Sec  Mann&ctores.) 

Convict  labour  in  Australia,  134, 1-^ 

Lac- dye,  quantities   imported   from  ItK^s. 

742. 
Laird.  Mr.,  quoted  as  to  the  fertility  of  tht 

Delta  of  the  Niger,  and  its  capability  of 

sustaining  a  large  population,  368. 
Lancaster,  Mr.,  commencement  and  progress 

of  his  school  system,  B90,  t:93. 
Leeds,  prices  and  wages  of  linen  mann&e» 

ture.  227,  228. 
Legacy  du^,  amount  of  duty  received  oo 

probates  of  wills,  60 1 . 

Average    annual    amount    oompared 

with  the  year  1848,  in  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland,  603. 

Remarks  on  the  legacy  and  probate 

duties,  491.  Table  of  amounts  snhjectrd 
to  each  rate  of  duty  from  1797  to  lS4i^ 
492,  493. 

— -  Amount  of  property  subject  to  it,  59S, 
601.  Probates  and  letters  of  administra- 
tion in  England,  Scotland,  and  Irrland, 
601-1.04. 

Leicester,  Earl  of  (Mr.  Coke,  of  Norfolk\ 
his  investment  of  half  a  million  of  nxney 
in  agricultural  improvements,  605w 

Letters,  number  of,  received  from  and  sent 
to  East  Indies,  1834-1836,  and  from  !$43- 
1845,  322,  323. 

Licenses  to  manufacturers  of  soap,  decretse 
in  number  since  1801,  570,  571. 

Number  taken  out  by  paper  manafiie- 

turers,  1801-1849,  569. — (See  Excise  Li- 
censes). 

Liebig,  Dr.,  by  his  chemical  investigatious 
has  rendered  essential  serrioes  to  agri- 
culture, 145. 

Life  insurance,  remarks  on,  598.  Great 
increase  of  life  insurance  offices;  expe- 
diency of  being  required  by  the  legblatuie 
to  register  the  amount  of  their  enaage- 
ments  and  funds,  598.  Assets  of  Uie 
various  offices  in  the  kingdom  amount  to 
forty  millions,  598. 

Linen. — Exports  of  Linen  very  greatly  in- 
creased, 573,  574.  No  means  ibr  aiscer- 
taining  amount  of  domestic  produce,  574. 

Lister,  Mf .,  citation  of  his  Report  on  Kegis- 
tration  as  to  numbers  able  to  write,  698, 
699. 

Literature,  increased  enconragemvnt  to» 
caused  by  increase  of  wealth,  522,  523. 

Liverpool,  amount  expended  in  public  edi- 
fices and  improvements,  620. 

Infirmary,  patients  admitted,  and  pro- 
portion of  deaths,  43. 

Trade  with  Ireland,  343. 

Loch,  Mr.,  quoted  as  to  gremt  moral  im- 
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proTement  iu  the  Highlands  hy  the  form- 
ation of  roads,  294. 

Lockhart*8  Life  of  Scott  quoted  respecting 
Mrs.  Behn*8  novels,  676. 

Locomotion,  present  and  future  improve- 
ments in,  298. — (See  Roads,  Canals,  Bail- 
roads,  Steam  Navigation.) 

London. — Impossible  to  estimate  exactly  the 
amount  of  articles  consumed  in  the  metro- 
polis ;  quantities  of  slaughtered  sheep  and 
cattle  brought  by  sea  from  Scotland,  580, 
581. 

'  DiflBculty  of  ascertaining  amount 
of  consumption  of  food  by  families,  582, 
583.  Account  of  consumption  of  various 
articles  of  food  in  a  wealthy  private 
ikmily,  and  in  several  public  institutions, 
583,  586. 

—  Prices  of  beef  and  mutton  in  London, 
1801-1849,  589.  Average  prices,  per 
stone  of  8lbs.,  of  butcher's  meat  sold  in 
Smithfield,  1841  to  1849.  590.  Cost  of 
articles  of  clothing  in  Bethlehem  Hospital, 
Greenwich  Hospital,  and  Chelsea  Hos- 
pital for  a  series  of  years,  590,  591. 

^—  Number  of  cattle  and  sheep  sold  in 
Smithfield  market,  1821-1849,  581. 

—  Progressive  increase  of  quantities  of 
coals  brought  to  London,  1821- 1849,  581. 
Origin  of  gas-light,  581,  582. 

■  Number  of  coal-vessels,  and  quantities 

of  coals,  arrived  in  the  port  of,  1831-1849, 
340. 

Remarks  on  the  returns  of  the  rental. 


and   sewer-rate  assessment,  showing  in- 
crease of  real  property,  609,  610. 

Extent  of  travelling  by  stage-coaches 


out  of  London.  301. 
' Public  edifices  recently  erected,  620, 

Costs  of  new  docks  and  bridges,   620, 

621. 
Ix)om,  power,  introduction  of,  instanced 

as   cause  of  partial   injury   to  working 

classes,  126. — (See  Manufactures.) 
XuNATics.— Number  of  lunatics  and  idiots 

chargeable  to  parishes  in   England  and 

Wales,  1844  and  1847,  50,  51. 
Number  of  patients  in  private  asylums, 

51. 
—  Proportions  of  cures  and  deaths  in 

county  and  other  asylums,    1840-1844, 

50. — ^(See,  under  *  Hospitals,'  St.  Luke's, 

Bethlehem.) 
Luxury,  increase  of,  a^ong  higher  classes, 

caused  by    increased    accimiulation    of 

capital,  522. 

M'Adam,  Mr.,  improvement  of  roads  on  his 
plan,  291. 

M*Culloch,  Mr.,  his  *  Commercial  Diction- 
ary '  quoted  on  the  cotton  manufacture, 
572. 

M*Gregor,  Mr.,  his  work  on  *  British  Ame- 
rica '  quoted  respecting  education  in  Nova 
Scotia,  689. 


Machinert,  introduction  of,  has  increased 
the  comforts  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people,  and  multiplied  the  demand  for 
labour,  683 

introduction  of  new,  causes  transitory 

but  severe  privations  to  particular  classes, 
126. 

Used  in  manu&ctures  of  Saxony,  is  of 

the  commonest  kind,  412. 

(See  Manufactures.) 

Machines,  our  best  possessed  also  by  France 
and  Germany,  520. 

Mackintosh,  Sir  James,  his  bills  for  abolition 
of  capita]  punishment,  641,  &c. 

Madras.  ~  Imports  and  exports ;  number  and 
tonnage  of  shipping,  746. 

Mails  first  sent  by  railway,  Nov.,  1830,  331. 

Malt,  comparative  decrease  in  use  of,  during 
the  last  100  years,  553.  Amount  of  con- 
sumption in  each  year  from  1801  to  1841, 
compared  with  population  and  rates  of 
duty,  554.  Consumption  compared  with 
population  from  1 829  to  1 849 ;  tax  on 
malt  always  been  unfavourably  and  erro- 
neously viewed  by  agriculturists,  554, 
555.  Importation  of  malt  prohibited  ; 
foreign  barley  cannot  be  profitably  malted, 
555. 

Malta. — (See  Dependencies  in  Europe.) 

Manchester.  —  Increase  of  population 
shown  not  to  have  increased  the  rate  of 
mortality,  26,  27. 

Infirmary;  number  of  patients  ad- 
mitted, and  proportion  of  deaths,  43,  44. 

Increase  of  silk-mills,  219. 

Great  increase  of  real  property  since 

the  peace,  610, 61 1.  Savings'  bank ;  num- 
ber of  depositors  and  amount  of  deposits, 
615,616. 

Statistical   Society  of,  inquiries  into 


state  of  education,  695. 

Inquiries  into  condition  of  working 

classes,  523. 

Manchester  and  Salford,  population  of,  in 
1801,  1811,  1821,  1831,  1841,  26,  27. 

Manners. — Habits  of  drunkenness  preva- 
lent among  all  classes  in  the  last  century  ; 
consequent  coarseness  and  licentiousness 
of  manners  and  conversation,  674-678. 

Drunkenness  and  scenes  of  depravity 

less  prevalent  than  formerly  ;  Sheriff  Ali- 
son's evidence  as  to  excessive  whiskey 
drinking  in  Glasgow,  678*  679. 

General  improvement  in,  accompany- 
ing increased  production  of  wealth,  522, 
523. 

Progress  of  moral  and  social  improve- 
ment among  the  working  classes  attested 
by  Mr.  Place,  676. 

Improvement  in  public  manners,  illus- 
trated by  an  anecdote  respecting  Mrs. 
Behn's  novels,  676. 

Instances  of  a  publican  indignantlj, 

disclaiming  connexion  with  prize-figl  "  ~" 
681.    A  greater  observance  of  d 
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than  formerly  :  profligacy  and  brutality 
much  le88  ex(iiUt«*d  in  public ;  but  high 
morality  deficient,  and  selfish  propensities 
predominaut.  681. 

Manners.  —  Deplorable  ignorance,  immo- 
rality, and  drunkenness  of  the  populace 
of  Glasgow,  678,  679.  Opening  of  coffee- 
houses for  promotion  of  temperance ;  de- 
scription of  these  establishments,  679, 680. 
Prize-fighting,  present  comparative  in- 
frequency  of,  indicative  of  improvement 
manners,  681. 

MANUFAcnniEs.  —  Comparative  table  of 
numbers  employed  in  manufactures, 
trade,  agriculture,  &c.,  53,  .55. 

— —  Increase  in  proportion  of  manufac- 
turing class,  54. 

—  Have  rapidly  and  enormously  in- 
creased, 572.— (^ See  Cotton,  Silk,  Wool- 
len.) 

—  Cotton  manufacture  doubled  in  Saxony 
since  1834  ;  cause  of  stationary  state  of 
linen  and  woollen  manufacture  in  Saxony, 
411,412. 

— —  Artisans  of  France  and  Germany,  from 
having  less  energy,  cannot  compete  with 
those  of  England,  520. 

—  Would  be  benefited  by  reduction  of 
duty  on  tea,  553. 

— — —  England  pre-eminent  for  manufac- 
turing skill ;  without  which  the  great  ex- 
pense of  the  French  revolutionary  war 
could  not  have  been  sustained  ,  the  spin- 
ning-jenny and  steam-engine  the  true 
moving  power  of  our  fleets  and  armies, 
167.  168. 

Wooilen  Manwfacturef  early  introduc- 
duction  of  into  England  ;  impolitic  prohi- 
bition of  exporting  British  wool,  168. 
Great  increase  of  the  produce  of  the 
manufacture  after  removal  of  the  restric- 
tion ;  value  of  produce  exported  in  1 700, 
and  in  1815,  the  largest  export  ever  made, 
169.  Value,  quantities,  and  kinds  exported 
in  each  year  from  1815  to  1849,  170. 
Quantities  exported  far  less  than  home 
consumption,  173.  Quantities  of  alpaca 
and  llama  wool,  and  mohair  imported  and 
re-exported  in  1849,  171.  Number  of 
woollen  and  worsted  factories  in  the  king- 
dom, with  the  engines,  number,  and  ages-of 
persons  employed  therein,  1 72.  Mechani- 
cal power  employed  in  factories,  232, 233. 
Proportion  of  ages  of  persons  in  mills, 
232.  Importation  of  foreign  wool  greatly 
increased;  quantities  imported  from  1801 
to  1849,  173,  174.  Parliamentary  com- 
mittee in  1 828  on  the  woollen  trade ;  num- 
ber of  sheep  in  the  kingdom  at  that  time, 
and  quantity  of  wood  produced,  174,  175. 
Extension  of  stuff  and  worsted  trade  at 
Bradford  in  Yorkshire  shown  by  increase 
of  population  ;  proeperity  of  the  woollen 
manufacture  similarly  indicated  at  the 
other   principal  clotlung  towns  in   the 


omntrr,  175,  176.  Jmprortd  breeds  of 
sheep  yield  coar^r  wool ;  foreign  wooUa 
rags  imported  for  mannfacturing  cbeif 
fiibrics  for  exportatioo :  ^reat  increase  in 
blanket  trade,  1 76.  Worsted  and  stuff  ma- 
unfiicture  likely  to  increase,  1 76.  Woolkn 
manufacture  discoorased  in  Ireland  br 
William  III.,  224. 
Manufactures.  —  Coiion  Afamm/actmrt.  rise 
and  progress  of;  in  Great  Britain ;  rtrfemce 
to  Mr.  Kennedy's  Memoir,  Mr.  B^ioes's 
History,  and  Dr.  Ure's  I->say  on  the  sab- 
ject,  176,  177.  Quantities  of  cotton  wool 
worked  up,  and  value  of  goods  exported, 
from  1801  to  1849,  177.  17d.  QuaatitT, 
description,  and  value  of  cotton  goods 
exported  in  each  year  from  I82t»  to  I84S, 

180.  Average  value  of  cotton  manu&f- 
turvs  per  yard,  and  of  twist  or  yam  per  IK 
1830  to  1849,181.  Prices  of  cottoo  Tan, 
from  1786  to  1832,  from  Mr.  Bannatyoe's 
article  in  the  *  EncyclopeHlia  Britaimica.' 

181.  Average  price  of  cotton  compued 
with  twist  at  different  periods,  182,  ISi 
Costof  cotton  yams  in  18li  and  1830; 
advantages  gained  by  thepoarer  locm,  \Si, 
Prices  paid  for  weaTing ;  pnces  of  cactoes, 
and  earnings  of  weavers,  from  1814  to 
1844  ;  prices  paid  at  Stockport,  from  18W 
to  1812,  184.  Progress  of  the  power- 
loom,  from  Mr.  Haines's  History,  185, 
186.  Number  of  persons,  males  and  fe- 
males, adults  and  children,  distingiuskiBg 
ages,  employed  in  cotton  mills,  from  the 
•  Report  of  the  Factory  Commiseiooen,' 
187-189.  Quantities  of  cotton  used  ia 
spinning,  in  1832,  188.  Kinds  of  work; 
earnings,  190,  191.  Number  of  oottcn 
Victories,  situation,  and  nombers  and  ages 
of  persons  employed  in  1835  and  IS39, 
192,  193.  Work  performed  by  one  spin- 
ner ;  wages ;  hours  employed,  and  quaa- 
tily  of  Hour  equivalent  to  his  earnings. 
194,  195.  Number  of  hand-looms  and 
power- looms  at  Stockport  in  1822  and 
1832,  195,  190.  Number  of  each  kmd 
in  England  and  Scotland  in  1830,  196. 
In  1835,  200.  Quantities  prodoced  by 
one  spinner,  and  rates  of  earnings,  by 
increasing  size  of  moles,  197,  198.  Pro- 
portion of  ages  of  persons  in  mills,  235. 
Mechanical  power  employed  in  frictories^ 
232.  233.  Remarks  on  flnctoations  of 
demand;  restrictions;  markets,  198,  199. 

Printing  cf  Cotton  practised  in  1676; 

quantity  printed.  1796  to  1830,  201.  Ib- 
provements  and  increase,  202.  Evil  of 
excise  laws,  202. 

Hosierjf  Manv/actnre^  chief  seats  of; 

number  of  stocking  frames;  produce: 
consumption  of  yam ;  value ;  wages,  2C'3, 
206.     Increase,  203. 

Bobbin-net  AfanvJiMcture,  number  em- 
ployed; wages;  statistics  of  the  trade  br 
Mr  Felkin,  205,  207-211.     Extott  anil 
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value  of  the  whole  cotton  manufacture  of 
the  kingdom,  by  Mr.  M*Calloch  and  Mr. 
Baines,2l2,  213. 

Manu&ctures.  —  Warp-Uice  Manufacture, 
number  employed ;  wages ;  value  of  ma- 
nufactured goods,  210,  21 1. 

Hardware. — Increase  in  population  and 
buildings  of  Birmingham  ;  prices  of  arti- 
cles manufactured  m  1812  and  1832, 
showing  reduction  of  40  per  cent. ;  amount 
and  value  of  hardware  aud  cutlery  ex- 
ported from  1805  to  1849,  245-247. 
Quantity  and  value  of  brass  and  copper 
manufactures  exported  from  1805  to  1 849, 
248,  249.  Description  of  factory  build- 
ings for  accommodation  of  operatives,  249 
ShefBeld  produces  nearly  all  the  cutlery 
made  in  the  kingdom  ;  increase  of  popu- 
lation of  Sheffield,  250.--(Se€  Sheffield.) 
Process  of  converting  iron  into  steel,  an 
extensive  branch  of  business  in  Sheffield  ; 
cost  of  fuel  consumed  in  this  process ; 
quantity  exported  from  1814  to  1849; 
quantity  of  unwrought  steel  exported  to 
America,  250,  251.  Value  of  plated  goods 
exported  in  1827-1849;  advantage  of 
English  manufacturer  in  machinery  for 
rolling,  252.  Value  of  British-made  plate; 
value  exported,  252. 

Glass,  manufacture  impeded  by  impo- 
sition of  excessive  duties;  advantages 
possessed  by  England  for  this  manufac- 
ture, yet  cannot  compete  with  any  foreign 
country,  252,  253.  English  plate- glass 
preferred  to  French  ;  quantities  and  kinds 
produced,  from  1789  to  1844,  with  excise 
revenue  thence  derived,  253,  254.  Limi- 
tation in  quantity  produced  occasioned  by 
arbitrary  regulations  by  Act  of  Parliament 
and  excessive  duties,  255-257.  Illicit 
manufacture  of  flint-glass  in  attics  and 
cellars,  257.  Duty  repealed  in  1845; 
advantageous  results  arising  therefrom, 
257. 

Machinery  used  in  manufactures ;  great 

importance  of  superior  implements  and 
ingenious  mechanism  for  execution  of  in- 
ventions ;  construction  of  the  calculating 
machine  of  Mr.  Babbage ;  parts  of  English 
cotton-spinning  machinery  invented  by 
foreigners,  but  made  in  the  superior  work- 
shops of  England,  258,  259.  Quotation 
from  Dr.  Ure  on  the  importance  of  perfect 
manufacturing  mechanism,  259.  Policy 
of  restricting  the  exportation  of  superior 
machinery  discussed  ;  impracticable  to 
prevent  communication  of  improvements ; 
fair  and  prudent  to  legalize  trade  in  ma- 
chinery ;  not  true  that  what  is  gained  by 
one  nation  is  lost  by  the  other ;  both  may 
and  do  gain,  2G0,  261.  Repeal  of  the 
laws  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  ma- 
chinery, and  of  skilled  artizans  from 
leaving  the  country  ;  resolutions  of  the 
parliamentary  committees  of  1821  and 
1825  for  allowing  exportation  of  certain 


articles  of  machinery,  261-263.  England 
especially  interested  in  perfect  freedom  of 
commercial  communication,  263.  Acts 
passed  against  exportation  of  machinery, 
264.  Repealed  by  6  &  7  Vict.  c.  84, 265. 
Value  of  exports  of  machinery  from  1822 
to  1849,  265.  Great  and  numerous  im- 
provements effected  by  applications  of 
machinery,  266. 

Manufactures. — Silk  Manufacture  establish- 
ed in  England  since  Edward  III. ;  im- 
politic prohibitory  duties  on  foreign  trade, 
213,  214.  Average  quantities  of  silk 
imported  from  1814  to  1849,  214,  215. 
Reduction  of  duties  in  1824,  and  conse- 
quent increase  of  consumption,  214,  215. 
Quality  of  English  fancy  goods  equal  to 
French,  but  cost  of  'production  higher ; 
ad  valorem  duty  of  30  per  cent,  imposed, 
221.  Extent  and  effects  of  smuggling, 
217,  218,  223.  Liability  of  silk  weavers 
to  occasional  distress,  217,  218.  Value 
of  silk  goods  exported  from  1820  to  1849  ; 
large  amount  exported  to  France,  219. 
Number  of  silk  factories  in  the  kingdom, 
and  number  and  ages  of  persons  em- 
ployed, 1835  and  1839,  220,  221.  Causes 
of  comparative  superiority  of  French  silk 
weavers ;  greater  cheapness  of  necessaries 
of  life  in  France,  and  artistical  education 
of  weavers  in  designing  patterns,  219,221. 
Present  ability  of  English  silk  manufac- 
turers to  compete,  in  the  heavier  goods, 
with  the  French,  owing  to  discontinuance 
of  the  old  prohibitory  system,  221,  222. 
Tabular  statement  of  quantities  of  silk 
goods  exported  from  France  to  England, 
1827-1843,  showing  that  more  than  50 
per  cent,  have  been  introduced  by  smug- 
gling ;  enormous  sum  lost  to  purchasers 
by  operation  of  the  high  duty,  223,  224. 
Proportion  of  young  children  in  silk  fac- 
tories greater  than  in  those  for  cotton, 
woollen,  or  flax  ;  proportion  of  sexes, 
230,  232.  Mechanical  power  employed, 
232,  233. 

—  Linen  Manufacture  of  long  standing 
in  England ;  encouraged  in  Ireland  by 
William  III.,  224.  Quantities  of  linen 
goods  exported  from  Ireland  from  1800 
to  1825  ;  quantities  exported  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  from  1820  to  1849,  225, 
226.  Value  of  linen  goods  sold  in  the 
Irish  markets,  1821-1824;  first  erection 
of  flax-spinning  mills,  226.  Improve- 
ments in  flax-spinning  machinery,  227- 
229.  Prices  of  yam ;  of  canvas ;  wages 
at  Leeds,  1813-1833,  227,  228.  Wages 
in  a  flax-mill  near  Leeds,  distinguishmg 
ages,  228.  Decrease  in  quantities  of 
foreign  linen  yam  imported ;  quantity  and 
value  of  linen  goods  exported  to  United 
States  of  America  in  1848;  quantities 
of  foreign  flax  imported,  229, 230.  Num- 
ber of  flax  factories  in  the  kingdom,  with 
number  and  ages  of  persons  employed. 
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ISnS  nnil  }»a%  230,  331.  Qunntity  of 
ramhrjc  lintii  icaport«i  from  Fnnce.  329, 
Compuiitivf  imrment  of  proportion*  of 
Bgft  of  pfiffiiik  in  fcctorief,  232.  Slale- 
mvtic  of  mechsnical  power  employed  in 
fiicloriefi  S3:;. 
Manufactures.— Slate  and  progrtss  of,  in 
Foreign  Coanoitt ;  atah'ments  nn 
tnbjfct  nol  geuerally  istitfactory,  334 

Wool'.m  Manufaclurt  in  Fraiiee,  wool 

importi^anil  eiportt^d  from  ITST  to  18 
33S.  Biiunly  pranted  and  duly  imposed  ; 
bad  effecli  prodnced  by  gyrteni  of  rtstric- 
tion  and  luonqmlj,  S36,  237.  Exports 
of  noolleDE  iu  1833,  339,  340. 

Collon  Mium/aclurt  in  Finnee,  diffld- 

TaDtBgM>UK  eonintion  of,  from  high  price 
of  coal ,  and  of  iron,  caused  by  unnise 
fiscal  duties;  great  in^Jrease  of  the  mana- 
hctiirenotwi<hstandin^,33T,3SS.  £ltent 
of  eontrabaod  importalion  ol  cotloo  twitt, 
23S.  FreiiL'h  importa  and  exports  of 
cotton,  339.  I'rogreES  oftlie  collon  maiiii- 
facture  ID  Germany,  343.  Progress  of 
cotton  raanofafture  in  Kutsia  and  SwiWer. 
land  :  inipolii'^   of  prntcetive  duties  im- 

"  ■    "  Advantage  of  free  trade 


Itugsia. 


i,  343,  3 


Silk  Sfanii/aclure  id  France, 

imponant  hronch  of  Nalioiial  indnstrj; 
progresiive  increase ;  produce,  import, 
consumption ;  (oial  value  of  the  maou. 
&cture,  340.  341.  Great  extent  and 
amount  of  i^muggliog,  241.  Quotation 
from  Dr.  Bonring's  Report  on  the  produce 
of  raw  silk  In  France,  241,  242. 

MiRiiiAQES.— Number  registered  in  each 
year,    from    1S01    10  1849,  32.     Annual 

Eroporllon  of  marriages,  baptifmr,  and 
uriata,  1796-1841,  in  each  county.  33. 
Annual  proportion accordingto llcgistrar- 
Gcaeral'srclurDS,  18.19-1842,34.  Fallacy 
in  estimating  decrease  of  marriages,  anr' 
of  inferring  tlicrefrom  increasing  pru 
dence,  34,  3.1.  Increased  duration  or  lif 
•  cause  of  decrease  in  proportion  of  mai 
riagrp,  35,  Annual  proportioD  of  mai 
ria^vB  in  the  torough  of  Tavistock.  35. 

forresponJence  in  England  and  i 

France  of  number  of  marriages  with  pric 
□f  food,  440,  441. 

SigiintHres  required   for  registrntio 

fiimiso  crilerion  of  proportion  able  t 
write,  b98.  Number  of  marriages  and 
proportion  of  persoDs  who  '—  ^  -'■"- 
marks,  699,  ;0U. 

Proportions  of,  in  various  states  of 

Kurope  and  A  merica.  32.  Table  of  regis- 
tered, from  1801-1849,  32. 

Marseilles.— Soap  mannfiictured  there    of 
olive  oil  superior  to  English  i 
tallow,  570. 

Ma^e«,  Jlev.  Theobald,  (Father  Mathew) 
his  agency  in  rauslDg  a  great  decrease  i 
consumption  of  spirits  in  Ireland,  556. 
■oritiiis. — ^See  S^pendenniei,  aW) 


Meal,  Isrley.  quantity  importeil  from  ' 

land,  fr«m  1R15  (o  1 849,  345. 
Mcaiiures. — I  See  Wci(-blB  and  Meamm 
Medical  GtBlistics,  neglect  of,  .17.  Ac. 
Melhuen,  treaty  of^  clfected  great  reduc 

in  cODBumpIioD  of  French  wine*  in  I 

land  by  imposition  of eicewivedifferes 

dutie?!,  5BI,  »6S. 
Middle  classes,  improvement  id  dwell 

of,  523. 
exhibit  less  of  open  profligacy  thai 

lower  and  higher  classes,  665. 
Middlesex,  rate  of  mortality  in,  lower  I 

in  most  countries  of  Europe.  37. 
Milan,  Napoleon's  decree  of,  dmatimalL 

ships  which  paid  tajt  to  the  British 

vernment,  378,  379. 
Mines  number*  of  the  popDiatioD  empto 

— —  of  America,  large  capitals  invei 
and  lost  in.  637.  628. 

MiMiNO.—  /mn.  — Early  celebrity  of 
mines  of  England  ;  prodnd  of,  in  iev> 
years,  commencing  1740,  36",  2B8. 
curate  ttalemenl  of  quantities  and  pli 
of  production,  fhim  1823-30,  and  in  It 
2G8,  369. 

71h  and  (.'opprr.^ Quantities  of 

produced  from  1750  to  1834;  India 
China  supplied  with  tiD  f^m  the  mi 
of  the  Island  of  Baoca  ;  importaiiooi 
tin  from  Kanca,  and  re-ex portatioos,  i 
371.  Qoanlities  of  Britisli  tin  npor 
and  value  of  tin  plate.  271.  Qnanti 
of  copper  produced  fW>m  the  mina 
Comaall  from  1771  to  184B;  quan 
proiluced  in  Ihe  whole  kingdom.  371-S 
Value  of  tin  and  copper  produce  of  Co 
wall,  272.  Value  of  the  mlnenl  prodi 
of  fi^glani)  owing  to  abtmdance  of  c 
and  application  of  steam  power,  1 
Advantages  procured  by  safetT-lain[ 
Davy;  great  improvements  in  ibesdt 
ofmininp,274,  37-S. 

Coal. — (See  entry  Doder  this  bead 

Siill, — (See  entry  nnder  this  head. 

Mitchell.  Dr.— Rctam  of  nnmber  of  chih 

and  deaths  in  Chriiit's  Hospiul,  44,  41 
Molsstes,  qua ntityi  cleared  at  the  Cns 

Honfe  for  consumption  in  1821,  Ml. 
guanlitics  imported  from  West  IdC 

803,     From  Autigua,  807. 
Monopoly   of    trade   id    cinnamoD  by 

Dutch  ;  surplus  produoe  ordered'  to 

burnt,  753. 

Impolicy  of  exelusivenett  id  corn 

cial  legislation ,  502. 

(See  Duties,  CoDunerec,  Tnde,  1 

tective  System.) 
Moral  Progress.— (See  Progrrw.) 
Mortality  of  children  in  Foundling  Heap 

Ireland,  705. 
(See  Deaths,)— Diminishing  Morta 

attributable  to  impruv«d  mode^  arts, 

habits  of  lift,  and  to  the  iDtrodoctM 

vaccination,  SO,  SI. 
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Mortgages  od  real  estates,  remarks  on,  605. 

Murder,  proportion  of  executions  for,  646. 

Napoleon,  his  measures  for  suppressing 
the  foreign  trade  of  England,  377-379. 

In  the  plenitude  of  his  power  unable 

to  present  the  sale  of  English  goods  in 
Paris ;  exorbitant  sums  i^izea  by  his 
commercial  indulgences  to  individuals, 
380,  381. 

National  debt,  interest  of,  in  the  years 
1793-1849,  594. 

Navigation  Act,  386. 

Navy  expenditure.— -(See  War.) 

Necessaries  of  life,  increased  amount  of,  in 
England,  524. 

New  Brunswick,  importance  of  possessing  it 
as  a  British  colony,  727,  728. 

Boundary,  area,  population,  787,  788. 

Trade,  imports,  exports,  788.  Shipping, 
tonnage,  ship-buildiug,  788,  789.  Tnree- 
fourth  of  the  surface  uncleared  \  nume- 
rous rivers ;  climate  healthy  ;  fitvourable 
country  for  emigration,  789. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne :  great  outlay  of  capital 
in  public  edifices  and  improvements,  620. 

Newioundland :  situation,  extent,  coloniza- 
tion, 795.  Population,  imports,  exports, 
shipping,  795, 796.  Shipbuilding,  796,797. 

New  Holland. — (See  Colonies,  Asia.) 

Newspapers,  reduction  of  stamps  from  4d,  to 
Id.  per  sheet,  718.  Number  of  stamped 
papers  and  amount  of  revenue  produced, 
1801  to  1844,  and  in  1849,  718,  719. 
Number  of  papers  published  in  the  four 
years  1839-1842,  718.  Number  sent  to 
and  received  from  East  Indies,  1834-1836, 
and  from  1843-1845,  322,  323. 

New  York. —  Number  of  emigrants  who 
arrived  thereat  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
in  each  year  from  1829  to  1841,  129. 

New  Zealand :  situation ;  estimated  popu- 
lation of  aborigines  and  Europeans,  770, 
771.  Laud  in  cultivation;  live  stock; 
produce  of  fisheries,  1843  to  1848,  771. 
Value  of  British  manufactures  exported 
to  the  colony  from  1 84 1  to  1848 ;  shipping, 
1841  to  1849,  771,  772. 

Niger,  Delta  of  the,  described  by  Mr.  Laird 
as  capable  of  sustaining  a  large  population, 
368. 

Nimmo,  Mr.,  Report  on  Improvements  in 
Ireland,  quoted,  294,  295.  On  canals  in 
Ireland,  303. 

Norfolk  Island.— (See  Colonies,  Asia.) 

Norway,  amount  of  tonnage  employed  in 
import  and  export  trade,  404. 

Nova  Scotia,  importance  of  possessing  it  as 
a  British  colony,  727,  728. 

Boundary,  population,  trade,  789, 790, 

Shipping,  ship-building,  790, 791.  Fish- 
eries, value  and  excellence  of  harbours ; 
Halifax,  791,  792.  Live  stock  ;  number 
of  acres  in  crop,  792. 

— —  Exhibits  a  remarkable  instance  of  the 
non-existence  of  crime  consequent  on 
prevalence  of  educatioo,  688,  689. 


Oatmeal,  quantity  imported  from  Ireland, 
345. 

Oats,  quantity  imported  fix>m  Ireland,  345. 

Occupation,  gainfii],  small  proportion  of 
population  not  engaged  in,  520,  521. 

Occupations. — Number  of  excise  licenses 
issued  to  various  manufacturers  and 
dealers  in  1831  and  1841,  67,  68. 

Great  advantage  of  classifying  popu- 
lation as  to  emplovments,  63,  64.  Re- 
marks on  this  classification,  63-67.  Num- 
ber employed  in  manual  labour  and  other- 
wise, 65,  66. 

Comparative   table  of  the   numbers 


employed  in  agriculture  and  trades,  53- 
55. 

—  Table  of  occupations  of  the  populati<»i 
in  1841,  57,  58. 

Statement  of  the  proportions  in  regard 


to  occupations  into  which  the  population 
of  each  county  of  England  is  divided, 
showing  the  variations  which  each  has 
undergone  from  1811  to  1841,  59,  60. 
—  Specification  of  occupations  in  Ireland 
in  1841,  68,  69. 

•^  Classification  of  occupations  in  1841 
compared  with  1831,  70,71. 

Remarks  on  the  occupations  of  the 


people  of  Ireland,  73. 

—  Statement  of  the  numbers  occupied  in 
textile  manufactures ;  in  factories ;  in 
mines ;  in  manu&ctures  of  metals,  75-80. 

Classification  of  population  of  France 

as  to  employments,  83-85. 

Omnibuses,  great  and  constantly  increasing 
number  o^  in  the  thoroughmres  of  Lon- 
don, 318. 

Ordnance  expenditure. — (See  War.) 

Paper. — Number  of  licenses  taken  out  by 
manufacturers,  1801-1849,  569. 

Increase  of  consumption  on  reduction 

of  duty  in  1836,  568. 

English  paper  supplied  to  Scotland  and 

Ireland;  quantity  charged  with  duty, 
with  amount  of  revenue  produced,  from 
1803  to  1841.  ^puty  on  paper  first  im- 
posed in  1 71 1 ;  us  tendency  to  retard  the 
progress  of  knowled^,  567. 

Quantities  used  in  each  year  firom 

1834  to  1849,  568. 

Prices  from  1801-43.    Increased  con- 


sumption for  almanacs  on  repeal  of  stamp 
duty  thereon,  569. 

Paris. — The  octroi^  or  town  duty,  on  all 
articles  of  provision,  imposed  at  the  bar- 
riers, furnishes  more  exact  nieans  of  esti- 
mating amount  of  consumption  in 
than  in  London,  580. 

Parkhurst   Juvenile  Prison,  mentRl 
dition  of  the  boys  condSned  there,  696. 

Pauperism,  86— 125.— (See  PoorLaws.^ 

Peace. — Great  accumulation  of  capital  iuM 
the  peace,  596. 

Peas,  quantities  imported  into  Eoglaad  ttom 
Ireland,  345. 
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PoeU  Sir  Robert,  hit  bills  for  abolishing 
capital  panishmeDt,  642,  643.  Bills  on 
enminal  laws,  643. 

^-—  Wisdom  of  his  declaration  that  colonies 
should  be  treated  as  integral  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  725. 

-—  Value  of  real  property  assnmed  for 
assessment  to  his  income  tax,  607. 

Pepper,  quantities  imported  fhnn  India, 
743. 

Petition  to  Parliament  of  London  merchants, 
in  1820,  against  commercial  restrictions, 
381-384. 

Pifls,  number  imported  into  Kngland  from 
Ireland,  343. 

Hmento,  quantities  imported  from  West 
Indies,  803. 

ntt,  Mr.,  his  financial  system  introduced  in 
1:97,  4G7. 

Place,  Mr.,  his  evidence  before  a  Parlia- 
mentary Committee  on  improvement  in 
manners  of  the  populace,  676,  678. 

Plate,  silver  and  gold,  articles  of,  used  by  a 
much  more  numerous  class  during  the 
last  25  years;  since  1815  ulver  forks 
commonly  used  at  tavern  tables  instead 
of  those  of  steel,  533.  Remarks  on  the 
decreased  quantity  of  plate  used,  1830- 
1837,  compared  with  the  period  of  1807- 
1614,  533, 534.  Improvements  in  manu- 
fiicture  of  plated  articles  has  diminished 
the  demuia  for  those  subject  to  the  plate 
duty,  535.  Table  of  (quantities  on  which 
duty  was  paid,  on  vrhich  drawback  was 
allowed,  and  which  was  retained  for  home 
use,  from  1801  to  1850,  535,  536. 

PooB. — Amount  of  assessments  for  poor 
fh>m  1812  to  1849,  517. 

— —  Origin  and  progress  of  poor  laws,  86. 
Act  27  Henr^'  VIII.  quoted,  86.  Act  43 
Elizabeth  onginated  compulsory  system, 
of  provision,  87.  Amounts  expended  in 
successive  years  for  relief  of  poor,  88. — 

—  Evils  of  the  system,  89.  Board  of  Com- 
missioners appomted  to  inquire  into  the 
practical  operation  of  the  laws,  89. 
Amendment  Act  passed,  89.  Table  of 
simis  expended  for  poor  each  vear  from 
1801  to  1849,  compared  with  popula- 
tion and  price  of  wheat,  90.  Prc^iortion 
of  payments  at  each  decennial  census, 
1801-1841,  according  to  the  population, 
91.  Amount  expended  in  each  county 
lor  relief  of  the  poor  in  each  of  the  years 
1801,  1811,  1821,  1831,  and  1841,  and 
also  the  average  expenditure  perhead, 
96,  97.  Poor  Laws  in  Ireland,  98- 
1 00.  Amount  expended  for  relief  of  poor, 
1840-1849,  100.  Poor  laws,  Scotland, 
100-101.  Poor  laws  in  various  foreign 
countries :— Norway,  102 ;  Sweden,  102  ; 
Russia,  103;  Denmark,  103;  Mecklen- 
Imrgh,  105;  Prussia,  105;  Wurtemborg^ 
106 ;  Bavaria,  108 ;  Berne,  109;  France, 
109;  Holland,  115;  Pauper  colonies  of 
HolUnd,  116*119;  Belgium,  119. 


Poor. — Annual  value  of  real  propexty  » 
sessed  to  the  poor-mtes  in  1841,  607-€Ci. 
—(See  Wages.  Working  Classes.) 

Population,  deficiency  of  means  for  esti- 
mating, pievioos  to  oflScial  returns  of 
1801,5,6.  Mr.  Rickman's  explanauflck 
6,7. 

— —  Proportion  which  the  two  sexes  bore 
to  each  other,  and  nnmber  of  adnlt  mala 
living  in  1831  and  1841,  in  different  pan 
of  the  kingdom,  12. 

-^—  Ages  of  persons  living  in  1821  ss^ 
1841,  and  proportions  at  different  ages  » 
the  population,  15,  16. 

of  Manchester  and  Salford,  1801, 15il, 

1831,  and  1841,  26,  27. 

Table  showing  the  occapations  of  iht 

population  in  Great  Britun  in  1841.  57. 

ProgressioDal   increase  of  popalado& 

Ihxn  1801  to  1841,  686. 

•»—  Rates,  and  causes  of  increase,  18, 19. 

—  Increases,  not  only  because  many  mx 
bom,  but  because  &w  die.  SO.  21. 

Increase  resulting  froon  dirainiikiaf 

proportion  of  deaths  an  nnerring  sign  of 
prosperity  of  populatiim.  25. 

Cnildish  ^r  of  sorplos  popolationjSS^. 

—  Kemark  upon,  including  the  numhen 
in  the  army  and  navy,  7,  6.  Comparative 
rates  of  increase  in  England,  IrrlaBd. 
Wales,  8,  9.  Numbers  and  places  of  bink 
of  the  population  inhabiting  the  differrct 
divisions  of  the  kingdom,  10,  11. 

— —  Mr.  Rickman's  table  of  the  popnlatios 
of  England  and  Wales  in  the  period  1 70(^ 
1800,  and  1570-1750  {moi€\  13.  Table 
of  numbers  living  in  1841,  distincvishiBf 
the  places  of  their  birth,  and  males  ftam 
females,  14,  15. 

—  in  England  appears  not  to  have  pressed 
upon  the  means  of  subsistence  so  as  to 
prevent  social  improvement,  522. 

Utility  of  narish  school  system  of 

Scotland  for  collecting  returns.  7.  Gene- 
ral accuracy  of  popiUatioo  returns  msy 
be  relied  on,  7.  Summarr  oi  popolatica 
of  Great  Britain  in  1801,  1811,  1831. 
1831,  1841,  7,  8.  Betums  for  Ireland  ia 
1821,  1831,  1841,  9. 

— ^  Advantage  of  classi^ing  population,  si 
to  employments  exceedingly  great,  63, 64. 
Remarks  upon  this  classification,  64,  65. 
Nnmber  occupied  in  manual  labour  nd 
otherwise,  66. 

-— ~  Table  of  males  20  years  of  age  com- 
pared as  to  number  employed  in  agrical- 
tnre^  trade,  &e.,  55. 

—  Comparative  rates  of  increase  of  the 
agricultural  and  manufacturing  elamc^ 
54. 

^—Comparatively  mall   portifio  miry 

ploved,  520,  521. 
No  general  mortality  table  rrcr  psb- 

lished  for  Ireland,  602. 
Number  of  deaths,  with 

property  bcqunlbedv  599. 
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Popalatioa. — Cl&ssifieatkm  of  popnlation  of 
France  as  to  employments,  83,  85. 

of  France  in  1817, 1825.  l$dl,  1841, 18. 

The  DelU  of  the  Ni^er  capable  of 

sustaining  a  large  population,  368. 

(See  Births,  Deaths,  Mortality.) 

Post  Office.— Taxes  from  1801  to  1849, 
485,  486,  488>490. 

Amount  of  postage  and  cost  of  oon- 

Teyanee  of  letters  between  Liverpool  and 
Manchester,  in  1828-33,  330. 

Mail  first  sent  by  Railway,  Nov.  1830, 

331.  Accelerated  speed  of  transmitting 
letters  by  railway,  331, 332. 

Mr.  Rowland  Hill's  plans  fbr  a  low 

and  uniform  rate  of  postage,  709,  &o. 
Extract  from  his  pamphlet  on  Post  Office 
Reform,  711.  Exorbitancy  of  rates  pre- 
Tioosly  imposed ;  progress  of  public  opin- 
ion in  favour  of  reduction,  709,  710.  Act 
of  Parliament  sanctioning  Mr.  Hill's 
plans ;  illicit  conveyance  of  letters,  710, 

711.  Question  of  loss  to  the  revenue,  711. 
Comparison  of  number  of  letters  before 
and  smce  the  adoption  of  the  new  system, 

712,  713.  Progress  of  rerenne  of  post- 
office  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  from 
1758  to  1850.  713,  714.  Rates  of  postage 
from  1710,  715,  716.  Effects  of  changes 
of  rates  on  revenue  from  1801  to  1836, 
717.  Annual  number  of  newspapers  cir- 
culated from  1801  to  1844,  and  in  1849, 
718,719. 

Power-loom,  progressive  use  of,  in  the  cotton 
manufacture,  185,  &c. 

Public  edifices  of  recent  erection  enumera- 
ted, 619,  620. 

Probates.— (See  Lejracy.) 

Production. — (See  Labour.) 

Progress,  moral,  remarks  on  the  importance 
of,  compared  with  material  progress,  630, 
631.  Fallacious  to  consider  as  the  ctmse- 
quenee  of  increased  wealth  the  increase  of 
immorality  which  may  be  concnmitani 
with  it ;  prevalence  of  crime  and  wretch- 
edness indicates  something  wrong  in  our 
social  procedure  ;  great  increase  of  num- 
ber of  criminal  committals,  631,  632. 

Progress  of  society  in  the  arts  of  life 

involves  changes  in  sources  of  employ- 
ment which  occasion  transitory,  but 
severe  privations,  to  particular  classes, 
126,  127. 

^ In  science,  literature,  and  the  arts ; 

each  succeeding  age  advances  more 
rapidly,  as  possessing^  the  advantage  of 
the  discoveries,  experience,  and  facilities 
furnished  by  the  age  preceding  it,  719. 

(See  Education.    Manners.) 

Prices. — High  prices  cause  decrease  of  con- 
sumption ;  instanced  in  the  case  of  sugar, 
542-546. 

587-591.      Permanent  alterations  of 

price  indicative  of  permanent  variations  in 
cost  of  production  or  transmission,  588, 
589.    Cost  of  building  a  74-g«a  ship  in 


1805  and  1836,  588.  Prices  of  beef  and 
mutton  in  1801-1849,  589;  of  butchers 
meat  in  the  London  markets  from  1841 
to  1849,  590.  Cost  of  various  articles  of 
clothing  in  London  hospitals,  590,  591. 

Prices. — Price  of  wheat  enormously  high  at 
commencement  of  present  century,  439, 
440. 

Effect  of  high  prices  in  diminishing 

consumption,  exemplified  in  variations  of 
duty  on  coffee,  549. 

Prince  Edward's  Island. — Boundary^  popu- 
lation, trade,  793,  794.  Improvement  of 
the  soil  retarded  by  impolitic  mode  of 
granting  land ;  few  immigrants,  soil  fer- 
tile, climate  healthy,  population  chiefly 
farmers,  live  stock,  794,  795.  Shipping, 
tonnage,  795. 

Prison  discipline,  improvement  of,  under 
the  superintendence  of  Government  in- 
spectors, 672. 

Prize-fighting,  present  comparative  infire- 
queney  of,  indicative  of  improvement  in 
manners,  681. 

Profits,  surplus,  swallowed  up  by  public 
expenditure  during  the  war,  596. 

Property,  real. — Amounts  assessed  for  in- 
eome-tax  and  poor-rates,  607-609.  Value 
has  been  more  than  doubled  since  1798, 
609,  610. 

—  Great  increase  of  amount  of,  in  Man- 
chester since  the  peace,  610,  61 1. 

—  Personal  and  real,  increase  of,  rince 
the  peace,  596.  Amount  of  personal  pro- 
perty in  1814-45 ;  increase  of  1000  mil- 
lions since  the  peace,  600. 

Property  tax  in  1803  and  1812;  amount  o^ 
real  property  assessed,  606,  607. 

Protection  to  any  branch  of  trade,  for  sup- 
posed beiftfit  to  particular  classes,  an 
unsound  and  impolitic  prindple  in  legis- 
lation, 550.  Favouring  some  at  expense 
of  the  rest,  occasions  great  waste  of 
capital;  interference  with  the  natural 
course  of  trade  highly  impolitic,  550. 

Protective  system  in  trade,  impolicy  and 
evils  of.— (See  Trade,  Duties,  Agricul- 
ture, Spirits,  Wine.) 

Commercial  restrictions  and  prefer- 
ences, so  long  and  stoutly  maintained,  at 
length  drawing  to  an  end,  811. 

Prussia,  Commercial  League  of,  407-412. 
Origin  end  preliminary  arrangements  of, 
407-410.  Came  into  operation  in  1834. 
Its  ostensible  and  political  objects,  407, 
409.  Names,  area,  &C.,  of  the  states  com- 
posing the  league,  408.  Principle  and 
policy  of  the  measure  discussed,  408,  409. 
English  exports  to  Germany,  firom  1827 
to  1849.  Cotton  mannfiietare  of  Saxony 
doubled  since  operation  of  the  Istgus, 
410,411. 

Erection   of    ootton-^imiiiig  milli^ 

243. 

Renttrk  oa  amoont  of  ezporMoH  1% 

8«l. 
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QuEBFC. — Namber  of  emignints  to,  from 
1829  to  1843.  129.  Di^adyaDtag<e  of  Aus- 
tralia as  a  praal  colony  fur  English  con- 
victs, compan.'d  with  Canada,  132,  133. 

Railroads,  amount  expended  in  their  con- 
struction from  1826  to  1849,  327,  328, 
622. 

—  Table  showing  namber  of  passengers, 
cattle,  sheep,  swine,  and  merchandise, 
conveyed  on  lines  of  projected  railwavs, 
299.  ' 

— —  iiistorical  notice  of,  in  England,  320. 
Acts  of  Parliament  relating  to,  from 
1801  to  1849,  32r».  Length  of  lines  com- 
pleted in  the  United  Kingdom,  at  the  end 
of  the  year  1849,  and  amount  of  capital 
expended  thereon,  3.30.  Number  of  pas- 
sengers conveyed  in  carriages  of  various 
classes,  with  the  receipts  arising  there- 
from, 1845  to  1849,  330.  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  line  the  first  for  panengers, 
328.  Tabular  comparison  of  amount  of 
merchandise  conveyed  on  this  line,  329. 
Amount  of  postage  increased  by  opening 
this  line.  330.  Mail  first  sent  by  railway, 
Nov.  1 830.  Rapid  transmission  of  letters 
by  railway,  331,  332.  Amount  of  Aires, 
and  advantages  to  the  public,  .332.  Exag- 
gerated notions  regarding  accidents ;  com- 
parative statement  of  the  number  of 
passengers  killed  or  injured  to  those  con- 
veyed, 332, 333.  Advantage  of  Govern- 
ment superintendence,  333,  334.  Parlia- 
mentary expenses  incurred  in  obtaining 
Acts  for  various  lines,  334.  Appointment 
of  Parliamentary  Commission  on  a  system 
of  railways  for  Ireland,  33.'^,  33G.  Num- 
ber of  persons,  in  various  capacities, 
employea  by  railway  companies  in  1849, 
336.  Government  system  of  railways  in 
Belgium,  336-:)38.  'Railways  in  United 
States  of  America,  338,  339.  In  Ger- 
many. 339.     In  France,  290. 

•^—  Projecii-d  railway  between  Cairo  and 
Suez,  323.  Commercial  advantage  of,  323. 

Redgrave.  Mr.,  quotation  of  his  remarks 
upon  our  criminal  legislation,  638,  &c. 

Retaliative  spirit,  rendering  **  eye  for  eye, 
tooth  for  tooth,"  fatal  in  commercial 
legislation,  .'^01,  502. 

Rbvemue.  public  and  expenditnre,  467-^71. 

Great  amount  of  loss  occasioned  by 

diflerential  duty  on  sugar,  547,  548. 

— —  Sugar,  a  very  suitable  article  for  indi- 
rect taxation,  541.  A  great  reduction  in 
duty  on  sugar  would  increase  consump- 
tion and  revenue.  541,  542.  Revenue 
was  not  increased  by  increased  rates  on 
sugar  in  1805,  542. 

»—  Evil  effects  of  high  importation  dntiei 
on  foreign  produce  in  reducing  amount 
of  revenue,  541. 

—  Loss  occasioned  by  operation  of  pro- 
tective duties  on  coffee,  650,  551. 

—  Not  expedient  to  <^iytein  revcDoe  by 
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duty  on  soap;  frands,  to  great  em;. 

practised  in  manufacture  of  soap,  to  v^ta 

duty,   569,    570.— (See    Duties.   Tndr. 

Commerce,    Agriculture,   Com,  Spir.Sb 

Wine,  Sugar,  Finaoce.) 
Rice,  improvement    of    that   produced  ii 

India,  744,  745. 
Kckman,  Mr.,  hit  table  of  popoIat]<a  i: 

the  period    170C>-180(V  •nd  I57u-i:> 

(jto^e).    13.      Table   of  ages  of  persc^ 

buried,  28. 
Quoted  npon  classifying  popolatioDU 

to  employments,  63,  (:4. 
£xpl]matioDS  by,  relating  to  enoaen- 

tions  of,  1811,  1S21,  and  1831,  64.  tS. 
Roads,  turnpike,  improved  oonsrraction  of . 

increase  in  extent   of,  since  181S.  i'f^- 

Length  of,  in  England  and  Walc«:  extes: 

of  surface  occupied  :  length  of  roads  i: 

each  county,   291,    292.       £xtenn>xt  '^! 

roads  in  Scotland,  293.     In  Ireland.  2H 

—  Social  and  moral  improrements  pr9> 
duoed  bv  opening  and  improving  roads  is 
Scotland,  293.  in  Ireland,  294.  In  Ear- 
land,  295,  296.  Scientific  improveoM^ 
of  roads  ow'mg  to  exertions  of  M:. 
M* Adam.  291.  Arthur  Toang^sdeacnp- 
tion  of  road  between  Preston  and  Wia& 
296. 

Advantage  and  perfection  of,  in  Ent- 

land,  288.  Loss  to  mhabitants  of  Fraaee 
by  badness  oi,  289. 

Past  and  present  meant  of  eomrnoE:- 

cation  of  Horsham  with  London,  ia* 
stanced  as  remarkable  proof  of  im|RVve- 
ment  in  means  of  locomotion,  296. 

■  Mode  of  management,  extent,  and 
amounts  expended  in  their  coostraetioo 
and  maintenance,  622-624. 

Good,  advantage  of,  for  incrcMe  of 

commerce  in  India,  371,  372. 

—  (See  Carriages. ") 

Romilly,  Sir  Samuel,  his  bills  for  ahoticoB 
of  capital  punishment,  639,  640. 

Rum,  quantities  imported  from  West  In^o. 
84)3 ;  from  Antigua,  807. 

Russia,  amount  of  tonnage  emplored  ia 
import  and  export  trade,  404. 

Rye,  quantity  imported  from  Ireland,  345. 

Salaries,  amount  of;  in  the  GorcnoBeBt 
departments,  513-515. 

Salt,  fossil,  obtained  from  mines  near  Nortk- 
wich,  in  Cheshire,  is  nearlv  all  ezportid: 
white  salt  made  from  bnne  springs  is 
Cheshire  and  Staflbrdahire,  284.  Qma- 
tities  sent  from  Cheshire  to  Liverpool  br 
the  river  Weaver  from  1803  to  1844': 
duty  on,  repealed  in  1825.  284,  285. 
Quantities  made  and  consomed  firom  1801 
to  181 7 ;  quantities  exported ;  much  bor 
extensively  used  since  repeal  of  the  dorr. 
285,  286. 

Savings'  banks,  remarks  on  their  econonal 
and  moral  benefits.  611.  Plartienlait  sf 
their  origio,  61 1,612.  Tiblcs  exlnhitiig 
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their  progress  in  England  and  Wales, 
612-616. 

Sayings'  banks. — Commendation  of,    114, 
115. 

Sayings  of  individuals  swallowed  np  by 
public  expenditure  during  war,  596. 

Saxony ;  cotton  manufacture  doubled  since 
Commercial  League  of  Prussia,  411. 

Progress  of  cotton  and  hosiery  manu- 
factures, 243. 

Immense  increase  of  hosiery  manufac- 
ture, 412. 

Wages  miserably  low ;  wretched  man- 


ner of  subsistence  of  working  classes, 

411. 
Science,  increased  encouragement  to,  caused 

by  increase  of  wealth,  522. 
Scotland,  utility  of  parish  school  system 

for    collecting    population    returns,     7. 

Population  in   1801,  1811,   1821,   1831, 

1841,  8. 
Advantages  from  road  improvements, 

293. 
-«-  Returns  of  schools  and  scholars,  701- 

703. 
Number  of  emigrants  from,  to  Quebec, 

1829-1843,  129. 
-^—  Linen  manu&cture  grcAtly  increased 

since  1815,  227. 
Comparative  amount  of  duty  on  pro- 
bates of  wills;  provision  for  others  by 

bequeathment  of  property  more  prevalent 

tlum  in  England,  603,  604. 

—  Quantities  of  slaughtered  sheep  and 
cattle  brought  from  Scottish  ports  to 
London,  580. 

— —  Foreign  spirits  almost  wholly  unused 
in  Scotland,  556, 557.  Quantities  of  home- 
distilled  spirits  consumed  in  each  year 
from  1842  to  1849,  557. 

Consumption  of  malt,  554. 

Aevenue  from  legacy  duties,  495,  496. 

Consumption  of  beer  ver^  inconsider- 
able; quantity  charged  with  duty  in 
1829,  564. 

—  Criminal  statistics  of  Scotland  ;  tables 
of  offenders  and  offences,  657-663. 

—  Great  increase  in  number  of  criminal 
committals,  631. 

Extracts    fVom  the    new  *  Statistical 


Account  of  Scotland,'  showing  the  pro- 
gress of  improvement  in  that  country, 
146,  147. 

-«-  (See  Caledonian  Canal.) 

Soott,  Sir  Walter,  anecdote  by,  regarding 
Mrs.  Behn's  novels,  indicative  of  the 
general  improvement  in  public  manners, 
676. 

Senior,  Mr.,  fiicts  on  pauperism  derived 
from  his  preface  to  *  Report  on  Poor,' 
124, 125. 

-^—  Statement  of  proportions  of  births, 
deaths,  and  marriages,  in  various  coun- 
tries of  Europe  and  America,  22. 

Servants,  domestic,  male,  number  of,  20 
yean  of  age,  66.    Female,  all  ages,  70. 


Servants,  domestic. — Comparative  statement 
of  numbers  in  1831  and  1841,  74. 

Number  of  persons  assessed  for  keep- 
ing male  servants,  1812-1849,  529.  De- 
crease in  1821  owing  to  expense  of  war, 
529.  Annual  expense  of  male  and  female 
servants,  530.  Number  and  cost  of  ser- 
vants in  Ireland,  530.  Not  taxed  in  Ire- 
land, 530. 

Proportion  of  population  engaged  in 

domestic  service,  521. 

Sewers-rate  assessments  in  London  and 
metropolitan  counties  in  1841,  609, 610. 

Shannon,  Act  of  JParliament  in  1835  for  im- 
provement o^  305. 

-—-The  river,  neglect  of  its  great  capa- 
bilities for  internal  communication,  304- 
306. 

Sheep,  number  of,  and  quantity  of  wool 
produced  in  1828,  174,  175.  Coarser 
wool  produced  by  enlarged  size  of  im- 
proved breed, 176. 

Number  imported  into  England  from 

Ireland,  343. 

Extensive  and  good  pasturage  for,  in 


India,  744. 

Sheffield,  superior  state  of  dwellings  o. 
working  classes,  523. 

Increase  of  population  and  buildings ; 

progress  of  hardware  manufacture,  2bO, 
251. 

— —  Consumes  about  515,000  tODB  of  coalt 
annually,  250,  280. 

Produces  nearly  all  the  cutlery  made 

in  the  kingdom,  250. 

Shellac,  quantities  imported  from  India, 
742. 

Shipping,  accounts  destroyed  in  the  burn- 
ing of  the  Custom-house  in  1814,  396, 
Table  of  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels, 
British  and  foreign,  in  the  ports  of  the 
United  K'mgdom,  from  1801-1849,  397, 
398.  Comparison  of  progressive  amounts 
of  British  and  foreign  tonnage  in  the 
ports  of  the  United  Kingdom,  396.  Table 
of  amount  of  tonnage  employed  in  1802, 
1814,  1835,  and  1849,  in  the  import  ajid 
export  trade,  distinguishing  countries, 
399. 

Table  of  centesimal  proportions  of 

British  and  foreign  tonnage  employed  in 
the  import  and  export  trades  m  1820- 
1849,  403. 

Table  of  numbers  of  ships,  and  ton- 
nage, built  and  registered  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  1801-1849,  395.  Number  and 
tonnage  of  prize  ships  registered,  396. 
No  public  registr}  of  ships  or  tonnage 
employed  in  commerce  between  1801- 
1814,  396. 

-  Proportion  of  English  and  Amencan 
tonnage  in  ports  of  the  United  Statas, 

391,  392.  Comparison  of  British  and 
foreign  tonnage  m  Englidi  ports,  392, 

392.  Pr(^gressiTe  increase  of  taumgi 
from  1801  to  1849,  393.    Table  of 
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ben  of  ships  and  toooAge  belonging  to 
the  United  Kingdom  and  colonies,  1803- 
1849,  394. 
Shipping.— Great  depreciation  of  raloe  of 
shipping ;  causes  thereof,  389,  890.  Mr. 
Uuskisson's  propottl  of  a  drawback  on 
materials,  390. 

—  Number   of  merchant   Tcaela    and 
amount  of  tonnage,  1803-1849,  6S6. 

■  Measurement  and  classing  of;  mode 
of  roeasurinf?  ships  by  taking  merely 
length  and  breadth  to  ascertain  cabic 
capacity  ;  CTils  resulting  from  this  system 
as  connected  with  duties  on  registerrd 
tonnage,  45S,  459.  Committees  formed  in 
1321  and  1834  to  inquire  conoeming 
these  evils ;  ressels  since  the  adoption  of 
scientific  measurement  boilt  with  better 
and  safer  proportions,  459.  CHassifica- 
tion  of  vessels  by  registry  at  Lloyd's; 
bad  consequences  through  neglect  of  du- 
rability in  construction ;  superior  system 
now  s^opted  securing  desirable  attention 
to  building  and  repairs,  459,  460. 

—  Estimate  of  expense  of  building  a 
74-gun  ship,  of  170C  tons,  588. 

Origin  of  iron-built  vessels ;  nearly  900 

launch^  since  1830;  the  'Guadakmpe' 
steam  frigate,  of  788  tons ;  the  '  Great 
Britain,'  of  3500  tons,  and  1000  horse 
power ;  great  part  of  Esst  India  steam 
navy  consists  of  iron  vessels ;  advantages 
of  iron  over  timber  for  naval  architecture, 
575.  576. 

-»—  (See  India,  Calcutta,  Madras,  Bombay, 
Mauritius.) 

Table  of  ships  engaged  in  China  trade, 

370.  Number  and  tonnage  employed  in 
the  West  India  trade  from  18Sa  to  1849, 
802. 

of  France,  401-403. 

(See  Trade,  Commerce.) 

Ships.— Great  part  of  our  meichant  vessels 
the  most  unsightly  in  Europe ;  eaU  badly, 
unmanageable  in  bad  weather,  ocosequent 
great  loss  of  life,  458,  459. 

Shipowners,  a  numeroos  and  wealthy  body, 
continually  complaining  of  distress,  390, 
391. 

»—  Their  complaint  of  competition  from. 
foreign  tonnage  in  the  English  ports  re- 
plied to,  391,  399.  396,  402-404. 

Shuttleworth,  Sir  James,  establidmient  of 
model  school  at  Battersea,  697. 

SidneT,  New  South  Wales,  land  in  the  town 
sold  at  20,000/.  per  acre,  757. 

Sierra  Leone.  —  (See  Dependendes  in 
Africa.) 

Silk. — (See  Mamifiictures.) 

Silk  and  silk  goods,  quantities  imported 
from  India,  7 13. 

—  Amount  annually  expended  on  silk 
fabrics  in  the  United  Kingdom,  573. — 
(See  Manufactures,  Silk.) 

Sinclair,  Sir  John,  his  statiitioal  aeooant  of 
Scotland,  146, 147. 


Sinclair,  Sir  John.— QootetioDS  fhw  hii 

work  on  the  public  reTenoe,  473. 
Slave  Trade  of  the  West  Indies.— (See  West 

Indies.) 
— —  Carried  oo  bj  the  Afnean  CoBtpsiT 
in  the  island  of  81  James,  780. 

Slaves,  loan  in  1836  for  oonpenaatioo  fer 
maniuraission  of,  did  ooC  mack  dinissik 
national  capital,  596. 

Small-pox. — Tables  of  naortality  from  small- 
pox, compared  wiA  totaJ  nortalitv,  froa 
1701-1830,  and  from  IS38  to  1847r39,4ti. 
Admissions  into  the  SmaJl-poz  Hospitti 
still  nnmerooa,  40,  41. 

Table  of  numbers   adntitted  into  te 

anall-poK  Hospital,  1794-1844,  aad  prs- 
portion  of  deaths,  41. 

Mortality  from  small-peoc  is  Irelad, 

compared  with  toua  mortality,  froa 
1831 -2  to  1841,41,  42. 

Smith,  Adam,  citation  from  his  *  WealA  of 
Nations,'   on    impolicy    of 
monopoly  in  colonies,  798,  7S3. 

SmithMd,  nsniber  of  cattle    and 
broos^t  to,  1831-1849,  581. 

Smaggling  encoarsged  by  exeemiTe  dstr 
on  tobacco,  566. 

EztensiTe  smuggling  of  oattaa  twm 

into  France,  238. 

Extent  and  effects  of  eoatraband  trade 

in  foreign  silk  gooda,  217,  218,  223. 

Extensirely  carried  on  at  Gibrallv, 

367, 729,  730. 

^-^  Immonl    efiecta  of  high 
tempting  to  tiie  commission  ^  the 
of  smaggling,  557,  559. 

Social  imrprorement  aoeompaoiM 

lation  of  capital,  521,  522.  lacrvase  o£ 
in  England,  521-524. 

Soap,  extent  of  consamptioii  dependent  oa 
increase  of  manulhctares ;  deflciency  of 
official  records  of  quantities  prodaccd  and 
consumed;  prendenoeof  fraadoleBt pio- 
cesses  for  erasion  of  the  dniy,  569. 

Not  expedient  to  derire  revenae  frosi 

dnty  on  soap ;  enforcement  of  excise  doty 
prevents  improTement  in  manofoetarr. 
fi69,  570.  Conseqaent  saperimiiy  of 
foreign  soap,  570. 

Only   imperfect   aecoirat   ohtaiaahle 

of  amoant  of  eonsamptioii,  1801-4849, 
570. 

Spain,  amoant  of  exports  to^  ooamdtrabk^ 
.367. 

Spinning-jenny,  inTeotioa  oC  eomhined  with 
the  steam  engine,  has  enabled  as  is 
trinraph  over  dilBealtics  aaparallslcd 
in  the  history  of  the  world,  470^ 
471. 

Spirits,  quantities  consamed,  1802  to  1841, 
compared  with  population  and  raiea  of 
duty,   555,  556.     Qoantitiea    of 
distilled  spirits  eoasnaied  in 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  in  each  wear 
1842  to  1849, 657.  Decrease  of  oom—^ 
tioo  of  spiriHia  Ireland  in  I840»  I841, 
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through  the  agency  of  Father  Mathew, 
556.  Foreign  spirits  almost  wholly  un- 
used in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  556,  557. 
Quantity  of  rum  consumed  in  England, 
Ireland,  Scotland,  and  the  United  King- 
dom, compared  with  population  and  rates 
of  duty,  557,  558.  Quantity  of  foreign 
spirits  consumed  in  ditto,  558.  EtU 
effects  of  high  duties  on  foreign  spirits, 
557. 

Spirits. — Increase  in  the  consumption  of, 
might  not  prove  any  increase  of  intem- 
perance, 559. 

Only  a  small  proportion  distilled  from 

malted  grain,  553. 

Foreign,  duty  reduced  in  1846  ;  quan- 


tities consumed  in  each  year  from  1842 
to  1849,  559. 

Spitalfields  weavers  improvident;  many 
provided  with  only  working  dress ;  keep 
pigeons  and  cultivate  flowers,  452,  453. 
Dr.  Kay's  investigations  in  the  Spital- 
fields district,  453,  454. 

Stage-coaches.---(See  Carriages.) 

Stamps,  taxes  from  1801  to  1849,  485,  486, 
4S8-490,  492,  493,  495-497. 

Stanley,  Lord,  institution  of  national  system 
of  education  in  Ireland,  703. 

Statistical  Society  of  London,  inquiries  into 
state  of  education,  695. 

—  Citation  from  Transactions  of,  respect- 
ing expense  of  servants  and  carriages, 
529-532. 

Steam-engines,  number  in  Birmingham,  625. 

Steam-power  in  cotton  Victories,  177,  193, 

625,  626. 
•— ^  Employment  of,  in  draining  land,  154, 

155. 

—  Number  employed  in  ketones, 
233. 

Improvements  in,  have  produced  al- 
most nuigical  effects  upon  the  productive 
energies  of  the  kingdom,  470,  471. 

Steam-navigation,  historical  notice  of,  315, 
Number  and  tonnage  of  steam-vessels 
employed  at  different  ports  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Colonies  in  1849,  315. 
Number  and  tonnage  of  steam-vessels 
built  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  colo- 
nies, 1814>1849,  316.  Progressive  an- 
nual increase  of  numbers,  317.  Supe- 
riority of  steam-vessels  for  passengers  and 
ibr  caraoes  more  valuable  than  bulky, 
316.  Contrast  of  passage  to  Gravesend 
by  sailing  boats  rormerly  and  steam- 
vessels  at  present,  317,318.  Prodigious 
increase  of  passengers  conveyed  to  various 
places,  318,  319.  Steam  navigation  to 
America,  West  Indies,  and  East  Indies, 
319,  323. 

■  Number  and  tonnage  of  steam-vessels, 
to  and  from  ports  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
1880-1849,  324.  Steam-vessels  used  by 
every  European  power,  and  other  foreign 
nations,  325.  Trade  vrith  Ireland  in- 
creased by  steam-vesiela,  343,  344. 


Steam-vessels  diminish  the  number  of  sea* 
men  (note),  390. 

— —  Number  and  amount  of  horse-power 
in  the  British  empire,  315,  627. 

Steel,  quantity  exported,  1814-1849,  251. 

St  Helena. — (See  Dependencies  in  Africa.) 

St.  Lawrence,  river,  navigation  of,  tedious 
and  dangerous  in  winter,  132. 

Stock,  amount  and  description  of  stock 
created  from  1801  to  1821,  476. 

Suez,  projected  railway  from,  to  Cairo,  323. 

Sugar,  quantities  consumed  in  the  United 
Kingdom  in  each  year,  1830  to  1849,  with 
the  price,  and  average  quantity  to  each 
person  of  the  whole  population  ;  curious 
correspondence  of  this  average  with  fluc- 
tuations in  price,  542,  543.  Hi^h  price 
of,  decreases  amount  of  consumption  even 
under  circumstances  &vourable  to  increase 
of  demand,  544-546. 

Great  and   palpable   error    involved 

in  the  custom-house  statements  of  quanti- 
ties retained  for  home  consumption,  540. 
Table  exhibiting  for  1801,  1811,  1821, 
the  auantitv  consumed  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  compared  with  the  popula- 
tion, 541,  Sugar,  an  article  of  very 
general  consumption,  very  suitable  for 
udirect  taxation,  to  supply  revenue,  541. 

—  Quantities  exported  from  Mauritius, 
1820-1842  ;  quantities  imported  into  the 
United  Kingdom  from  Mauritius,  755. 

— ^  Duty  on  sugar  too  high ;  great  reduc- 
tion of  it  would  increase  consumption  and 
revenue,  541,  542. 

Differential  duty  on  sugar  extremely 

burdensome  and  impolitic ;  extravagantly 
great ;  acts  as  pnAibition  to  consumption ; 
occasions  extensive  loss  to  the  revenue; 
desirable  to  abolish  it  altogether,  547, 
548. 

—  Tabular  exhibition  of  enormous  loss 
to  the  revenue  through  operation  of  pro- 
hibitory differential  duty,  548. 

Amount  of  importations  from  West 

Indies  in  1831,  compared  with  1840,  546. 
Fallacy  of  the  argument  that  high  price 
of  sugar  is  necessary  to  the  emancipated 
negro  population  of  the  West  Indies,  546, 
547. 

Quantities  imported  from  West  Indies, 

1822-1849,  803 ;  from  Antigua,  807. 

Sumner,  Dr.,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
cited  on  the  education  of  the  poor,  687. 

Sunday-schools,  their  first  existence  owing 
chiefly  to  Mr.  Raikes,  690. 

Swan  jfiver. — (See  Colonies,  Settlement  of 
Western  Australia.) 

Sweden. — Amount  of  tonnage  employed  in 
import  and  export  trade»  404. 

Switxerland  has  no  custom-house ;  baa  free 
trade  in  its  fullest  extent,  244.  Has  de- 
clined joining  the  Prussian  Commercial 
League,  244. 

Sykes,  Colonel,  his  attimatea  of  annual  ex- 
penses of  servants,  530 ;  of  earriagea,  58L 
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Tatutool,  parith  regUiera  of  the  borough 
of,  35,  36. 

Popalatioo  of,  1801,  1811,  1821,  1831, 

Aud  1841,35. 
Taxef .— (See  Finmooe,  Produce  of  Twwt.) 
^-^  Indirect  preferred  to  direct,  by  Go- 

▼emmentB,  4G8. 
Tazatioo,  effects  of,  espeeiallj  exhibited  in 
the  flactuatious  of  the  coffee  trade,  548, 549. 
Tea,  amoaut  of  consumptioii  of,  indicating 
condition  of  working  classes,  558. 

I  Consumption  and  revenue  would  be 
increased  by  bold  reduction  of  doty  on 
it^  553. 

—  Consumption  of,  diminished  by  im- 
poslUou  of  high  duties,  553. 

Textile  finbrics,  numbers  of  the  population 
employed  in  the  manufiictnre  of,  75. 

Timber,  quantity  used  exhibits  comparative 
social  progress  and  industry;  quantities 
used  in  1801-1842,  and  from  1843  to  1849, 
oolonial  and  foreign,  578,  579. 

■  The  monopoly  of,  one  of  the  chief 
obstacles  to  extension  of  European  com- 
merce, 375.  Quantities  imported  from  oor 
North  American  possessions,  in  each  year 
from  1843  to  1849, 375.  Bemarks  on  the 
timber  trade,  showing  the  disadvantage 
of  present  restrictions,  375-377.  An 
article  of  the  first  necessity ;  its  importa- 
tion sb(»uld  be  as  free  as  possible,  375. 
A  full  discussion  of  the  subject  in  No.  4 
of  the  *■  British  and  Foreign  Quarterly 
Ueview'  (note),  377. 

Tin,  no  means  for  ascertaining  quantity  ex- 
ported or  nrtained  for  home  use,  578. 

Tubacco,  565-567. — Kelative  amount  of 
consumption  decreased,  owing  to  increase 
of  duty,  565.  Smoking  increased  in 
England ;  decreased  in  Ireland,  565.  Duty 
three  times  greater  now  than  in  1801; 
quantity  consumed  in  Great  Britain, 
1801-1841 ;  amount  of  duty,  565,  566. 
In  Ireland,  566.  Excessive  duty  on  to- 
bacco encourages  smuggling,  566. 

May    be    grown  with  advantage   in 

Australia,  764. 

Retaliatory    tariff    adopted    by  the 

American  Congress  with  respect  to  the 
European  high  duties  on  tobacco,  566, 
567. 

Tooke,  Mr.,  his  opinion  that  prices  are  not 
affected  by  abundance  or  scarcity  of  cir- 
culating money,  427. 

His  work  on  *  The  History  of  Prices' 

referred  to  {moU\  589. 

Trade  and  manufactures,  proportion  of 
population  engaged  in,  520,  521. 

Comparative  table  of  nnmbera  em- 
ployed in  trade,  agriculture,  &e.,  53-55. 

*—  Necessity  for  adopting  more  liberal 
system  o(  412. 

With  colonies  and  dependencies,  809- 

81 1. — (See  Colonies,  Dependencies.) 

Progre«  of,  in  foreign  oonntries,  400- 

406. 
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Trade  and  manofkrtnrea. — Piugiesi  d,  ia 
United  States  of  America.  40ft,  406. 

Coasting,  no  reoorda  oC  earUer  tin 

1824,  340.    Toonage  of  coasting  vessek 
1824-1849,    340.     Afiected  by 
tioas  of  foreign  grain.  340,  341. 

Trade  between  Great  Britain  and  In- 
land, imports  into  Ireland,  exporti  thoc- 
from,  1801-1825,  342.  Has  greatly  ia- 
creased,  342,  343.  Tables  of  iaspors  isto 
England,  343,  344  Table  of  shippiag 
and  tonnage,  345,  346. 

—  Includes  trade  with  Ireland  sabseqwat 
to  1825,  342. 

Trade,  Free.— (See  Coamseree.) — Forrip 
Trade  of  England  woald  loog  ago  hsve 
been  greater  than  it  ia.  if  left  to  in  owi 
free  course,  352.  iDcreaae  c€j»palatioB 
demands  the  greatest  posible  Acilitics  •> 
commerce  for  supply  of  Ibod,  352-354. 
Impossibility  of  continning 
on  foreign  trade,  355. 

—  A  sound  principle  that  no 
shoold  be  levied  bat  for  pmpows  d 
revenue;  unwise  to  tax  tlie  wKole  eon- 
munity  for  supposed  benefit  of  a  part.  375, 
374. 

England  espedaUj  interested  ia  perfect 

freedom  of  commerce.  263. 

Retaliatory  expedient  threatened  K 

the  American  Congress  with  lespeu  id  die 
European  high  duties  on  tofaaeeo  tbcnee 
imported,  566,  567. 

Impc^cy  of  prohibiting  exportatioa  d 

British  wool.  168,  169. 
The  two  great  monopolies  of  eon  aad 

timber^  long  the  chief 

clcs  to'extension  of  European 

374. 
In  its  fullest  extent  in 

no  cnstom-hooae  exists,  S44. 

(See  Duties.) 

Trade,  Contraband.— (See  Smoggli^.) 
Trade,  Foreign. — (See  Conuneree.) 
Transportation  of  criminals. — (See  Crine.) 
Travelling,  improved  means  and  speeded 

297,  298.— (See  Roads,  Canals.  Railroad 

Omriages,  Steam  NaTigataon.) 
Treaties,  commercial,  woold  be  anknowa  if 

each  community  rightly  nnderstood  ito 

own  interests,  385,  386. 
Turnpike  roads. — (See  Roads.) 
Twisletou,  Mr.,  his  evidence  eited  on  the 

prejudice  of  the  upper  and  i»i<mi^  elassK 

against  educating  tne  poor,  694. 

UiriTKD  STATBB.^See  America.) 

VacciKATiOK,  remsrfcs  on  the  introdnctioa 
of,  38,  39.    Discovered  in  1798.  33. 

DiminishiDg  mortalitj  attiibnted  la 

the  introduction  oi,  81. 

Van  Diemen's  Land.--(See  Golooies— Asa.) 

Veuioe,  province  d,  mode  of  payii^ 
laboureiB;  pover^of  tiie8oil,457, 
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of  England  heedlessly  abandoned  by  the 
English  minister,  381. 
Villieri,  Mr.,  reports  on  the   commercial 
relations  of  France  and  Elngland,  237, 
238, 

"  quotation  of  report  of,  on  commercial 
relations  between  France  and  Great  Bri- 
tain, 288,  289. 

Waqbs,  high  rate  of,  for  fewer  hours  than 
in  other  countries,  an  accompaniment 
of  England's  manufhctnring  superiority, 
520. 
->-—  Demand  for  labour  can  only  increase 
with  the  increase  of  the  capital  destined 
for  the  payment  of  wages,  470.  Wages 
necessarily  higher  in  London  than  in  the 
country, owing  to  greater  expense  of  lirin^, 
470.  Comparison  of  weekly  wages  m 
1790  and  1800,  470. 

439-457.  Bad  harvests ;  great  distress 

of  working  classes;  comparatively  few 
marriages  at  commencement  of  present 
century,  439-441.  Special  exertion  and 
competition  among  labourers  for  piece- 
work at  low  wages,  441, 442.  Must  often 
happen  under  our  present  system  that  the 
bulk  of  the  people  will  be  exposed  to 
violent  alternations  of  plenty  and  misery, 
442.  Register  of  wages  of  artisans  m 
Greenwidi  Hospital ;  difficult  to  procure 
authentic  continuous  accounts  of  wages  in 
this  country,  442.  Good  effect  of  certain 
and  constant  work  in  correcting  habit  of 
improvidence  acquired  by  dependence  on 
precarious  and  deficient  earnings,  442, 45 1 . 
Weekly  wases  of  artisans  in  various  parts 
of  the  kingdom  from  1800  to  1836,  and 
ftom  1844  to  1849,  443,  451.  Circum- 
stances and  wages  of  Spitalfields  weavers 
investigated  by  Dr.  Kay,  453,  454.  Mr. 
Felkin's  excellent  addr^  to  workmen  on 
provident  habits,  455.  We^y  earnings, 
Nottingham  weavers'  fiunilies,  455,  45G. 
Wages  of  fiurm-servants  and  labourers  in 
various  parts  of  Europe,  456, 457.— (See 
Working  Classes,  Poor,  Servants.) 

In  cotton  mills,   190-197.      In   flax 

mills,  227,  228. 

in  Belgium,  123,   124.    In  Norway, 

102.  In  Sweden,  103,  In  Denmark, 
105.  In  Mecklenburg,  105.  In  Wur- 
temborg,  108.  In  Bavaria,  109.  In 
France,  113.    In  Holland,  119. 

- —  Miserably  low  rate  of,  in  Saxony,  411. 

Exorbitant  rate  of,  demanded  by  eman- 
cipated slaves  in  West  Indies ;  not  prac- 
ticable by  them,  or  the  labourers  and 
artisans  of  England,  to  fix  the  rate  of 
wages,  806,  807. 

Wales,  produce  of  the  land  is  not  half  it 
is  capable  of  producing,  with  superior 
culture,  162. 

Wallace,  Mr.,  his  Five  Acts  fbr  relaxing 
restrictions  on  foreign  trade,  387,  388. 

WAS,  injurious  to  foreign  trade,  352,377, 378. 


War. — Advantages  that  would  havefollowed 
from  avoidance  of  the  French  and  Ameri- 
can wars,  594, 595. 

— —  Expenditure. — Sums  expended  for  the 
army,  navy,  and  ordnance  service  in  181 4 ; 
amount  n«uiy  102  millions,  504.  Conse- 
quent exhaustion  and  distress,  504,  505, 
National  defence  from  1801  to  1830  cost 
the  country  above  1000  millions ;  table  of 
expenditure  for  army,  navy,  and  ordnance, 
fVom  1801  to  1849,  505,  506.  Amount  of 
loans  and  subsidies  to  foreign  states  on 
account  of  war,  from  1793  to  1814,  507, 
508. 

-— ~  Finandal  statement  showing  316  years 
of  peace  required  to  cancel  the  debt 
caused  by  24  years  of  war,  481-483. 
Great  productiveness  of  legacy  duty  im- 
portantly assisted  in  defraymg  expense  of 
war,  495,  496. 

War  and  peace  expenditure,  593,  594. 

Surplus  profits  and  savings  swallowed 

up  by  public  expenditure  during  war, 
596. 

Ruinous  state  of  finances  of  the  king- 
dom at  the  termination  of  the  French 
war,  472. 

Decrease  in  number  of  male  domestic 

servants  in  1821,  as  compared  with  1812, 
owing  to  expense  of  war,  529. 

Great  diminution  of  consumption  of 

foreign  spirits  in   1812  attributable  to 
war,  557. 

War  of  the  French  Revolution,  expense  of, 
was  sustained  by  manufacturing  skill  of 
the  people,  167. 

Warehousing  system.  —  Disadvantageous 
customs  regulations,  requiring  imm^iate 
payment  of  consumption  duties  on  im- 
portation, previous  to  1803 ;  warehousing 
system  first  proposed  by  Sir  Robert 
Walpolcin  1733;  first  warehousing  act 
passed,  461,  462.  Progress  of  improved 
system;  fiicilitiesand  concessions  allowed 
to  merchants  by  subsequent  regulations, 
4G3-4G5.  Present  system  less  fovour- 
able  to  commerce  that  it  is  capable  of 
bein^  made,  464.  Privilege  of  ware- 
housmg  goods  without  payment  of  duty 
first  extended  to  Ireland  in  1824,  465. 
List  of  ports  in  the  United  Kingdom  to 
which  it  is  now  granted,  with  date  of 
first  concession  to  each,  465,  466.  Ad- 
vantages of  warehousing  system  in  sim- 
plifying custom-house  accounts  and  pre- 
venting fraudulent  proceedings,  466. 

Wealth.--<See  Accumulation,  Pn^ierty,  In- 
vestments.) 

Weaver,  river,  account  of  traffic  and  tonaage 
dues  received,  1801-1887,  312. 

Weights  and  Measures. —  Parliamentary 
committee  in  1 790,  to  investigate  the  suIh 
Ject ;  another  in  1814 ;  in  1818  a  eommia- 
sion  appointed  to  remedv  evils  of  different 
modes,  348.  Act  passed  in  1824  to  estab- 
lish aaiformity,  348.    Descriptkm  of  tht 
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new  measures,  348,  349.  More  perfect 
measares  adopted  in  IS35»  349.  Remarks 
on  heaped  measnre,  349,  350.  All  local 
or  customary  measures  and  weights  abo- 
lished. Troy  weight  retained  for  precious 
metals  and  precious  stones,  350.  Neces- 
sity of  attention  tojbrm  of  measure  for 
grain,  350. 

Weights  and  Measures.  —  Want  of  uni- 
formity a  great  incouTenienoe,  347, 
348.  Adherence  of  the  French  shop- 
keepers to  the  use  of  the  old  modes, 
347,348. 

West  Indies. — Quantities  of  sugar,  mo- 
lasses, rum,  coffee,  cocoa,  pimento,  ex- 
ported to  the  United  Kingdom,  1827- 
1849,  803.  From  Antigua  alone,  807. 
Slave  Trade. — ^Petitions  and  motions  in 
Parliament  against ;  bill  for  abolishing, 
804.  Act  for  general  emancipation, 
804.  Number  of  slaves  whose  owners 
received  compensation  from  the  grant  of 
20  millions;  average  rates  and  total 
amounts,  805.  Number  of  slaves  eman- 
cipated by  the  Act  of  1833  ;  proportion 
belonging  to  West  Indies  and  other 
colonies,  805.  Remarks  on  circumstances 
connected  with  the  compensation,  806, 
807. 

— —  Enumeration  of  the  islands  and  set- 
tlements ;  date  of  acquisition  of  each ; 
situation ;  population  of  each,  white  and 
coloured,  799,  800.  Imports  and  exports, 
800.  Value  of  imports  and  exports; 
shipping,  tonnage,  801-803. 

■  Value  of  exports  to,  in  each  year  from 
1805  to  1849,  359,  360,  362-367. 

Remarks  on  the  sugar  trade,  546-548. 

Whale  fishery  of  New  Soutii  Wales,  762, 
763. 

Wheat,  extreme  high  price  of,  at  com- 
mencement of  present  century,  439,  440. 

■-  ■  Quantities  imported  from  foreign 
countries,  from  1801  to  1849,  139,  140. 
Insignificance  of  its  amount,  140. 

Quantity  imported  from  Ireland,  345. 

—  Proportion  of  numbers  fed  with  wheat 
of  foreign  and  home  growth,  from  1801  to 
1849,  141-143. 

Average  price   from   1760  to   1849, 


148. 
Willp»  number  of,  proved  in  England  and 

Scotland,    in    1841,  599.-'(See   Legacy 

Duties.) 
Wine. — Quantity  of  French  wine  consumed 

in  the   United  Kingdom,  with  rates  of 

duty  chargeable  thereon,  from  1815  to 

1849,  562. 

—  Quantities  consumed  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  with  rates  of  duty  thereon, 
560. 

More  French  wine  consumed  in  Den- 
mark, whose  population  does  not  equal 
that  of  London,  than  in  the  whole  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  561. 

—  Holland  consumes  much  greater  rela- 


tive quantity  of  French  wines  than  Eif- 
land,  562. 
Wine. — Great  decrenee  in  unouitaf  oa- 
sumption  attribatable  to  cjLccsKJve  detia, 
561. 

— ^  Relative  ocnsiimiiCion  in  France  a- 
ceeds  70  times  that  of  the  United  Eof^ 

dom ;  is  altogether  denied  to  the  workiaf 
man  by  excessive  duties :  excellent  Frenck 
wine  might  be  profitaUj  sold  at  sixpcaee 
per  bottle,  560,  561.  Qoantity  m«A>  is 
France,  561.  Excesrive  dntj  on  Frmci 
wines,  by  treaty  of  Methnen,  in  1703, 
pT'eatiy  reduced ;  amount  of  ooosumpdua 
in  England,  561,  562. 

Of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  produce 

o^  and  demand  for,  has  not  fulfilkd 
expectation,  775. 

might  be  prodaced  in  Australia  snP 

ficient  for  consumption  of  the  oolooy  axti 
for  exportation,  764. 

Wool,  British,  impolitic  prohibition  of  ex- 
porting it,  168, 169.  Quantity  prodoM^ 
17^  175.  British  long  oombuig  wool  sc- 
perior  in  Quality  to  foreign,  175.  Coarsts 
wool  produced  by  enlarged  sixe  of  im- 
proved breeds,  1 76. 

Quantities  imported  from  India,  74.1 

Extensive  and  good  pasturage  for  &b€cp 
in  India,  744. 

Continually  increasing  importatioD  cf 

foreign  wool ;  no  means  for  ascertaining 
amount  of  domestic  produce,  574. 

Woollen  Manufacture. — (See  Manufacture.) 

Working  classes,  com{nratiTe  condition  aC 
at  different  periods,  indicated  by  amonzc 
of  consumption  of  tea,  coflBee^  sugar,  55i. 
Resort,  when  depressed  by  reduced  meaits, 
to  stimulating  drink,  which  accounts  for 
excise  revenue  undergoing  no  diminnlioQ, 
even  in  periods  of  long  continued  distrts, 
552,  553. 

Dwellings  of,  not  improved  equallv 

with  those  of  middle  classes,  522,  523. 
Superior  state  of,  in  Sheffield,  523.  la- 
creased  amount  of  comfort  amonc  522- 
524.  ^ 

Injuriously  affected  by  introductioo  of 

new  machinery,  126.  Suggestion  of  ex- 
pedient for  providing  nnemplojed  with 
work,  127. 

Advantages  of  improved  condition  cii 

to  themselves  and  employers,  523,  524. 

Increase  of  working-clases  inhabiting 

rated  dwellings,  527,  528. 

Improvement  in  manners  and  habits^— 

(See  Manners.)  Great  importance  and 
influence  of  education  upon  workix:^ 
classes,  as  affecting  their  condition,  6^^ 
683. 

Privation  and  misery  of,    at  com- 
mencement of  present  century,  439,  44i». 

Want  of  providence  oflen  imputed  tp 

the  poor  by  the  rich  who  cannoc  appre- 
ciate the  trials  which  poverty  has  id 
undergo,  454,  455. 
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Working  danes. — Depriyed  of  newspapers 
before  redaction  of  stamps,  717,  71 8. 

Wine  altogether  deniewi  to  the  working 

man  by  excessiye  duties,  561. 

Only  when  left  in  ignorance,  are  sub- 
ject to  the  designs  of  demagogues,  685. 

Remarks  on  the  complamt  of  surplus 

population,  685,  686. 

in  Ireland,  principallj  want  steady 

market  for  laboiur,  306. 


Working  classes,  in  Saxony,  wretched  con- 
dition of^  411. 

—  (See  Wages,  Spitalfields  weayers.) 

Woven  fiibrics,  572-574. 

Wyse,  Mr.,  M.P.,  his  labours  in  the  cause  of 
national  education,  684,  685. 

ToBKSHiRE,  woollen  manu&ctnre,  175, 176. 
Young,  Arthur,  remarkable  description  of 

the  **  infernal "  road,  in  his  time,  between 

Preston  and  Wigan,  296. 
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By  Father  Ripa.    Post  8vo,  2s. 64. 

"  As  interesting  a  work  as  any  that  hss  appealed,  not 
excepting  Borrow 's  Bible  in  Spwn." — Spectator, 

THE  NORTHERN  PROVINCES  OF  CHINA. 
With  a  Visit  to  the  Tea  and  Cotton  Countrlea.  By 
RoBSRT  FoRTVNB.    Sccond  Edition.    Plates.    8vo,  lAs. 

**  This  is  a  gennlne  book—as  full  of  interest  and  amnsft 
ment  as  it  is  empty  of  pretences  at  line  writing.  A  traveller 
with  an  object,  who  naturally  details  the  adventaiee  whidi 
befell  him  in  pursuit  thereof,  and  modestly  bat  earaestly 
writes,  is  as  welcome  as  an  old  friend  or  a  tme  witaan." — 
Atkenmum. 

xri. 

NOTICES  ON  CHINA,  and  our  Raeenl 
Commeroial  Intevoouneb  Bj  Sm  Qnammu  Bsainno*. 
Third  Edition.    8va    Sf. 

xin. 

SIX    MONTHS    WITH    THE    CHINESE 
EXPEDITION,     fiy  Loan  Jocslvx. 
Feap.8vo,<f.  64. 

'*  Lord  Joeelyn  eoppUai  as  wkh 
nnknown  paimalan.*'— ^lenvy  Smuotto, 
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ATHENS  AND  ATTICA;  A  Jocrsal  of  %: 


CAIRO,     PETRA,      AND 
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A  FIRST  AND  SECOND  EXCURSION  IN 
ANA  Ml.voli  AMI  LVCIA.  HyHiii  Cii>itiii»  I'lLuiiri. 
Setaiid  HMIti'i.    iniil»  :  vnli.    luigit  IKu,  7iU. 
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snzT. 
VOYAGE     OF     DISCOVERY    AND    RE- 

BEAUCII  TO   THK  80UT1I    POLK;    18.'n4;l.      By  Sir 
jAMf»  Clark  Rof(s.R.X.    I'latCH.    2  voIh.  »vu,  3?<. 

"  The  extrarta  we  have  f\\en  will  viieak  better  than  we 
eould  fur  the  plain,  mudeBt,  and  uiinlj  tiiitte  of  the  author 
— which  seems  entirely  wurtliy  of  his  bidrh  pnitessional  cha- 
racter and  signal  services."— Qi/ar/rWj^  Heeiew. 

ZXZVI. 

TYPEE  indOMOO;  or,  The  MARQUESAS 
ISLANDERS.  By  Ukhmanic  M£j.viLLie.  2  vols,  post 
8vo,  12#. 

"  The  book  is  excellent,  quite  first-rate.**— B/arJIriPootf. 

"  Since  the  ioyuus  moment  »hen  we  first  read  Ilobtnson 
Crusoe,  and  believed  it  all,  and  wondrred  all  the  more 
because  we  believed,  we  have  not  met  with  so  bewitching  a 
work  as  this  narrative  of  Herman  Uelvilie's.'*— JoAit  BuU. 

XXZVIT. 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  BUSH  LIFE  IN 
AUiSTRALIA,  durinfc  a  Residence  of  Kight  Years  in  the 
Interior.    By  H.  W.  IIavoaiith.     Tost  Jtvo,  ftr.  M. 

**  Lively,  graphic,  de»rriptive  of  man,  animals,  nature, 
and  society ;  and  with  suffirient  incident  to  animate  the  nar- 
rative, it  possesses  the  interest  of  romantic  Action,**— Sped. 

xzxviri. 
NOTES  AND  SKETCHES  OF  NEW  SOUTH 

"WALES.    By  Mks.  Mkrkdith.     rostHvo.    Si.M. 

"  Mrs.  Meredith  is  a  pleanant  unaffected  writer ;  and  the 
book  derives  interest  from  being  a  ladp't  view  of  New 
South  Wales.*'— &>rc/a/or. 

ZXZIX. 

WORKING  MAN'S  HAND-BOOK  TO 
80UTII  AUSTRALIA.  By  G.  li.  Wilki.nso.v.  Map.  16mo. 
Is.  M. 

"  Mr.  Wilkinson's  book  is  by  many  deRTces  the  best  in 
a  practical  sense  we  have  seen.'*— A/or«i;.y  Adoer titer, 

XL. 

NEW  ZEALAND.  With  some  Account  of 
the  Beginning  of  the  British  Colonisation  of  tho  Island. 
by  E.  J.  WAKKriKLP.    With  Mnp.    2  vols.  8vo,  38#. 

"The  movt  complete  and  continuous  history  of  British 
Colonisation  in  New  Zealand  which  has  appeared." — Spect. 

Central  and  Bontli  America* 

VISITS   TO   CENTRAL   AMERICA    AND 

YUCATAN.    By  Joif.v  L.  Stk.phb.nii.     A  Hew  Edition. 
8  v<»l9.  Post  8vo.    yearly  Heady. 

**  These  delightful  vuiumcM  I  It  is  grievous  to  ouit  a  store 
•o  brimful  to  overflowing  of  w  hat  w  e  like  best. ' ' — Athenaum, 

MEXICO  AND  THE  ROCKY  MOUN- 
TAINS.   By  GRnnrJK  F.  Rrxrov.    Pont  hvo,  6#. 

**  A  capital  book,  alike  attractive  for  its  narrative  of  travel, 
with  its  hanlehips  and  incidents,  for  its  pictures  of  scenery 
and  society,  fur  the  direct  information  it  imparts  as  to 
Blezico  and  the  incidental  glimpses  it  gives  us  of  the  Ame- 
ricans and  their  armies  in  Mexico." — Spectator, 

XLIII. 

JOURNEYS  ACROSS  THE  PAMPAS.    By 
BiR  Francia  11  bad.    PimtHvo,  2s.  6d. 
**  This  book  has  all  the  interest  of  a  novel.*'— £f/ifc/tc  Rev. 

XLIV. 

VOYAGE  OF  A  NATURALIST  ROUND 

TIIE  WORLD.    By  CHARi.cb  Dakwi.n.    Post  8vo,  Hs.  &/. 
**  The  author  is  a  first-rate  landscape  painter,  and  tlie 
dreariest  solitudes  are  made  to  teem  with  interest."  — 
Quarterly  Retfiew. 

ZLT. 

A  VOYAGE  UP  THE  RIVER  AMAZON, 

AND  A  Vlt*IT  TO  PARA.    By  William  II.  Eowarpbl 
Po8t  8to,  2s.  (UU 

**  Pull  of  novrlly ;  we  can  hanlly  open  a  p^te  which  his 
not  its  picture  for  the  general  obaervar,  and  its  product  fof 
those  who,  like  Sir  JoM*ph  Banks,  look  on  tho  earth  as  oue 
vast  muMum.'* — Atken^um, 


North  Amw fna  and  West  Indies. 

ZLTI. 

A      CHRONOLOGICAL      ACCOUNT     OF 

VOYAGIIS  OP  B1.SCOVKRV  to  thr  ARCTIC  REGIONS, 
From  tlic  earliest  period.  By  Siii  John  Barrow.  JMapo. 
2  volii.  8vo.  27*. 

**  Records  of  enterprise  and  endurance,  of  reoolnto 
perseverance,  and  of  moral  and  physical  courage,  which  we 
tuke  to  be  peculiar  to  Knprliih  seamen,  and  to  make  one 
proud  of  the  name  of  Englishman." — Examiner, 

ZLTII. 

A  FIRST  AND  SECOND  VISIT  TO 
NORTH  AMERICA,  with  ObficrraUona  on  the 
United  States,  Canada,  and  Nova  Scotia.  By 
Sir  Charlrs  Lyrll.    2iid  Edition,    4  vols,  poat  8to,  30*. 

"Sir  C.  Lyell  visited  America  not  merely  as  a  man  of 
science  or  a  philosopher,  but  as  a  man  of  sense  and  of  the 
world,  eminently  imbued  with  qualifications  to  eonatUute 
him  an  astute  observer." — Literary  Qaxette, 

zi.riii. 

TOUR  THROUGH  THE  SLAVE  STATES, 
from  the  Rivor  Potomac,  to  Tezaa  and  the  Fronticra  of 
Mexico.  By  U.  W.  Fcathkrbtonhauoh.  Plates.  S  vola. 
8vo,26/. 

'*  The  notices  of  the  natural  history,  and  the  minea,  are 
novel  and  intercstin(c ;  and  his  pictures  of  the  heroes  of  the 
bowie  knife  are  remarkably  characteristic  and  entertaining." 
— A'ctt'  Monthly  Magaxine. 

VOYAGE  TO  TEXAS  AND  THE  GULF 
OF  IklKXICO.  By  Mrs.  IIorrtToric.  2  vols,  pott  8vo.  81«. 

*'  The  information  contained  in  this  admirable  work  will 
be  very  important  to  tliose  who  have  an  idea  of  settling 
abroad." — Times, 

FOREST  SCENES  AND  INCIDENTS  IN 
CANADA.  By  Sir  Uboror  IIrad.  Second  Edition* 
Post  8vo,  1U#. 

LETTERS  FROM  CANADA  AND  THE 
UNITED  STATES.  By  J.R.  Godlby.  2  rols.  postSro,  ]6f. 

*'  Here  is  st  least  one  Kn|{li*h  b>>ok  of  which  the  Ameii- 
cans  cannot  reasonably  complain." — Atheneeum, 

MI. 

MEMOIRS  OF  A  CHURCH  MISSIONARY 
IN  CANADA.  By  Rev.  J.  Annorr.    Post  8vo,  Sf.  (hi. 

"  The  little  work  before  us  is  a  frennine  acnmnt  of  what 
a  missionary's  life  is  now  in  ("anaida.  Under  sn  inTenled 
name,  it  is  the  story  of  tbe  writer's  own  eaperience,  told  in 
a  straightforward  ami  unsfTected  manner,  with  considerable 
power  of  description."—  Guardian. 

Lin. 
EXCURSIONS     IN     NEWFOUNDLAND. 

The  Cod  Fishery— Fog  Banks-Sealing  EzpeditiOD,  JKo. 
By  J.  B.  Jl'kes.    Alap.    2  vols,  post  Hyo,  21 «. 

LIV. 

THE  JOURNAL  OF  A  RESIDENCE  IN 
TIIE  WEST  INDIES.   By  M.  O.  Lrwis.    Post  8vo,2r.  (kf. 

"  These  amusing  stories  of  actual  Jamaica  life.** — 
Quarterly  Reviiw, 


LV. 

DATES  AND  DISTANCES;  or,  a  Tonr  of 
Siztecn  Months  upon  the  Continent  of  Europe.  Poet  Syo, 
Hs.  6d. 

LVI. 

DALMATIA-  AND  MONTENEGRO;  with 

A  JOURNKY  TO  Mo^TAR  IN   IIkRTXBUOYINA,  AND  KUIARKa 

OH  THR  Slavonic  Nations.  By  Sir  Garpnbr  Wiueimson. 
Plates.    2  vols.  Uvo,  42«. 

"The  work  is  illustrated  bv  numerous  woodcats,  which 
are  striking,  and  well  ezeruted.  'I  he  information  which  it 
contains  is  varied  and  useful,  whilst  its  intercat  is  greatly 
enhanced  by  its  sppoeiteocas  to  ctMitemporary  evi^ts,"^ 
Morning  CArenirle. 


Mb.  MUftRATS  LIST  OP  BOOKS.— BMBMtto 


LTU. 

THE  CITIES  AND  CEMETERIES  OF 
ETRURIA  ;  or.  The  extant  Local  Monnmentsof  Etnucan 
Art    By  Gborgb  DaMitiB.  PlateSi    2  voU.  8to.   4i«. 

•*  A  Talaable  •torehouae  of  claMical  and  antiquarian  Ion 
to  •? cry  adiolar ;  and  the  moct  general  reader  mutt  be  at- 
tracted by  their  pleasant,  though  aomewhat  discuraiye  atjle- 
Ib  thia  reapect  Mr.  Dennia'a  IkmIc  reminda  ua  not  a  little  uf 
Mr.  Ftord*a  yery  entertaining  Hand-book  fob  SrAiic."— 
Edinlmrfk  RevUw. 

LTIII. 

RUSSIA  IN  EUROPE  AND  THE  URAL 
MOUNTAINS;  GeologicaUy  lUuatrated.  By  Bib  R. 
If  oaciiiaoir,  O.C.8.    Platea.    2  yol&  royal  4to. 

"  Many  admirable  memoira  have  reaalted  from  tkeae  , 
aeniakma)  but  the  crowning  triumph  ia  the  great  work  ■ 
befiwe  na.  It  ia  impoaaible,  bj  extract,  to  convey  an  idea  , 
of  the  Talaa  of  ita  contenta."— d  themmmm,  \ 

ux.  i 

DOMESTIC  MANNERS  OF  THE  RUSSIANS. 
Deeoribod  from  a  Year*8  Reaidenoe  In  that  Country.    By  • 
Rer.  R.  L.  YiHABLBa,  M.A.   Post  8vo,  »f .  6(i.  I 

LETTERS  FROM  THE  SHORES  OF  THE ! 
BALTIC.    By  A  Laot.    Poet  8to,  3$.  &'.  j 

"  A  aerica  of  charming  deicriptiona.  The  atyle  ia  full  of  , 
eaae  and  freahneaa."—  Examiner, 

NORWAY  AND  HER  LAPLANDERS; 
with  Hinta  to  the  Salmon  Fiaher.  By  Joiuv  Uilpobd. 
8to,  lOt.  64. 

'*  A  pleaaant  book,  on  a  very  pleaaant  aubject :  the  obaer- 
TBtion  of  an  accompli»hed  and  good-natured  man."— 
SjMWtiner, 

LXII. 

HUNGARY  AND  TRANSYLVANIA.  With 
RBmarks  on  their  Condition.  Social,  Pulitical,  and  Eco- 
BomioaL  By  JoHZt  Pagkt.  ind  Edition.  Platea.  2  vols. 
8vo,M«. 

**  Mr.  Paget  nerer  auffrra  our  intereat  to  flag,  and  appeara 
to  have  made  himaelf  accurately  acquainted,  not  onl^  with 
the  loealitiea  and  traditiona  of  the  couninr,  but  with  ita 
whole  hiatory  and  inatitutiona.'* — Quarter ly  Review, 

LXIII. 

TOUR  IN  AUSTRIAN  LOMBARDY, 
TYROL,  AND  BAVARIA.  By  John  Babbowt.  Wood- 
cttta.    PoatSro,  lOr.  ed. 

"Agreeably  written,  faithful,  and  minute."— il/ibei*«Min. 


Lxrr. 
A  RIDE  ON  HORSEBACK  FROM  FRA.VCE 
TO  SWITZERLAND.  By  A  Laor.  S  toIs.  poit  »ro.  2U 

I.XV. 

THE  BIBLE  IN  SPAIN  ;  or.  The Jourwj\ 
AdTentnree,  and  ImpriaonTnentB  of  bb  Engliafamas  u  It 
PeninsnlB.  By  Gbobab  Borjmw.  Ifemr  Editie*.  tm 
8TO,6f. 

"  Mr.  Borrow  haa  come  oat  aa  an  Engliah  Author  s^ixi 
mart.  We  are  reminded  of  Gil  Blaa,  in  the  namami 
thia  piona,  aingle-hearted  man.** — Qmmrterlg  Review. 

THE  GYPSIES  OF  SPAIN  ;  Their  Minam. 
Cuatoma.  Religion  and  LangnBge.  Bj  Gbobcb  Boaai* 
New  Edition.    Poet  8vo.  St. 

**  A  curious,  a  Tcry  coriooa  wxirk,  aad  contttaa  mme  i 
the  most  aingular,  yet  authentic  descriptions  of  the  cc^ 
race  which  hare  ever  been  given  to  the  pubbc."— I4<crri 
Ommette. 

Lxrii. 

GATHERINGS  FROM  SPAI N.  By  Riauii 
FoBD.    Poet  8to,  Hi. 

'*  The  best  Encliah  book,  beyond  cnmparieoB,  that  r« 
haa  appeared  for  the  illustration,  not  merrly  of  the  Rsml 
topography  and  local  curiooitiea.  but  of  the  nadoaal  c^ 
raetcr  and  manners  of  Spain.**— Qiiar/«r/^  Reriem. 

Lxnif. 
PORTUGAL,  GALLICIA,  axd  tot  BASQUE 
PROVINCES.     By  Lord  Cabxartoit.      Third  Eitt»»- 
Poet8To,6f. 

"  This  is  a  Tcry  remarhahle  work.  It  ia  not  calf  a  pnabe 
description  of  the  face  of  the  country,  and  an  imparcal  e& 
saeacious  account  of  the  moral  and  political  coadiCoa  d 
Spain  and  Portugal ;  but  it  relates  alao  a  scnrs  of  pcrsnrd 
adventures  and  perils,  Tery  onuaual  in  modem  Earopc-"-- 
(^arterlp  Review. 

LXIX. 

PEDESTRIAN     WANDERINGS     is    m 

FRBMCH  and  8PA7VISH    PYRKNKCa.    By   T.    CUFTOX   P^ask 

Woodcuta.    Post  6vo,  lOf .  Gd. 

"  Contain  better  deaerintive  passBcea,  atrikin^r  pw- 
tnresqne,  and  wiiliont  the  Iraat  atrain  and  effort,  tiaa  m 
recollect  in  any  book  of  the  aame  Lgbt  preieasioc''- 
Examtner, 

LXX. 

A  PHYSICIAN'S   HOLIDAY,  or  A  Moitk 

In  Switserland  during  the  Summer  of  1848.    B« 
FoRBB8,3[.D.    ind  Edition,    Platea.  Poat  8to.  8f.  6^ 


DOMESTIC  AND  RURAL  ECONOMF. 


THE   MODERN    DOMESTIC    COOKERY 

BOOK,  FoundO'l  on  Prinriplei  of  Economy  and  Practice, 
and  adapted  roa  privatk  familibh.  Baaed  on  the  work  by 
M aa.  RuiTDCLL.  A  JVVir  Edition,  moet  carefully  revised  and 
oorrected  to  the  present  time.    By  a  Lady.    Fcap.  Hro.  ftr. 

"The  moat  pbacticallt  usbpul  book  we  erer  met 
with."-i}rit/«A  Critic. 

*•*  0/tMs  mfork  upvenrdi  o/ 200,000  eojrie*  kmve  been  sold. 

FAMILY  RECEIPT-BOOK  ;  A  Collection  of 
1000  vBloable  Receipta.    New  Edition.    Fcap.  8vo,  5t.  6d. 

"  A  large  quantity  of  truly  raluable  matter.'*— Bn'/ifA 
Criiie. 

iir. 

INSTRUCTIONS    IN    GARDENING;   with 

•  Calendar  of  OperaUona  and  Directions  for  erery  Month. 

By  Mm,  IfOlJiKni.  8U  Edition,  Woodouti.    Feap.  tro.  Ar. 

"  A  BOit  tueful   and  a^sraeiSiAa  'U.iaani^^^&aUftaB 

Jourmatm 


rr, 
THE  DOVECOTE   AND    THE    AVI.\RT; 

a  nutory  of  l>omcfttic  Pifeons  and  other  Bird*  in  a  Cap- 
tive State.    By  Rev.  E.  I&.  Dizux.    Woodeatn.    Fcap^  |i«. 

PRACTICAL    HINTS    ON    DECX)RATITE 

NEKDLEWOHK.  containing  minute  dirvctltma aa  Uikt 
choice  of  materiala,  and  the  beat  metboda  of  cmphqiil 
them  for  Canvaa  or  Tapestry  Work.  By  Miaa  Lunut. 
Woodoutf.     16mo,  U.  &<. 

MY  KNITTING-BOOK.     By  Miss  Lahbot. 
Woodcuts,    i  I*arts«    ICrno*  3r. 

vir. 
MY    CROCHET    SAMPLER.      Bj    Mbi 
Lamdebt.    Woodcuts.   S  PBrta.   16mo^  4#. 

Tni. 
CHURCH  NEEDLEWORK, 
Wtth  PnetioBl  Remarks  on  ita  Prepnimtioa 
DMBt.    Ry  Hub  Lajibbbt.   Withm 


Bfa.  MURRAY'S  LIST  OF  BOOKS 


WM 


MURRAY'S    HAND-BOOKS 

FOR  TRAVELLERS  ABROAD  AND  READERS  AT  HOME. 

'  Owing  detailed  and  precitc  Information  respecting  Steamers,  Passports,  Moneys,  OuideM,  and  ServmUi, 

with  Directions  for  Travellers,  and  Hints  for  Tours, 


1. 
wm.      HAND-BOOK  OF  TRAVEL-TALK ;  op,  C<>n- 
rSt  menatlons  In  English,  German,  French,  and   Italian. 
■''•  ]0mo,  fi«. 
f  2. 

>.,  HAND-BOOK  FOR  NORTH  GERMANY, 
^.  the  RHINE,  UOLLANO.  BELGIUM,  and  PBUSSIA. 
*'  Map.  Post  8vo,  12f. 

3. 
■»      HAND-BOOK  FOR  SOUTH    GERMANY, 
,■  the  TYROL— BAVARIA— AUSTRIA— 8ALZBUUG  and 

the  DANUBE.  Irom.  ULM  to  the  BLACK  SEA.    Map. 

Fbet  8vo,  \2i. 

*  HAND-BOOK    OF    PAINTING— THE 

OEHMAN,  FLEBIISU,  AND  DUTCU  SCHOOLS.  From 

*  the  Gemian  of  Kuolbr.    Edited,  with  Notes,  hy  Sir 

*  Ehmuno  UcAD.    PustSvo,  )2«. 

n  5. 

HAND-BOOK     FOR      SWITZERLAND, 
ALl^S  of  SAVOY  and  PIED^klONT.    Map.    Post  8vo,  1U#. 

6. 


13. 

HAND-BOOK    FOR   FRANCE,  THB 

PYRENEKS,  BRITTANY,  the  RIVERS  LOIRB, 
SEINE.  RHONE,  and  GARONNE,  FRENCH  ALPS, 
DAUPHINE,  and  PROVENCE.  Maps.  Post  Sro^  IS*. 

14. 

HAND  -  BOOK      OF     PAINTING  —  THE 

ITALIAN  SCHOOLS.  Fnim  the  German  of  Kmlbr. 
Rdlted.  with  Notes,  by  Sia  Chaklks  Babtlakb.  lUiiatnited 
with  100  W(iodcut8  from  the  Old  Masters.    Post  Hvo.  ««. 

15. 

HAND-BOOK  OF  PAINTING— THE 

SPANISH  AND  FRENCU  BCHOOLa    By  8n  BommD 
!  Hbad.     Pf)st  8ro>  lit. 
I  16. 

HAND-BOOK  FOR  NORTH  EUROPE, 

DENMARK.  NORWAY,  SWEDEN,  RU8SL4,  and 
FINLAND.  Maps  and  Plans.    2  vols.    Post8TO,84«. 

17. 
HAND-BOOK  FOR  ENGLAND  AND 

WALES.    Map.    Pu8t8vo.  Nearljf  Ready. 

'*  The  old  Lord  Treasurer  Burleigh,  if  anj  one  cama  to 

,»  »  >r,»»,<»  .  ».,^<..T^  ,•  .  *,^  ■r.^^^ro.    'l»e  Lords  of  the  Council  for  a  Licence  to  TraTel,  he  would 

ILLUSTRATIONS   to    THB   HAND-BOOKS    first  examine  him  of  England;  if  he  found  him  ignorant 

TOR   GERMANY  and  SWITZKRLAND.    A  Series  of  :  would  bi^  him  stay  at  home,  and  know  his^own  Country 

Maps  and  Plans  of  the  most  frequented  Roads,  Cities, 


first."— 7%e  Comp/«vif  Qentleman,  bjf  Heitrp  Peaekmm,  IM. 


And  Towns.  Ate    Post  8vo. 


7. 


HAND-BOOK  FOR    MALTA    AND    THE 

EAST,  the  IONIAN  ISLANDS.  TURKEY,  ASIA 
MINOR,  and  CONSTANTINOPLE.  Mops.  Post  8yo.  1&s. 

8. 

HAND-BOOK  FOR  EGYPT— THE  NILE, 

ALEXANDIUA.  CAIRO,  the  PYRAMIDS.  MOUNT 
BINAI,  and  THEBES.    Map.    !.'>«. 

9. 

HAND-BOOK   FOR  NORTHERN   ITALY, 

FLORENCE,  SARDINIA,  GENOA,  THE  RIVIERA. 
VENICE,  LOMBARDY,  and  TUSCANY.  Map.  Post 
Sto,  12«. 

10. 

HAND-BOOK   FOR    CENTRAL    ITALY, 


18. 

HAND-BOOK  FOR  DEVON  AND  CORN- 

WALL.    Maps.    Post  8vo,  6f. 

19. 

HAND-BOOK  FOR  LONDON— PAST  AND 
PRESENT.   By  Prter  Cunningham.   Post  970,  \6$. 

**  The  best  and  mof>t  complete  guide  to  the  sights  and 
localities  of  London,  that  we  have  seen ;  but  it  is  a  great 
deal  more  beait^es;  it  is  a  delightful  literary  eom^Mmion, 
teeming,  not  only  with  rare  and  valuable  information,  oflm 
quite  new,  but  with  stores  of  apposite  ouotatioM  froaa  war 
older  and  modem  writers."— Jfvm^ii^  Cnronielt, 

90. 

A   MINOR  HAND-BOOK   OF    LONDON; 
A  complete  Guide  to  the  Sights  of  the  MeCn>p(riia. 


or, 


l8mo.     In  Preparation 


91. 


HAND-BOOK  FOR  THE  ENVIRONS  OF 
ROME,  the  PAPAL  STATES,  and  CITIES  of  ETRURIA.  ;  LONDON.  With  hints  for  Excwdons  by  RaUway,  Steam- 
Maps.    Post  8vo,  16#.  |  boat,  and  Road.    By  PrruR  CvimurOHAN.    Post  Vvo.    In 

11. 
HAND-BOOK   FOR  SOUTHERN   ITALY, 
SICILY,  AND  NAPLES.  Map.  Post  8vo.  (Preparing  ) 

12. 

HAND-BOOK  FOR  SPAIN,  ANDALUSIA, 

RONDA,  GRENADA,  MURCIA,  VALENCIA,  CATA- 
LONIA.  ESTREMADURA,  LEON,  GALLICIA,  THE 
A8TURIAS.  THE  CABTILES.  THE  BASQUES.  ARRA- 
GON,  PYRENEES, and  NAVARRE.  Maps.  Post8yo,lG#. 


I  boat,  and  Road. 
'  Prtparation. 

22. 

HAND-BOOK    TO  THE  PICTURE   GAL- 

,  LEHIES  in  and  near  London.  With  Historical,  Blofn- 
phical,  and  Critical  Notices.  By  Mrr.  Jamsson.  Pott 
8vo,  10». 

23. 

HAND-BOOK  FOR  WINDSOR  AND 
WESTMINSTER  ABBEY.  Woodonta.  Foap-  8rf»  Sf.dd 
each. 


Crtttoil  Opiniani  an  ft^t  l^arC^'MatM* 

"  Mr.  Bf  umy*s  series  of  Hand.books  seem  destined  to  embrace  all  the  sights  of  the  world."— 5jPM<a/«r. 

"  llie  useful  neriea  of  Rand-Hooks  issued  by  Mr.  Murray." — Fjciminer, 

"  Mr-  Murray's  excellent  series.    Compiled  with  great  care.    The  information  fiill  and  satisfactory."— iff ViUHnii. 

'*  Well  considered,  well  arranged,  and  well  compressed.  They  combine  erery  practical  information,  with  satisfaeloty 
descriptions  and  extracta  from  the  most  accompliahed  travellers,  unencumbered  with  long  historical  details,  whidi  not 
nnfrequfntly  are  uselessly  intruded  into  these  manuals."— C7eitf/eman*«  Magnxine, 

**  An  immense  quantity  of  minute  and  useful  information  respecting  all  places  of  interest,  presented  in  a  pUbi, 
nnostentattous,  and  intelligible  manner."—  United  Service  Oatette. 

**  All  the  information  a  trsTeller  requires  \  and  supplies  an  answer  to  ctery  dilBcnIty  which  can  possiUv  arise.**— Jtfcu. 

*'  An  excellent  plan,  and  contains  much  in  little  compass,  and  is  an  *n»M"PC  resource  when  the  road  ia  doll  and  ov 
companion  has  fallen  asleep.*'— if  stetle  Jmmmi, 

**  Capital  guides  1  A  man  may  tntTcrse  half  th«  eo&tinoit  of  Euope  with  thtm  without  aaUng  a  question.' '—  tAtertatf 
Gaxetie, 


M«.  MURRAT^  LIST  OP  BOOESU-VbMtocjr. 


RELIGIOUS  WORKS,  THEOLOGY,  &c. 


THE  BOOK  OF  COMMON  PRAYER; 
with  1000  Illuitrationa.  Borden,  Initial  Letters,  Vignettes, 
Ac.    Nne  Edition.    Medium  ttro.  2U. 

*'  The  moat  elaborate  eopy  of  tbe  Litnrfiy  erer  executed. 
A  aohle  devotional  Tolome  and  fitting  Christian  manual." 

THE  BOOK  OF  THE  CHURCH; 
With  Notes  containing  References  to  the  Authorities,  and 
ma  Index.    By  Kobsbt  fiouTHar,  LL.D.    Bixtk  Edition. 
8ro,  ISf. 

*'  A  most  interesting  sketch  of  a  sobject  which,  to  the  gene- 
rality of  readers,  b  almost  unknown  ;  and  as  it  cannot  tail 
to  be  popular,  from  the  beauty  of  its  execution,  will,  I  trust, 
have  the  effect  of  turning  the  attention  of  many  persons, 
who  have  hitherto  been  indifferent  to  such  matters,  through 
ignoraDee,  to  the  nature  of  the  dangers  which  this  country 
has  escaped,  and  tbe  blessings  of  various  kinds  which  have 
been  secured  to  it,  throu|ch  the  National  Church  Establish- 
mtaU^'-ArcMiMkop  UoKlejf  to  the  Author. 

IIL 

CATHOLIC  SAFEGUARDS  AGAINST  THE 
CHURCH  OF  ROME,  selected  from  the  works  of  eminent 
Divines  (tf  the  17th  Century.  By  Rcr.  Jamss  Bsooobn. 
Second  Edition.  With  I'rsface  and  Index.    3  vols.  8vo. 

'*  A  Selection  of  the  ablest  discourses  on  the  errors  of  the 
Choich  of  Boase."— JBuAo/  of  London's  Chmrgt. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  "oF  THE  LITURGY 
AND  RITUAL  OP  THE  CHURCH.  By  Rav.  Jambs 
BaoooBir.    3  voIm.  post  8vo,  27«* 

"  A  most  valuable  addition  to  every  churchman's  library." 
-^BUhop  ofEjt€tcr*9  Charge. 

FRIENDLY  AND  SEASONABLE  ADVICE 

TO  TUB  ROMAN  CATHOLICS  OF  ENGLAND.  By 
Dbaw  CoMBaa.  A  New  Edition.  Edited  by  the  Rev. 
Db.  Hook.    Fcap.  8vo,  3r. 

THE  THREE  REFORMATIONS;  Luthb. 
BAji,  RoMaH,  and  Ahoucax.  By  Rev.  Da.  Hook.  Third 
Edition,  8to.  3#. 

TIL 

ON  THE  UNITY  OF  THE  CHURCH. 
By  the  Bar.  HainiY  EDwraao  Maitkino.  Second  Edition. 
8to,  10i.8cL 

rm. 

SERMONS  ON  THE  LEADING  DOCTRINES 

AND  DUTIES  TAUGHT  BY  THE  CHURCH  OF 
ENGLAND.    By  the  DxAir  or  NoawiCH.   2  vols.  8vo,  81«. 

ON  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  INCAR- 
NATION. By  AacMOKAOON  "WiLaaaroaca.  3rd  Edition. 
9ro,l2s. 

ON  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  HOLY  BAPTISM. 

Bj  AncHMAOox  WiLBBRVoaca.    3rd  Edition.    8vo»  7«*  &/. 

SERMONS  ON  THE  NEW  BIRTH  OF 
MAN'S  Nature.  By  Ajichdkacx>n  WiLsaaFoacE. 
8T0,8f. 

UNDESIGNED  SCRIPTURAL  COINCI- 
DENCB8.  A  TasT  op  th aia  VaaaciTV.  By  Rer.  J.  J.  Blunt. 
Third  Edition.    8vo,  Sr. 

"  Whoever  has  read  Dr.  Paley's  Horte  Paulim^,  wlU  find 
this  volume  conducted  with  scarcely  inferior  ability  and 
sneeess."— JoAii  BuU,  I 

XIII.  ! 

THE    EVIDENCES  OF  CHRISTIANITY; 

or,    DfALOOUBS    BSTWBCW  A    BaAHMIK   AITD   A   CHaiaTIAlff. 

By  R«T.  William  &swmix,B.\>.,  ExetM  GoUcff^  Oxfovd. 
Foap.  8fO,  7«.6d. 


SUGGESTIONS  TO  THE  THEOLOGlCil 

STUDENT  UNDER  PRESE.NT   DIFFlCl'LTIi:&  i' 
the  Drax  or  Canlislb.     Post  8vo,  6*.  6d. 

XT. 

THE  CONTROVERSY  OF  FAITH :  Bet 
Aovica  TO  CAxoiDATxa  won  Holt  Oia>aaa.  Bjtf-' 
DooGao2c.    lAno,  3c. 

SERMONS  PREACHED  I3i  the  CHAPE 
of  HARROW  SCUOOls.  By  Rer.  C.  J.  Vaksax^D: 
Head  Master.    8ro,  lOs.  6d, 

**  The  sermons  now  before  as  are  addressed  specLBcik' • 
the  boys  of  the  public  school ;  and  parenu  vU  dai  u:^ 
a  valaable  family  possession." — C/kri$iimm  Oioerter. 

XTII. 

NINE  NEW  SERMONS  pkeachbo  at  Hi3r 
ROW  SCHOOL.  By  Rer.  C  J.  Vacgiias.  DJX  Fa: 
8vo,  5r. 

xTin. 
BISHOP  HEBER'S  PARISH  SERMON?:' 
On  the  Lessons,  the  Gospel,  or  the  Epbtle,  for  cvcf? So- 
day  in  the  Year.    Sutth  Bdition.    2  roU.  port  Srg,  lfc.j 

XIX. 

REMARKS  ON  ENGLISH  CHURCHLn 
:  and  on  rendering  Sepulchral  Memorials  nbserhecic 
I  pious  and  Christian  C«*sl  By  J.  n.  Maaklaxv.  /  *^ 
'  Edition.    Woodcuts.    Fcap.  8vo,  €t.  €d. 

"  One  of  the  most  important  steps  made  latelv  ic  as 
restoration  of  a  sound  and  efficient  chorch-sTstan  saxt 


us."^QiMirler/jr  Review, 


XX. 


ON  THE  REVERENCE  DUE  TO  HOLY 
PLACES.  ByJ.  ILMabklaxow  Third  Edition,  «««- 
cuts.    Fcap.  9%o,  2t, 


FAMILY  PRAYERS,  ARRANGED  FROM 
THE  LITURGY.     Bj  Right  Uon.  W.  £.  GLaasrvn 

12mo,  2s.  6d. 


CO. 


A    MANUAL    OF    FAMILY     PRAYER: 

arranged  on  a  board  so  as  to  aaTe  the  tronble  of  tozsi^ 
the  pages  backwards  and  forwnrda.    9to»  is* 


xxnr. 


THE  ROMAUNT  VERSION  of  thb  GOSPEL 
OF  ST.  JOHN ;  originally  in  Use  among  the  Old  Tir 
denses.    Edited  by  Rer.  W.  &  Gillv,  DJX  8ro,S«LU. 


xxir. 


PSALMS  AND  HYMNS.  Adapted  to  tk 
Tarlons  Solemnities  of  the  Church.  97Rer.W,B.HoiiA9, 
24mo.  It.  6d, 


XXT. 


THE   LAWS  RELATING  TO   SUNDAYS, 
HOLIDAYS,  and  DAYS  OF  FASTING.  Bj  E.  V.  NauA 

Fcap.  8vo.  9f .  &/. 

**  An  excellent    handmud    to    *  Nelson  oa  Fmw  ni 
Festirals.*  '^—British  Mmgmxine, 


xxrr. 


THE  NESTORIANS,  o&  LOST  TRIBES, 
With  Illustrations  of  Scripture  Proi^becy.      By  ft*^— ■ 
GaAiTT,  M.D.    Third  Edition.    Feap.  9ro,  Sr. 

"An  important  acceasion  to  onr  stores    id 
knowledge.  '—CAurcA  o/  Emgtand  Renew, 


xxriL 


V 


SER&IONS  FOR   CHILDREN.     Br  Mm. 
v™ —    Stemtd  B4iii«n.   *^ ' 


M«.  MURRAY^  LIST  OP  B0OK&-9oeffyt  thm 
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POETRY,  THE  DRAMA,  &c. 


(Copifright  EdUUmi  of  Lord  Bpron*t  Works.) 


I. 


LORD  BYRON'S  LIFE,  LETTERS,  AND 
JOURNAL&  By  Thomas  Moorx.  Nete  Library  Edition, 
Plates.  6  vols.  fcap.  Syo.  18f . 


u. 


LORD  BYRON'S  LIFE,  LETTERS,  AND 

JOURNALS.    By  Thomas  Moors.     Complete    In  One 
Volume.  If€w  and  cheaper  edition.  Portraits.   Royal  8to. 


III. 


LORD    BYRON'S     POETICAL    WORKS. 

Pocket  Edition.    Vignettes,  10  vols.  18mo,  2#.  6d.  each. 


lY. 


LORD  BYRON'S  POETICAL  WORKS, 
with  all  the  Notes  and  Illustrationa  J^ew  Library 
Edition.    Plates.    10  yols.  fcap.  8yo.  aOf . 


T. 


LORD     BYRON'S     POETICAL    WORKS. 

Ck>mplete   in  One  Volume.     Kete  and  Cheaper  Edition. 
Portrait  and  Vignette.    Royal  8to. 


▼I. 


LORD  BYRON'S  CHILDE   HAROLD. 

Nete  Edition.    Illustrated  with  Portrait  and  60  Vignette 
Engravings.    8vo.     2U, 


▼II. 


LORD     BYRON'S     CHILDE     HAROLD. 
Vignette.    S4mo,  2s.  6d. 


▼III. 


LORD    BYRON'S   TALES   AND    POEMS. 


].  Giaour. 

i.  Briok  of  Abydos. 

3.  Corsair. 

4.  Lara. 

5.  SisoB  of  Corinth. 


6.  Bbppo. 

7.  BfASBPPA. 

8.  Island. 

9.  Parisina. 

I  a  Prison  BR  or  Cbiixon. 


Vignettes.    2  ▼ols.  24mo»  &s. 


IX. 


LORD     BYRON'S     MISCELLANEOUS 
POEMS.    Vignettes.    3  vols.  84mo,  7«.  6d. 


LORD   BYRON'S   DRAMAS. 


1.  Mantred. 

2.  Marino  Falibro. 

3.  Hbavbn  and  Earth. 

4.  Sardanapalvs. 


5.  Two  FoscARi. 

6.  DxPORMBDTRANSFOaMaa 

7.  Cain. 

8.  Wkrnbb. 


Vignettes.    2  yoIs.  84mo,  5s 


XI. 


LORD  BYRON'S  DON  JUAN.    Vigneltes. 
2  ▼ols.  24mo,  5s. 


No  edition  of  Lord  Btron's  Works  is 
GOHPLRB,  except  it  be  published  by  Mr.  Murbat, 
he  alone  being  sole  proprietor  of  mil  CopTngfat 


I. 


REV.  GEORGE  CRABBE'S  LIFE  AND 
POETICAL  WORKS,  with  all  the  Notes  and  lUnstx*- 
tlons.  Copyright  and  Cheaper  Edition.  PUtes.  8  Tolfr 
fcap.8vo.  2is. 


It. 


CRABBFS  LIFE  AND  POEMS.  Com- 
plete in  One  Volume.  Sew  and  Cheaper  Edition,  Por- 
trait and  Vignette.  Royal  8ro, , 


in. 


POPE'S  LIFE  AND  POETICAL  WORKS. 
A  New  Edition,  with  Notes*  an  Original  Life,  and  nuire 
than  One  Hundred  Unpuhlished  Letters  of  Pope  and  his 
contemporaries.   Edited  hy  Ma.  Crokbb.  Portraits.   8to. 


nr. 


SPECIMENS  OF  THE  BRITISH   POETS. 
By  Thomas  Campbbll.    One  Volume.    Royal  %ro,  lis. 


"Rich  in  ezi^uiaite  examples  of  EngUah  poetry,  and 
■uggestire  of  dehghtful  thoughts  beyond  any  ▼Mome  in  tiie 
laugusge."— J//M. 

BISHOP  HEBER'S^'POETICAL  WORKa 
Fourth  Edition.    Portrait    Fcap.  8to,  7s.  6d. 

**  Bishop  Heber  has  taken  a  graceful  station  amoag  the 
faToured  bards  of  the  day.**— Xrileniry  Qmzette, 

DEAN  MILMAN'S  POETICAL  WORKS. 
Including  the  Fall  of  Jenisalem— Samor,  Martyr  of 
Antioch,  &o.  Second  Edition.  Plates.  3  Tolfr  Ibap. 
8vo,  18/. 

▼II. 

ALLAN  CUNNINGHAM'S  POEMS  AND 
SONGS.    Woodcuts.    S4mo,  2s.  6d. 

*'  The  works  of  the  most  tender  and  pathetic  of  the  Seot- 
tish  minstrels,  in  a  cheap  and  elegant  form." — Blaekwo^d, 

▼m. 
HORACE.     A  New    Edition  of  the   Text. 
Edited,  with  Notes  and  a  Life,  by  Dbah  Miucak.    Illus- 
trated with  Statues,  Gems,  Vignettes,  ^to.,  chiefly  from 
the  antique.     3UU  Woodcuts.    Medium  8vo,  48f. 

ANCIENT  SPANISH  BALLADS.  Timoi. 
lated  by  J.  G.  LocuiAaT.  With  Titles,  Borders,  and  Wood- 
cuts.   4to,42«. 

*'  A  more  appropriately  as  well  as  beaotifnllY  embeUished 
▼olume  never  was  offered  to  the  moTld."—Edinourgh  Reviow, 

REJECTED  ADDRESSES.  By  Jaios  and 
HoiucB  Smith.  Twenty-second  Edition,  Portraits.  Fcap. 
8vo. 


SPECIMENS  OF  ITALIAN  SONNETS, 
From  the  most  celebrated  Poets,  with  TransUtioos.  B/ 
ReY.  CuABUW  Stbono,  M.A.    %ro,  6s, 

xn, 
TRANSLATIONS  FROM  THE  SWEDISH 
Poems  of  BaaiAt  Tbombb,  and   fkom  the  German  of 
BcHiLLHi.  Bj  EL  DnimcirATn  BanuNs.  Post  8vOb  ISr. 


FBAGMSNTB  FBOM  GERMAN  PROSE 
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MR.  MURRATS  U8T  OP 


WORKS  ADAPTED  FOR  YOUNG  PERSONS. 


BeErs.  MarlLliam*s  Histories. 

HISTORY   OF   ENGLAND. 
From  the  Fint  InTasion  by  the  liumons,  to  the  Present 
Year  a  Reign  of  Queen  Victoria.    y<ie  Edition.    Wood- 
cutik    12mo,  7s.  M. 

HISTORY  OF  FRANCE. 
From  the  Conquest  by  tlie  Ciauln,  to  tlic  Ikrath  of  Lonla- 
FhOlppcw    Sftr  Edition,    Wiwdcuta.    l2mo,  7*-  &/. 

HISTORY  OF   GERMANY. 
From  the  Inraf^ion  by  Marias,  to  the  Battle  of  Leipslc. 
Woodcota.    l.ino.  7i-  Git. 

HISTORY  OF  ROME  AND  GREECE. 
IToodcuta.    12mo.    in  Preparation. 

**  Mas.  Mabkham's  HisToaiaa  are  constnieted  on  a 
p?an  which  we  think  well  rhoren,  and  we  are  glad  to  find 
that  they  are  so  popular,  for  they  cannot  be  too  strongly 
recommended,  as  adapted  for  youth."— Joamaf  of  Edu- 
cahon. 

LITTLE  ARTHUR'S  HISTORY  OF  ENG- 
LAND.  By  Lady  Calixott.  Fi/le-.  nth  EJition.  Woodcota. 
18ma  Si.  6(1. 

"  Lady  Callrott's  style  Is  of  the  right  kind  ;  earnest  and 
aimple."— fjMin  JNcr. 

CHOKER'S    STORIES    FOR  CHILDREN, 

FROM  TIIK  IiI.^»TOl{V  OF  ENGLAND. 
Edition.  W«x>dcutA.     Itin.o,  '*t. 

'*  This  skilful  performance  of  Mr.  Crokrr's  »ug;rr«ted  the 
plan  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  *  Tales  of  a  Graudlather.'  "— 
Qtimrterfy  Reriew. 

CHOKER'S  PROGRESSIVE  GEOGRAPHY 
FOR  CHILDREN.    Fourth  Edition.    18mo,  U.  6d. 

**  The  best  elementary  book  on  the  subject.* *—(/iMr/erIjr 

JICVOTP* 

iESOP'S  FABLES. 
A  Nev  Yerslon,  chiefly  from  Original  Fourccn,  by  Rev. 
Thomab  Jamkb.  With  Woodcuts  by  John  Tkxxibl.   Puat 
8to,  \6i. 

*'  Mr.  Janes  hss  made  a  judicious  selection  of  the  Fables 
themselTes,  and  of  the  Tcrsion  to  be  tsken  as  his  text :  his 
translation  is  at  onre  close  am)  free ;  the  wood  engrarings 
arc  among  the  triumphs  of  tin.'*— Spectator, 

BERTHA'S  JOLTINAL  DURING  A  VISIT 


PHILOSOPHY  IX  SPORT  MADE  SaZSCl 

IN  EARNKST:  or,  Natural  Philosophy  inculcated  tree 
Toys  and  SporU  of  Youth.  SiJCth  EJuiuti.  W«o>usai 
Fcap.  «vo,  8*. 

"  We  kcow  of  no  other  book  which  ao  charming'T  b; 
amusement  nith  instruction.     No  jaTenilc  bock 
published  in  our  time  more  entitled  to  praise  "—fxi. 


WALKS  AND   TALKS  ;    A  STORY-BOOK 
FOR  CHILDREN.    By  Alxt  Ida.     WoodcuU.  iem.-,j<. 

XI. 

LOCKHART'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  LATE 

WAR:    witlt    Sketches    of   Nvl»on,    WeliingtOB.    ssi 
Napoleon.    13mo,  2«.  &r. 

ELEMENTS  OF 
Grobob  Fi^hkr,  Head 
t?cho(ils.    Third  Edition. 


XII. 


GEOMETRY.      Br  Rfr. 
Master     of   Greenwich   Nanl 
llftno,  3t. 


xtii. 


FIRST  PRINCIPLES  OF  ALGEBRA.    B; 
Rev.  GEonoK  Fish BB.    Third  Ettitiom.     Iftao,  Si. 


xir. 

GOSPEL  STORIES  FOR  CHILDREN. 

Fiftirtetnth  \  An  attempt  to  render  intelligible  the  Chief  ETcctA'-f ;!» 
Life  of  Our  tiAviour.    Stcond  Edition.  ISwo,  3/.  (Sii. 

XV. 

SERMONS  FOR  CHILDREN. 

By  Mrs.  Markhan.    S^c-nd  Edition.    Fcap  trrsi,  d.r. 

XVI. 

SENTENCES   FROM  THE  PROVERBS. 

In  EngUbh,  French,  Italian,  and  German.    For  D«i]y  l'«e. 
By  A  Lady.    ICuio.  3r.  6J. 

**  The  design  of  this  volume  is  excellent/'— J/.'at. 

xvfi. 

THE  ARABIAN  NIGHTS.  Translated  fsr 
Family  Rfcading.  and  illuatnited  with  Cisi  Wix>de«tSk  fej 
Harvby.    Third  Edition.    5  vula.  I*cat  !«vo,  Iftr. 

xvin. 

THE  FAIRY  RING  ; 

A  Collection  of  Talk9  and  ^^toriks  for  Yoiur  Pwwbl 


IN  ENGLAND.  With  a  variety  of  Information,  arranged    ^^'***»  IHusiratirns  by  Richakd  Doylb.    S€Cond  £Jtfws. 
for  evwry  Day.    Seventh  Edition.    12mo.  7#  M.  i  ^^P-  *^**'  '*■  *'* 


«i 


I  am  reading  '  Bertha '  with  the  utmost  avidity.     I  can 


t« 


Rare  news  for  young  people— whole  sseksfnl  of  nrv 


aeaieely  take  my  attention  from  this,  the  best  of  all  juvenile    ?"y  >«•    ?»«'y  >U»»trared  by  Mr.  Richard  Doyle.  «to 
compilations."— Jfrr.  Ge^,rge  Crmkbe.  •  ^^  lived  a  long  time  m  Faiiy  Land,  and  knows  aU  akm 

*' An  exceUent  little  work."— Cap/.  JBa«i7i/a//.  *'*.ri^"""''"^-   , 

*'  Three  doien  legends,  many  amonf  them  pointed  wid 

vr.  that  humorous  wisdom  which  none  appreciate  better  thas 

THE  HEIRESS  IN   HER   MINORITY  ;  chUdreii,  mske  up  a  mooth'a  cntertaument  of 

Or,  Proorbsb  of  Character.    By  the  Author  of  -Bertha's  ;  q**^^/'"— ^'*e»««««- 

Journal."    2  vols,  limn,  18r.  I  xix. 

"  The  Author  has  endeavoured,  in  the  following  napes,  to 
trace  the  steps  by  which  the  power  of  self-rontrol  may  be  ' 
practically  developed  in  a  young  and  ardent  mind  when 
Drougbt  under  the  influence  of  high  and  noble  motives ;  and  ■ 
fcrther,  to  show  how  materially  the  happiness  of  the  indi-  J 
▼idnsl  ia  enlarged  by  turning  it  from  toe  selfish  indolence  | 
of  piide  to  the  active  and  habitual  exercise  of  the  faculties 
in  endeavouring  to  acquire  useful  and  varied  knon  ledge  " — 
Pr^mce, 

VIIT. 

JESSE'S  NATURAL  HISTORY. 
For  Schools.  With  Anec^lotea  xA  \h«  6a«Mtti  aBd  Inatlnct 
AfAnJmala   SercnUk  KdiUon.  Fcai^.lvo,  «s.«d. 


PUSS  IN  BOOTS  ;  Suited  to  the  tastn  of 

LnTLB  and  Grown  Cbilurkx.    By  Otr>  SPBOCTBa.  Wi:^ 

lUustratlona.    Itimo.  Ss. 

**  Twelve  designs  full  of  excellent  humour." — Kraminer. 
"Complete  p'cturas,  and  iHl  tht  atiiry  with  dfaaisne 
force* '— S,^ec/H/vr. 

XX. 

THE  CHARMED  ROE ;  or,  Ths  Stort  or  ni 
LrxTLB  BaoTBcn  jjcd  fiursa.  Qj  Ono  Spmstbil  Wiih 
lUuBtratkma.    18taiOk  te. 

k>MM*.fQr  kindly  fcmanbraaeeB."— JUf^rwy  ffuvfto. 


M 


Mb.  MURRATB  LIST  OF  BOOKS.--(Uho«l  Sooks.  4l9. 


II 


CLASSICAL  AND  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 


Br.  Smltli's  Bictloiiaile*. 


A  NEW  CLASSICAL  DICTIONARY  FOR 
THE  USE  OF  8CIIOOLS.  Edited  by  Wm.  Smith,  LLJ>. 
One  volume  8ro,  2U. 

A  DICTIONARY  OF  ANTIQUITIES  FOR 
THE  USE  OF  SCHOOLS.  Abridged  from  the  larger 
work.    With  800  Woodcuts.    l6mo,  lOx.  M. 

••  Drawn  up  in  a  clear  and  conciM  ttylc,  and  weeded  of 
those  references  and  ipeculatiTe  matters  which  tend  so 
much  to  confuse  the  student  who  is  not  far  advanced.  It  u 
■  most  Taltuble  addition  to  our  school  literature." — Cam- 
bridge  Chronicle. 

III. 

DICTIONARY  OF  GREEK  AND  ROMAN 
ANTIQUITIES.  Second  Edition,  revUed  and  enlarged. 
With  500  Woodcuts.    Royal  8yo.    21.  2t. 

"  A  work  much  wanted,  will  be  invaluable  to  the  young: 
stadent,  and  ss  a  book  of  reference  will  be  most  aceepuble 
on  the  Ubrary  table  of  every  scholar."- Qi««r*cr/jr  Review. 

DICTIONARY  OF  GREEK  AND  ROMAN 

BIOGRAPHY'  AWD  MYTHOLOGY.  3  vols.  8vo,6I.  15#.  6d. 
"The  only  Clssstcal  Dictionary  with  any  pretensions  to 
the  name,  in  our  language ;  and,  as  such,  it  must  form  part 
of  the  library  of  every  student  who  desires  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  mind  of  antiquity." — Athenteum. 


I. 


Riddle's  &atUi  Blotloiiaries. 


I. 
LATIN-ENGLISH  LEXICON.  A  copious 
and  critical  Latin-English  Lexicon,  founded  on  the  Ger- 
man-Latin Dictionaries  of  William  Freund.  By  tho  Rev. 
J.  B.  RioDLB,  M.A.,  of  St.  Edmund  Hall,  Oxford.  One 
thick  volume,  post  4to,  50s. 

A  COMPLETE  LATIN-ENGLISH  AND 
ENGLISH-LATIN  DICTIONARY,  For  the  use  of  Col- 
leges and  Schools.  Chiefly  from  the  German.  By  the 
Ber.  J.  E.  Ridolb,  M.A.  New  Edition,  corrected  and 
enlarged.  8vo,3l#.  Set  The  two  l)ictk)narie8Wpa^dl«<y; 
— The  English-Latin  Dictionary,  10*.  M. ;  the  Latin-Eng- 
lish Dictionary,  Sl«. 

III. 
THE  YOUNG  SCHOLAR'S  LATIN-ENG. 

LISH  AND  ENGLISH-LATIN  DICTIONARY  ;  being  an 
abridgment  of  •«  The  Complete  Latin  Dictionary."  By  the 
Kev. J.  B.  KiDDLB,  MA.  New  Edition,  corrected  and 
enlarged.  Square  12mo.  12*.  The  two  Dictionaries  **pa- 
ra«Wy:— The  Latin-English  Dictionary,  7*. ;  the  English- 
Latin  Dictionary,  ft*.  6d. 

A  COPIOUS  AND  CRITICAL  ENGLISH- 
LATIN  LEXICON.  Founded  on  the  Oerman-Latin  Dic- 
tionary of  Dr  Charles  Ernest  Georges.  By  the  Rev.  J.  E. 
RiDDLR,  M.A.,  and  the  Rev.  T.  KancHavaa  Akwold,  M.A. 
Ihco,  8^* 

DIAMOND  LATIN-ENGLISH  DICTION- 
AH  Y.  A  Guide  to  the  Meaning,  Quality,  and  Accentuation 
of  Latin  Clastdcal  Words.  By  the  Rev.  J  B.  Riddlb.  New 
Edition*    Royal  32mo»  4*. 


HORACE.  A  New  Edition  op  thb  Tkt. 
Edited,  with  a  Life.  By  Dsan  Miluait.  With  300 
Vignettes  from  ths  Antique.   8vo,  42*. 


II. 


ANTHOLOGIA  POLYGLOTTA ;  0»,  A 
SsLEcnoN  or  Ykrsions,  chiefly  from  the  Greek  Antho- 
logy.   By  Rbt.  HsMkY  Wellxslct,  DJ>.    Syo^  lAi. 


Hi. 


MULLERS  DORIANS  ;  TransUted  by  Tu»- 
NSLLandLsw-is.  Second  Edition.  Mapa   SyolattTOktSci 


IV. 


BUTTMAN'S  LEXILOGUS ;  A  CriUcal  Ex- 
amination  of  the  Meaning  and  Etymology  of  Paangei 
In  Greek  Writers.  Translated,  witli  Motes,  by  Fishijuib. 
Third  Edition.    8vo.  14*. 


V. 


BUTTMAN'S  GREEK  VERBS ;  With  all 
the  Tenses— their  Formation,  Cleaning,  and  Usags,  aooom* 
panied  by  an  Index.  Translated,  with  Note^  by  Fumlaxm, 
Second  Edition*    llvo.7«>6d. 


Ti. 


CARMICHAEL'S  GREEK  VERBS.  Thbi 
Formations,  laaBouLAainss,  ano  Dapacrs.  Seeomd  Edi- 
tion.   Post  8vo,  8*.  6d. 


VII. 

MITCHELL'S  PLAYS  OF  ARISTOPHANES. 

With  liUiglibh  Notes.  Svo.  CLOUDS.  10* ^2.  FROQ&  15* 

VIII. 

THE  AGAMEMNON  AND  CHOEPHORd 
OF  uESCHYLUS.  With  Notes,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Fbim 
Second  Edition.    Svo,  9*.  each. 

HASE'S  ANCIENT  GREEKS  ; 
THKia  PuBUG  AND  PaivATK  Lirc,  MANifaas,  anD  Cos- 
TOMa    Translated  from  the  German.    Fcap.  8to»  i*.  M. 

INTRODUCTIONS  TO  THE  GREEK  CLAS- 
SIC  POETS.  By  U.  N.  CoLaiuooa.  Third  EdUUm 
12mo,  5m.  6d. 

OUTLINES  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE 
Foa  THK  usa  or  cScuools.  By  Thos.  B.  SitAwr.  Post  Svo,  18*. 

XII. 

KING  EDWARD  Vlth's  LATINiE  GRAM- 
MATICS RUDIMENTA ;  or,  An  Introduction  to  thi 
Latin  Tongue,  for  Use  of  Schools.  ^SevenlA  Edition 
12mo,  3*.  6tU 

xin. 

KING  EDWARD  Vlthi  LATIN  ACCI 
DENCE;  or.  ELEMIilNTS  OF  THE  LATIN  TONGUE 
for  the  Use  of  Junior  Classes.    12mo,  8*. 

XIV. 

ENGLISH  NOTES  FOB  LATIN  ELEGIACS 
designed  for  early  proficients  in  the  Art  of  Latin  Yenifioa 
tion.    By  ICev.  W.  Oxbnham.    Second  Edition,    Itmo,  4* 

XV. 

A  GREEK  GRAMMAR   FOR   SCHOOLS 

Abridged    from    Matthijr     by    Bu>MPiaLD.      Seventi 
Edition,  revised  by  EuwARns.    12mo,  3*. 

GREEK  ACCIDENCE  FOR  JUNIOS 
CLAbSES.  Abridged  from  Matthlb  by  Blomvibui 
Fourth  Edition,  revised  by  EDwaam.    )2iiuo,  8*. 
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Mm.  MURRAY*8  LIST  OF  BOOKS.— Art,  SeUmatt, 


ART,  SCIENCE,  AND    MEDICINE. 


I.  I 

THE   ANATOMY    OF    EXPRESSION   AS' 

CONNECTED  WITH  THE  FINE  ARTS.  By  the 
Ute  Sia  Charubs  Uelu  Fourth  Editiim.  Plates.  Im- 
perial 8ro,  21#. 

"  The  aitiit,  the  writer  of  fiction,  the  drmmatiBt,  the  man  , 
of  taite,  will  receire  the  nrenent  work  with  gratitu Je,  and 
peniM  it  with  a  lively  and  increaaiag  intereat  and  dcbght."  ' 
^CkrisiianJiemembruNcer, 

SKETCHES  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF 
CHRISTIAN  AKT.  By  Lord  Lindsay.  3  Tola  8vo.  3U.&I. 

"  As  a  contribution  to  the  History  of  Art,  Lord  Lindsay's 
work  is  unquestionably  tbe  most  valuable  nhich  has  yet 
appeared  in  England,  and  nith  whaterer  richness  of  detail 
■acceedinR  writers  msy  illustrate  them,  the  leadtiig  lines    Prepared  fur  the  Use  of  Officers  and  Travollerk    Lj  .ti. 


PHYSICAL    GEOGRAPHY.    By  >Li' 

SoMVRviLLB.  3rd  Edition.  Portrait,  i  toIa.  Fcap.  -r  .  ii. 
**  We  hare  followed  Mrs.  8 omemlle  through  b.«r  ^•^B' 
tual  journey  over  the  vlnhe,  dcli2hi«d  and  improied  --  'jb 
instruction." — Xorth  British  Ji^riew. 

THE  CONNEXION  OF  THE  PHYSICil 
SCIENCES,  by  Mary  SojiSRViu.B.  rij-\:\  £ :  «. 
Plates.    Fcap.  8%o,  10*.  &/. 

''Should  be  placed  in  the  han>3a  of  ercrr  ys-c:^  ut 
raommt  he  has  mastered  the  general  m Jio-enu  *c:  e;:.^ 
tion.*'— Cfnar/er/jF  Review. 

A  MANUAL  OF  SCIENTIFIC  ENQUIKV, 


of  Lord  Lindsay's  Chart  will  always  henceforth  be  fol- 
lowed."—Qaar/rf/jr  Review. 

111. 

KUGLER'S  HISTORY  OF  PAINTING— 
(ITALIAN  SCHOOLS).  (Mited,  with  Notes.  Ky  Sir 
Charles  Eastlakr.  Second  EditivH.  lUustrated  ik ith 
100  WoodcuU.    Po6t  8vo,  2ls. 

KUGLER'S  HISTORY   OF    PAINTING— 

(GERMAN.  FLEMISH,  AND  DUTCH  SCHOOLS). 
Kditad,  with  Notes,  by  Sir  EoML-.ND  UcAD.   POBtBro,  lis. 

HISTORY    OF   PAINTING  —  (SPANISH 
AND  FRENCH  SCHOOLS).  Hy  Sir  EoaiinvD  Hrad.   Post  . 
8ro,  ISf.  ! 

**  These  rolumes  present  us  with  r  Tiew  of  the  schools  of 
painting,  and  we  reconiniend  thrm  as  very  candid  and 
eacoUent  productions."— /.ifrrary  Gtizelte. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  LITERATURE 
OP  THE  FINE   ARTS.    By  Sir   Cmari-xs   Eastuakb.  . 
8ro.]8c 

Til. 

AN  ENCYCLOPiEDlA  OF  THE  ARTS  OF 
THE   MIDDLE    A(JES.      Ky  the   Monk    Thkophillr.  . 
Translated,  with  Notes,  by  Robert  Hkndrib.    8vo,  2]«. 

**  Mr.  Hendhe  has  done  good  aernce  to  this  clast  of  lite*  - 
rature,  by  the  pubhcation  ol  this  wurk."—  Spectator.  I 

VI II. 

THE  ARTS  OF  PAINTING  IN  OIL  AND 
ON  GLASS,  and  other  styles  dfsic-ribod  in  several  un- 
published Manuscripta  With  Notes  by  Mrs.  Mbrrifield. 
SvolaRro,  iU. 

HISTORY   OF   MODERN    POTTERY 

AND  PORCELAIN.  By  Joaeph  Marrvat.  With  IMaU-s 
and  Woodcuts.  8vo,  3U.  M.,  or  India  I'niof,  mounted  on 
large  paper,  4to. 

GOTHIC  ARCHITECTURE  IN  FRANCE  ; 

or.  An  Enquiry  into  tho  Rom:mertque  and  Pointed  rjtylcs, 
with  Notices  of  s<-inie  of  tho  principal  Buildings  on  which  ' 
it  is  founded.    By  Thomas  iNKKasLEV.    bvo^lit. 

CORRESPONDENCE  OF  JAMES  WATT, 
ON  HIS  Discovery  op  ime  Theory  or  the  Compositio.n  op 
Water.    By  J.  P.  Muirh bad.    Portrait,    tlvo,  lu«.  Grf. 

THE  ECONOMY  OF*  MACHINERY  AND 
MANUFACTURES.  By  Charles  Baofaoe.  Fourth 
Edition.    Fcaik  Bro,  6#. 

-    Xlll. 

NINTH  BRIDGEWATER  TREATISE. 

By  Chaelks  Barrage.    Second  Edition.    Vvo,  \n.  fid. 

TABLE  OF  THE  LOGARITHMS  OF  THE 
NATL'RAL  NL'MBKHS  fium  I  to  lUVjim.  By  Charles 
Habbauc    Second  Edition.   UoyaV%^o,^. 


by  Sir  J.  Herwhei.l.  Bart.    2nd  Editicu.  3l3;'9.  V -: 

*'  Althouish  the  3Iaimal  is  only  r  series  of  iDttr^rt.**  m 
to  what  points  an  enquirer  should  direct  his  atcr=;:.-i  *^ 
and  how  he  should  record  what  he  cbserves,  it  w.:.  c: .'..} 
be  found  an  admirable  beck  lor  its  express  ob;<^ct.  bet  z.v 
be  used  advantageously  by  all  traveUers,  and  '|:«n:*;i  «*■:: 
interest  at  boms.**— 6>ec/ulor. 

HUMBOLDT'S    COSMOS.     A   Phv^•»:  P- 

scription  of  the  Universe.  Translated  by  cJ*:-  iil  ?l-» 
Sarine.     Seventh  Fditi-n.    3  vols.    Pom  »v«>. 

'*  Here  we  have  the  'authorised  edition'  tnc^lst-vl  s 
the  wish  of  the  author,  who  has,  moreover,  rca^  s  zr^ 
portion  of  tae  proof-sheets." — i?pcctutur^ 

XIX. 

HUMBOLDrS  ASPECTS  OF  NAllTil 
ly  dippbrevt  laxps  axd  im  DrprKRBvr  «L:K*r-.*. 
Translateil  by  Col.  and  Mrs.  Sarins.  ?  %(..'.»,  Pii-t  .•■     '-' 

**The  cnlv  Eiigli»h  translation  vbirh  it  rrcnrrLA::  a 
authentic  by  the  distinguished  author.'* — JUcaic.Xi  ti^stV  . 

XX. 

FACTS  TO  ASSIST  THE  MEMORY,  IN 
VARIOUS  SCIENCES.  Second Btliti^n.  Fcap.  fit;,  w  •.: 

\xi. 

NAVAL  GUNNERY  ;     for    OrncEB*  i^3 

SfCAXKN  Gr.vxEKS.  By  Sir  IIovtaro  DiH-tiiu*.  ftcT. 
3ni  Edition.  With  Descriptions  of  tbe  New  Geo*  iz'^:- 
duccd  since  the  War.   Plates.   8va. 

ON  PRACTICAL  SURVEYING  WITHOIT 
IN.STRUMENTS.  By G.D.  Birr,  of  5?andhur*t.  «..  ^i 
Edition.    Woodcuts.    Post  8vo,  7^.  &/. 

XXIIl. 

BRITISH  ASSOCIATION  REPORTS. 
York  and  Oxford.  1H31-3;?.  i:u.  i'n/.  Camrridus.  I^'w  lin 
EunrBiROH.  1»J4.  lis.  IH-iu.in.  l}n.\  l.Ti.  c-/.  lii^.?':, 
183d.  I2s.  LiVRRFOou  18.17.  1  fir.  6(1.  Ncn'tA^Ttr.  IsK. 
\5s.  BiRMiNuiiAx,  1U39,  I3s.  fw/.  Gl.%!u;i*u  ,  la-,*-.  IJc 
Plvxioith,  1(M1,  1:u.  G-/.  Maxchestbr,  inij.  ii-x.  uf.  C<*l. 
1843,  lis.  York.  1844,  iit*s.  Cambridoe.  ^>i:>.  :^ 
South  AM  PTX)!T,  1846,  lis.  Ozpord,  I8j7,  l^#.  ^«A»l>• 
1R48,  Or.    8vo. 

XXIT 

SIR  JAMES  CLARK  ON  THE  SAN.\TIVE 

INFLUENCE  OF  CLIMATE.  i-'oiirU  Ed.  Post  »ro,I-«  ^' 

XXV. 

SIR  HENRY  HALFORD'S    ESSAY?. 

Tkini  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo.  r^.  Gd. 
I  xxvi. 

I      DR.  MAYO   ON    THE   PATHOLOGY  OF 

THE  HUMAN  MIND.    Frap  Hro,!»e.td. 

xwii. 
DR.  ABERCROMBIE  ON  DISEASES  OF 
'  THE  STO.MACIL    TIkinf  Edition,    Fcap.  »to.  8r. 

xxviii. 
DR.  GOOCH  ON  THE  MOST  IMPORTANT 

,  DLSEASKS  OF  WOMKK.     Second  Edition,     vtv.  \ii- 
.  XXIX. 

DR.     FERGUSON'S     ESSAYS    ON 

>^\!\ieUPEnAL  FEVEK.    Post  Eto,  9t.  6d. 


Mk.  MURRAY'S  LIST  OF  BOOKS.— OMMTttl 
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GENERAL   LITERATURE. 


LITERARY     HISTORY     OF      EUROPE. 

"By  IIknrv  ILallam.    Third  Kdition.    3  vnN.  Ovo,  ."VU. 

**  The  moat  important  contribution  to  literary  history  '. 
vbich  Enftlith  libraries  have  received  for  many  year*." — 
Edinburgh  Review. 

A  HISTORY  OF  SPANISH  LITERATURE, 
With  Critioisms  and  Biographical  Motioes.  By  Osoaoa 
TlCKKOR.    3  yoIb.  8to,  42«. 

III. 

ENGLAND  :TPolitical,  Social,  and  Industrial, 
In  the  middle  %i  the  19th  Century.  By  Wm.  Jouxstdn. 
t  Tola.  Poet  8yo. 

THE  DEFENCELESS  STATE  OF  GREAT 
BRITAIN.    Bj  Sir  Fkakcib  IIkao,  Bart.    Poet  8vo,  ISf . 

THE  EMIGRANT. 
By  Sir  Frawcis  B.  Hkad.    Fifth  Edition.  Poet  Svo,  lis. 

STOKERS  AND  POKERS,— HIGH-WAYS 
AND  LIKY-WAYS;   or,  thc  raiuioao,  mlbctric  tblb- 

ORAPH,  and    CONWAY  TUBULAR    BRlOOKfl.      By  AUTBOR   Of 

mBubblks."    Poatt{vo,2«.6d. 

TIL 

LAYENGRO,  The  Scholar,  Thb  Gipsy, 
AND  THE  PRIIilST.  By  Gcoror  Borromt.  Portrait. 
3  vole,  poet  8ro. 

Till. 

REMARKABLE  CRIMES  AND  TRIALS. 
Prom  tho  German.    By  Lady  Dupr  Gordon.    8to,  lit. 

*'  Forma  the  moat  interesting  apecimen  existing  in  oar 
langnage.** — Law  MaguMine. 

IX. 

HORTENSIUS.  An  Historical  Essay  on  the 
OflBce  and  Duties  of  an  Advocate.  By  Wiluam  Forsytb. 
FoetHvo,  12«. 

CONSOLATION  IN  TRAVEL  ;  or,  The  Last 
Days  of  a  Philosopher.  By  Sir  Hompbry  Davy.  F^th 
Edition,    Woodcuts.    Fcap.  8vo. 

SPECIMENS  OF  THE  TABLE-TALK  OF 
SAMUEL  TAYLOR  COLEIilDGE.  Third  Edition. 
Portrait    Fcap.8vo. 

XII. 

HAWKSTONE  ;  A  Tale  of  England  in  18—. 
Third  Edition.    2  vols.  fcap.  8vo,  12#. 

xin. 
OUTLINES  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 
By  Thomas  B.  Shaw.    Post  8vo.  \2i. 

"  Coueiae  and  comprehensiTe,  well  written,  and  charac- 
terised in  most  instances  by  a  fair  and  impartial  spirit." — 
Uorning  Poaf. 

XIY4 

VISITS  TO  SPOTS  OF  INTEREST.    By 
Edward  Jrssx.    Woodcuts.    Post  8vo,  \2s. 
*'A  pleasing  and  popular  omrUum  gatherum.** — Lii.Oa». 

NOTES  FROM  LIFE*  AND  FROM  BOOKS. 
By  IIbnry  Taylor.  Third  Edition.    2  vols,  post  Hvo,  Ijt. 

XVI. 

PHILOSOPHYOFTHEMORALFEELINGS. 
By  John  Abbrcrombib,  M.D.  Eighth  Edition.  Fcap.  8ro,  As. 

ON  THE  INTELLECTUAL  POWERS. 
By  JoBN  Abkrcrombib,  M.D.  Thirteenth  Edition. 
Fcap.  8vo,  6s.  Qd. 

XVIII. 

ON  ENGLISH  ETYMOLOGIES.  By  H. 
Fox  Talbot,  F.RA   8vo,  ISf. 


XIX. 

ESSAYS  ON  THE  CONDUCT  OF  LIFE  : 
AND  MORAL  NATURE  OF  MAN.    By  OsoR«B  LoNO. 

2  vols,  post  8vo,  I2s. 

THE    STORY    OF     THE    BATTLE    OP 
WATERLOO.    By  Rev.  O.  R.  Glbio.    Post  Svo,  «#. 

XXI. 

AN  ESSAY  ON  ENGLISH  POETRY.   With 
Notices  of  the  Poets.  By  Thomas  Caaipbbll.  Poet  8vo,6f. 

ZXII. 

CAMPAIGNS  AT  WASHINGTON  AND 
NEW  ORLEANS.   By  Rev.  G.  R.  Glrig.  Post  8vo,  9s.  6d 

XXIII. 

SIR  ROBERT  SALE»S  BRIGADE  IN 
AFFGIIANISTAN.  By  Rev.  G.  R. Glbio.  PostSvo,  2«.6cI: 

XXIV. 

THE  WAYSIDE  CROSS.  A  Tale  of  tho 
Carlist  War.    By  Capt.  E.  A.  Milman.    Post  Svo,  is.  6d. 

XXV. 

LIVOMAN  TALES.    By   the  Author   o» 

**  LBTTKRa  PROM  THK   BALTIC."      POSt  8VO,  2s.  6d, 

XXVI. 

BRACEBRIDGE  HALL.     By  Washihotoii 

Irving.    Post  Svo,  6s, 

XXVlk 

THE  AMBER-WITCH  :  a  Trial  for  Witch- 

CRAPT.  Translated  by  Lady  Dupp  Gordon.  Post  Svo. St. Sd. 

*'  Has  completely  abaorbed  our  interest." — (iumr.SepUmm 

xxwx. 

THE  FRENCH  IN  ALGIERS.     Trandmted 

By  Lady  Dupp  Gordon.    Post  Svo,  2s.  6d, 

XXIX. 

TALES  OF  A  TRAVELLER.     By  Wash- 

iNGToN  Ikying.    Post  Svo,  6«. 

XXX. 

ADVENTURES  on  the  ROAD  to  PARIS  iif 

1813-14.     From  the  Autobiography  of  Hrnry  Stbffbbs. 
Post8vo,  2«.6(l. 

XXXf. 

THE  LAW  AND  PRACTICE  OF  NAVAL 
COURTS  MARTIAL,  for  the  guidance  of  Naval  OflBoan. 
By  William  Hickman.  R.N.    Svo. 

XXXIL 

A  PLEA  FOR  PEASANT  PROPRIETORS 
IN  IRELAND.    By  W.  T.  Thornton.    Post  8TOk7«.  M. 

XXXIIl. 

ENGLISH  MISRULE  AND  IRISH  MIS- 
DEEDS.  By  Aubrry  db  Vrhb.  2nd  Edit.  Post8vo»7«.&l. 

XXXIV. 

PROGRESSION  BY  ANTAGONISM.  A 
THEORY.     By  Lord  Lindsay.     8vo,  6s. 

XXXY. 

RICARDO'S  POLITICAL  WORKS.  With 
a  Biographical  Sketch.    By  J.  R.  McCulloch.  8yo,  16s. 

XXXVI. 

THE  QUARTERLY    REVIEW.    8to,  6s. 

XXXVII. 

HART'S  ARMY  LIST.  (PuhlUhed  Quarterly.) 
Svo,  5f. 

XXX  vm. 

ROYAL    NAVY    LIST.     (Puhliahed  Qitar- 

terljf.)    16mo,  2#.  6d. 

XXXIX. 

THE  NAUTICAL  ALMANACK,    8to,5#. 

ROYAL     AGRICULTURAL     JOURNAL. 

8vo,  lOs. 

XLI. 

ROYAL  GEOGRAPHICAL  JOURNAL,  8to. 


Mr.  MURRAY'S  LIST  OF  BOOKS.— WBtoral 


NATURAL  HISTORY,  SPORTING,  &c. 


PRINCIPLES  OF  GEOLOGY;  or.  Tho 
Uodeni  ChuiiHUf  tlia  Rulh  and  lla  IntiibiUali.    Bjr 

■•3h«ld  be  tad  br  mij  am  vha  Uko  ui  intiRH 
tn  lhi(  titiaf  bnath  dI   Nimn]  Uiiuirj,"—Jaiiinim'i 


A  MANUAL  OF  ELEMENTARY  GEa 
LOOY ;  or,  TJie  Anctant  n>*iiR«  of  tbc  Biirlb  uid  III 
iBbaUUBto.    B;  Bti  CHtmia  Lvau.    Tkird  KdiUm, 


twrtMd.   Woodcut 


GEOLOGY  OF  RUSSIA  IN  EUROPE  AND 
THE  DR*L  MOtTNTAINS  l)y  Bin  R.  MiiRCHrMX, 
Q.C.a.      Wllh  Colound  Hsp,  Tmblca,   WoBdcaU,  Ao. 

"Ttu-mibUullDliofthii  iTiUinranuiiincpuK'LiI  eeoIci. 
titalnoutll.   .  .  ThEiutbartiudC'H'^pi-'llhdHr.tbrDid 

i»  for  nolaRT  what  rha  nalllnl  aTalem  of  Jaiiim  bad 
hvcoH  m  MuidbrJ  for  gwHogiaEa." — Speplnlvr^ 

*'  ?1w  ilBpulaa  ginn  to  w'olttt  bT  (ha  pnblUaliim  of  (be 
■  Sltarfu  SjaUn,'  cunot  ba  toe  hijrblj  ippruutcd.    Tha 

It  Utfattn  did  sot  pom*!  liiln  to  na(  tatudad 
"JITd™!  be*?o°l°  wed'  o.'l  iBiml^Tul^, 


FIELD  SPORTS  OF  FRANCE  ;  or,  HontiDg. 
Sbmtinji,  and  Plshlni  on  the  Cnninnt.  B7  Bscmoi 
O'CoHNOiL    WoodcuU.    Itmii,  7'- bt- 


FIELD  NOTES  OF  A  SPORTSMAN  AND 
NAT[;itALI8T  IN  aOTUERLAND.      By  Ciunu*  Bt. 

JOKH.     Woodcut.,     a  TOla.  po.1  g.o,  lit. 


■wmuuK 


?^ 


baton  u«.''— ^r*oi««iii 

THE  GEOLOGY  OF  THE   YORKSHIRE 

COABT    AND    Tira     MOUNT AIN.LIMESTONB    DIS- 
TRICT.   Br  JoHH  Phiujt*.     I'lMaa.    3  voli.  41a,  tU. 


Vl.UultU'a  idel  il 


mndiiful,  thu  thu 


JOURNAL  OF  A  NATURALIST. 

fwrU  Sriftf OH,  wltti  WoodcuU,    PoatSTO,  9(.M. 
"Abook  (ht(  ou^bt  Is  Had  ita  wa^  Into  ererT  run] 
dranp^rooBL  in  tbakiDg(lao/'^Qiia''Je''/jr  Stoiew^ 

NATURAL    SYSTEM    OP    PLANTS;   or. 

A  Foruuii  lunuDucnm -m  Bdtihv.    Bj  Uu.  Loddoii. 
etaind  Bdtliai:    WooJuuu.   Fcap.STO,ai. 

OKodail."— Spe^IufoF. 


MUCK  MANUAL   FOR  FAIIMEII& 

TraatlHoatheNaturaand  Viluaor  Manurea.  H/F. 
iiMXWM.  BcmiKl  Bdilin,  vl(h  a  Gloaaur.  Pcip.  Bto, 
"Addmaad  to  tbepraetieal  firiBtT,  ud  wiiius  u  incb 


k  foe  fuman."  —  Sriflat   I 


THE  ROCKS  x»D  RIVERS  of  SCOTLAND, 

CODliinlnK  AD^Ilni.GatlEShoDtiufi  Wild  Goat  StalUiv, 
Ad.    B7  Jam  Cumcuduh.    Puievo.'fl/.U. 
"Tbla  hoDkbeloDin  loji  elua  oT  .bieh  m^t  ^—t,  h«. 

•ri  bellin,  na  Iba  Bnl  (vlih  JMt  acepcioii 

tbu  eeld  o( ]tUira  :  umradlr  be  tiu  bean  n .....  _„ 

DAYS    OF     DEBR^TALKING   IN    THE 

FOKRST    OF    ATIIOI.I,.     lly   \^  iLi.nn   gcaopi    FJJ. 
Third  Edillan.    Wondouta.   {'mwti  ii<-<>,  »).. 

•■  Brief  and  impetfeet  u  tb^  pnccdine  abatncl  l>.n 
think  thai   il   will  fuU;  juatifr   tbg   hirh   praix  -wr  h>« 

DAYS  AND  NIGHTS  OF  SALMON 
FIBBING  IN  TUB  TU'EKD.  Hj  Wilujh  Baan. 
F.L.K    PUtea.    SBjtiin,4is. 

"Tba  lliberniBB  sill  And  in  tbii  toIdih  BbodtHaif 


Ihiniha 


Lift. 


n   Itian  Ihia  baa  nut  bttd  paUiabad  fBTIUBf 
H  ubiiiit  dof-braikuig  m«T  !>■  nliod  ob."— 


MAXIMS  AND  HINTS  FORAN  ANGLES, 
WITH  TIIK  IIISEKIES  OP  PIBllINtj.     Bt  BmuM 

PiHH,  P.K.B.    Etcayut  EilUlBn.    Fluaa.    Fap>ta*,k 

"Tbrrbaiatbe  aic  of  mmltr.  ud  () 
nant  btarilj,  ilf  airtaas,  iBd  dlf  nc 


IftSSEt 


Mr.  MURRAY*S  HOBiE  AND  COLONIAL  LIBRARY. 
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A    PERMANENT    LIBRARY    OF    ENTERTAINMENT. 


Post  Svo,  price  28.  6d.  each  Part  (or  Two  Paris  as  a  Volume), price  Ss.  in  cloth, 

MUREAY'S  HOME  AND  COLONIAL  LIBRARY, 

COMPLETE    IN  37  VOLUMES. 

TlilB  Series  of  attractire  and  useful  works,  by  approred  authors,  was  designed  to  furnish  the  Hioiinr  Litciutvr* 
of  the  day,  at  tkt  lowest  possible  prieSt  and  was  oommeocod  in  consequenoe  of  the  Acts  which  had  passed  the  British 
Parliament  for  tlie  protection  of  Copyright,  and  the  rights  of  British  authors  and  publishers,  by  the  entire  ezolusion 
both  in  Grbat  Britain  and  hbr  Colonics,  of  foreign  pirated  editions;  and  the  Tolumes  hare  been  Isauad  at  a  price 
which  places  them  within  the  means  not  only  Of  the  Colonists,  but  also  of  tlie  less  wealthy  classes  at  home,  who  thus 
benefited  by  the  widening  of  tiie  market  for  our  literature. 

The  aim  of  the  Publisher  has  been  to  produce  a  Series  of  Works  as  entertaining  as  romances,  but  oonTcgrinf  at 
the  same  time  sound  information. 


LIST  OF  WORKS  INCLUDED  IN  THE  SERIES. 


Vol.  1. 
BORROWS  BIBLE  IN  SPAIN. 
'*  There  b  no  taking  leave  of  a  book  like  thi:*'^  Athenanim. 

Vols.  2  and  3. 

BISHOP  HEBER'S  JOURNAL  IN  INDIA. 

"  One  of  the  most  delightful  books  in  the  laniruage." 

Quarterly  Remew. 
Vol.  4. 

IRBY    AND    MANGLES'    TRAVELS. 
**  Irby  and  Mangles'  interesting  Travels. '*—X>i7.  Oazette, 

DRINKWATER'S  SIEGE  OF  GIBRALTAR. 

**  Truly  a  legend  of  the  United  Services."— CT.  5.  Magazine. 

Vol.  6. 

HAY'S  MOROCCO  AND  THE  MOORS. 

"A  highly  interesting  work." — Oreenoek  Adoertiter, 

LETTERS  FROM  THE  BALTIC. 

"A  series  of  charming  descriptions." — Examiner . 

Vol.  6. 

THE  AMBER  WITCH. 

**  Nothing  has  so  absorbed  our  interest.*'— Quar/er/jv  Rev. 

SOUTHEY'S  CROMWELL  AND  BUNYAN. 
"Southey*s  admirably  written  lives."— KorArxAiVemaw. 

Vol.  7. 
MRS.  MEREDITH'S  NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 
'*  Impressions  recorded  with  fidelity."— 2^fipcas//e  Courant. 

LIFE  OF  SIR  FRANCIS  DRAKE. 

*'Mr.  Barrow  has  enriched  our  biographical  literature." 

Edinburgh  Review. 
VoL8. 

THE  COURT  OF  CHINA.     By  Father  Ripa. 
"As  eurioos  a  book  as  any  that  has  appeared." — Spectator,, 

LEWIS'S  RESIDENCE  IN  THE  WEST 

INDIES. 
'*  These  highly  amusiog  stories." — Quarterly  Reoi^w. 

Vol.  9. 

SKETCHES    IN    PERSIA.      By  Sib  John 
]1aux>iji. 

*'  Haa  all  the  interest  of  our  amnsiBg  friend  Hiyji  Baba.'* 

Quarterlp  Rsvisw.  i 


Vol.  10. 

FRENCH  IN  ALGIERS. 
'*  Of  romantic  and  absorbing  intexft." ^ Northern  Whig. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  FALL  OF  THE  JESUITS. 

"  A  candid  and  moderate  work."— CAe/ZeiiAaai  Journal, 

Vol.  11. 
BRACEBRIDGE  HALL. 

*'  The  moat  charming  work  ever  written  by  Washington 
Irving.*' — Cambridge  Chroniete, 

VoLl«.    Trice  Bs.6d. 
DARWIN'S  VOYAGE  OF  A  NATURALIST. 

"  Mr.  Darwin  is  a  first-rate  landscape  painter." 

Quarterly  RtvUw, 

Vol.  13. 
LORD  MAHON'S  LIFE  OF  CONDE. 

"A  very  skilful  and  interesting  narrative.*' 

Quarterljf  Review. 

Vol.  14. 

BORROWS  GYPSIES  IN  SPAIN. 

**  These  singularly  attractive  pages."— Ll/erary  Osuntte. 

Vol.  15. 
THE  MARQUESAS  ISLANDS.     By  H«i- 

MANW  MKLVIIJiS. 

*•  This  book  is  excellent -quite  flrsUrate."— B'oclrwooil. 

Vol.  16. 
LIVONIAN  TALES.    By  a  Ladt. 

*'  We  like  these  Livonian  Tales  much,"— Atkeamum, 

THE  MISSIONARY  IN  CANADA. 
"  Reminds  one  of  the  '  Vicxa  op  Wakrpicld.*  '* 

Morning  P./sf. 

Vol.  ir. 

SALE'S  BRIGADE  IN  AFFGHANISTAN. 

"  One  of  the  noblest  records  of  military  adventures." 

Morning  Chroniete, 

LETTERS  FROM  MADRAS.     Br  ▲  Ladt. 
**  A  welcome  addition  to  our  literary  store."— Brffonnte. 
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Vol.  18. 

HIGHLAND  SPORTS.    Bt  Cha&lbs  St.  John. 

"  We  would  not  desire  a  more  pleasant  companion." 

Homing  Pott. 

Vol.  19. 

PAMPAS  JOURNEYS.     By  Sie  F.  B.  Hkid. 

"  Has  all  the  interest  of  a  novel.** ^Eclectic  Review, 

THE  TWO  SIEGES  OF  VIENNA. 
"  A  Taluable  collection  to  history.'*— if /Aen«uin. 

Vol.  20. 
FORD'S  GATHERINGS  FROM  SPAIN. 

"  The  beat  book  on  Spain  that  has  erer  appeared." 

Quarterijf  Reoiew. 

Vol.21. 

SKETCHES  OF  GERMAN  LIFE. 

"  A  work  descrying  much  attention." — Athenaum, 

Vol.  22. 

THE  SOUTH    SEAS.    By   He&manm   Mel. 

▼ILLS. 

*'  A  companion  after  our  own  hearti."~-2^'me«. 

Vol.  23. 

GLEIG'S  BATTLE   OF  WATERLOO. 

"This  account  la  instinct  with  spirit." — Literary  Gaxeite. 

Vol.  24. 

EDWARDS'S  VOYAGE  UP  THE  AMAZON. 

**  This  book  is  full  of  novelty. "~if/Aeiiff urn. 

WAYSIDE  CROSS.     By  Captain  Milman. 
"A  spirited  and  interesting  little  story."— ^Mentfum. 

Vol.  25. 

ACLAND'S  POPULAR  ACCOUNT  OF 

INDIA 

*'lfaat  interest  all  who  have  firiends  in  India." 

Theologian. 

GLEIG'S  CAMPAIGNS  AT  WASHINGTON. 
"The  Peraonal  Narrative  of  an  eye-witness.** — Timee, 

Vol.  26. 

BUXTON'S  ADVENTURES  IN  MEXICO. 

"  Pull  of  interest  and  adventure."— if /Aefuntm. 

Vol.  27. 
PORTUGAL    AND   GALLICI A.    By  Loed 

CAMfARVON. 

"A  very  remark  able  work."— Qtiar/er/y  Review. 


Vol.  S8. 
GLEIG'S  LIFE  OF  ROBERT  LORD  CLI 

'*  One  of  the  best  popular  biogn4>hiea."— £^<v/c<o 

Vol.  29. 

H A YGARTH'S  BUSH  LIFE  IN  AUSTRAL 

"  DescripUve  of  man,  animals,  nature,  and  society 

SpecU 

STEFFENS'S    ADVENTURES    ON    T 

ROAD  TO  PAKIS. 

"  Original,  and  amusing  in  its  style  and  conduct.*' 

Litermrjf  Gazt 

Vol  30. 

TALES  OF  A  TRAVELLER.  ByWAMWC 
laviMO. 

**  Furnishes  food  for  delectable  entertainment." 

Literurp  Gast 
VoL  31. 

CAMPBELL'S  LIVES  OF  THE  BRITI 

POETS. 

"The  rise,  advance,  and   the  fluctuations  of   En^ 
poetry." — Sun. 

Vol.32. 

LORD   MAHON'S  HISTORICAL  ESSA 
Selected  from  Contributions  to  the  Quarterly  R<vie\ 

Vol.33. 

STOKERS    AND   POKERS,  HIGH-WA 

AND  DRY- WAYS. 

"A  very   graphic  and   eifective  series  of  sketchea 
Examiner. 

THE  LIBYAN  DESERT.    By  Bayle  St.  Jc 

"  A  most  picturesque  and  agreeable  description.*' 

Homing  Het 
Vol.  34. 

LETTERS  FROM  SIERRA  LEONE.     E 
Lady. 

"  A  most  animated  and  sprightly  picture." — John  1 

Vol.  35. 

GLEIG'S  LIFE  OF  SIR  THOMAS  MUNI 

'*  The  highly  interesting  contents  of  Mr.  Glei(c*a  worl 

QuarUrljf  Rn 
Vol.  36.    Price  a«.  6cf . 

MEMOIRS  OF  SIR  FOWELL  BUXT( 

By  HIS  So]f. 

"  A  thoroughly  well-written  biography.'* 

Evangelical  JUagoM 
Vol.  37. 

OLIVER    GOLDSMITH.     By  Washiw 
Irvino. 

"  This  excellent  and  entertaining  life.*' 

JfomiHg  Her 


The  '<HoMB  Aim  Colohial  LraaART**  bavhig  been  tustained  during  a  period  of  Six  years  with  onabi 
BuoceflB,  Mr.  Murray,  anxious  to  guard  against  the  objection  of  overloading  the  subeoribers  with  too  large  i 
cumbrous  a  series  <rf  books  of  one  sixe,  decided  on  concludinft  the  vrork  with  its  thirty-seventh  rolume.  He  is  t 
enabled  to  offer  to  the  publio'a  compact  and  portaffU  work,  the  bulk  ttftehich  does  not  fxcccd  the  compass  of  a  m 
thel/t  or  c^9nt  trunk,  suited  for  all  classes  and  all  climates— of  whkh  the  interest,  value,  and  popularity  U  not  lit 
to  be  impaired  by  lapse  of  time. 

At  the  same  time,  the  large  circulation  of  the  **  Home  and  Ck>lonial  Library,**  and  the  oontinned  demand  for  ta 
numbers,  convince  him  that  thero  is  an  unabated  desire  on  the  part  of  the  public  for  reading,  at  once  cheap,  popa 
and  instructive ;  he  is  therefore  preparing  speedily  to  put  forth  a  New  Library,  which,  though  equally  portable,  tl 
be  eren  more  elegant  in  typography  than  the  last,  and  shall  aurpass,  or  at  least  maintain,  its  literary  value  i 
general  attraction. 

Uniform  with  the  above  Series.  .  ; 

HUMBOLDT'S  COSMOS.    {Sabin^t  authorited  Editum.)    3  vols,  post  8 to. 

HUMBOLDT'S  ASPECTS  OF  NATURE.    (Sabine^  authorised  EdUun^)    2  vols,  post  Sro. 


aaADBUIlT  AHD  XTAHS,  PaiNTBaS,  WBlTBTBUlCi. 
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